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We. 

'j !!■ rustomaty thAt in the first Lisiic: of every new journal the 
exiilains the polH.y of the paper and inns to juiiify the venture, 
ing lIiBt t.nie honoured custom, we may rtfer our reiideni to 
I of the journnl for its policy, aril leave the jouniol ttself tn 

lustify lU existence in the fullness of iimu Wfj arc partisans o* 
iKMte, conirade.s of all. We deeply feel the man> dangers of unceas¬ 
ing controvexsv lictwccn ractu and races, creeds and rn^cds. and 
Mrnestly dosire a belter understanding hetwc'Mi lor contending 
flemi^lts of the Jv^ly politic in India. 


Tn take first the iclaticiis of the rulers and the ruled It u out 
jnlid that the liiic of c'rjinarcarion bcliween the two is growing fninter 
iind binter every diy, and lo call some people the rulers and others 
die ruled wnnid vion appuu as alaiird and meaningless.in British 
as it doe^ in Great Britaiu, or, reoier home, in our ovni Native 
^ eqU^hcre one brother is a member of Gov-irnment and another 
i vel5ubjecL. Indians have already been mc-nbers of the British 
tWiinent and may ba. so again. I'wo Indians arc the trusted 
Alecs of Ills Majesty's Secretary of State, who is responsible to 
its MajcJity, and ihjough the ParlianieDt to the British rcople,ror the 
I ind government of India In India itself tlie Supreme Government 
f Us fin Indian member, and we may take it that at no tune would the 
k .-d^Bmincnt of ^dia be without an Indian. Whom then aie we to 
rI ' the rulers <Ad whom the ruled ? As we have smd, the line, 
h wh was pwhi^ nev«y lo very hud and fast, is now Daint, and in 


course of time would be obliterated altogether. The dream of the 
poet would then be realized— 

" I becRinr Thmi, Ttiim liccamest I, I hecame Life, and Thnu heaunest Body 

" That nmu; nuy hcnKlorlh my, I om diATernil and Thoa art diflmnt." 

When this obliteration is accomplished, the present dangers of 
mticism will cc.a.sc to bi* The Opposition will then be as 
re&poasihiu as the Govominent, and responsibility all the world over 
goes hand in hand with sobriety of judgment and temperate 
expreision 

What IS i!ie duly of the Journalist nil then? Is ho to 
atajuicsce in ail that emanates from men in authority, to accept on 
bended knees the truth of official oracles, to regard every opiruon of 
a public s(.rviLMt as an axiom of Euclid, iw at least part of Holy Writ P 
Whatsoeve.' may be il:c attitude of this or that official, wc feel sure 
there i.s nom- so danig or devoid nf sense as to claim for his opinions 
anything like llie sanctity we have suggested in our question On 
the other hand, as the Duke of Wellington used to say, good or bod, 
His Majesty’s Government must go on. We can conceive the 
existence of some in econciUbles who do not wish it,to go on. We 
nexy even admit that some such do exist. More the pity. But even 
they cannot be so utterly ublivious of sense and judgment'—we 
exclude the insane from this consideration—to think that any Gov¬ 
ernment on earth would or could knowinvly tolerate sedition and 
revolt Rebellion may be morally justifiable sometimes, but it can 
never be legal And if it is the duly of a Government to administer 
ihe laws it fullowii luat it is justified in taking all steps necessary to 
make those laws ob eyed. 

These are truisms, wc know, but nothing is at times more 
in need cf emphasis and exposition than a truism. We shall 
therefore repeal another. All rnoeism that encouraged disobedi 
cree to the law of the land must as a matter of its duty |)e 
discouraged and put down by a (^vernment that intend? to govern. 
And what may such cnlicisim be? We include in such cnticism^ 
every insmuiotion about the good faith of the Government, ever)> 
endeavour to show up the faults of the administrators, not with a view '* 
to have them removed, but lo excite popular disalTeclioo, and every 
suggestion that such faults are constitutional and congenital in a 
foreig.) Government, and therefore removable only with tlie yeiiiovol 
of the Government itself. If we exclude all this, is there not itillj 
ample space foi any critic to roam in r Wc rannot do better thau tS 
quote the words of an ex-Fresidenc of the A^iuslim League, whom' all 
India rejoices to see to-day os a distmguishc-d member of the Indjan 
Government. " We reserve,** said the Hon'blc Syed Ali Imam " the 
right of fianiily, fearlessly, and boldly criticizing the measures of 
Government ^ we ruacrve the right to protest, howsoever respectfully, . 
against the conlinuaiicc of certain of its* methods; wei reserve the 
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right t3 "erusc to believe in the soundness of a particular policy of it; 
iUid wc aJsfj reserve the right of standing shoulder to shoulder with 
our brethren of other denominations when we find our country 
su/Turing under a real gnevanc^*. But at the same time we declare 
that in our relations with Oovernment we will not |jermit malice to 
cross oiir path, warp our Judgment, and create disaifcction." 

ThlS'gives a journalist all the latitude that he needs. It is true 
tlierearc restrictions nccesiiary in India which are needless, and there¬ 
fore non existent in Kurope. That is only another way of saying that 
India is rwjt Eurofie. Those restrictions uc due to a mass of ignor¬ 
ance and all the prejudices that ignorance breeds We believe in 
political pur'ty, not in prudery In spite ol all the rtsponsibility of a 
journalist, wc do nrjt intend to reduce our criticism to the milk and- 
water of absolute menul nullity. Language, with all its tcmiiernteness, 
j;nust be re.ally effective fur purjxjses of criticism But that joiirnalijit 
must be credited with a total lack of the sense uf propurLion who ignores 
the existence of a vast r|uantiiy of iniflaminablc material spread all 
over the country whuh a chaiiec sfiark might at any moment kindle 
into an ungovcmahle flame 'I’he genie of our unconscious creation 
may grow too big lor his Ixjtllc, and lardy rt*grets would not then 
absolve us. 

Turning to the rm cs now uiluibiling India, we slill I'nid the ancient 
« difference of colour 'I'his is not peculiar in the rckiions of Kiiglish- 
men, or even ICurript'ans in general, with Iiiclun^ and (jther Asiatics. It 
existed m Vedic India itself. Tli»*rc‘ Is nothing new under the .sun, and 
the oldest thing in the world must be a Tdlacy But we .irc hoijcful 
that the fallacy of assigning virtue to the pigment of the skin, ihoiigh 
it IS dying hard, is ut last d>ing If ivt can hasli n the end, we may be 
trusted to do so. At any rate, we may pledge our hoiunir that we 
shall be ut the kill But while asking the Wiiitcs to do their diit>, 
wc should expect the Non-Whites to d'j theirs is wi (1 Ouis should 
not be a narrow )sttriolisin whuh would set u]) an inquisition for 
sifting riKial origins. I'or our |xut, we shall reg-ird him as the true 
iialioiialist who truly works foi the nation. I'u us, an liingl.sliman 
is not a suspect While including all who (.'ire to slun. it in our 
comprehensive cutnaraderif, we sludl leave the l)la< k Killing to 
other. A gr-'iit writer unt i' iriLii a jok" It laikd, f'lr the world 
look him seriously. I'hi wd of uhl; became I he wisdoui of many 
On the least provocal on we were inforiii'’d ih n 

“ Kiist IS lutsl, and ^Vesl is Will, lUid luvirlhe 'wiim slidl 
men " 

Wc may iKlieve m IIk gulf, but lefiise Ui bi lievc it as imlMidg 
.ibit Remove pnde .mil suspicion on one uili, loul pri-juil'ci and 
Huspiciiui on 'bi oll'ci. Hp'l it aill not be rtilliiuli in thoivi a i..Tntile 
ver bridge lune- Ibi yianiiig ■ ha'mi Ht th.'il as it may, ihei'e is 
no gulf biiwt'eti Tiiees which individuals cannot bridge. 

'rberc are, however, dinorciu fS all the more disirossing tie-causu 
they exist nnumg I'-idians ihemschCs and Iber'fon eonim uj even 
int>ie‘intim.ately Whosoever was icsixuisiblc for the i oinpilji.on of emr 
Sebuo! Histones «misl bt proud of Ins handiwork IO-d,iy To ihu spirit 
jp^Hiudii lud, m whom the studj i/ Is.ighsb l.itc.ai tl* and English 
History stimulaieil iiutioiulfeelmg, th*' Miissalmanappc.ai • thioaghout 
the long sluiy ol this land le an iinunligatc-d Ixub'irian wliom :i creel 
/ftte turned mlo u niissinrvuy tin the othir hand, the je-emiads 

* of IfiUunic poets, rctoimcn. .ind historifin^ ol the Ust three' or 
'four dcc.ade.s m ill'd m the init.fl ol liu Moslem lad a vague yvt 
(lersistcnt notion that far the least sple.ulid jKirtiun of the .stoiy 
of I,slim WHS the drama eruu-ted by his Hin’cjstors on the Indian 

jSlBjifi. Hiniluvtan became ip hw imu-neation the hand of ll.e 
c'ownlall of Islam fuid the s tne ol Us tragic end. He dreamt 

* dreilms, but they v ere net those of a restored Di Ihi, or a revived 
Agra, but of a new Coiduvii, a rc-incan-ated Baghdad There has 
grown ui> in th's manner n lalse conception, on the one hand, of 
llttSia as liic hind ol .V new Hindu nationality, iind on the other, 
a nutiobiemis isolation and 'dangerous detachment f^om the land 
wh)cb Ipts Ijcen the homo «of millions of Mussalmaus for so many 
centuries. 


We will not be sts dogmatic as to tssert that this is an 
exhaustive analysis of the feelings and setftiments of Hindut and 
Mussalmana But we may fairly claim that it is substantially 
accurate, and generally indicates sufficiently well the tffigin of the. 
present estrangcmeni between the two most important sections of the; 
Indian people And it is this exclusiveness and this detachment that 
constitute together the greatest source of danger to the growth 
of an Indian nationality. 

As for the controversies over representation and the public 
service, we regard them as far less serious. When the Mussalmans 
bad first lost the mastery of Indio, and the Hindus had with com¬ 
mendable forethought and industry availed themselves of the 
benefits of modern education, the latter scf'nred, as ihe Tcward ol 
liatient merit, considerable ixilitical and administrative importance. 
The Mus.sdlman.s, who were used to the dejircssed state of the Hindus . 
when under their own rule, were now shucked with the new self- 
assertion born of enlightenment .'ind'yiowcr During the lost hnlF 
a century and more, it was the Mussalnuins that were depressed. 
After thirty yt:ars of iVligarh education, a new generation of Mussai- 
mans has now come on tee scene. Enlightenment has once moie , 
given [lower, and po’vt.r has ogam crijaled a good deftl of .elf-asvcriion t 
It IS the turn of the Hindus now to be bhorked tuid staulcd But ■ ' 
this cannot List In .x few years the surprisr w’ould wrsr off, and 

if in the mer.nlimc tljentuation is well handled, the two •'emending 

[xiriiLS would Ixigin to recognise whatever reasonableness there is in 
each other’s claims. * 

But the * silualioii must in the meanwhile be carefully handled 
Wc liave no fiiiih m the cry that India is iinilcd. If India was 
united where was the need of dragging ^hu vi ncrable Vresident of this 
year's Congress from n di«tant home ? I'lie hare imagination of a 
feast will not dull the edge of hunger. We have less faith still 
111 the sanclunoniou mess that transiTuitcs in its subtle alohcmv < 
riiijftciou! monop.ily into fervent patriotism * ' 

“ Tvi'n .!'• pw.r tin’s (’.icciv'd vtiili p.ii.iUi^ grapes . 

l)r> siirkil li} ihe ^ye, amt piiv ilic maw,'* ^ 

those nf IIS who laiinol dislmgiiisth in,c gold ficni the glittei 
cl pijnous coins, will one day surfiit hy ibc car and pinclL 
the heiiil. Bui the [lerson we love h<,^t, fear t'lp nmit, ^nuJ ff 
trust the I(..ist is llie iiuixiticgt 1de.'lll^l (roetlie lii.! of Byroi 
th.ll he WJ1-S a .irodig's'U'po( I, luit that when he reflected he was 
11 child. Well, we think no better and no worse of the-nan wfio 
i ombines gre.al ideals and a guaiter imj-ailiLiice. So many eflerts. 
well meaning .is ■,.! II as ill-begollcn, ha’ •; faded .11 bringing umtv u 
this distracted land, that wc cannot spare ^.ven cheap and hcentlcs- 
flow, rs n.' •oiliment foi the gnive of another dl indgtd tndiavtivr 
Wf shall not make the imsiake of gumn-iing together pieces of brokci 
glass, and then cry over the unixicct's^fiil resuft, or olame thi 
refractory material. In other woi .s, we shlill endeav.vur to fate the 
siiii.xtion boldy, nnd respect facts, howsoever ug'v and ilid.ivxnued 
It IS poor statesmanship to slur over im on\L,nient realities, and 
not the iew-sl important success in achievinir unity is trie honeV and 
frank recog-iliion of dLep-seated prejudices that binder i> and thr ^ 
yawmig differences that divide r 

But while providing for to-day, we must not forget the mornyw. 

It b our firm bcliuf that it the Mussalmans* or the Jlindux attempted 
to achiev-' auccesv in opposition to, or even w ithout the co-operarKin 
of each other, they will not only fail, but fail ignominiOusly. But every 
btep has to be taken with caution. Nothuif^ m history, ancient m 
modem, provides a iisefii analogy to the condition of-modem India 
History never repeals itself. But it is still the best (iducativc force 
for mankind, and it lias its lessons for us also. 1 he problems of Ind&k 
aiu almost international. Bui when the statesnieri odd philantbmpists 
of Europe, with all its wars of interests and natjonal jealousies, do tm 
despair of alralishing war and placing Pax on the ^hronc nf BeUona 
shall we despajr of Indian nationality 7 We may not '.'roote to-day the 
patriotic fervour and the fine national frenzy of Jxpan with its 4c 
millions of homogeneous people.* But a concordat li J e tliatbf Canada 
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I . imat b^ond the boumls of pncticability. '■Ii may not be a love- 
\ lh™ge, bom Of romance and poetry. But a maria/f* dt anwtnanct^ 
J Imoumbly contracted and honourably maintained, is not to be 
Let os begin with honest prose, and the Muses wiK not 
I I prbid the banns. Even this is no easy task. But it is one worthy of 
I Jrihe sons and daughters of India, and deserves their toil and 
' self-sacrifice. Oh I Unity, 

V “ Thna will come, join men, Vnn rnilion unio nation. 

* “ Bnl not for ui who wnVrh in-dny and burn 

“ Thou will come ; hot oflei whai long years of trial, 

" Weary watching, pahi-nt longing, dull denial " 

I 

I Notes. , 

At i.\st the |)Ost vacated by the Hon’blc Mr Butler is filled. 

Although for some reason or other Sir James 
TTie Foreign Dunlop Smith, who as P S V had won the 
{ SecretAiy. ^^^cem and affection of a repiarkably ilargc nnm- 
' ber of educ.ated Indians of all political [parties 

I and religious (icrsiiasions, could not come out to India again, 

I as soino believed and many hoped he would do, the ■ hoice of 
I Government has not fallen on a member of the Indian Civil 
i Service, but on a military officer. Whatsoever lie the fatsoa d'dtre 
I of making hard and fobt rules which make certain a|)[io{ptnientH 
the monopoly of a particular Service, we ^do not believe that 
any good can come of narrowing the rm le of candidates eligible 
' for the higher appointments at least. The (''Vil Sen ice is no doubt 
I a remarkable Service, and - few of its members who jump 
over the hurdle of a ('ollcctoralu arc such os ran be con¬ 
sidered inefficient for the ilgher appointments. Bui even a high 
level of mediocrity is a poor qualification for posts such as the 
Sucietaryshi]! of the Foreign Department. We thcrcfoie rejoice iliat 
T./)rd Hardinge lyis broken the established rule of selecting a Civilian 
as the Foreign Secretary, and given ihe place to a soldier Sir llcmy 
McMahon has a distinguished record o.S service under tl.' Foreign 
I . Dejiartmrtit, and he combines with an intimate knowledge of foreign 
affidrs, particularl) those of ^hc Afglian and ihe F^rsisn frontiers, 
a tact and a temper which .ire sure indications of success in an 
office that demands them !o an unusual extent. It Irviks as if the 
nffaini of th*e Fronnura would attract jjarticuUr attention during 
^he new Viceroyalty, for a combjn,itJc>n of Lli.i Lite remianetit 
Under secretary for Foreign Affairs urd th< 'ate ('hief Officer 
^cximponyiog His Majesty Aic Amii c^ji betaken nothing if 
not this. . But we ore runhilent lliat thi> jiolicy ul masterly 
inactivity rather thor^ of a inisciiievous activity vroiild lie followed, 
I and IBs Excnllency ttould rio* ukn hin cue from those who 
wish to round off an esgcuiially augular frontier The ji.isent 
in the timt fo' consolidaung the work of .Llurm begun m tiu last 
quimjuennium, not for uiaknig frc’itiers sdenlific and j)u.shi.ig ihc in 
; forward. The premier l»er>ice lias hilherro shown no signs of chagrin 
lU- the apparent neglect, as it did through its chief organs when 
r" .ui Hbn'ble Member of the Executive Council ounp direct from 

* England Every appointment means a do/eo rlisapnointmcnts, but 
the^ml Service is in the matter of ijie tngn offices held hy its 

^ members still futi/e /rincept. It can afford to be ;icneious, and 
tlie goto of India must lic the gain of a conscientious Service 

Wb luhiD Jilst now in our contemporarips a good deal about ihc 
.Peace Conference, us it :s collrd, which was 
. The Rap- beld at AllaliabaJ on 'he New Year’s Day, and 
i Orochezneilt impoiience is .shown at its alleged sterility 

1^1 Let U8 ask tliese imputioiU friends whal they 

^expected tbe Conference to achieve. Did they believe that any 
' ij^onreaenn*. like (his, held for the first time, and that too for 
a few hours, Would result in the disappearance of all prejudices 
* dti the part of those who had hitherto opposed each other not 


effu-sivcly ki,sslng the hands of the .Mlahabad Pandit and inurinuring, 
“Alas, my poor brother.”? To us, it is for the piesenl'iuffinpnt 
that the Confcrencu met, that the rival forci's came face to face, and 
gave each other even if an impatient hearing. IJke a dipvn a cold 
tub on a chill Di-cemlier morning, the first plunge was the most 
forimdablL: part of the business. 'I'lic ice is now broken. It will 
thaw in time, and wc feel confident that when the ('ommittce which 
was apjxiinted at tlie Conference has met and formulated the issues 
of both patties, even if it does nothing else, there will arise on the part 
of both a desire to settle matters as far as possible^ out of court. 
The greatest draw-back was that hitherto each of the rivals put 
forward his cKiims in the midst of Ins own partisans. liiach counted 
without his host But this obstacle m the way of pnigfess is now 
removed. If the Committee does nothing else but focusses the 
vague claims o'* each party it will have served a usefiil pm pose. We 
have, however, some sympathy for the correspondent who writes to, 
us and signs hiniyelf J^ax Indtcti, but wc trust it will not be long 
before the proceedings of the (Conference are duly published for the 
information of the general public. The numbers assembled in the 
Hall at Raja Hotel were loo many fur leaders, and certainly too 
few for their following, and we are not sure if the presence of a 
large number of jicopie in such a small room did nut increane 
the heal of the controversy It was lucky that no Ixsltle like 
that of Plossey ucrurrid afier tbe [lacking of the Black Hole—if ^ 
Ihe proprietor of the Hotel would forgive us fur misnaming a 
fairly large hall designed fur far different purposes, .\nolhbr feature 
of the arrangements was peculiar One of the ” high contending 
IJurties" as Pn\ calls them, nominated a number of apokesmen 
and ,adhered to this Self-denying Ordinance even when it was 
very >rksome Hut no jUih disciplinary measure was insisted on 
for the othci side and spokesman followed spokesman without anj^ 
let or hindrance II DimeDum millets are to be tschewcd, it 
wQjld be better if both .agreed to esclu'W them Or would they 
always agre-J to differ ? 

M« AnnulL\n it'N -1 Ycsuk Aii, IC’S, a distinguished meiobcr 
of a distinguished service, presided at 
Mr. A. Yusuf Ali the Iasi Session ot the All-India Maho- 
and MaKomedan mechn Kduiational Conference nt 
E^ducation. Nigpur The presidential address was 

well worthy of the high reputation of 
the author nl “ Life and l.Aboi‘r in India ” and provided consider¬ 
able lood for 'reflection He emphasised the fact that whether 
inchnr to optiimsni nr doubt, our cnicf duty is to act both individu¬ 
ally and by cnnccntnitcd, well directed effort He applied to the 
Miissidinans of to-day the advice of Kudyard Kipling to the Boy 
Scoiits . Ill a light Oorrwr, never lepioach or blame or argue or shout, 
and wc trust the advice lias been well received Relernng to the 
necessity of adiifiiing ouiselves to the ever-varying needs of the 
lime, he s,iid tha', nti moral or lehgious code of conduct tan be 
talloil complete which does not deal wiMi the conflin of cla.shing 
intcrcsi'.. tlie flux of varying opinions and .shifting needs, and the 
subtle rnovemems, hidden but pow'crfu), which affect humanTlife 
He comliated very successfully the fi ar of -^ome wijo have n^t corr- 
fully studied the Miginh Movement that the niiimm of Aligagli 
would be only Mahornedans it praslerea nikil. 'I'he Cild Boys 
owe Mr. Yusuf .Ah ii heavy debt of gratitude fur his spinted defenct 
of them. He said, “They all bear the hall-mark of self-.'espect, 
honesty, character, and gnl. Such men, you may depend uport it, 
will^ind and consolidate , they will act rather .as a ccincnt*tban as 
a separatist force They have gone out into the world and slffiwi^.i 
splendid power of organisation and of adaiilation to the reassnoble 
wishes and prejudices of other communities These .ore ftol tffe 
signs of a decadent spirit fortifyinj^ itself in a po-.ition c^isola 
tioii.” Refernng to our contemporary " 'rVie Old Boy ", and jwssibly 
also to ourselves by anticipation, he said that some of the mine 
daring spirits among them had recently “ 'aunclicd a raid into the 
thorny vale of journalism ” with a view to keep 01|1 Uoya together 
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uid %i|^hilatc the distances that might separate them in space. Wfe 
hope the elTort succeeds. For this is the hour of triah and the 
alumni »)f Aligarh have to prove the strength and |KJwerful organis¬ 
ation of flicir rreemasonry bj- malting the Maliomedan University a 
faU aixtmpli this year, Mr. Yusuf Ah has well discussed the 
characler that jirojccl,' and wc commend his nhscrvalions to the 
atteiitiuri ol all critics of that idea Itc emphasises the truth that 
it will not Ik; a "rIenomin4itional University’’ in the sense in which 
the term is nnlitunly undursUKjd Its duors will not be dosed to 
nnrvMoslt-ms any more (luin are iht! donrs of Aligarh College. It 
will he a Moslem University in the .inglft sense that “il will promotii 
the idi,ds whu h the Irulian Moslems have evolved out of their 
LduuiiionaF rxfitrKnce of two gi neratirms It will eiudiiragu the 
iiiethodH most raliulatcd to advance the .Mrjsleni spirit whu h has 
ever stood foi ■iniverNility as oppprjscd to exilusis'cness " Referring 
*tci the rdiii;ation of women, he nplly asked if glaring dis[>arity iri age 
IS (nrip« rl) n [iroliair’d m marnagt, should nrrt great ru|iroliation lie 
shown by publif opinion for the ludicrous uisiiarity hi'twccn the 
inleller tiiid ciillure ol the two sexes. lie .iskcd the Mussalmans to 
equip H liUge l.iboral')ry for .Scienlifie Rcseiireh, but be did not neglect 
the humbler but still more nec» ssary Workshop “'I'o rmisli the apex 
jou want llie liuse ” Ills remark, on the '‘ill-|)aul .i.ir| de.ulemng 
tasks of nuiiiotonous rlLStenly " demand the instant .itli ntuin of all 
I lovers (if Indian Art He nduulir] the idi a that poverty was the 
(hief obstar Ic in the Wixy of the Mussalmans It w.is nndoubledly 
a diuadvaiitnge, but "acting on mm of .pint aiui di‘lcripiriation it 
may be a great Umie" A tlioughiriil .uldre.s ihii, worthy of a 
cultured niul refined Mussiilmun 


"No MiMi-siON—even on liu'inc.s" 'I'his was the up!) whieh 
_ the Congress hiid ie<'entil not so very long ago 

jLnirCC from a pir-deces'ioi of Lord Ihirdinge But 

l^rd ilardinge knows a thug or two in di[)loiiKU), .iti t His 
I'.KCclleiu'y realized iHtti r than his piulet essor ol Kodlesloii that it 
served lUi [nir|iose to art the fvirt of llu ostnrli and hope to .Inmdi'.h 
the t^ingrcss liy olTin.illy ignoring its iM'tenre li is susp»'(i[ij 
that another Viceregal diplomat lu>.d hoped o kill it with'iindness, 
but llwt an unruly 'alrap triod I'le s;ime tai ti,;s »s he had 
suereicslully used at the boinbardmeni uF Alexaiidns, and ihijs I->rced 
the lioiiils ul his superior We do 'lor snipes t 1 ah d Hard,ngc of 
any such rehiu'd cruelty A diplomat can fool lome (n opi j all 
the lime, and all ih(‘ people fur .some tirre - but !ir caniirti lool all 
the |«t;ople all tiu'Lime. 'I'hc'fO is always a day o* discovery, and 
stAtesinanslup I-dithililt to begin when diploimicy lias licen tried 
.tiid failed We iheiLfore take it ilut Loid Haniiiige was genume'y 
(ircpared to meet thir>c whom olhcialdis^u hud given a wide beith 
so long and to argue with them alnjut ihe nei J of ofTictal n lalions 
with the C’oiigres' The (^iiv.;ress has done ginid wi-ik in ,pite of 
much that could well have been avoidi-.'d Uiit widi thi> ev|ninsioa 
of the ('ouncih' <1 hu. now .iteud on anulher, and no less 
iiaefulJpha'A* of its existence As h poprlur adiociih m the court 
wImph HLs [Cxrulleiiey |irr!bide-i. the non-elective (^lllgles^ ha> 
been supplanted by men (luly ihcted and legally rei .^gnised 
AS the repiescnUiIve-. ol the yienple The wind lus alroady 
bycri taken oat rf it« sails by l.u leforni-: of I cnis Modey 
and Minto, rjiciehire ii will not do h>r the (.'ounriHo’s to 
resolve thuinselvra evs'ry now jnd then into .1 Congress Deputation, 
as His Ivxcuih nry nroadly though tactfiilly Imiied But the 
CcuigreM can still educate public, ripneon and roriis the views of 
educuAxl India—or at least a poition of it—and preyiare the brief 
foit tbe Cuuncillonj. The solicjior’s work is not uccessanly less 
important than that of the /Wvocuc*, and we hope it will be well 
done. Wild-cat bills, unpractical rrsolutions, and vogue 
quesUons should nut waste the valuable time rif official and non- 
official members, and tho Congress Session will offer on excellent 
opportunity for exchange of vieits between the members of Counribi 
and tbcir cunstitiumts, as also between the Councillors themselves 


Three general censusds have already ^fldeen place in i 
intervals of ten years and the fourth will take pla I 
Urdu in on the 10th. March this year. Besito the mcrl 

Rftil^al- enumeration of the population, there u moc|l 

coUateral infomiation to be recorded in a censwi' 
and this record affords results highly valuable to the administrator 
In the " Schedule ” in which all this information is recorded, amongst 
others there are two heads, " Religion and Sect” and “ Langua^. 
ordinarily used.” During the controversies over the Reform Scheme, 
the lest of nunibers was one which one of the many contending 
parties clothed with supreme importance for purposes of representa 
Uon, and although the decision of the Govemnienl hasgone againsi 
that view, it is still hoped by those who rc-lied on numbers that the 
view of the majority would sooner or later prevail. Tire Moslem 
rainonty, although it refused to make numerical strength all-import 
ant 111 such matters, raised (Questions .ibout the enumeration of many 
ca.slcs and tribes as "Hindus,’’ and Ks tho question of the Hon'b'e 
Mr Sinlia 111 the lastRsieeting of His Excellency’s Legislative Council 
shows, educated and orthodox Hindus arc much concerned at thi.s, 
and considerable dissatisf.icuoii has evidently been caused in those 
circles We shall deal with tl'.e question later, as it lias more than one 
asjiurl which needs careful 'unsidcwation Out wc Ic-am that tlir; 
Census has provided fresh cause for (yuarreb over another hixid o{ the 
" Schedule," namely, " T,inguago orihtianly used.” PerhajM the 
bitU'rcsi political loiitfovcrsies in all countries have been those whu li ■ 
related to Education or Tjxnguage It has been claimed by soire 
that Urdu is t^e lingua frnm a of India, while others aaserl that th.il 
proud title belong’^ by right o.nly to riiiidi. Others, again, deciarr 
that there is no su( li thing as a lingua fftinni In India, and thid this 
is a (Kilyglot land, a Rabcl of many longues. \Ye slull de<U later 
with this thorny question , but we may mention here that It will 
certainly hurt the amrnir propre of the friends of Ibdu ilo know thal 
what they call the &ngua franca of India and the ‘^ucen of Vcrn^i 
cuiars had by some freak of fortune been a holly omitted fioni the 
list ol Vernaculars in the'’ru]es laid down foi the guidance of the 
enunierntor' in Bengal Tins 1$ indeed the mmy of fate. ITic Queen 
of V'cniaculars to be gnen " Diirwaza Bund ” wlun every halting 
diaieil and misshapen of the Provinrc of the I/)wer Cange- 

IS given the benefit of the " open door" Ptxw, discons^ilate, Queen ' 
In a rural ^iniish in England, a nww Parsoq delivering his first sermon 
astonished liis unlearned panshoners by trying to disprove the exis! 
ence of hcH, whiih h,is a ravouritc tbeme with this theologian. AfU*( 
the sermon w.c. nvci, one ot the aiKlj^eucc turned to his neighbour 
anda'-ked him liow' iic liked the scnnrjii ‘ Well,” said the bewildered 
rushr, "if there be no hell, Tom, I be wondetin’ Aheie 1 shall gi- 
then" ll seems vhat the millions ixho speak Urdu in Bengal and 
Rchar would have been just a.s bewildi red as th*' rustic if an exacting 
Census enumerator had refilled to enter Urdu as the language nse(^ 
by them, ns being " not in the rules " “ What shall we sfjeak the*i ? ” 

would have been a natural query. Wc doubt not that some resour.'X* 
ful cnumeoiior would Have classed them .is " deaf-mute ” if they had 
persisted in refusing to be classed as speakers of " Hindi" 'Hiese 
contingencies will not, however, arise now, for a timely protest wn» 
sriil by Mr .S Sultan AhnuKl, the energetic Joint .Secretary of Ihr 
Bengal Provincial Muslim f,eague, to the Census .Superinterident of 
Bengal, and Mi. O'Mnlley has shown great prompineM in giving 
a favouniblc reply to the request of the League. This must tie somu 
little cuiuolaMoii to 'be Quciui of Vernaculars, and her devoted 
subjects should thank Mr O'Malley foi saving them from the 
officially ordaint^d silence of those who have no lehgiiii(te to use 
at aP > 

Mr a. f.. H1K1.KV, the new Prinqjial of the Calcutta Madiusa,. 

took over cltargc from Dr.' £. Denison Ross on 
Of, El. Deni- the 3rd. instant V^e greatly regret the retirement 

son Ross Princtpmhip of the 

Madiama, which he loves 10 miA'h. Dr. P’m«' 
wax appointed to that position {11*1901, aod ha 
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the keenest interest in his work at the Madrassa, and in Mahoinedan 
education generally Among ftie number of things that have 
been accomplished during his tenure of office, may be mentioned the 
roundation of the Muslim Institute, the enlargement of the Library, 
(be revision of ihe curricula, the establishment of the higher courses 
in Arabic, and Iai>t but not least, the Baker Hostel, v> Inch has 
proved such ti boon to the College students Dr Ross was a great 
friend and benefactor of the students. He started a chanty fund 
to help poor and deserving students, and norked very hard to get 
them scholarships, and later, appointments. There r> a very large 
number of young Mahumedans, in Bengal and elsewhere, who 
owe their education and careers to him A great linguist and 
orientalist, he created an atmogpheie of learning at the Madrassa, 
and initiated a batch of young Mahnmedans into the mysteries of 
onginal research. Of the research scholars who have been trained by 
him, some are doing very uell indeed. One secured a State scholar¬ 
ship, and IS at present in Germany studying for the I*h IX degree , 
and another on tlie Iftt New Year’s Day, was the renpienl of an 
honour jfw^cpanng a learned cataJpgu^of the Persian mnniiscnpts 
in thtHUkous Khuda Bakhsh Library. Dr. Ross rarnes Ins Usirning 
very lightly, and possesses a charming .and fiL>ciiiating persunahty. 
He IS sympathetic and u,arm-hearted, and like the I.ttc Theodore 
Beck of Aligarh, is one of these Knglis'limen who arc doing a great 
service to the British Empire not by nirming battles but by uiniiing 
heart.s. In Mrs. Denison Ross the • s^dents lose ,a gracious and 
cultured lady who mixed freely with them and took the liveliest interest 
in their doings. We liopi£ that the Mahoniedniis of Bengal will 
not tail to Aimmeinoiate Dr Ross'’s rrincipalsh^) of the Madrassa 
in some suitablr* form. 

We have received a d'*tailed account of the pci for iMiices of 
^ the Aligarh team —I'asl and Present—in 

Alig arh Crickcl TJombay We aie plcnsod to imic Ihal^i 

spile of the dc<xiy in Aligiirh ^>ickct they 
have kept up their nmuLauon ^nrl looking to thr loci that Mr. 
Ehaanul Hoq, the famous Middlesex cnckctir, and CapLiin of 
the 1903 team that played ai Buiiibuy, could not go, and 
Mr. All Hasan was totally out of foirn, one must say ihat 
Aligarh Cr'cket docs not seem after a'l to have gone do«-n 
so much as It IS leported to h.'ivc dune. Coming to facts, the siiow 
against Rie Hindus w^ very Uiid , hut jl is rq^oiled that the Hindu 
Gymkhana ground '.s a purely batsman's w'ckiib .ar'dthe Aligarh buv.leis, 
Messrii Shufkat and .Salaniuddin, r'cild do nothing In thoir mnings, 
too, they Jiad bad luck, a.s i^o of their licst liaismen, Salamuddin and 
A. Kaz^k, wcie run out and two more were stultified But ihi'y 
recovered d'C Inst ground ogai.i.st ihe Parsis—whrise icani liail no Ic^s 
than nuic members who kad played ui the .\riiiual Prendenry iiLitch— 
in beating them by an irin'ng.s and 35 .ucs. The bowliiu- was 
remarkably good, Mr ‘^^hJTkat securing a * hat-trick." 'I'hr. match 
against the Bombay Gymkhani^ with cricketers hke M.iJor Greig and 
Mcjsrs. Sprotr, Coombes, Brooke, and the English [irolessional 
Caffe, fndedina hnlhant victory tui th>. Aligivliuns. We are 
told C-itffe, tlie Worcestershire professional and ^•oa^h of the 
Ail-india team, is going to .Aligarh for three wi-eks. This will 
Tip doubt i>c a (fruat .stimulus to Aligarh iTickur M'e bcieivc 
Mesarv Salamuddin and Sluifkai have every cha.icc of going to 
England as members of the All India icAm, but that Mi. K.A//ji.k has 
refused, and that Mr. Syed Hasan’s name is being con.sideri'd. 
During the course of the Aligarh team’s visit to Bomtiay, the idea of 
turning the Tnangular contest into a QuadrangUr senes of matches 
was taiked.of and we shall not be surprised to see a Mahomcdaii team 
taking part in the inter-communal matches in Bombay :n September 
next la it not cirious that long before the Moslem League was bom, 
Indi'Sns, even Indian cricketers, divided themselves into communal 
groups? 'It is a remarkable testimony to the persistence of the 
eommunAl separation- Between Hindu, Moslem, Paisi, and English 
cncket teama and the separate electorates, what % strange analogy 
and still n|}ie strange contrast > The Aligarh Captaifi asks us to 


announce how very grateful every member of his team feels to the 
members nf ihc Bomluiy, Hindu, nnd Pnrsi Gymkhanas for their 
kindness and lavish huspiLility Spcc'al lliofiks ,are due to ihe 
nienibers of the Islam Gymkhana uho ivltu their hosts, and 
pariu ulariy to Mr H.uh C 'I'yahjj, the Secretary, who was ever ^*ady 
to look 10 the Icasi coinforl of Ins gi’osLs 

T Hf expression “ in season ind nut of season ” is a common 

Tho Season for 

,, ^ „ llie coirt'l.'ilion of the seasons and the topics. 

v./Opy. WliLii Ihe Reform .Scheme was on the official 

anvil, It w.is forged in its Litter st.iges in a treinundous hurry, so that 
the new ('ountils (ould micl’I 111 the [iioper legislative season ' And 
if then' Is a legislnlivr season, there is .also a polilc'jil and ii jouniA- 
I1.SI1C season. It is uhai is ouphruustually railed the cold aeaihcr, 
though Calcutta nuns only Ino seasons, tlie hot and the very hoi 
In England «e li.ivo -i -Silly St.ison when the only topics dis¬ 
cussed are the titanic gooseberry .iiid the Sea Serpent. But in India 
silliness Lasts longer, .mil tlie lucid .nlerval is much shorter The 
dam of politic., tdiuation, lemjA ranee, soeal reform, industrial devc- 
lopinent, iiiid Lidius’ clut-rhal bursts in Xmas Christmas, however, 
comes liiit once .1 jear, -iiid we thank heaven no more Time gallop's 
not only "with u thief to the gallows," as Ko.saluid thought, but 
also with the Indmi journidisl diiiing the silnrnnlia of eloquence 
in December and January And we fear it will not stay still 
only with the lawyers 11 vacation, who are sup[msed to 
sleep ,^l»etw«.n t urn and term, but also with the manufacturer 
of "copy," even if iu, is wideawake. We are flooded just 
iKw with ni.Ueiial for “copy,’’ .ind even the chronic thirst of a jour¬ 
nalistic FalslalT would lie quenched with the flow of licjuid eloquence 
rushing on from Allahnimd, Nag|iur, and other places. We can there¬ 
fore touch upon only a few topics and deal wiih the wisdoin of but 
a few ivise inen at a I'.me If we ii!i.fe left .iny of them river, it is not 
because llity .ao* -ickncd over with the (lale rsut of neglect, but 
becau'-e they an; reserved lor the next issue, and, like wine, their re- 
flecliciiis would Milt ge! •'talc Lji only nnpiuvc with age 1 

A Mussiimvn philanthropist, who (loe.s not wish us to publish his 
name, lias placed a sum of Ks. 1,500 at our 
A ConCC8“ diiposal, with a view to (lay part of the annual 
sjbsciip'ion of TAr Crjmr/j/i/e fur such Mussalnian 
undergroc'u itcs as cannot afford to pay the full 
mounl The Editor will thLrefure lie pluisixl to hear frOin such 
st'ideiUs w hat concession they need. Jj-tters must be accompanied 
by lecominendntiuns from the college luloi, or siaiie other responsible 
person wlio could certily that die concession is absolutely necessary 
We an* conlidcnt tliat the uiidergiiuluates who wish to avail them- 
selv's of rhis ouncessinn would bear 111 mind that if they ask us to 
reduce <he lubscription in their case by a large amount they deprive a 
hrnthri uiMlcrdiuguale, or moie than one, of the chance of scc:unng 
a similar, though Icsitr concession The least reduction, aniTone 
which IS absolutely mrccbsary should he a Led for The conce.s.sions 
wdl be all'll led to the diflerent Provinces in pn*[iorliori to the iKipiilalion 
ind the bai kwanlness ol Mussilmaiis in each Need we saj how very 
gml'’ful we ar ■ to oer beiiefactur whogives to us a larger field of ^ork, 
and to tlie student-world a much needed help 1* 'Ve only Imst his 
example will bo largely followed We are deeply touched by tfiis iftark 
of appreciation of our humble iifliirls, and shall always endeavwr to 
deservi it 

Selection. •, 

TO Mr Gl-AZliBHOOK. 

(On not lieirig nominated for South Manchestei Ihrougli being 

late) • “ 

Tiini' H’l/f lie served. Though sad your story. 

And to your fneiuls a shock, 

Its moral is I.el never TorjT 
Think to put Ijuck the clock. • (Tku/i.) 
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Retaliation. 

Thr South Afrirun pnAilcin looked hkc becoming chronic 
after the jnany nnd powerrul protests sent up by the most repre¬ 
sentative, the most dislinguished, and the niost inHu^ntial 
hodic.s in India and En^'land, .mil the sterility of them all VVe 
need not now dilate on the nature of Indian disabilities m the 
lerritories uiulrr the South Afiiran Uiuon. Nor need wl refer 
to the arguments advanced hitheru/ against llu.ir nintinimnre. 
Perhaps the most powerful reason ^is the one which concerned 
UN .IS Indians living m India, and not .ii Indsuis who had 
niigratid in seaich of gam to a distant |iart of die Kmpin- The 
SfJiilh African qiifstion wfi". the most [loweiful infernal in.Kliine in 
thf hands of ihost wtio lii lii vid in and spread the rult of the liomli 
It was a growing im nuce to the stability of ihi liritisli ruk in India, 
and no Ciovernmnit tint valued itself lU more than a ftw years’ 
pun hast could sit on the Lop of rhis crater end ignore the rumblnig 
iioiAcs lx.low. 'rhert wiLS a good deal ol talk of llie rights ol a 
free Oilony Put the rights of a [ji'lly Colony could not swallow up 
the wrongs of a vast r.mpire, and no Colony could be calh d ftte th.it 
ignored the freedcuii of ihosi- ilmt hud m it, wfuked for it, and 
developed it as Indians have (levelo[ieil a eonsidernbli imrtinn nf 
the Union Such technicalities and suhrle arguments did more 
cfcdii to the peliifoggcry td lawyers ihiiii lo the sagacity of “tatesmen. 
tVhni was their duty at the iime^ Nothing loss than what 11 if 
the Ann Khan niciitiuiied in his speech as Chuirniiiii of a huge 
meUling of protest at lloinlNiy in February igoU It was retaliation ' 

And letaliation has come at last 'f'he pity of it tint a weapon 
forged for the cKigimcies of inleriiitUonal rivalry should have to 
1 x 9 iiKed by one inember of the llritish Finpire against another i It 
reduces th'' phrase Otiu IlriUnnuuy Kum to an empty brag, a woeful 
[lorody of tliu proiiil boast ol a Komaii mti/cn 

Wu rejoice that in the first Council meeting of land Hardmge, 
the Government made this welnmie, if minewhat sadiUiung 
ahiiounccnieiit, without further ({uesiions or esoluiions Wc ossnuaie 
ourselves cordially with the s< ntiniciits cxp^^sed by our eminent 
countryman, the Kon'hle Mr Ciokhaic, mimudiately iiftir the Kon’ble 
Mr RoberlNnn had rusiiinLd his seal JbewnoN of the vuicrable 
•Sir VViUiain Wedilerliurn in his Presideniial AdihesSal the 'Mla)i.U)a<l 
Congress have tome true. I'hc long night seems in Ijl dimliiv: 
to .a close and wc already sci the Kmt I’Jimnicri igs of a new dawn 

[out] llardmgc has shown hii.iself lo be a mister of diiihmiKcy, 
ami we iruiy rely on Ills r.iLeellency'-. a.stutenes'' An aimouiuenicit 
in JuniifUy, of his desire to publish in April a in tiliratiou firoliilui-ing 
indimturcd emigintion to Natal, with cITcct Irom July, oilers nut 
only one, hut two chances to the South Afrn an Union to desist 
from a ecunie ilmt hies dvsr'rvcd and recen cd the dism^pinlvutiou of 
nil righl-thiiikinginien We trust, it would serve the pui|X).se 

Ihit wc inav add th.at the sharp edg** of the weap m of i-etalsaiixi 

is dulled not a little by the pri srnre in N.it.il of a “ free ’ Indian 

population III over 6o,ix>o, supplying a lalxair force llut will siiuie 

Sny‘i.o cumpebaate the pljintaiinns for any stopi^ge ol the indentured 

supply Under Ibcsi cii cum-trances the nniiouiiccnii in of the jtd 

in.siiini only lout Iks the fringe nf tUibgu it and couiplirnu'tj problem. 

It a'ust be n'l^aiJisJ only ns a necessary prelude lo more far- 

rcaching nvia.sr.iea r rcijjoctliilly urge on the Indiau Cioverumcnr 

the nejjeasiiv of pressing on the Home tiovummont the need .of 

'ulier disrii.ssu«n in iVie forthtoiurng lnip(.nnl Confereiico of the 
o 

.principles involvcdi .and tluMigi’ts fsji’rcrncd in die Colonial policy 
of exclusion, and the moii.areii that may be cuiisidcrcd [irociicablc 
^ to (k.^tjat lluu polo.)' Out Iqdia si.ould be more fully p^pre- 
\ scntetl m ibai Coulerenee. India, said Lord Moricy, is {lerliaps 
uur only Empire, and an ImiKrial Conference without Indian 
representauves would be the play of Hamlet with thu Dani^ 
Pnnee left out ' We suggest the names of our emineut counUyiiitn, 

• • i i 


the Hon'ble Sii Pherozshah Mehta, the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhaley the 
Right Hon'ble Mr. Amir Ali, add last, but not least,* H. R the 
Aga Khan. In the meantime, I/)rd Crewe, whose* experience at 
the Colonial Office, with its unavailing remonstrances addressed to 
the refractory Colonies, ought to serve him well on dua occasioi^ 
can formulate definite proposals in consultation with the Indian 
Government, so that the Indian representatives may be prepared in 
tune to deal with the astute Doer ixiliticians of tlic douth .\frican 
Union 

Now or Never! 

“ THFkh IS a tide in the affairs of men, which, if token ot the 
HcKid, learlb or to fortune ’ So wrote one w'ho is rccogni/ed all the 
world over not only us the grciitcsL oi |ioets, but also one of the 
greatest thinkers These are wo“ds which we comiiKuid to the 
iittentinn of every Mussalman m India who desires to see his co¬ 
religionists 111 the vanguard of intelleclual and material progrcKS 
For nearly forty years Mus!»ulinaiis have drdimt dre.iius and seen 
fairy visions of iin Indian vTorilnvii, and it speaks volumes for the 
j.MTSistencc of this idea that want of reiih/ation for so long has not 
|H:rceplihly dulled the edge of their deMie 

It was on the rolh of Febniary, 1R73, that the late Mr. Justice 
Mahniood siibnulteil lo a stlect body ol his ru religionists at 
Benares, .a bchemc fiir the creation of a Mahom.'d.in University 
But the suUinnciis and apnfthy of the Miiss,ilmans was such at 
the lime that the foundftt'on of a School was a-s much as his father 
could do, and on the birthday of Victon.i the GorKl a small School 
was founded at Al'garh, in 1S75 But a year and a luilt later, on 
ihi Sth of Jiiniiiirv, 1877, on wturnmg from the Imperial Assemblage 
at Delhi, laird I.yttoii laid the foundailon stopy of the. Mahomedan 
Anglo-Oriental Cn'legc. This was a •■emarkable jirogrcssfor an infant 
iiistitulii 'll, difTcriijg s^j widely ns it did, from I'v Nder serainiine-i 
of Moslem learning But it was not the end-all and lie-all of 
itsfoiindir’s efforts The noble biir.si of enihiisu.sm with which the 
long address to the Viceroy 'dosed wms "* ;nificant ol the ultimate 
dcsiiny of ibe ‘nstitiilion 

'* \si'J loriVing nt the diftirulties which stood in our way, and th»? 
success which has already been .icIuLved, we do not doubt ihai 
we shall continue lo receive, even m .1 larger measure, l)Oth 
iTijiii the English Govirnincnt and from our owi coi'iitrymen 
that l.boial supiwrl which has fiiithercd *n.jr scheMic, 90 thar 
from the seed W'hKh we sow 'u-day iheri> nmy 'pnng u[) A 
mighty tree whose hrnnclies like nc bany.an of the soil, shall 
in their turn strike firm roots the canh. and themselves 
send forili mw’ and vigorous saplings, ihat this College may 
c\p.uid into a University whose aons .shall go forh throughout 
the lingih and hie.adth of the '.and to preach th.? Gospel of free 
uuiuiry, of lurgc-hear’-cd Irderation,^and of a pure morality'' 

When thc.sc eliKpicnt wonls wt re uttered what was the arrtiial 
conililino of affairs? The iiia>n'c of the mstitut on had ’-Men 
from Rs, 5,425 to Rb >5 i35t. An increase uf nearly 300 per 
cent, Ills iiue, but still a ridiculous income for rhe Oxford ci 
M'tslem India, and, as the Statcmeni nf Expenditure cufiouslr 
enough .showed, -m income still .short of the expenditore Ij) 
a i-j pic.si 

In i8i> 7, the Truste/s welconird anothci Viceroy, Ixird Clgin, at 
Ahgnrh. The income had incrca.sed fivefold m the intervening 
twenty years, and amminted to Rs 79,oas But there was still a 
defint, and, what was far worse, it liad just then lieen discov’ered 
that the Head Clerk of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan liod embezzled no 
less than u lakh and a quarter, an amount which constituted the reiah 
of the founder 8 unremitting labours of a lifetime The venenble 
Syed was heart-broken at this d >novery V Foi h^ great sert-ii^,' 
writes Sir Theodoie Morison in his sketch of the history of Alignrti, 

" his fieople magnanimously torgave him; but I doubt whether 
he ever forgave Jiimself for the loss of so much p^lic money; 
he would^sit for houn with bowed head brooding ovef the cahmity. 

4 ^ ) 
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An appeal was made by him, and on his belialf. for subst riphons 
to replace the stolen capital; ^iit Sir Syed himself was too sorely 
stneken to organise a large movement " As a result of this, on the 
27th of March, 1898, the grave closed over the aged founders mortal 
Remains. When the 'rrnstces therefore assembled m the Strachey 
Hall to greet I-ord Elgin in 1897 they met under the shadow 
of a great and sudden misrorlunc. Did Sir Syed des[>air then 
of the University ? Not lie The address presented to the Vii'eroy 
after summing up ihe hisUiry ol the (College, ami striking a balance 
between failure and success, wclU on to say .— 

*'The College has during 22 years of its existence, mfidi. much 
greater progress in ruimliers, m buildings, and 111 reputation than 
wc ventured tu hope IV is still, hoiv.--ver, VL’iy far Ironi the 
atuiinment of the ultimate end wc lnuc set before us, and of 
which wc cannot hope to live to see the foundation ui India, 
via, of a University for the Maliomedans of India similar to the 
great Engli-h Universities of Oxford and 0 .11 iljridge ” 

Aligarh with Its ruined finances i]f 181)7, and the dre.irns of an 
Islamic Oxford for India' Was it si-mle inilveilit), or altc' 
all was It the heroic tenaeit) of purjMJse and greatness of mind 
which refused to he satisfied with ii lower idtal simply Ixtausc 
there weie umnidaljlc difficulties in the way of attaining the 
higher, and Kltle hope of the worker Iniig long enough to 
enjoy the resilulnes- of success? '1 hough he did not live to 
see the completion of lus life's flork, in 1 ffnrt was nude 
imniedialcly after Ins death to raise fends for the Universit) 'Phe 
only iesuIt.of those efioHs was rendenng the Cflege itstll solvent 

Ills Highness the Aga Khan presided at die annual session of the 
MahomudanLducatioiial Omlerem eat Oelhiin i«) 07 , ami .ippedLd 'o 
seven crorcsof Mi-ssllmans for 4 erore of rupees .is the “ r'loson* of 
Tflarii " Some of the more «rdi m spirits oigan.s^'d the P.npei luind 
w'hich for a time flourished well Hut lack of organ iso Liiai is woH 
as of peisisfcnt effort resulted m iht‘ 'arne fnle for th^ Kupn Kimd 
as that winch had Tiifct the Sii Syed Mtmoiial f in* 1 l,i njoq, 
however, the present Kmg Emperor came OiU lo India is tlie 
1‘rmce of Wal^s and promised to visit the'"ollegi. His Higlnies, 
the ./\ga Khan and die late Niwah Mohsm-u' Mulk look advantage 
of this ocroMnn, and Ihcir realoiis tj-opi‘ratH)ii gave to tne 
College a Science Departn'ent which had iu- ked, and tlv, .kicpcc 
S chool,Vilh a Chair,of Scieiii^ founoed by the Old lloy>, iu»w stands 
a.s 1 memorial o'" 'he Koyal visit 

To-day llie College hvs .m i.icoaic of Rs 208,000 .i year, 
which shows an lUr'rosc ol ifij per leol. siini rSy;, In 
nu.-nbeni, too, there lui bc' n a Hriilur increiise, and Aligaih teiiclm 
niyirly «i ihoin-aml Collegians pn>i s^'hoolboj.., of whom 'jo ja-r 
cent, arc resident students. 

Wc pul It to those Mussahnans who leel foi then ('n-rc.ljgi'intak 
and dream dreams of a Mo||cin Unu’ersiiy, is this a tune to give up 
the idea of tha Moslem University which jour great icailf,i ccncoived 
forty yrMrs ago, when English ediicaLmn w;-s legarded a sure 
qualificjLtion for eternal damnation, and which be Ghenshtd 'o the 
last in Epite of the fmancml breakdown in 1897 iLu luunefl 
him to tii> grave * If the idea was well conceived in 1873, .f it 
w« worth expressing to a Viceroy in 1877, when the inemne of the 
CoUega WH3 H paltry Rs. i5>9wc, if it deserved being chenshetl afftr a 
paralyzing less of .practually the whuie of the College capital 
in 1S97, does it merit being aliandoned to<lay when th'' income 
exceeds two lacs, when the chameters and intcllecis of a thousand 
lusty and refined* youtlis are being moulded m the Aligarh mould, 
when, instead cf onemam or a fewmen inteiested in Western Educa¬ 
tion, you have an army of energetic and ardent young men in its own 
to push the frontier of knowledge into the realm of ignorance 
' and dorkaeaa ? ^ou will say, We do not give up the idea. We chensh 
it still. We still dream the same dream, still see die old visions. 
And yet tlys is the least effective pleading, the most damning 
admission, ^er 40 years to be still dreaffiing j^y-dreanis, 
building Spanish castles, and ^wasting your msOnhood in the visiona 


of lotos-eaters I Friend.s, tins is the most heart-rending part of the 
whole business. Had you faced the situation as practical men and m 
a business-like manner, had you either decided that a Moslem Univer¬ 
sity was a mischievous or a stupid idea, or confessed your own 
inahility to use lo the high level of a magnificent conception, then 
you would have certaimy been less to blame than now But to ^play 
with :i gigantic enterprise, to dawdle 111 the most serious situation, 
to make hcliL-vi like ihikhen, siirelj this is not worthy of .1 onc» 
greai and |)iartic<il nice Admit that the ordinary uiiiversities, 
with all till'll nwimfold siii’. of coniinissinn and omission on their 
heads, serve your piirjinse .ulnnrahlj, and those who rightly or wrongly 
ronsiili r ill'* idtj, of a Mahoinedan Umversiay as [url and parcel 
ol jour se|xir.iliMii would ni claim you as iiicn that lud sinned in a 
huiiy and now rtiuiil at leisure Coriftss that though the ideaPis a 
gruit one, worthy of lilans, n is jou that aie pigmies and incajiable 
of achieving it. and the world will ask you to scrap up your jatst 
hislorj .uid joui jireseiil “political im|)cjrlance’’ like n liaitlLsIiip that 
IS out of d.ile and an iinjiciliiiieiit in the sticss of bailie You can 
Like jour c hoii e, but there is no ih-rd Hllenulive You shall no 
longer (Iciech jourself 01 those who look upon you as then friends, 
counsellors, and guides 


Ifjoii Iielicve in .1 Tr.ividi-nrx' wliic.h wale lies ovei the roncerns 
ol humanitj, will you not believe that it is a dis|x.‘nsaLion of that 
same Trovie’-iie e lh.it il is sending in your iiidst the sovereign of the 
large-st MLissalman ICmpire 111 the- world > He c.iine to you five yoais 
.igo, triMtcd ye.11 as lus own, anil lived amongst you, even though 
for a few hours. ,.oi ui ii'l t'le [laraiihernaliii of state Hut could make 
him UM.iii;jr(..ie,h..bL, but ui rh'* easy uniiri'ss ejf aeccs.sibility pn 
his rctiiin to hi'g'.iii'l liL. gave voice U) Lhe mijiiession which Aligarh 
IkuI riLiile oil Imii, and Ills Roy il apjinual filled you with hope and 
evull.iluT At befilteci a gnilefui and loyal jie'nplc, you coiimicmora. 
ted his smy among you by loundnig ihc JVine c of Wales’Memorial 
.be huMj if .'sen 111 c, j id w'jiit one sti p further in the march of progress. 
The destiny M..,i shipes (in ends semis him again to you as your 
licgi loid, yiMir King .mil Emperor Imperial J:)cllii Hint had known 
vanililism, neglctt, iml elccay, as .t hirl known imignificenee' and glory, 
IS one e more to be the: Heart of Hindustan and to witness the 
coriiiiiUion of Us br,vereign '1 liink you Hut you owe nought to your 
King ■'‘oi Hic->’ miiikT ol Royal lavo jr? You have no gems and gold 
lo shower o.i him, no glorious offering wherewith to greet him. In 
Ifiei.ailitr lll^toly ol man, conijiie-rors and kings exacted large fibules 
from then ■-ubji.rls .mil aj<piiiie increased with every fresh morsel. 
Jn.|)eTi.el koine emptied ejul the fiiH cornucopia of her colonies in 
order I.e teed her own Empeiors .mil Pro i:oiisuls, while Hie subject 
lands starved and fii'iiidied Hut the Imperial line Hut lules over you 
IS not to he placated by such sai nfices It loves to see you offenng 
sanificts or your own all us, and your reali2.ilion of your true self is lo 
it the liighust sacrifice Or. the auspicious occasion of your Eniperor'a 
coninraion, I'nuhl you not approach him and bay, “oire, when you 
came to 11-s as the heir of tins great Empire, we offered ypu a 
School of .Science Now that Cod lus been pleased lo send vou 
amongst us again, and you cnine to us. m the fullness of time 
ab King and Emperor, we hiimhly offer you the realised dream of many 
decades and the. maieiiali/ed vision of many rnillioBs—coijjplett 
Miihomidm Univeibity 'Among inj mightier offerings here is 
ours ’ ? ” * 



Poor as you .nay he you are not too poor to found a Unnwrsity. 

It is not money so much in which you have shown yourself lacking It 
n organesaMon, earnestness, and continuous effort Before the^besicged 
citadel of indifference you have pitched your tents and rested jn the 
hope that it will fall like the walls of ^ipncho. It has not fiillen, , *nof 
will It, 111 this manner, ever fall. You have to take the fortress by 
storm, and this is your liest, perhaps your only opjjortiinity VVttere are • 
the rich men of Islam who wish to lead their poorer brethren ? This ^ 
IS the true lest of leadership. Whef^ ore the poor men, of whom it was 
said that Islam is the faith of the poor ? Where are the old men 
with matured cxpcrence and tried in wisdom ? ^nd lastly, where- 
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are the young men, im[iatient through ihor ardour, confident 
in theu ora poreia, and only waiting Tor the opportunity to justify 
theu self-confidence ?• The Old Boys of Aligarh are nor scattered 
all over the country. No nook or comer of this wide-stretching 
land 19 without an Aligarbian. Their Association has bound them in 
a hrotherliood which must juHtify itself now. We learn that Hii 
Highness Ifle Aga Khan, that combination of ripe wisdom and 
youthful bojie and energy, will m less than a week luid a deputa¬ 
tion to all the chief centres of Moslem wealth and culture; 
and Olculta, the metropolis of the Indian l^mpire, is to be 
the first to be visited. His great •charm of manner and 
winning urUiniiy, covolcd with an .elofiiienco born of absolute 
sincerity, will, wu feel confident, c.arry the day. But India is too 
vast'or the work of a single individual no m.itter how influential and 
energetic. Besides, llis Highness’s health is none of the best just at 
prey<;nL What wc need in order to siipplemeiit Ins efforts and iitilirc 
them to tJie fullefit extent is <in organisation at .\ligarli which could 
throw across India a network of earnest enoeavnur. i’rovincial 
DepuL-iUonE, Ihvisional and bical Commitlecs, and dcxirtodoor 
collccloTH in each *nohaUa —these must luck up the efforts of the 
Aga Kluui if the Mussidinans desire to achieve a fimd iriunipli. 

We are infurrai'd that a well-known Old Boy of Aligarh who is a 
Oovcmmeiit servant is going to devote his one year’s furlough to 
this work and is soon to reach Aligarh. Others like him in Govern¬ 
ment service to whom furlough or privilege lunve is due can follow 
his example ; and in this way relays of enurgdiL jiuhlic servants who 
have already created a name for ihcmselvi-s in the ndministratinn 
(if this country could provide the best and yet the most inexpensive 
mahhinery. About three lakhs are already guaranteed hy His High- 
ncfls the Aga Khan, Her Highness the Begum of llhopal, and 
another benefAClor. The Old Boys of the College ordinarily contri¬ 
bute one {XT cent, of their iiicoraes to their Ahna Mater^ and their 
Association thus receives about Ks. Ta,ooo a year Wc are sure 
at a lime liku this they would not hesitate to give a m'jnth’.s inc.imc 
to their old College wliich hns made them what they are This 
would guarantee another lakh. His Highness ibo Nawab of K^impnr, 
who IB the Vico-T'atron of the College, will, we feel ronfidem, not 
only contribute the cost of an Arts College, In lie colled the Hamid 
College after him, but also lead a deputation to Hyderabad, Junogudh, 
Bahawalpur, Khairpiir, and other Native .Siatc.<s for raising the Prince 
of Wales’ Science School to tht status of » scfuiratu College or 
Science. Hu llighiiesii the Niram is even row tho hect .snp]xirtcr 
of Alig&rh. Bui we feci confident that th:; iirennvr Cincf nf India 
will now contribute several lakhs, besides incnasing his annual grant 
of Ks. 34,000, as the Ixist indication of his rcgird for hi.s co 
lehgjonists and liis di voted frieudslnp inr his august Ally. And 
other Princes will surely follow the lead of His Highne.ss iho Nu'din. 

But it is from the mite of the por r that ve expect the most. 
Islam is still dear to them, and twenty lakhs or ihorealiouts is hut a 
poor,ransom for their faith. Wt have known widows imd bei^rs 
giving awiiy to the founder of the College their last .tud jealously 
guarded pice; and if they are njipruadied again in the same way we ore 
confident of an mum mure rnthiisuiBtic rtsponsc As His Highiicsb 
the Aga Kfioii staid, in 1903, iit r*clhi, ' if oiir ideal is nnlr(»h«ed, 
it will be because the ape within luis swiillowod tlie angel, it will be 
because though wc {inilt^s von.ration hir ihe ran.'] and fur the 
Prophet, It is but lip loyalty that will not make tins small .sarnfice 
to levfvc in it!’ purfy the gJurioaii faith of IslamThe tide in 
tlieii afToirs has co,>>c for the Mu.aalnutns It u for them to take it, 
St the flo6d that it may lead them 10 fivtune. It is Now or NEvra 1 
Awoke, arise, or be for ever fallen ' 


. Persiai' 

It is not often that diploniacy lets the laynian into its hidden 
scGiela. But in spite of h\s earlyi career in the Foreign Office, or.d 
til the diplomacy he showed in Korea, on an occasion made known 
to the whole of India after his Calcutta University Convocation 


tirade against Onentol diplomacy, Lord CursoA, we may take it* 
was onythmg but a successful diplfimot He went to Ooford, that 
'* nursery of character and the home of loyal deeds,"* to alhue ita 
young barhanans all at play" from Us cloistered alleys and 
hollowed groves.* He wished to save them from " the coiroduagT 
ease and the morbid exatements" of Western avilizotion. And 
be oiTered them the ennobling and invigorating stimulus of the 
frontiers' Said the massage-bearer, “ The frontiers of rhe Empire 
continue to beckon " 

It was im this occasion that, in his Romanes I.<ecture, the 
Great Unemployed put olT the mask of diplomacy, and showed 

us a liule of the Western diplomat’s physiognomy. He told us 

that Mncc the day when Count GurtchakofT gave an assurance 
to Lord Clarendon, in 18G9, on the subject of Afghanistan, Spheres 
of Influence h.id become " one of the recognised means of extend¬ 
ing .a frontier or of pegging out a potential claim." He described 
what a Sphere of Influence was—for it could not bear definition—and 
said that the degiee of responsibility of the extenor jxiwer " may 
vary greatly with the needs or temptations of the case." But he 

reengnised that a Sphere of Influence " in a still-independent 

kingdom like Persia,’' must be a very dilTercnt thing from Sjihere 
of Influence among the scini Uirbaruus tnlies of the Bahi-ol-Ghazel 
or the Ni^er. He went on to sny that some of the most anxioui; 
moments of modern history had arisen from “ the vague and 
grandiose inierpreiation’’ giv^n to this claim by modern Powers. 
He called ‘:uch Spheres a “ somewhat anomalous tyjie ” of frontiers, 
but said that they usually presented one very remarkable and highly 
characteristic feature “ they are constmeted by European‘statesmen 
with *‘he minimum of reference or deference to the parties prima 
facu must interested, namely, the occupants of the Sphere iticlf I ” We 
take ItMve to quote one more passage f/om this remarkably 
frank document. Said Lord Cumon . " Of ail the diQlamniu: forms 
nr fictions the uniform tendency is for thr weaker to crystalline 
into the huidcr'shajic. Spheres of Interest tend to become .Spheres Of 
Influence \ icmiioniry l^iases to berome pcqiejjrtil, Spheres of Influence 
to develop into Protectorates; Protectorates to be forcruoners of 
comiileti* incorporation." 

Kis Tairdship could not surely credit the many millions c^f 
people ipteresicd in the fate of Persia to leave his 1 iOrdship’.<t 
portentous declaiations severely unread. But if some of thep: have 
read them carefully, as we believe they have, it is not at all 
surprising that the recent British Note, and specially the continued 
ofcupalion of Pensiin rcrnlory by Russia, •bas created in their minds 
grave misgivings about the land ol Hafiz aad Khayyam. We will not 
doubt me intentions of Sir Edward Grey or the Govenimcal that he 
rcprL‘‘cnii., but wc know the fate of some good intentions. We cannot, 
however, be equally sure of the good intentionv t'f Ru.ssia, which 
appears in this case to be the predominant poitner. England has 
kept such a questionable oompanyr^ of late, that all lovers 
liberty and consututional, goveniuient must be careful Iwi 
their nvquievcenre in the latest move in Anglo Russian diplomacy 
should encourage Russia to press still further her newlj found and 
complacent ally. 

7 nr .S[>heres of Influence were created by the Anglo-RussutD 
Convention " with the minimum of reference or deference to the 
|wty puma fuci* .’Dost interested ’’ in the ia.ittcr. The quesuoo is. wbn 
the recent Noll, suggested by Russia, presented according co the needa, 
or, as Lord Curzon colls it, " the temptations of the case " ? And 
is the " ‘.till-indeiicndent kingdom of Persia " to snfler agun from 
"the v.ague and grandiose interpretation" given to Uic claunsof a 
self-created Sphere of Influence ? Is it to follow " the uniform 
tendency," and " crystallise into the harder ^pe " of a Protectorate, 
that speedy " forerunner of comfdete incorporation "? • 

Be that ns it may, let in examine the net resolt of the eflbrte 
rf the Persian authonlies since the Note waa sent The FonigD 
Mintster has resigned But auiely it could not be becain? “ hitbeno 
the Govertinrent has not achieved any important te8ullf;'’[ as Reittaii 
presuming to judge when he shoohl merely icpbit, cabled a foitniglit 
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aji'u The Minister liimst'ir assigns as the cause of his rusignation 
the oontiHucd disregard or tnSaty obligations by Russia, and the 
invocation af imaginary precedents to justify (he most unwanantable 
actions 'I'he Persian Legation in f/mduii annouiu'i-d immediately 
'after the resignation that 4,000 further troops would be dcs[Mtchtid to 
Fans, making the permanent garrison R,ooo, in addition to a mobile 
column of 3,000 to jiolire the roads A competent (Tovcriior- 
Genoral of Kais has, it is said, bcin appoinltd , the Lisk of policing 
the Rushire-Shiro/ road via kozerun Ini'* lieio entrusted to the 
powerful head of the Knw.imis, Saiilat iid-daulah, who is orgum/mg 
B patrol of jSo men, that roud is already sale , out of the 
3,800 troops already des[iat( hi'd to I'ars, 700 men mill j guns sent 
fmiii Teheran have reached th^-ir destination and in all [iroKibility 
tliipe other regiments have alremJ) joiiiliI ihis forri* at l&|)haliaii 
An assurance, which tliert IS little ItasiMl to doubt, has Ikui gnen 
that a million and a half tomans out of the [irojei ted loan will be 
earmarked for the ruristilitlaluMi and scciinl) «»f peaie, and that an 
cftiuiiit ficndarmcne* will be otgaiiisrd l)V Sw'disli ofticirs, (ireat 
lintam and Russia having stuck .it rcstnnilion ol peai'e thningh 
the agi nry of Itiiliaii officers ' 

Aic not these sufficient indiuUuiiis ol tiu spirit of Persian 
cmislitut.ona'Miii ? Hut the Foreign Offi 'i is peihaps too busy 
with Russo-fuTinaii negotialions and Ihi etidcisour to sucun a 
rectignitioii of die Ivo iphercs of iiilUii'iur by ihc War laird of 
EuTifie—ot c uirse, for a tonsidi ralior—to ui\e in assurance of llie 
sjiLid) withdrawal of Russian irmips to IVisu and to tht* many 
millions interested in her iillmmte di sliiiy When Ihc lanioiis 
('{invention was signed, Pwirh diew a I'l rsian f r.t, a Hi ar, and a laon, 
and depuled an arrangriiirnt svhereby the Hear was to lop olT thi 
heail andshonldeis of tlic f'.it, the Lion whs |o Iwig die hind legs, 
and the iwo jgrci'd to divide die iindcllc fni some kuer .Ut Will 
this tome true af'er all > Wc can (jic turi ilu I.kmi iidvisiiig the 
(At to mend her wjys—the Itvo tk mg ol llic 'line fajiiily - and the 
Rea*^ siying in a stage wliispi,r, “ AN " 11 , I am daiunod if yon do'' 
The (-onvcntion amy b* a greal jlncumi’iil, and a powerful iiuains 
fnr nvntfliiiing the pcatc in Kurope .tself Hut if this is the first 
friui of tni’* l»acifi''aiion, w * van nnagifie wliy some people ha\c a 
sneaking likmg foi war AVItalsocver may happen, we trust the 
good lairtic of Kngland will not In il’ igg'*d behind the Russian 
bui'taiiijjii'y, that it will ia>l be li.'iniled 10 tlu Slav biireairais 
" as an asset in riLii'nsiatic pflbcy ^ 
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Thev brought her late one bitter night: 

The ramp fire’‘Wspluttering feeble light 
Showed her a girb frail, trembling, flight . 
Stare-fared and tired, eyes [.leading, wild . 
The woman who had killed her child. 

Of caste laws and oi .shame afraid 

He ordered it, and she obeyed 

H is name and house, his caste and Arade ^ 

No word. She was the one reviled ; 

'Twas ike, not /ttf, bad kiMcd the child. 

■ « 

They bid her hide it in the well— 

Their names Again she would not tell, 

On her tjie whole blame singly fell 
The woman with a soul dehlcd, 

Charged with the murder of the child. 

They took her back into the night; 

So wdhry-worn, in such sad plight, 

Lonely, afraid - soon lost to sight 
An^in the tentstirr'd, turned, and smiled, 
Called *' Mother “ in her sleep, our child. 

F. E. H. 
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It IV P. a gloriiJiis ninrcplion foi which llic Rl. Ilrm’ble Mr 
Aimr All anil Sir AA'illiam AVedrierburn weiu resimnsiblc [t was 
3 il»crlis(al 1'vt.n 1111)1 c loudly dun an ncrage fowl aniioimres her 
lutes* proJui bon HuL .illci all lhi'> Iraiail aimt was the result? 
NoL even (lie rtJiiulits 'iius born om nf the Mountain First we 
hcaid th.ii Fliiiihi. and Miisiilmuiib uurc In meet on the neutral 

grouml o( HniiiUiy, i"lii( li C'liulisi d in ouc socialistic fashion the 
trouble {if dll journey *.ir all comeii Hut the Mountain would 
noi conic to ihc Maliomcdiiii, and so he trudged stoudy along to 
Tnhem to naihsL die Scnifum A full Iniin load came by the 
bpccial, .Hid such was the narmlh of affeclion for those whom they 
wen to inccL at Alkihabiid, dm ih: ,i\lc of a cArnage caught fire, 
and the Special r..,,,, Nagpui anueil only four hours lalo, and met 
widi j Ujiid n ^ciJliun and cold soup for dinner 

Next morning the ii adcr-. iiu t A'crily there must now lie a dearth 
of followers, for the leaders were a host in tliemscIvLs 'Hhose who 
were hu king in [iresnniDlion and could not wear .1 bold label on their 
hat kind, " lajider. Only,” were ruthlessly excluded from the scene 
of~pt'.i' e No piuee coiii -.pondi'nt was permitted indoors, and the 
keyhole was .is euirrox/ ,is the news of the high innlendmg [laities. 
RcMilt the world, on the tipioe Ilf expectation, was told that indue 
course a . •ymmunufue over Ui*’ sigr.iture of the Chairman would 
a|ijieiii and w-e s'.,al] know' whiit wc shill know This now liijervlisin 
IS a hapiiy augury Ftir after the Peace Otisade nil parties have 
only one policy-'the |K)licy of Mr Asqmdi, “AVait and see ” Alas, 
we have .vail'j'd, bill have i.oi yet si on iinydiing We have only heard 

this, that the Coiilcrenic wasUd two hoiiis in selecting u Chairman 

to ''iplan th ■ 11,1' r.ir., wlio retin d early from the field of peace, and 
tlut a.s an larni St of ili Uitiiru recognition, du- communal piingiple 
was uphelJ, and HrciUlord luid two kings .ij'aiii, one Huidu and the 
.)ther a Mi-.IiMi \\\y^ Amntu Bazar £\ttrtka r\uv tells iis tliat a 
(Jiiinmi.li't IS 'he net result Ha., the baby beer, l'hrl^te^c'd yet or 
not? AA’e slio.iM at least like to know the lumct .So.rur*il ap^arw 
to liiiM’ been still-born ' 

Pax iNinta 

Pins and Needles. 

• I'Ht pr()[)er study of Mankind is Man. * 

riic improiier understudy of Mankind is AA'om.an • 

Fortum is bln d • * 

In the ( olonies at hast she is not colour blind 

* 

AA’f leirri on iiiiimpeacliable luthoiity that the ){(jn'ble Member 
for (.ommcrcc is opposed to taxinj^raw igatcnal But wc sincerely 
hope he will n(«l be able to elude the Income las ('olicclor 111 
this way 
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Dak-Dicta. 

By Wilmot Corhei.d, F.R.P.S.L., etc. 

(Thachr^ Spink Co., Calcutta.) 

Dak-Dicta is a collccliiin of vcrsfis serious imd otherwise 
contributed durinR a long career in India to various iwpcra and 
periodicalH. It has been niucli advertised m Cal.;ulla, and a glance 
at the Ctmlcnts shows that pfoccdure to be not altogether unwise. 
For we fiair the book contains little if an>lhing ol inurh iM-rireinent 
intercBt. To those who like well-sounding verse and an ISaslcm 
atmosphere some of the iMCte.s such ns “ Chvu and England " ' Qiss. 

Mid Empire,.Fhc Maker of (kids,.Phe Gvuway of Hecra 

Bhai," " Job ChamrK'k." " A B-wk of the ICnghsh,” ‘ 'Phe Chapel 
at the Hay," a few lines, iicrh.aps the mthor’s most suc essliil iflbrl, 
on the Thj at Agra, and some others will Hpi«al. Hut the author 
iethesIaveofhiH phrases,/.^, "the shrill simged alnou^.>u^ sky." 
«the rocersrhaumed »c<’ and many others t.» a sinulariy distrchsr 
itig nature. Alliteration also has alluring attniciion for hurl His 
Eastern atmosplicre is denvtxl. ol course, in the iiim'-honourod way 
by introducing Iranslileialion of Indian words into English vrse, 
and on reading the pu*cea m this book, one is inclined to e with 
Oscar Wilde's deprecation ot this method in his review of Edwin 
Arnold In some of his pieces the aiithoi shows a disiim t literary 
feeling and we hko the one entitled " Shadowland " Others show 
that he has rend much modciii English verse and lias on one or 
two'occasions attempled to Imitate tlm modern masters “ When 
Dolly Danced ’’ coming somewhat nea'ci to Ausien l>obson tlian 
does "Atkin’s SoliUxiuy ' to Kipling Wc think less of hii. lersc chm 
is olherwiie than serious Suiely it was not woiih rc;malucing 
"The niiob}'-m.'ui" or " I’ne Olhm Ikmib,' if indi M it ''oa ever 
worth' writing them. 'Phe author’s tv^rudics arc nor very giiod. 
" Here's a Honxiah dr.,'' dfv»pitt tne unpromising pnn. Iniinp the 
least 'un!iuccts,lul. DAk. like Otheis gieater than he, has attempted 
imliticftl verse, and if he I'hs tri«l to lie impressive, wc cannot 
conKt^itu:al^ him on the result Whoever he your opponeift. 
vulBorly IV not the ix-sl form of atiark, and political lampoons 
Arc bettet for wit than fur aivccuve. Some [woplc, however, like 
\-ersu of tins sort and they will lie delighted with "Going Away," 
"Stop the Tnilfic," and *' Statestfianship.’’ We find sc\eral unfamiliar 
and one or iwo untouth words in the verst's, for example “ veiled, ’ 
•' sullage," and (unless it bp a iJniAer’s error) " unsuHed." In some 
instances the author has neglected in his verses to follow his own 
precept, " Show* shallow sentiment the dixir, shut peevish paltering 


down” DAk, however, is to be congratulated in that m a land 
where literature of this description does not thrive hejias made 
what success he has: Wc wisli there had been a more judicious 
•selection of ihc verses Ihe chose to republish—the hook would 
have been all the better for it. 


Der Islam als Problem. 

German" scholarshi[i IS noted fur its thoroughness, and wu there¬ 
fore accord a hearty welcome to the iwjw Quarterly sia'tcd at Strass- 
burg under the cdilorahip of Professor C H. Hccker. It is colled Dor 
Islam The Editor is a writer of Eurojican rt putation, and his wriUngs 
are nuiikcd with a breadth of view rare even among European writers 
of to-day. He dues not treat Islam fioin the standpoint of a hosnle 

w|](j regardi. it as a hlight and a curse to civilisation , nor does 
he see in it only defects and'imparfections.. It is quit^ refresh 
mg to move 111 a purer, clearer otmosphere. Professor Becker, 
indeed, treats Islam symiiatheticttlly, raUonally. and from a liberal 
historical siandixnnt Hence with scholars .and laymen alike his 
contnbutions have a weight, a value, and an importance all thru own. 

Among ilie contributors to this leartiud Quarterly wc note with 
delight thi- names of Goldtiher, He^zfelil, Kuhm 1 and others of equal 
renown. The rrscorches of scholars such as ihesr- carmot but secure 
a proiuii;cnt position fur Der Islam UfifortunateJy ae do not find 
Mahomedan scholarship repcsented here, but we trust we shall aomi 
find Mahoniedftn scholars too in this literary forum. The fiisl 
iiiiinber ojirns witli a Irnrned, suggestive, illummating articio frqm tlic 
jjtn of ilie cditoi. Drf Islam nls Problem We shall only give 
the merest outline of thi.s article here. 

ProfessM Be-^kei, in this paper, defines in the fiist place the 
sphere' of wnik undertaken by this review, and to he suit it « veiy 
vast and vaiied. It pro^wses to deal with Islajn, in all its 
to deal with its history, its philosophy, its literature, its ydineRt 
problems, its future possibilities. In a word, it will deal with Islamic 
riviliwition as a whole; Islamic civilisation ivosL an4l preset, Isbunic 
nvlhsalicm m its varied hues ikfter defining the sphAe cf wmk, 
Pnifessor Becker goes on to discuss some very interesting; que^ions 
connected with Islam. 

The hist question that addresses bUosclf t 4 is, wflether the 
conversions lliot took plate in ihc ccAqOered countries were conversions 
effected by the sword. He exposes th^ utterly unhis^rical chanc¬ 
ier of tbe^ yieifc* that has 1<^ been m arciilalion and not yitt 
entirely abandoned, that the early^ Muslims crossed the AMbioq 
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Frontier with sword in one hand and Qur’an in the other to convert the 
world to^ Islam. He ascnbcs fhe origin and the growth of this view 
to the niedkvol Christian hostilty to Islam, and shows by arguments, 
4t once cogent and convincing, that the early history of Islam gives 
the lie direct to this assumption. He holds that ^slani assumed a 
distinctly political colour and character nith the ascendancy of the 
prophet in Medina. Since then political ambiton acted as a spur and 
a stimulus to religion With the ^rst conquc.sts the diiision liccamc 
sharp and deGned between Iskm os a religion and Islam as a sovereign 
power. With the Medinaite penod, according to Proh'ssor Hecker, the 
pohtical element got the lietter of the religion. IfencefunNard it wa.s 
the Arab Mipremacy^ the Arab world wide dominion that floated 
before the vision of the Islaintaed Arabs. 

In support of his contention that political ambition and not 
religious fervour was the animating cause which led the Arabs to the 
conquest of the world, he cites the fact that conversion of 
the subject races was not indeed the aim '^1 the conquerors 
After the conquest llTey permitted entire freedom of worshq) to the 
subject races on payment of certain ^xed taxes. If the propagation 
of Islam sra.s uppermost in their mind they could nut hare adopted a 
method so little calculated to advance the cause of Islam 'fhey could 
not have tolerated any such compromise. 1'hc only alternatives 
offered to conquered races then would have been " death or con vrn sion." 
But such was never the cours..^ adopted by the conquerors. They 
never, except with rare exceptions, forced llie subject races to accept 
their faith In fact, we are further told that tlirouglioul the 
Oinmayod period—exccftting the Cahphaic of Umai Ibn-i-Abdul 
thl: Government looked askance at the conversion of the 
subject races. 

How little the .Arabs were inclined to encourage extensive 
conversions is furihet evidenced by then financial system w’lich, had to 
be completely remodelled ivlicii conversions in larger numbers bi-gfui 
to take phcc. Witness, fur instance, the fiscal reforms uflected under 
Al-Hajjaj. These were inaugurated to couiilerac t the dlsasticms conse¬ 
quences of increasing gypvcrsinn^ to Islam, "f'hey were intended to 
protect the State revenue from serious dimunitioii caii.std by 
wholesale conversions. The unpopular lucusures associated wiib 
the name of Hajjaj meant neither more nor less than the withdrawal 
from llic rieo-convcrts of immunity from payment of taxes levied 
upon non-Muslims To put it more plainly, the nco-coii\crt.s had to 
pay, at^tei as beforaconvcrsioiij ilfi* caves jMid by subject races 

Professor Becker sec nis to think that I dam corned the germs ol 
political decline within iP; bosom Ard this he sees in the iio.ssi- 
bility, which subseqaendy became a jiuTt^jilO'e reality, the jHissib lity 
of the conversion of subjecr races t.'i thr hiith of the conquems 
Tins, as might luive been antv ipated, gave n^c to serious p>'obku,is, 
both pxilitical and economic, which calK^ for solution. In the 
soluKor of these problems the Mohanu-dan Empire was wrecked, 
ind wrecked irretrievably, ^ 

Viboleule convcislons brought in thtir train discontent, dis¬ 
loyalty, Gnancial rum, and political robcliions. It would take ii: far 
afield to discuss this ^lubjcct at any length T1ie Moha>ncdaii 
statesmen—so Professor Becker thinks—would ^lave done better if 
they nod lesoluioly set tliemsidvts against conversion in largt n'asi^s 
But ibis, os lie himseif points out, would havo bein impressible Reli¬ 
gion and I’oiitics being toe clu^ly interiwincxl m il.e jicpuiar mind, 
iniurlcMnce vvth conversion on the part of the Government 
Id at once have evoked a revolt It wa.s rosen cd for a later age 
to define the boundanes of Religion and Politics, to keep Itie two 
severely and rigorously sejiarate and apart, to confine the one to the 
individual conscience and the other to the outward expresMon of 
individual vrill so far as those outward expressions influence, affect, 
act, and react upon othem living within a topographical area 

Aiftr deiAing with this question Professor Becker goes on to con¬ 
sider the reasons for the uiiiromnty of Islamic Civilisation. We are 
oiiaid we Gunot enter into that subject here, but.we hope to do so 
laier. /' * 


Whether we agree or disagree with Professor Becker’s views— 
and it is not likely that we would find ourselves in ngr^ment with 
all bis views—we must confess tlmt he has* presented his subject in 
quite a new light. He has abandoned the trodden path and has 
struck out a line of his own. 

f 

Wc cannot, however, refrain from mentioning that European 
writers, almost invariably, fail to groap the strength, the force, the 
vitality of religious beliefs among the Easterns. I'hc hold which 
religion has is far more powerful on the Eastern than on the Western 
mind. Hence the inability of the AVest to appreciate or assess it at 
its true worth. AVhen the Arabs accepted Islam, or when they 
marched out of Arabia conquering and c'onqucr, we cannot 
Ixrhevc tliat they had only some political scheme or political idea 
to lead them on. For long they sailed on the full tide of refigious 
fervoui AVhen that was low, even then the faith followed the flag of 
Islam. * 

MorcusLT, ae have always noticed in Eurojiean writers a tendency 
to evolve theories, to assume that certain events took place as a 
icsiiU of a definite, claborati, and matured sc'hemc. They very often 
indeed ignore the f;ut thai nrcamstances shape themselves, that 
events h.tppcn sometimes wholly beyond the calculation of those 
who take [Kirt in them 

But as we liave already said before, Professor Becker’s paper is 
well worth <1 close, careful study It sets us thinking. It operui 
before us fiesh vistas of historical facts It offers us a view of the 
subject at once original, striking, and ingenious 

Et. Cetera. 

Thi- Hnn’bles the Home Memlici and the Revenue Member 
have letumed to Galcutta or the completion of their visit to the 
Andamans. Wt leani from .1 rciiahlc source that an Hon'ble 
MemWr of His I'.xcellency's Tai^islative Council has given notice 
of a question whether Government adhered on this occasion also 
to the cslithlisliLd cusli'iii of granting n free piU).siige. Another 
Hon’ble Mciiilier w’lll nsk why the visit was not prolonged 

Stray Thoughts. 

I K'RMALA. 

“ 'i Ki' tragedy of Karbala na.s not only a cnnie but a gigantic 
blinder” Sccli, iiidml, is tie sober lerdicL of history. In ihe annals 
of Islam tncrc is no event more terrible to contemplate, and mine 
diffii lilt to justify than the tragedy of iCarbaLi It not only branded the 
Hou.se of Ommayjah with enduring infamy, but struck at the 
very root of Jis political supremacy. It hod consequence 
sull more rli-a.slrou.i. If destroyed Isliiuiic unity once for all, It 
tlivvled Mahuinedans min two hostile camps It generated and 
perpctoalwl sinfe and hostility which an as vital and powerful UMlay 
as ihc> weic .1 thousaad years ago I do not, however, intgnd to 
disc.iss hero either tiie jiolitical aspect or the juridical phase of the 
question, tmUiily the question raised, witliin recent times, by a German 
Qrleii’t'ilist, whether the giand^on of the Prophet was justified in 
re.si.sUng an iiutiioniy which, if not dtjure, was at all event^an agthoaty 
and .i.s such bad a right to ckiim ulied'cncc .'uid call fur 
the allegiance of the Muslim popiiLilion. To discuss this question 
would involve a review of the theories—m conflict and .xl vanance 
with each other— the theories of the Calipluite No such attempt will 
I make here. I only propose to ask n.y re-aders to consider whether 
*or no they regard the acccpied .ind fashionable method ^f Celebr¬ 
ating the AfoAflrrww a.s a method quite m conformity with tUboipuit 
of our religion or consistent with flie [ternbli. memories which it 

icealls. I 

• 

It will be accepted without demur or liesilalioii by all the warring 
sects of Islam tlut thus is a month of genuine mourning, and as such 
it should be treated If th.it Xc reatly so. I cannot conceive how 
intelligent men im[jart to this, most moumlul Bereniony an air of 
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CMnivBi; how they caa much through the ctreets bare-hcBded end 
barefooted, eobbing and aighing, wailing and weeping, beating their 
breaits and cauning aelf-'Inflicted wounda. 

This appears to me not genuine griel but a parody of grief; 
not real aori^ but a simulation of sofrow. 'I'he deepest griefs are 
those which avoid public exhibition or loud demonstration; the 
deepest feelingn are those which remain almost invariably inarticulate 
or only lialf-cxpresscd 

To Crown the absurdity ol the situation, wc find the streets 
thickly lined with admiring spectators iifithout the least touch of 
sorrow or gnef alxiut them, and tliy. balcony of the houses 
filled with Pordam^shm ladies whose soft hands and dark eyes, 
dimly, seen through the \enetuuis, enhance, (lerhaps, the srenic 
effect of the procession. What a travesty, what a solemn three 
is all this ? To me it is perfectly astounding that Mahumedans 
shiuild convert the unnivoisary ol n day when the most hideous 
and the moat terrible tragedy in the history of Islam was 
peqietrated, into a day of general festivity and iiniversal gaiety. 
The moat unimaginative mind and the most callous heart would 
recml with horror at sights that we see at the Moharrum 

Huiain I VVliat an llliod of woe that name betokens ' It 
IR the anniversary of Ills murder, cruel, cold lilnodi’d murder, 
that the Mahomedana conunemoraie on the loth. of Moharrum, 
the day when the sorrows and sufferings of the AM-vtimt reached 
their climax, their highest suminii. 

Huaaiii I What heart would nut melt iil the recoid of his 
Buffeniigs ; for he endured gnefs and alHctions following one 
another m swift aiioceasion, griels, afllictions, and privations which 
would tax the stoutest heart and sliattcr the strongest nerve'^. 

He had seen his family—women and cliildrcn alike, tender, 
delicate dowers of snow-white |niiily--cxiH»scd to the f>erce blazing 
sun without shelter or proterilon, without food or water. He hod 
seen his nearest relativcH and staunclicit friends die rigiitiiig 
hermcalty agpiinst terrible odds, flc had Imme with .ilmost 
superhuman fortitude the scoin, the contempt, the humiliations heaped 
upon him and his family by the execrahlc iiiiiiion*' of Yazid. 
Yesloil these led up to iliat supreinc caLsslrophc on t'le loth. 
day qf the Afoharrum-^the murder oi the grandson m' the 
Prophet. ^ 

Can we, with a {Mrticlc 'if real love for the Fniphut luid hi.s family, 
mirth and merriment, music and gaiety, on on occasion 
'ilfP^as this ? And yet ihesu things are done year by ytjir, without 
duehing the least comment, without provoking the slightest proicst. 
Only the oUicr day 1 happened to he talking the subject oser with a 
Maltomodan friend of mins, at Dacca. My r'nond, while fully 
admitting and appreciating my anjiunient. still justiiicd ibc 
practice on the ground thst it hod the sanction of (.eiiiunes 
and the support of the counilnss generations of Mushms Her^ 
in thi*i argument of my fnei'idb wv, have an 'Uustration of tho 
time-worn truth, tleit man is a fiKiI of habit, aslmrof traditions, 
coraervative ns a rule, and progressive only by way o''' oxci'ptioiv 
I'hat was all that my pi'ms Inend could urge m Hiip|.KHt ul this 
lafd melodrama cnartcrl year by year at llu. Mtiharrum 
procession. 

t 

But whai Ims hitherto iMr'ed and Iv^lied the door of (Mtigreas 
against*, the Mahomedans f Surely it i this spirit of mon.'-trou.s 
oonservarism wh'cl- penasts in mah'.raining institutions and tolerating 
practices ^utterly opitoscd to the broadening culture of our days,. 
While the cntin* drift ot nHHkm time, is towards Miciac^M- 
tfwl, ^if{i/iscr/<on, txjhttasiofi, we eithor stand sullenly aloof, or actively 
set ouTselves against the spirit of the iigc. This spirit of conserMitism, 

‘ unreosctK'd and unreasoning consetvatisni, we must combat, dcmulinh, 
destroy. Talk of a change and you arc met at once with the 
argument that it is contrary to ibe practice that has obtained for 
centuries. I'ry to innovate' upon existing practices and you are 
at once put down as a heretic, a monster of uiiquitiesL While all 


aiDund us the old ^lonler is changiog, yieldiqg place to new, we^ 
ignoring the needs and requiremenlB of the times, cling to thS' 
past because it is the past, and as such has for us on iiresistible 
fasanatiem. Here lies the secret of our degeneration, the root of our 
misfortunes By our conservatism we have effectively clogged the spring ' 
of activities; activities in spheres social, iniellectual, poUtial, and 
lost but not least, religioua It is always the appeal to the which 
IS tlie most formidable weapon in the hands of our retrograde com¬ 
munity. It IS not the future that we look ta It is to the past that 
we look back Our aim is not to conform to the progressive ideals, 
the ever-nsing standard of an advancing age. Our ambition always 
is, as closely as possible, to adopt, to imitate, to adiiere to the 
ideals of a long^epartud past. The past has undoubtedly for us all. 
Its attractiniia and its charms. But it must not and should not make 
us insensible to the tails of the present and the claims of the future. 

5. Khud% BuKifsn 

Short Story. 

The Death of the Picture, 
or. The Tale of the Old Fakir. 

I JIA1» roamed the wide world over in search of Art todumreo. Fron> 
all cuiuUru's 1 had gathered together pictures rare and old, strange 
and wiHiderful. At last 1 came to India, the land of wonder and 
mystery, the land of an Art that was lost and hidden away, a strange 
and unknown country 1 was told that Art was nowhere to be had inj 
this land, and [iictures,>Lrude, grotesque, and inartistic, aerer'shown to 
me us the only things artistic to he seen or had here But with tlie zeal 
of the collector 1 sought the land friMU North to South, East to West 
Nor was [ wholly disappointed, for paintings, miniatures, stones and 
(jionzLs, and carved ivories, speaking of u once great art, beautiful, 
strange, and faiiUstic, were added to niy collection 

After many winiderings I ijfmc to B.. ,t little village station 

not far from the low Sevalik lulls qoar Sahgcanporc 'I'here I leamt 
of an Old Fakir who lived .imong the hills in a cave and who was sup- 
pfisi’'! 'll be mad Ijcuiusc his dwelling was full of wnnciarrul jMctures, 
which sonic said were bewitched and mystenoua 

After my iiiid-tlay meal I set out on horseback, with u guidi*, to the 
Fakir's dwelling After many turnings between the low ranges \ f little 
hilKs we came to an open jilace among them. It was a lonely place 
far from the road, and there, in one of the hilU, was the cave. A 
massive arched dixirway iuid Ixfen fashioned out of the rock and 
struige figures and shapes carved on it. As we approached, a figure 
seated on the threshold stood up. An o'd man, straight and tall, with 
a white beard, fine regular features, fair eomplexioi], and dark bright 
eyes, clothed in the ochre robes of a fakir, confronted ii» As I come 
up I salaamed lie rctiinieO the .salute and stood silint. 1 addrissed 
him m Imikun Urdu which 1 hod picked up dunng my five year') stay 
in India. “ 1 have come to sec youi pictures Babaji, whicli are 
wonderful I hear.His eyes biighiened, and he answered, "Thou 
art welcome, .^hib." Ho led mo into the cave while my guide 
waited outside It was a large room with several eiitnuiuiH, Iuk| 
many pillars within, and tlie roof inside was high. The light 
full tnto It. A clutr^wy was on gne side, and a lew br.ssv utMwilskn 
a corner A little liasket with a cover won under the bed I lav 
that the walls w'cre covered with many pictures laigiv.and amalL 
'■ Ferhapa the ivahib is an artist ?” “ Yes," ] re[>lied, *' I gstdiu toi^ 
an artist, but our Art is different to youra. ” 

I gazed around with intcrast, exauuning tlm jdt^iirea ,the wafl^ 
and was spon tajn in looking at them. Some of the punting which 
teemed to be very ancient, were beaudfu], in cokMuiqg, still fresh and 
Iwight; some wonderful in exeeurion, and fnarvellouily frithful fri 
detail, displayed deticate atrokea of the bnialL Often ^ae bdhuty of 
form was lost in the expression of aume thoqght sriiich shone 
fiMth with great vividness. Wonderful pkturea of Budlhali lifc^ of 
Hindu gods and mytholqgy, and of Mo^ul dmea, and Other 
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“tilings In^ uoand. All breathed the spirit, Thjjhintniy and r^lipoa, 
of this drenm-land, and the Ait and Leaming of a time wlren the 
■art of the oofld vaa anil barbaioua 1 wondered where ha lost 
treasurea were hidden—^, where ? Her children could not reply 
■ Aor her conqueran. Only Fate echoed back my question—Whoe 7 
Some indeed atSI seemed to exist in this care of the old Fdkir, o» 
known to the world. Suddenly my eyes fell on a large pictnre, set 
high above the others, opposite the dotvway where the light of the 
setting sun fell full upon it It waa the Gace of a woman—a beautiful 
woman wrih atony eyes, and a dead heart The eyes were half closed, 
and the pupils had a glased look in them a death-like pallor was on 
the lace; a jieaGerul look on brow and features; and the bps bloodless. 
The hah, each of which seemed to be separately drawn, fell on boUi 
sides in soft waves, parted in the middle over the white brow; and a 
wondrous lovelmess and charm was on the face. But alas, it was the 
Jovelinesi of death. 

"So coldly iwMl, BO deadly fiiir, 

*We start Tor soul is wuitmB there I ” 

The fmme was of polished ivory inlaid with gold. I stood garing 
i# rapt wonder at the mystical beauty of the face, and the death-like 
colounng. It stood out vividly against the dark walla A band 
was laid on my shoulder, and I turned to see the Fakir standing by. 
He said, *' Sahib, dost wonder at this picture P It has a tale, and if 
thou carest to hear, 1 shall tell it thee." 

As he spoke i-he lugering rays of light faded away, and the picture 
looked spectral in its white frame in the gathering gloom of the cava 
Ho qioke again. "Take down the picture, Sahib, for thy onus are 
strong and mine do tremble. Bring it here so*tiMt the ladmg light 
miy fall on it, and looking at it I m\y be able to tell my rale better." 

I complied with his request, and taking down the picture, turned it 
over A panel of pufc white ivory, on which some writing in Indian 
characters wa^ closely engraved, was fitted tightiy over the back of the 
frama The old man bad spread a rich piece of Fereian carpet near 
the doorway on which he sat down, and jininted to a htile stool near 
him on which 1 scatedjBj^Belf. Jle took the [licture fiom me, and 
leaning U against the panel of the open door before him, becan 
his tale;— 

" When I was young like thee, 1 was an artist at the Court of 
Delhi. But 1 not only painted, I also cullcctedi pictures and other 
works «f art, I travelled a great ditftJ. and from all parts of the land I 
collected them. At last I came to the country 1 myfmd the Vindhachal, 
and there I heard of the mins of a beautiful old palace. It had belong¬ 
ed to a noble family of royal blood, then poor and almost extinct. I 
went one evening to see It It was a beautiful structure even in its 
njin. I passed through its halla and coiridors, its chamliers and 
bafCGn^ef^ and wondered at Ike beauty uf the carved arches, the 
delicate trac^y on the pillars and the b«iut;ful Uiticod windows, the 
fine turrets and the domes. At last 1 came to a little couityard, m the 
oenire of which stood a sidtlWHindu lempio of pure white marble. 

A baautk'ul work of art, standing mtact in tlw midst of the surround- 
iBg. ruina I enieretl and saw it waa empty. Wkdo gazing up at its 
^ndo wa and archer my eyes fell suddenl) on a liquar^ white object 
binif h%h op in a niche, and almost hidden by a jutting comice. 
Wondering what it oould be, I got together some large stones, and 
stwdintl on tbom managed to rake it down. I Uew away the dust 
and riuned it over, ftxr it was the back of a picture frama A thnll 
diTOuglr me. diking at me from it was the face of a woman. 

Ah, how shall 1 describe its lovellnesg^ the sad yearning expression of 
the eyas ? The flesh tints were so natural that n almost seemed alive. 
The hair, ^ aawnittnight. parted in the centre, fell in soft waves! 
bammg the lovely face and the delicate rosy cheeks. The soft red lii^ 
seem^ to move, ft was all so life-like that I stood spell-bound. As 

I ipied at.it the eijprassioriia the eyes seemed to change, and the sad 

4<m)raifid. A look ofhope seemed to come into it, and the 
Wahnaei^aiiewbeautyr My heart beat wildly with joy or fear, 

I kne w not ^rich. Surely thq Mol of n Abrag wojpm looked fbrth 

toe hunt cyan 1 mi stiaiig^ more4. /AtlastI retained 
SAtouB tok with the pictorei^ «it in^iolitod^ andwonld 
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spend hours weaving romances round it' It became my oom 
penioik I loved to watch the varying expression of the fsoa Thod 
mayst wonder, Sahib, but the picture was* like a human beka^ 
Sometimes the eyes were dimmed by sorrow and despair, sometliiMB 
bright with love and a hope, or dark with sad pleading. At ni gh ty 
1 kept It on a table by my bedside resting on a silken cushioa A 
new power seemed to hare entered into me too, and I seemed 
inspired, for from that time my paintings were beautiful and such os 1 
had never done before. But I was restless. 1 knew nought of the 
mysterious power of the picture, and often longed to be rid of iu 
Some months jiassed thus. Tlie fame of my art spread far and wide. 
One day 1 was called by a great Prince. J was received in a large 
marble verandah. I hod taken my paintings and also the picture: 
After 1 had displayed all my wares, I took out the pictuK]and* 
held It before the Prince. At sight of it he gazed with fixed eyes 
as if bewitched, and then started up. ' What means this ? It ig tho 
Princess Maya's face I From whence came this 7 Who painted it ? ' 

" I replied, ' I know not Mabaiaj. I found it in a ruined palace 
in the country beyond the Vindhachal hills.' 

" He stood silent, gazing at it, and then a dark angry look 
into his eyes. ' It is my wife’s picture, and it cannot remain with a 
stranger to be exposed to strange eyes. Give it to me.’ 

" 1 replied quietly. ' No, Maharaj, I cannot give it thee. It is 
mine, and 1 will not part with it.’ 


" T know not why I replied thus, for I had often longed to be rid 
of Its mysterious spell. He answered not, but turning from me 
called to an attendant, and Siiid in stern tones, ' Go bid the Prinoesa 
Maya come here' The man deported, and the Prince stood aa if 
rooted to the .spot, gazing at the jTicture silently. 


" Soon the tinkling of bracelets and' anklets, and the rustle of 
silks were heard, and a lady, tall and graceful, robed in a sky blue 
silk c'lo^h brnidered in gold, her face veiled in a light blue gauze 
scarf, entered by a Mdc door. She came with slow gentle steps and 
stofid by the ^ide of tho Prince. He turned to her and said in low 
tones—' Lift up thy veil, Fjuicess ’ She obeyed silently, and aa the 
forx v;as revealed I fixed iny eyes on it, lor it was the lace of Che 




picture! 

" My eyes seemed nvetted on the beautiful face, the liv ing eimiQdi- 
menc of the mysterious picture which had come into thy 
and had lived with me all through these months. ' Dost IciriHr 
man, Maya 7 ' the Prince asked 

" Her eyes had been bent on the ground. She raised them 
instant lo look on my face ‘ No, m) Lord,’ came the reply in itiSt 
musical tones, like the vibrations of a Vmo, and as she spoke, a bluah 
mantled her cheeks, for like ail Indian ladies she was unused to 
strange meri. 



“ The Prince, ^ho hod his eyes fixed on her face, suddenly turned 
on her with a quick movement The madness of jealousy was on 
him, and a terrible passion of mingled love and hate, ahnge Voitfa 
from his eyes He shook her fiercely by the shoulders and muttered, 

' l^u liest. Woman, speak, who is he ? ’ 


" A look of surprise followed by terror came into her bdutifid eyut 
as she gazed into the Prince’s face. Then large tears filled them and 
rolled down her now pale cheeks. In trembling accents she replied 
again, ' 1 speak theltruth, my I.Aird.' But the Prince drew his cjpgger, 
and in an instant had plunged it into her heart. With a groan 
|be fell to the floor. Then he turned towards me, and a 
mad man, made a thrust at me with the dagger so quickly, piAdn^ my 
shoulder, that 1 reeled back. My eyes suddenly fell on the 
sfhich had fallen from my hands* to the floor. The Prince 
bad lifted his hand for a second thrust, but! cnedout,^^old • 
Maharaj, hold and look I’ and pointed to the picture. He looked 
at it and stood as if one dazed. And well he might; for a strai^ 
thing had happened The picAre wMeh was so life-like^ whidi 
breathed of love and hope at times, of sorrow aiid' dfggak at 
which was homan in its ever«hanging had auHd fnlj 
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The ComnMJe. 


Jumaijr 


cbaaged The blood slowly left its cheeks a worid of d)ing thoughts 
lit up the lafge dark eyes ; a convulinvc* spasm passed o\'er the lovdy 
features; and then slowly and softly it died ! Yes, t/M ^ For it was 
Ceath surely nbich had set its seal on the face Hie features 
gradually became rigid, the eyes giassy, and the lips bloodless. But 
withal it was still hcautiful with a new cold, deadly beauty, such. 
Sahib,ytai see [here!” 

Hie old fakir paused avhiJc, then continued-^ 

A look of liorror and dread came into the Prim e's eyes. He 
turned to me and said in a \oire full .of ftar. 'What witchery is 
this?’ '1 know not, Maharaj,’ I,rl.pllf.d. 'I am no wizard, but 
mayhap the pirtiire willliell its nwn^lc, *cir thcTL is writing behind 
it iri some foreign language You are Irarnid, Mahainj, and may 
be able to read it. ’ 

pithtd ii up, nnd turning it oicr handed {it to the Pn'nre. He 
scanned the writing and said in tones of wonder, ‘Yes, it is a foreign 
language, but one I know,' ‘'llicn lor Hcaicn's sake read it and 
explain, Maheraj,’ I incd The Prince read it silciul> first, and 
wonder and fear rami' inU» his faci'. Hr lurncd to n.c, and rrndeiing 
it into Urdu, irnd it out to mt 'I'his !»■ what was inscnhcd on the 
ivory panel at the liAck of the frame ~ 

TllJC POHTRAIT OF PRINCF.SS ElI.A, 

Of niE Roiai, Hoi-f, or (;hiihai-uh. 

1 have [lainled Tli> C lici ks wiih my 1 lie’s Blor^d I have filled 
thy E> cs with the J^ive, llojir*, mid Sorrow of my Heart, 
and touched thy Brow and J.ips with them. I liuve 
woven my Thoughts of thee in the Dusk of thy ITair, 
Ella, Queen of my Heart I And when thy .Sjiirii leaves thy 
Body, It lyill be enchained hi re to this Pictuic, drawn with 
my I.ife'fi Blooil, and my Heart’s I.,nve and .Sorrow, Hope 
and He.sfiair. Thus it wil! remain till one of thy nice will 
shed Her lafe’s Blood and her Henri's Tear» for thee I 

Miran iHK Painter. 

"There wn.s deep silence for a while, then the Piinrc rricd out ‘ The 
Princess Maya is of Pir Knyul house of Chiirapur I ’ Then the 
picture fell fiom liih hands, and he flung himself in an agony of grief 
by the side of his wife whom he had killed 

"AA hour passed, the sobs of the rniicc breaking the silence At 
Ust I rose, and rollecimg iny picture.s deluded from the palace with 
■low and feeble steps, for my arm was bleeding profusely. This is 
Jte’tole of the pielure, .Sahib." 

' had listened with wonder and intertst to his strange tali;, and 
nftor a short silence said, " Can thoughts and feelings be ciich.iined 
and put into a picture, Bnbaji ?" " Yea, Sahib. Hie true artist puts 
the thoughts of his head and tlie reflection of his soul into his picture, 
ao that it lives even after he dies. If it ran live, can il not die? 11 the 
artist dies, so will it I” 1 was silent, for this ires atrar^e logic indeed f 
“But, Sahib, the power of the Adist is gone from the land, and Art is 
a lost treasure to Hindustan I” 

1 felt tho trutli of his words. The sun had set and the evening was 
deepening into the coming night f rose and bid him farewell, and 
lode away put ol the dark bhic Sevalik hills pictured the 

dkikdty ' 
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Turkish Finance. 

A Mo&T encouraging delivennoe is that of ffir Adam Block with 
refcTe«'‘:e to the Ottoman debt a^d oflairv Young TurkislL He is 
the Presidicat of the Council of Administration instituted for the Eng- 
Vih aifd Dutch hondholdere, and in his special report for the year 
1909-10 ipe^s most hopefully, not%ily about what the Young Tiirk 
party haa done^^ but about the future of the country. The new 
conetilutioiiel Government haa been accuted of b^ag ooro 
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extravagant than one it replaced, and auperfldilly this 

looks true, although between 1886 knd July, 1908, when Abdul 
Hamid diuj^ieared, Turkey has borrowed something like- 
.^T 57 ,ooo,ooo,^and has only redeemed ;£t 7,775,478 through the 
action of the sinking fund. There is also a floating debt, whidi 
appears to amount to about 14,000^000, and for all this there 
is little to show, except some hundreds of kilometres of railway, on 
which the Government is paying an annual amount of ;£t 7 50,000 m 
the form of kilometric guarantee All this is very distressing, and 
naiurally breeds pessimistic ideas, but Sir Adam goes on to point 
out that when the Young Turks came into power there was not* 
Sixpence m the Treasury, therefore borrowing had to be resorted to, 
and since the new men took hold, the financial administration has been 
practically reorganised from top to bottom. Real budgets, instead 
of imaginary and fictitious ones, have been instituted and a depart¬ 
ment lui.s been created to exercise strict supervision over the financial 
officials of the empire and to instruct them in their duties. There is 
no longer secrecy, in fact, and all financial mittera are dealt with in 
absolute sincenly under the guidance of M. Laurent, the French 
exiiert lent to the Young Turks to help them. Some twenty Turkistu 
officials have been sent to serve their apprenticeship in France under 
the French Ministry of Finance. A Commi.>sion on financial reform 
is Bitting, three high officials are coming West to .study the working of 
audit departments, and other reform bringing work of the same kind 
is 2 being dune. This, in justice to the Young Turks, ought to he 
recognised, and Sir Adam is emphatic in declaring that the old policy 
of letting things slide has been entirely superseded. As a result of 
this the taxes assigned;^to the service of the old debts of the empire 
have become more prolific. As one result of thi.s improved order a 
better and growing demand for machinery, especiaMy agncultural 
machinery, is springing up—Aforw. 


The Referendum. 

(From FarioHS Stam/iatnts.) 

I IkOM IHK TORV ^TANUPOlflT 

Oh ' Ministers are in a fright; 

They know ’twill surely end ’em. 

That's why they are all so filled with spite 
Against the Referendum. 

t * 

The people cannot fail to see * 

Full trust we now extend ’em 
T.ley'll sv'cep us back to victor^ 

Upon the Referendam, 

II. From the Lireral Stanupoint. 

Our Tory foes are in full fl'g;ht; 

Inlcmal quarrels rend ’em. 

'Tliat’s why—to hide their desperate plight-** 

They’ve raised the RefeTendum. 

The People through the trick must iwe; 

To Jencho they'll send ’em. 

Snowed under soon, poor things, they’ll be 
Beneath their Refereudum. 

III. From a Nei^ral Critic's Stahopoint 
1 find myself bewildered quite; 

Hence this my rhymed addenduor. " 

Both parties can't, of course, be right 
Anent the Referendum 

There’s but one thing, methinks, to do;• 

Take both aides' views and bfend '004 
And then divide the whole by.two-^ 

If we’re to get the answer'Me 

About the Referendoila. ^ 

It's love what nudkei the irarid go reand, bok wUU^PU tttvv jlikt: 
tbs same effect if perse v ered in. » 
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I4A. The 0>inrac[e. 


Great Britain's Investmenti^in India 
• and the Colonies. 

• At A meeting of the Royal Stadatical Society on 20th December, 
the Right Honlile Lord George Hamilton in the Chair, Mr. George 
Faish read a paper on Britain’s Indian, Foreign, and Colonial invest¬ 
ments, The following extract will, we think, interest our readers:— 

The amount of visible capital we have found for our great Indian 
Empire is no less than ^£365,000,000, the larger portion of which 
has been for the construction of railways. The capital of the 
railway companies is 37,000,000, and tlie Government loans of 
79,000,000 have been mainly for railway purposes. The capita] 
of tea companies provided by our investors is nearly ;£go,000,000. 
No one can doubt the beneficent effect upon the prospenty of India 
of this expenditure of Untisli capital for the development of the 
natural resources of country, and the linking uii of distnet with 
district, which has so powerfully helped to diminish the severity of 
famines. This great sum has been lent to India at an exceptionally 
low rate of interest, and liaving regard to the immense increase in 
the wealth of the Indian people which lias resulted, and is resulting, 
from the construction of railways, the burden of the low interest 


charge is quite negligible. Probably the improvement in the 
condition of the people resulting from raihvay construction has been 
one of the most potent factors in maintavuig the loyalty of the 
vast populations of India to the British Empire 

The investments of the Bntish people in the minor Colonies 
are also of a large amount. For West Africa, where the mte of 
development has recently been rapid owing to the discovery of gold, 
the Bntish [xxiplc have found over ^£29,000,000 of capital, of 
which ;£i 2,000,000 has been for mines and ;£8,ooo,ooo for 
Government loans, mainly for railways. The recent development 
of the motor-car industry in this and in other countnes, which has 
so greatly increased the demand for rubber, has induced our 
investors to place considemble amounts of capital in the Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States. The total visible aiAount 
of capital we have provided for these Colonies is about ;£2 2,000,000, 
of which over ;£ 10,000,000 is for rubber and ;£8,000,000 for 
Government loans. The increase in the prosperity of our Malay 
Possession, 'n consequence of the investment of British capital in 
the development of rubber plantations, has been striking. I sot 
out below the amounts o^ capital ihe British people have provided 
for each of the daughter Slates, for India and Ceylon, and for the 
minor Colonies — 
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The aggregate amount of capital which the Mother Country 
has provided for the Bntish OoramionB beyond the seas is ^he 
great sum cf Ileyund tliis slie has found a great 

dul of invisible capita] for mercantile and otlier purposes Other 
nations have participated in thea** uivp.5'.riients of capital in the 
Colonies and possessions of Great Britain to only a very small 
evtent. Probably the gsaatest, participation has been ini he mines 
of South Africa, bur awn hilte the total amount of sharev held on 
the Lootinent is hicoDsiderable m conifiariiior. with the quantity 
held in Great Britain. If it were possible to niaVe allowance fm 
the holdings of other countries in Bntish enterprises on the one 
hastd and the amount of Briinsh capital [mvately placed in the 
Cdloniies and in India on the other, the total would, I am convinced, 
be graater than j£ 1,554,000,000. Oi'thus total we have supplied 
about j£ff3iOoo^boo in the current year, and a sum of no less thim 
000^000 ID Ihe post three years The capital invested m the 
Colonies alone, exeluding India, is nearly ;£i,200,000,000. To 


realise the magnitude of tl is sum it is necessary to recollect t^j|| 
the populations of the Colonies where this great amount is investdltf’ 
are relatively sisuUl. To Canada, AustnJasia, and South AiHca, 
which possess a ccimbiiicd population of about 20,000,000 of 
persons, Great Britain has supplied j£ 1,100,000,000 of capital. In 
so far a? the prosperity of the British Empire is governed by the 
amount of capital which the Mother Country is able to supply to 
the Colonies and to India, its future expansion in population and 
in prosperity is assured. Never has Great Britain had so much 
new capital available for investment in the Colonies and in India, 
and ntver has she supplied money so freely to the other natioru 
of, thv Empire as she has done in the post few years. TTio rapid 
progress of Canad.'i, the recovery in Australia, the impaovenient gi 
.South Africa, and the prosperity of India at the present time, 
cleai'ly show how potent arc the influences upon the pfbgress 
and develojKnent of the Empire of the large amounts of capital 
with which the British people are now so freely supplying those llnds. 
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Sing a Song of Statesmen. 

Sing a song of statesmen, 

A podeet fun of power, 

Hdf a thousand new Lords 
Baked in m hour I , 

When the House was opened 
The Lords began to rat; 

Wasn't that a ptetfy flame 
To biteh a ftateaman at: j 


% 
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Pat was in the pigsyr 
Counting out bis money, 

Taffy was at Limehouse 
Breathing millc and honey . 
The lauider, in the Throne room. 
Was down UMn his knees,— 
By came a morliing-hifd 
And stole Ills guarantees ' , 
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The Coinracle. ‘ 





The Debut. 

The world is too much in earnest Leagues and Congresses, 
Conferences and Committees, all gather together to dislil collective 
wisdom out of scattered brains and have a saturnalia of high 
eerioBipeBS, all for the benefit of a Government, which like Gallio 
ceres for none of these things. Honourable Members of Councils, tired 
of perpetual questioning, resolving, and legislating, transform 
Ujemselves in right earnest, and appear on the stage again in the 
Bal iiasqtu of a Deputation, to repeat for the seven hundredth time 
the words of wisdom uttered far more piquantly on (he ^vcceding 
ebi bgndrad and ninety-nine occasions. Title holders, Talubdars, 
and leaders generally sing the siren song of U^ty, and the 
Snpreoie Government, not desiring to be left in the lurch, retaKates 
bp taking them seriously. 

Where will it all end 7 IVork at such high preasure cannot long 
bn continued. The sinln is too temble. It cannot last. And it is the 
dutp of every true Imperialist to save th« Empire from vome groM 
caiastropiKH-such as nose-bleeding. Cpm;|^ is tbe panacea we have 
ftmnd but ftir all the ills that an unwieldy empire is heir ta The 
remedy is simple and harmleM- -like all quack medicinea There 
wOl neither be cupping nor bleeding No oiieration, however 
will be performed. Gup will only take' you out of the 
diocese of Imperial Politics Just for a dream-while. £vuy week or 
therttbouta^t Vill chloroform you and make you insensible to Uio 
fisvdr end the fret of an all-absorbittg public lifle. For oue short 
qHdncr of an hour pyery week you wdl forget that such things os tbe 
{jiagri Praoharini .Sabha and the Urdu Conlercnce, the and 

tbe bAferivp, the Partition of Bengal and the Unity of Modem 
Beba^ ever eaistod. 

(ri^ is a combination of negatioiu. It has no politics, no roU- 
giim , almoet no morality- It has no race or colour, rhh something 
made un of nothHga is ftfuiMy hedonistic. It liii^ to enjoy life and 
to make others enjoy u It will please you and please itself.* But 
tl^cludes from Us category of clients all such as cannoT see a 
Joke. Is not the Leguladve douucil large enough ? 

' ^You hare heard of the Cunel that was sold for a rupee but 
had to be purchased along with a Cat that com five hundred. The 
writers fbr the Comradt ifpreseai the cheap and naaty CampL We 
are the cosdy Call But we think the duUness of the Cmeradr 
Jqsrified the *'tadrii 4 ’’ fbr only can bribe yon to pot up with 


Its comrade. It is the sugar-coating, the jam after castOt-oil, 
Heaven after Purgatbry, a Khan Bahadurship after the Ipyelty of 
a lifetime. And in spite of its dull mate, it is cheap at four annaa 
a week. A aoda-watcr bottle costs no leas, and Gup will provide 
you with a dispensation once a week to take yi^r whisky neat. 

A word to contributora Like all mendicantsocieties we 
armounce tha^ sinaU contributions will be thankfully received. 
No humourist need despair. No joke need be bom to blush unseen. 

For advertisers this is the liest medium. Being devoid of 
truth Itself, G^p respects mendacity in others I 

The Patwari. 

The Patwari is a spodes of human biped presenting peccliliariUea 
and complexities of moral texture and j^yrical uonstitutiOn which no ^ 
student of sociology can afford to ignore., He is tbe cnlmination of 
an evolutionary process, and presents in their highest perfection 
some of the imperceptibly developed instincts and quajitiea of his 
remote progenitor, the Ape. His moral and intellertual agility^ hfe 
quick apprehension, his sensitiveness to danger. Ins rcsouroeftilnen 
arc bis proud legacy from a simian origin. He is a bewilderhig 
realisaticin of the promise which the Ape keld cut 

In the village, the Patwari is a veTitable power. He is a self- ' 
locomotive bundle of rights and duties ", with a blatant ciinscMiit 
ness of their possession. He is feted and flattered by ZantindhM, 
dreaded and placated by tenants. As between the ZamjsKlsf aiMl - 
the tenant he invariaUy befriends the fnrmeT, who kee|» hni la 
humour by periodical financial undenstandinga To ibe Zarmadbvi 
he is a sort of private accountant and has the right of 
bis money without seriously ofiending him. GeneEllly, bis fft(i)hfri 
tions are so artistically accomplished that the mhn bf nraay iBioi 
has absolutely no fault to find with his accounts. Tbr Bstwati khowt 
that Arithmetic is the weak point of his em|)loyer, und by ri eurloal 
process of sabtracdona and additions he seenres* his esd wft ho tf t 
imperilliQg his repufetion for honesty. But AiitlmAic is the scfeojEe 
in which (he Patwari himself exo^ ROkolt^ humanly lyaMg y 
impossible, are. possiMe to tim iWsri. # 1 hare a Stupid^ that the 
Apes are all matheiiiatidkha. else wOidd the FahraribpiofeiL 
ency be explicable 7 ^ \ 

He is the liogal Adsaeer of the vi^Misre AU’ fbam ftfao 
heveagHe«aiieii(«BlQr supp(^t^to^^-fa Aa a 
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comdmtioiia pablk aenttnt, he always refers t^iein to judicial ubi- 
<iainarit« He sets about creati^^iffmnoea where none exist, not 
from motiite of pecsonal gwb, but from a genuine desire to enrich 
the revenues of the State. He cares not what the Supreme Govern* 
• ment thinks of it, but personally he is a Rrm believer in 
rifteiidr el impera. In almost all cases, ciimioal, civil, or revenue, 
most of which owe their initiation to his advice, he is an indupen- 
sable witness. He must appear ft>r either party, and disappoint 
the party relying most on his evidence. Before the case m which the 
Peiwari appears as a witness is actually called up, he is the object of 
deep solicitude on the part of the party producing him. His un&s- 
lidious, indiscriminaie, and elastic stomach is entertained with all sorts 
of edibles procurable within the compound of the court. His most 
extravagant whim is satisfied with incredible alacrity. 

When in the court, his statement is made with un air of 
impartiality which would do credit to a Judge of the High Court. 
His books are a source of groat anxiety to him in the coursi* of his 
examinatiou, and unless forced to refer to them, he will answer all 
questions from his memory without reference lo their mischievous 
contents. The Patwari prefers his memory to his official brxikb, for 
their contents cannot equally elastically satisfy the exigencies of 
varying situations. They are dull, insipid, and unimaginative, like 
the party relying on them. 

The Patwari is a miracle-worker. Flis |)en, which Lc plies from 
morning till e.cning, ivorks wonders that would do credit to an 
average prophet. By a stroke of his facile narkul pen, which some¬ 
times takes refuge behind his ear out of sheer exhaustion from 
its ceaseless operations, he transforms a teYuuicy of some years* 
Standing into a sub-tenancy that may be determined any moment, 
ejects A from the possession of a plot of land without the use 
of that physical fofte which the Zamindar has to employ, and 
into his place 'pitchforks P, who has no semblance of title or 
claim. But his most successful miracle is the one in which ho 
changes the nature of the tenures and diminishes ancf increases areas 
of land at will. The fwiiwtuna^ victim of these alterations and 
changes remain.s totally unaware of them up to the Inst moment, and 
in most cases gets his first awakening when he puts the Patwari into 
the witness box The Patwari then nutkes his rude disclosures, 
undaunteil by the cynical iimile of >Jie Judge or the frowns of the 
aggneyed party 'I'he Patwa'i thus compeKs the recognition of IJs 
pen as a formidable weapon. Whac sword could be mightier ? 

The Patwari is a philosopher He is a soi t of Stoic, ever cool, 
collected, and practical Ho has a pliilosophy of his own, though 
its exact nature is uiveiopcd iu as thick and impenetrable a mystery 
as his own character. Whenever he appeam as a witness in a court, 
the presiding ofheer greets him with a look of contemptuous 
inoeduKty But he manages to get through his cross-eMunination, 
with its inconvenient q^estioiu and in>-bltmg insinuations, with 
on appearance of injured wrfye and outraged pnde. which is well 
worth observing, 

Hm Patwari is very fond of his maryaJ pipe, hfcKt to his pen, 
it is hjs dearest and proudest possession. He is sdidom wklioot it. 
Efiminaie the pea and aaryoi from the Patsran imd be is reduc^ed 
CP a spectacle. He u then a king without a sceptre, a soldier 

ridmsr du swo^ The pipe is hia constant companion both in and 
ODC pf bis house. He does nut draw uimn his purse foi 

the fiiiPply of Ae raateriaii of this unpretentious luxury. 
Like tbe rest ef the Horae Department, this branch is also 
looked after by the ryots of the village. Tliis makes the pipe 
all Che diaier toi*ita owners Pulling at it with the ease and faml- 
btfiCy of an invetentp noker, srith hia official books lying opmi 
befbfO him, with biaponbobiqfd the ear, ever ready to pounce upon 
, ;diqm nd) take any libeity With them which the instinct or the caprice 
Qf tef mnsB^nay dictala^ the Patwari looks a superb figure, and may 
iniM iMpiiiAfre in Hie ciddvatars silting in a circle round his rfreqtaf, 
«nd sMteh^ did oiytteriqua opemiiaM of his fonyidable pen. 

, YIe > Ulufiq apQMtiinet and ^mediably so. He 



s 


often strikes one as an embodied protest against the unimpeachable 
artistic exoellenoe with which Unestiial opinion credits the Divine 
Creator. For that extremely obtrusive npd superfluous grosvth, 
which people for want of a better term call beard, the Patsran has 
no perference. Instead, he is proud of hia moustachis, and rightly 
so. He is dyspeptic, but Has a pretty good appetite, particularly 
when bis own purse remains unopened. 

He is a good walker, but an indifferent rider. All the same, 
he is the discoverer of Aodam, a jog-trot which deserves to be called 
Palwari-chal. He generally wears no clothes; the only luxury that 
he ordinarily permits himself U a dhoti He has an aehkan to deck 
himself with when attending a court or presenting himself before a 
superior officer. But on these occasions he fUnnts his finery with a 
ruthless offensiveness. One of my Patwari friends tells me that his 
aversion tn trousers is based upon a hygienic principle. He wonders 
how the lesthctir conscience of the present day tolerates on anagjin> 
nism like the dhobt, for, like Monkey Brand, the Patwan has a cun- 
scientions objection to washing clothes. 

The Patwari does not laugh. But Nature has nut denied him the 
consolation of a smile. But the smile of tlie Patwari, like other things 
belonging to him, is peculiar. His is a conscious and triumphant 
smile. It suggests the consciousne.s5 of the accomplishment of a 
veritable feat. 1 would pay anything in the world to see a Patwari 
laugh , but I fear he will never stoop lo such on undignified manifes¬ 
tation of his mental hilarity. He will content himself with an odditimal 
pull ut his gurgling pipe, the while he smiled and stroked his 
moustochios Weep he can, and with consummate art. When his 
superior officci or the court detects his fraud or mistake, he 
weeps with a profusion of sobs and wealth of tears which 
would move a heart of stone. In the words of Hazlitt, the Patwari is 
always “ beside himself." He is always playing some part or 
other You can never catch him " in a state of moral undress. ” 


'L'hc Patwari is a true child of Nature. In him the primordial 
instinct of self-preservatiofi is most acutely developed, so that all 
other instincts arc partially crushed beneath its weight With the 
Patwari the sole engiossuig concern is howto get the maximum 
out of the world with a miiiimui.i of ri^k to himself. He has no 
ideal beyond the achievement of this end, no aspirations beyoigi 
leaving a few hundred rupees to his children, But for our kncsrlei^ 
of the resources of the Putwari, it would be a marvel of domesttc 
economy that he supports a prolific family of ever-increasii^ 
daughters and sons on eight rupees a month, sends his sons 
to High Schools to become Tehsildars, and dowers his daughfeets 
witli a few hundred rujiees each. To hia official superiors, the 
Patwari IB a pliani, diKiIe, meek, and ^ver-penitent creature. Before 
them he is taciturn, atupid, and dull. He has none of the volubility 
and rhetonc which mark his ralk with the rest of the world. Ho 
would seldom ujjen his mouth, except to heave a long-drawn sigh at 
his superior's reflection on his virtues or tlie accuracy of his records. 

'('.he dialect he speaks is a curious admixture of Urdu and 
Persian In hia old age he inevitably develops a tendency to misquote, 
and has the whtde of Gulistan on tlie tip of his tongue to 
deluge one on the slightest provocation. He has passed tbe Verna- 
coUr Third Class, and is proud of his achievement. His bead is full of 
verses, ill-understood, half-remembered, insipid, andl stale, antPhe in¬ 
vokes them lo Ins aid to impress his sceptical superior with the extent 
of his learning, or to complete the subjugation uf a refractory cultivaior. 

'I'he Patwari'fl artistic nature is opposed to all use of ^ysical 
force, whether to punish an insult or to avenge a personal wrong. He 
*haa a positive horror of the Indian Penal Code, despite all ita terapring 
general exceptions. To hear of the Patwan being charged witb assault 
or causing simple hurt would surpriac me more than to hear of^e 
follibility of the Pope, or a Tory admission of truth in Mr. Ure. 

Such is the great Pillar of ^tate, the Keystone of the Adminis¬ 
tration, the Keeper of the Consdence of the Supreme Government, 
and the Solid Foundation of th^Bnti&haRaJ.| Long Live the Patwari I 
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To ‘‘ Old Boys ” 

- and'Others. 

a 

An Aligarh Old Boy has been aork- 
inpat Bofnhny endutouriog to supply 
your yrants. Can send you anything 
a pin to a motoi^ciir at cheaper 
rates than you could buy direct from 
'riombay. Will yui not send a trial 
order to 

J$itEP MOHAMMAD, St CO^ 


Cottmutsihn 

133, ihtmUi kOADi Fort, Bombay. ' 
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SeasbA De ftsiU. 

r. TIm Ofifot Buk of ladiR, 
LioiilBd, Udiore^ and bianchea at 
Bombay, Poihaifir, Lyallpor atul 
Lahore City an now receiving fixed 
dqiosita of Ri, 1,000 or over at a 
special rate of 6 per cent per annum 
for 3 to 6 months. 

2. Currency Notes of any Circle 
and Cheques on any town in India 
will be received free of charge^ 

3. Our Agents at stations named 
below will also receive deposits for 
credit of our account free of chaigc, 
and the Head Office will issue Deposit 
Receipt on receiving the Agenifs 
Receipt direct from the depositor. 
Interest will run from the date on 
which the money is received by our 
Agent: — 

Rawalpindi. Sialkot, Awbitsar. 
Umballa. Delhi. Karachi. 
Mooi.tan. Jullundur. Auoarm. 

Calcuita. 

The names of the Agents catt be 
learned from the Manager, Head 
Offire. 

AHMAD HASAN, 
Managv^ Ditti hr. 
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Thoughts on the 
I Present Discontent 


by Mr. Mohamed Ali, B. A. (Oxon.) 

Price, As. 8. 

Some PkoM Opinions. 

, . Mr. Mohanied All haa read widely, and has Lhonght well over the urewnt conditions of India He has the ardent temperament of the East, conliollcd by 
knowledm, and he wields a powerful and attractive Above all he ts a&oluiely honest Wc recommend the study of his brochure, because it is a frank state¬ 
ment of the views of many erlucated Indians, and without the xym^Oietic appreciation of th)ise views it is impossible to approach tlut (Treat pnililcm in the governance, 
of India—the position of educated Indians in the State. . • Mr Mohamed Ali has found so strong a supfiorter xs tnc Secretary of Slate. We believe that hiJ 
iliagnnaia of the compUint u subsUntially accurate . . —The Times »f fittha, 

. , . The reader wib find tiuch that is fresh and eaccllcnlly put on (he periuinial tiipic of Indian discontent Tire slylc of the Imok is pic|uanl all throwh, and corrica 
the reader through without becoming prosy Wc hnd heic .a Loinbiiuliim of culture and coininon seusi-, and knowledge of both East and WesL ^le originality 
which we have mentioned as a distinguishing rhaiactnisUc of hi. Iioui R|)pears not in bis tlicsLS hut in hi;, presenlmcnt of n. —7Ar Madras Timts. 

. .. Mr. Mohamed All la right in his prescriphon hir Ihc present fever Wc counnend tin- lKiok!i.t to the thonghifiil — 74« Bmpite. 

. . . He is particularly frank in certain of his views, wlu< he siy^. lK.-ing well worth the careful allenlioii uf Englislnncr and others who are really desirous of getting 
at the point of view id men whose minds are nut alway;, open lioaks ni Oardm pirtiLS and mere ceremonial gailicrings —Mortung Past. 

. . . Racy and thoughtful articles. Their literary merit is by .m mjans their lea.l atiruciion, ami the puiuincy of the style will sninubUe thought —Tkt Indian Spee/atar 

' • ’ Wc accept his assurance that he made a conscientioa-. clforl lo set dinvn what he ami many ol Ins countrymen leci, without malice and also without cowardice. 

Tie Sambap Cauite, ^ 

. . . Fvery thoughtful Indian and Englivhuton who would like lo leo India well and wisely ruled niigln learn something ind profil muclibya perusal of the ‘'Thoiuhtii 
on the hesemt Discontent,’' u-s writtrn by a Mohamed in gentleman who shows no hits either on ihi, niie side or the other He takes a cnmiiinn-scnse view orths 
question and bestows piaisr or blame eitnei on the ruleis I'l iIil ruled .is be ihinks it is necLssiry Ills reniarks art generally pungent and witty The piamphlet 
containa a good deal of hor.esr straightforward critiaiun iihii.li mik>‘. il a miwi laluabk .iddition to thai mass of liiLraiurt whicn the present situation in India has 
evoked in the publir press. —Hindn Patnat. 

. . . Mr. Mohamed All disclaims ailc-gionce to an/ of «hu political parlies or pru|udice on cither sidi, but iie ju-l'fies ms outspokenness which is pul into print quite 

rugardleai of anybody's uneasy coiucience..\n opinion is no good unless it is strong ; Irat it is not necessarily blmng—in fact it is essentially weak—if it 

u violent or debnom. In Mr. Mohamed All’s littla hmchuie wc haic strength, bat ae have neither delirium nor v.oicnec —The Parst. 

To be bad of The Manager of "The Comrade," 

109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 
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1^ yy The Latest Thing in Typewriters- 
The Blickensderfer new Models. 


Visible writing, alignment perfeci and permanent, interchangeable type, good manifolding 

and stencil cutting, direct inking, direct printing, high speed, great strength, small upkeep 

■ 

Greatest Advantage. Smallest and most easily portable. 

“BUCK” No. 6. Thelrarallor’. frieniL NO TOY. Weigh.only 10^ Ibs. Cue. 

Price, Rs. 165. 

“BLICK” ‘n« 7. The Author’, friend. Weigh, only 12^ Ibs. WITH Cue. 

t Price, Rs. 200. 

“BUCK” No.8. (New iMttern). The biuine..Mn’.friend. Weigh, only 13^' Ibs. 

Price, Rs. 235. ' 


Mom than a dozen varieties of type to select from. Type vrheels for 

IndiBn Characters are now being prepared. > 

The " Oriental" ( new pattern) will write eitAdr from right to left as in Arabic from left to 
right assin English. This is the only Machine tlAt will write In either direciion at will. • 

IP YOU TRY A "BUCIC.- Price, Rs. 280. 

YOU WILL BUY A “BUCK." _ [ _ 

Qrd[er> booked by Manager of “The Comrade,’’ 

109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. * 
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ONE PICE and LESS'PER WORD. 


Have you anything to buy or sell or let on hire? 
Have you a situation vacant? 

Do you need a situation? 

IF SO the comrade. 
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Edited by '' Mohamed Alj. 


Stand upright, speak thy thought, declare ^ 
The tnith thou ha.st, that all may share 
Be hold, proclaim it everywhere. 

They only live who date' 


—J/orrir. 
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Notes, 


ftvEav aesafoumal is BOlnethiDg of a pli^^ge, and rhr'is specially^ 
cw . ao in a eountry like India wh^re readers of English 
fE,. . „ ,jk papers and periotkcalji^re few, cannot otteu afford 
, tn iq nKwe gum single paper, are scattered 

' dRMr a^mttaraa^aad ofte^ expect the Joiunalist to come down 
; .the of the* leader with all hie prejudices than desire 
tliae CO the level of the writer. We confess we made our 
rlMkr to ihtt public with all the nervoiisness of a young actor on a 
L inoA apprehemloiu made us fancy that tl^e playgoers 

P'M't^' boxei^ the orchestra etalli, and the dress cwde were 
' critics Of the type of Judge Jeffries. But the people 

Wjj tin tlKist wa^ the gods in the tisllny. 

aJMliiendous relief to us to tfear liie first chem of 
/shiUei of approval, faisty clappuigB of hand, side- 
iHlijtWr, Atljd dM cries ci “ adoorcb’* withoat hisses or the 
Je^,are'^ restoring the cpor^ trith which we 
fetb tte 'dboniy vale of/jpuqjplism-" Our 


contemporaries, local and mofussil, have been exceedingly indulgent 
to the novice, and readers are clamouring for specimen copies—sod 
concessions I We have therciore to step once more on to the stage 
and make another bow in front of the footlighta acknowledgmg the 
welcome and expressing our heartfelt thanka before rushing back to 
the tedium and the misery of another rehearsal lor the next evening's 
performance' To all wc offer our grateful thanks 


His Hiohngs.s THE Aga Khan's campaign is to commence 
'j’l p early next week and we heartily wish success to 

... Wia ■rnifl Ujs armti^sa in r'almil-ia nn pKa 


£ I A ^ his arnifl. He arrives in Calcutta on the a4th 
^ instant, and the scouts and the Uhlans have 

l\.nan. already arrived in the person of Measrs. Aziz 

Mirza and Shaukat Ali and a bmall band of other earnest workera 
Even though the Mussalmans of Calcutta are backward in education, 
wc trust they will still uphold the reputation of Calcutta as a centre 
from which emanate the majority of beneficent movements People 
who are backward in education are not necessarily backward in chanty, 
and in fact the lack of education should act here as a stimulus to 
chanty in the cause of education for which the Aga Khan hga 
commenced this great crusade. I'hat Calcutta will give him a warm 
‘cccptioM goes without saying But he does not come tu us to 
r^eivc an acknowledgment of his services to the cause of progress 
ID general sod the progress of Moslem India in particular, for he siai^ 
in no need of recognition at our hands. He comes to ns to serve 
us, and help us in providing means for our ultimate salvation , 
and yre would show a want of appreciation of the real facts 
of the situauon if we failed to take occasion by the hand and • 
secure for ourselves and our postenty the inestimable advanta^ 
of an Islamic University. Tradespeople in India have a great 
faith in bohm, the first transaction with which to begin 
the working day It is not a similar superstition that makes us 
anxiouB for the support of Calcutta and of the rest ofBeiigalin 
the cause so nobly espoused by the Aga Khan. We rather believe 
tb^ it is the success or failure of Calcutta that will shapw the 
future, because Calcutta is the metrc^lis of the Indian Empire, 
and Bengal has an enormous Mussalmaii population, even the least 
support of which can provide a laige fraction of " the Kansom^f 
Islam." The eyes of the whole of India are on Calcutta and the 
Bengal Mussalmans. Will they ^vc aiv earnest of their future 
awakening or will they disappoint us? Thatis thereat question. 
But #e think we know the answer ' 
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Jannaiy- 2tst 


We HBjoicB to see our diitiiiguished countrymen, Mr. KtuhiMF 
Tk f I Aiyeif as a member of the Executive 

C BC6 II ^ (Council the His Excellency the Governor of 
VrfUrve. Madras, and ofler him and Madras our hearty 

congmtularifms, Mr. Krishnaswami is not only an able lawyer, but he 
has the breadth of view and far-sightedness of the statesman, and he 
woufll, we feel sure, prove himself to be a tower of strength to the 
Government of Southern India. In the chorus of praise we are 
delighted to hear the powerful voice of our contemporary, the 
BengaUe But our contemporary*^ antipathy to judicial candidates 
for executive appointments was sy great at one time that it would 
hear nothing of the suggestiorv to appoint another distinguished 
Indian Judge, who graccii ther fieneb of the Calcutta High (!^urt, 
bj the Executive Council of llengnJ. Our contemporary has a 
refreshing contempt for logic and would prefer men of God’s creation 
without the embellishing touches of Aristotle 'I'aHcing of separate 
Moslem representation in lof;aI bodies—a logical con!rf::(4Ucnce of the 
creation of separate electorates for the I..egiilatures—it quoted with 
approval the remark of Ixird Morley that “ Politics is not governed by 
logic.” It would now seem to add a rider of its own, that like 
Politics, Journalism should also be free from the enthralling 
shackles of logic and rt'jiwin But our contemporary anticipated 
some stupid controversy from those (hai still adhere to Anstotle 
and sound reason, and has tried to distinguish between the earlier 
and the later jourrudistic rulings 'I'he Calcutta Judge was a pukka 
Judge, an old oflcndcr with many previous convictions, and thoroughly 
spoilt m the pernicious atmosphere of Hi.s Majesty’s High f'ourt of 
Judicature for the presidency of Fort William, while the Madras 
Judge was only a temporary Judge, still a tyro in judicial unwisdom, 
a mere imvice in the wicked arts practised on the Bench Evidently 
our contemporary detests a vo/tg/acf, but we sincerely congratulate it 
on tlie success of its most graceful curve. 


A MOST necessary Comniissinn lias been sitting for some time past in 
j England to enquire into the defects of the present 
l^VOfCC Sn Divorce I.a.ws and to suggest the lines of new 
Chnstisnitya legislation. Tlie experience of many generations 
had conclusively proved that the laws were in need of revision, and 
that at an early date, to prevent the demoral iration of Six;iety, and to 
preserve marriage as an institution I'ommanding the respect not only 
of the auiierstitiuus or the sentiniental, but also uf iho practirjil man 
of the world and the intellectual raiiooalisi In the literature 
of recent times there has been a tendency to ikprecate the 
inatitutinn <)f marriage, and many novel, and some wild, suggestions 
have br*en made, and urged in language of a dangerous force 
and beauty. This moved even the stolid Briton to set about 
looking at farlH as they are and not as ihcy ought to he But 
even m the West religion plays nn impiirtaiu [lari in the lives of 
people, and it was not i>o easy to Tit the chiingcs into the M:riptuMl 
injunctions as to Induce the Bnton to look upon change in Divnire 
Laws as thinkable and even nece-ntary. The Gosiiels according to 
St. Mark and *St. I.Aike, iu well as St. Paul, are wry inelastic, and 
even the Divoros Laws of the present day seem to honour the intunc- 
tioni in those two Grapels and in SU Paul more in the breach than 
in kthe ulxKWvani'e. St Mathew was, however, more fn'e. though be is 
generally supposed to have used St. Mark’s Gospel or houietbing very 
like it, lu wnimg his own. The position taken up by the Ki.miBn 
Catholic Chuirh. which regards marriage as a sai mment, and an 
indiasoluble tic, bad to lie vacated by the Church of England in favour 
of^griMilid more on a level with human experience than angglic 
inhix^nce. But the exuemi >.1 liberty was taken tn America. The 
, Scriptures were not at all used as a bants for the laws of a work-iuday 
world, and the sute of aflairii is not much unlike the description of 
tbc inimitable Mr. Dooley , 

" fn Kratucky IaIcImm u sroanda fr diTOKc | in Ohm rh’ lacleaencjr iv ih’ 
msllwi. fa niinvc s woman cun be herd fr’m th' gallin’ bonda iv matbriinaiv}’ 
bacaufrlMif hmhand wears (>ihgmt gikeia ; in Wisconsin th' oUl man an get his 
maiden aaad. bwjk beaose bii wife tells fiMtaoes in tb' laycsp. In Nehenriiy ih’ 
■haAIn arsv basted beoisne ikthei foifiii to wipe his botas; in New York, 


beonoM modier Jneiii a Ja^gi ia Sooth Dakota, Yem bedfvooriMdfraaay' 
thing if ye know when to lodge tb’ ooM^liiot Anong tii' groontb aMeatmia’, 
deeftiess, beeuM wan iv tb' portiei dhrinks on’ Ih’ other ifion't, heeanae amn 
don’t dhiuik an’ th* other does, becHsc they both dhrink. becaose tb* wife is 
addicted to Cck headaches, beoaue be asked her what shv did With that biTHlCB 
dollars he gave her, beeanse he knows some wan ebe, tcoaise she iajyes th’ 
society iv th' yoong, beesnse he Prgot to wind th' dock. A huhand can get a 
diTooroe becaue he hu more money tfaui he had i a wife^ twamie he has lem. 
Ye can always get a divooiee Pr arhat Hogin calls menapatihiUty iv temper. 
That’s whin huaband an’ wUa ar-re both cross at th’ same bme. Ye'd caU it a dd' 
in ye’er iiun’Iy, Hinnuay.” 


The question is whether an intermediate state cannot be discovered 
Ano lir rsn between the absolute licence of Amorica and 

^ , the narrowness and in elasticity of Great 

ConC6S810D8. Britain. It is this which the Commission 
is working to discover. But such was the divergence between 
the needs of the present and the injunctions of the Scripturca 
that B distingui.shed Judge who had ronsideimble expenence 
uf the Divorce Court refused to pay the least heed to the 
Gospels in spite of being pulled up by the Archbishop of York, 
who sits on the Commission. Christian Divines who recognise this 
themselves have not been slow to come forward with explanktioas. 
Dr. Sanday, the Professor of Divinity at Oxford, oflers the analogy 
of another Scriptural precept, "Give to him that asketh thee, 
and from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away,” 
and says that the recc^nition by Christians of a lofty and unqualified 
ideal does not necessanly prevent the State from legislating upon 
the lower level, as it were, of a positive rule. Christian people 
need not feel that the State is false to the Christianity it professes 
in administering within reason a practical system of Divorce 
Dr. Iqgc, the Cambndge Professor of Drrinity, was perhaps more 
correct in referring to the antinomian character of Christianity He 
righiiy denies that Christ intended to lay down bard and fast rules. 
Similarly Dt. Denney, of the United Free College of Cla^w, believes 
itiat the New Testament contains nrooerly speaking, no legislation. 
It does not give a divine sanction to divorce for any cause, but, on 
the other hand, it does not exclude divorce as a leginlative remedy 
in certain cases. Protestant writers believe iliat this theory oi the 
parallel existence of on ideal principle and a positive role, the latter 
alway.s being informed and illumined by the rnrmer, produces 
much bi'tter results than the apparent rigidity nf the RoBsan 
('hiirch But in spite of a recognition of the need of elasticity, the 
Spectatfr cannot let itself go further thpn to permit the afflmdmeDt 
of the law.s so as to make divorce obtainable by women on exactly 
the .same terms as by men. It recognises " the material ihAtrence 
lietwren the ^lake of the husband and the wife in'the mamagB 
contract, and concedes the reasonableneu of tfiose Who consider 
equality of the sexes in facilities for divorce as illogical and haimfoL" 
But it thinks that the essential disparity would unqueaticnably 
reproduce itself in the use of the divorce laws made by the two 
sexes in actual practice 


Does not this line of reasoning lead us to thb miidHiboMd 

I . , Divorce Law of Islam Y " A^rpi^ fdUbia- 

lUBin and jnna-a ata-iMiUsa-iV' is nothkkg ' bqt tte 

Divorce. recognition of the Spectator and of a Jaqpr 

majority of Christian thinkers of the disparity between th^ftakn of 
the husband and of the wife io the marriage contract ' SHB^arly, 
the Tradition that sums up the spirit of the divorce lamk a maiMy 
aphorism, " Divorce Is the ssost hateful act psimitU|t' by Cod,” 
is a better version of fhe argnraent that such things woold find thair 
level without legislative reservations. Is England (hilacot from 
America on aoconnt of the Divorce Iaws (rf the two coum^ei^ or, 
rather, are the DivoroeLawsdilfcreiit in the two ooin^pies becadsajibe 
spirit uf the (wo is BO diflerant ? L^Malion is no MiAcuH matStt. 
Why, then, does not England, amend the lean of the eonmiy 
ood imitate thoM of the United States, and why does not AnoHien 
copy those of the United Kingdom? The answw ji io Iip fb«u4 in 
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^ tbf fehtiaq of positive monliiy jn « country to its lews. Without 
m A liiiliKity id aonU idaej^ similar laws are impossible: Europe tries 
^‘"to keep married couples together by 1 ^'slation, while Islam leaves 
i| c|pi work to the inoml tone of the people. England, ^n the other 
Si hand, is shy in l^giaiating against intemperance and gambling, whereas 

I Islam has boldly legislated against them. The question is, whether a 
private concern like connubial happiness is ht for public uiteiference 
and control, while sumptuary laws that do not touch the donuiin 
of individual conscience but only deal with outward observance 
come in for, and are believed to deserve, a world of unpopularity 
For our part, we believe England is drifting towards Moslem laws 
of marriage and divorce, gambling and temperance, property and 
succession, and we welcome the beneficent change. 

Whiit we examine the revenue returns of Liquor and cumpsie them 
with the steps taken by the Government aqd the 
Teinperaiice. of this country to combat agauist a deadly 

enemy of mankind, we begin to realize that the 
Frankenstein of intemperance will at this rate soon get completely 
out of control. While the Drink Traffic is on the mcrease 

in geometii(||i[|, the efforts to deal with it do not show an 

increase even in anthmetical progression. The revenue returns for 
1874 were ;^ii56t,Qoo, but after 10 years they rose in 1884 to 
** increase of j^977i00o. In 1894 they were 
j^3,68o,ooo or on increase m ten years of ^i,08a,000. In 1904 
they had reached the high total of 295,000, the increase in the 
decade being no les-s than ^£1,675,000. In 1909, only five years 
afterwards, the Drink Revenue has nsen to the enonnous figure of 
717,000 or an increase of ^^'1,422,000. Wc are only half through 
the decennium yet, jgid it looks as if at the end of 1904 

the returns will show an increase of more than three million 

sterling in the Drink Bill of India in the short period of 10 years. 
Even after taking ^into consideration the undoubted* increase of 
population, the probable, thoujgj^ot certain, increase of popular 
resources, and the pet explanation of the Excise Dp|>artnienl, 
the increased vigilance of its servants, there is still a large residuum 
of increasB in the Liquor Revenue, which cannot be accounted for 
in any other way than by plaeing it to the credit of intemperance, 
and ihe prevalence of drink among classes that were traditional 
teetotallers. 

Thb Government of inditf in its letter Nn ^2135 of the 2Mt 
Apologies for Apnl 1904 addressed to the Government of 
M rWlhkL Bombay, deprecated in distinclly strong Ici ms 
mwe Li/riiiK. increased revenue was 

mainly due U) greater suppres.sim of i.'licit practices. “This is," 
said the Government of Indlf, “too unkind a r^fleciion on ihc |Nist 
aervicreof the present ufBcors aigl also on that of chcir prudcLCssors." 
We have heard this explananun but too often, and famiiioiiiy has 
■oc bred any diffefent feeling to that it is usually supposed to breed. 
Every Excisn* officer bas had to face the hoTii> cf'^ the Abkari 
sehorrimate's dilemma. An increase in the detection of offences is 
aibribed to efficieti: detective work, and a deerr-ase to the efficient 
fifttvetition. The bull with such horns is not an animal that can 
be relied on, and we despair of a Deportrnent which unblushmgiy 
introut the e)i|>lanatipn that increased vigilance is tht cause of 
better returns, and of a Government thatajjplies the soothing unction 
to its soul and tells the world that India is growing richer because 
■he is more dnmjken. Wc can now understand why it is supposed 
bp be as taxjf for the rich to enter heaven as for a camel to pass 
ttreu^ a needle’s eye. If increased riches means huger and more 
phgk wo-ftel sure the rich deserve an infinity of tropical wealfier in 
aObrlitp Department and thb Government which advance 
aiEbttlrecid 4 rsp^ wealth shonld be referred to Mr. Lloyd George 
to fbt SqitodiKta, but we confess we have not yet leant to associate 
Uj^withriebto Mr. Gladstone apprised the wprM after a long 
JiP^efChiiitolM of the Exchequer by tsUidg the House of 


Commons one Budget night, “ Mr Speaker, we have in the last ten 
jrears drunk ourselves out of debL” But it was a fact. A large 
portion of the National Debt liad been clearpd*off by the increased 
Excise Revenue. Only in India, the more the country drinks itself 
out of debt, the more docs the, individual get into it, and we do 
not know on which side of the national debt accounts we should 
place the huge amount of our Drink Bill. All we know is 
that unless our efforts to deal with this growing menace to the 
prosperity, peace, and progress of the country are doubled and 
quadrupled we shall rue it when the day of reckoning comes. 
And, be sure, come it will and tliat not before very long. 


Wk iiE\R from the sophists, that defend the peg chiefly tym ause 

The Moderate If an effort to give it up, that we ahnul^ 
r\ - 1 drunkenness and not drink. At this rale 

^ ® hope to hear, before we are much older, a 

belated Fire Brigade defending itself on the plea that they want to 

control the conflagration and not the fire that had just begun. Do the 

afwlogists realize that total abstinence is the only temperance ? The 
other steps are futile and in llie long run wholly ineffectuai. In fact, 
we are prepared to perpetrate another jiaradox. We believe it is tha 
temperate man that encourages intemperance. Those who sec him 
taking his pegs regularly and in moderation, never see his hand 
shake or lus legs slant away from perpendicular, never notice a glazed 
eye or detect an CiUbryonii; liiccuji, begin to behevc that moderation 
in drink is as easy moderation in eating or the satisfaction of any 
othfi natural desire. They try it themselves, and learn to their 
that like I^ove, ocrordnig to Hafiz, motieraUon looked easy at first but 
received a generous accretion of difficulties in the end. And then it is 
generally too late to go bat k. Like Macbeth, the drunkard is 

“ Slept in Ml fu, that should I wide no more, 

" Returnmi; were u tedious oh go o’er.'* 

We arc sorry to see iii India so little of oiganized effort to fight 
perhaps the greatest enemy of mankind Yet this is a matter in 
which all India can join. The Brahmin is as religious a teetotaller 
as the Mussnlman, tiid both can stand shoulder to shoulder A 
common platform exists, but few care to step on to it. We trust the 
Moslem League will lake jp the question, and invite the Congress to 
join ill 0 I ommon effort which may load to other forms of unitm and 
co-operaiion. 




Poetry. 


Kalidas. 


fMiroR TAL sort of Bharat, Kalidaa ' * 

Thou Fancy’s fairest child and first, thy mind 
With Nature kept communion, and could find 
Heaven's beauty imaged there. A.s in the glasa " 
That sports with light, the shapes and things that pass 
In fairy dance before thine eyes are lined 
With rainbow tints. Thy muse, of varying kind, 

Is sadly sweet, as that which love-lorn lass 
Delights in mem'ry-laden hour. Anon • * 

It dons a sunnier garb, and sings of dale, * *4 

And hill, and grove, and whispVing love. Tis gone, 
And lo! the blare of druifts that tell the tale 
Of heroes’ fame and triumph fills the ear. 

1 sing thy name; but wik thoif deign to hear 

HaR DaYAL MAtRUfU 
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The Wandering Sheep. 


lir AN address of remarkable suavity and cliarm the President 
of the Allahabad Session of the Congress gave to the audience for 
their watcharords, " Hope,” " Conciliation,” and " United Effort” 
Out "Hope” and " United Effort' were os prologue and epilogue to 
the theme of " Conciliation,” and the whole address was marked with 
a broad And comprehensive sympathy which we have learnt to 
asfoeiate with the name of Sir William Wedderbum. 

We have already deoil with the differences between Hindus and 
r-— **usaJmans, and intend to deal with those betwcim European officials 
and educated Indians hereafter. We would refer here only to the third 
set of differences of Sir William's division, namely, the differences 
between Moilcrate refoimers and Extremists. The President appealed 
to his audience at Allahabad " to consider if you cannot, without 
compromising the priaciplc for which you stand, make it in some 
way easier for those old colleagues of yours to return to the fold " 
He gave some details about the methixls which should be used by 
the English officJals and the educated Indians to come closer to each 
other, and he advised the Mussalmans to ponder mrefully over the 
words of the late Mr. Justice Badruddin and the late Mr. Sayani, and 
to Join the ranks of Congressmen in order to remove the differences 
that exist between Hindus and Mussalmans. Hut against all 
expectations, hu signally failed to point out the means which 
could be used to bring back the wandering sheep from the desert 
of Extremism to the fold of Moderation. It is hard to discover 
a motive for such a failure; but the more we consider it the more 
it appears to us that he refrained from pointing the iwih .simply 
becausii the intellect could not suggest what the heart so earnestly 
desired. In what way could the Modemtes " without compromising 
the principles for which they stood” make it easier for their 
quentdom colleagues to return to the fold 7 What are those principles 
which ought not to be compromised ? 

The objects of the Congress include "the attainment 
by the people of India of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the Self-Governing Membcis of the British 
Empire, and a participation by them in the rights and responsibilities 
of the Empire on nqual terms with those Members. ’ This is 
the Swamj which the Moderates demand, and if we examine 
the alluring ideal of " Sclf-Govemmcnb” even that form of it which la 
teimeil " williin the Empire,’' we are forced to a' lmit that it means a 
tnuisfer of the control from the Sritijh to the peojilc of this country. 
This is IB Utopia, which though imaginable, does not appear to 
many edocated Indians to he able tc* furtiish a basis for practical 
politics. The President of the Amritw Session of the All-India 
Mdslem Leogut^ refening to t-Sis ideal said, that " to oak our rulen 
fbr specific measures of rcfoiin is to admit one', recognise the 

necessity oT their control, but to ask them to hatjd over that 

control IS to ask them, however politely, to take tu their ships and 
rctifb from Indut.” 

Let us, however, for argument's .sake. .supi>ose that this is 

the true significance of " Swaraj within the Empire ” The 

Moflente wants autonomy under the legis of the Urilish 
Crawn. Let us believe that tlw legia ran withshtiul the disruptive 
' fcMMSt^ autonomy, and not prove as brittle as it did in Amcri&. 
Biitr in all conscience, this is brood enough to satisfy all ideals 
'‘ short of rebeUkoi What •niorr could the Moderates offer to 
the political Oliver Twiats whose appetite seems to grow with what 
' it'iecds on 7 And if there waf anything more that could be givoi, 
woolt} tint the gift alienate the English officials whose forbearance 
is to be Cualitatcd hy thp Modtjpte’s realixation of " the difficulties 
of the administrator ” and his avoiding " the me of language which 
reuseaeffidil Nqaeion and gives nse to vague apprehension.’' It 


Janiiaiy Zitt 

appears to ns that the recognition of Bdixunsitmtive difficulties md 
the eKbewing of language which rouses suspidonaeis but n poor 
" contribution to peace and goodwill ” if the setting up of soroetbing 
more than " Sblf-Goveniinent within”the Empire ” as a popular idesi 
was to be a set'Off against these dinsible and necesssxy steps. 

It may be said that it is not the ideal that needs mising or cnlBig^ 
ment, but tli*r it is the methods of its attainment which need an expan* 
sion. The latter part of Article I. of the Moderate’s creed says that 
"these objects are to be achieved by constitutional means.” In the 
name of reason, is not this broad enough to suit all minds and tempera^ 
mtnts, .short of such os love incitement to murdur and violence ? The 
gospel of autonomy.—yes, even “ autonomy within the Empire " haa 
already been preached with a recklessness Jittl'' sliort of cnminality. 
Longings have been created the fulfilment of which even in a 
measurably remote future is imjxissible The youth of IhU 
country are sullen and demoralized and a widespread intellectual 
distemper is only too apparent Was it not this that led Sir William 
Weddurbum to appeal to the popular leaders to avoid the use of 
language " that rouses official siisjncion and gives rise to vague ap¬ 
prehension 7 ” And would he, in the same breath, ask the Moderatn 
to rally the Extremists by concessions to those who despair of consti* 
tutional methods and regard temperate expression of claims as the 
poUry of mendicants? If this is not his meaning, we respectfully 
request him to correct us and tell us what other animal he proposes 
to .sacrifice to celebrate the Return of the Prodigal. 


Convention of Religions. 

Tii&rr is nothing, said Mclancthon, whicJi suffers more from 
religious discussions than Religion. But th<s aphonsm like most 
aphorisms is only a half-truth, and the falseness of^ the other half 
is brought into light when peofile meet together in Religious Con¬ 
ferences, nut” the least important of whit'h is the Convention of 
Religions which opened at Allahabjul a ueek ago. Far ^lom Muffering, 
Religion gains a great deal in catholicity and clearness, from 
discussions earned on in the spirit which animated the thoughtful and 
eliMpieni Presidential address of the Maharaja of Durbhanga. The 
Maharaja truly said that " the outward vesture of creed and ritual and 
worship, whi' h have hitherto acted us walls of separation, are as dust 
in the balance compared with the spintual ties which bind men 
together in the fundamental verities of all their religions." He aptly 
illustrated his remarks by the parable of the Man in the MisL In 
the distance the .shape looked like a Dog; on a nearer view it turned 
out to be a Man. Rat when the Man came i-iciser still he was (bund 
to be R Brother' We have not much media;va] bigocry amongst 
us to-day and do not think of each other os of a dog, even if some 
of us still persist m calling each other by that name. But we havw' 
still toiecogn'ze tlw essential unity of mankind and treat everyone 
n<./i only as a in.xn, but also as a brutRt'i. 

The Maharaja wa.s a true Oriental in r'haracteniing the 
knowledge of God a.s “ the one master-quest of bley” and a recogni- 
tiun of the fatherhood of God will some day lead to the dtMDVexy 
of the Universal Brotherhood of man. lliero are those who 
that Religion bos brought bigotry into the world, and that nUgioiis 
divisions arc fir more disruptive of humanity than raoel (OiH 
tonal. But the polemics of politics frequently lead one to a tfidrtMlit 
conclusion. It often appean as if the rtvalry of aeedt #as the 
direct result of the fact that haughty Hindus and militant IfoatolmBiu 
were not good Hindus and good Massalmans. ■ » 

'fhe Maharaja did non confine hknsejf to a general ^Scouno bq 
the advantages of suidt oofiventionB, and whoUy ■ortiftled-Hiro 
not wisely—the indication of the work ’before ffils Conyaation, but 
devoted a good deaf of his address (o a genetal exposition of ffie 
Hindu faith, and even entered t|iie llsis to tlie reibm* 

em of Hibdit iitodes of worship xodcennhifitoe^ Hindu instiinitoi^ 
such aa caste. * Re oonAssed itad he was ti lllimbi of 
and that "aqnjply for no Other’reuM tfaah tfiiit?! nif borh '^'n 
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Hmlu fiMnDfi and was brought 1 hope not uninteUigentlyi in 
ahe faith of my forefathers." We lear most of us, if forced to confess, 
mndd assign ifi> better reason for their being of their particular faith 
dian the accident of birth and the fact of upbringing. It is true that 
sSman is bum into his religion and is brought tip and trained in the 
belieft of bis forefathera But not all uf us will endorse the 
.assumption of the Maharaja that " it is the Godnappointed way ” in 
the sense that God] disapproves of conversion.s. A man is bom 
into his religion but he need not die m it, and if religion was less a 
snatter of ceremonial and conventions, and more of active belief 
and rcasonirig, few of us would die m the faith inro which we were 
bom. “A man does not require/’said the Afaluuajo, "to change 
his rdigioD m order to arrive nt a kwowledge of God." Hut in the 
master-quest of life, he may find that the way of his ancestors js 
only icyidesac and leads to nowhere. At such a juncture, the 
man who refuses to charq^e liis faith must be a veritable slave of 
^xmvenlions, chained to quiescence and immobility, without hope uj 
eniandpation or desire of progress I'hc Maharaja rl0(.s not indeed 
.ask men to keep their mental and spintual eyes dim or closed to 
the reception of truth ; but when asking his hearer^ to keep their 
eym clear and o[ien, he explains that " adherence to one's own 
religion need not include the negation of and disrcgaid for others,” 
we detect that he is in all coses opposed to a change of creed, and 
without meaning the least oRence, we feel that in thii conception 
of Religion, he is, af he says, " a Hindu of Hindus ” 

Ever since Max Muller deliverad his lecture in Westminster 
Abbey, on the day of intercession for missions, in IX'cember, 1873, 
has been a literary commonplace that the six great religions of the 
world may be divided into missionary and non-missionary under 
the latter liead will fall Judaism, Brahminism, and Zoroastriamsm, 
and under the formed Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam Max 
Muller defined the missionary spirit as " the spirit of truth in the 
hearts of believers which cannot rest, unless it mai^fest itself in 
thought, word, and deed, which is not satisfied till it lias carried its 
message to every human socij^ rivl what if believes to be the truth 
is accepted by ail members of the human family'' 

Without discussing the ments of the two^ we may differentiate 
between the albtudc.s of the two kinds of religions, and say that in 
the mUaionary faith there exists a sort of spiroual soiJalism, while the 
non-iuissfionaiy faiths stimulate individual contemplatinn, and the 
cultivation of personal, as distinct from social virtues. The follower 
of the non musionary faith is inclined to be more 'xirefiil of his indivi 
dual salvation than of a diffu^on of spiiilual truth in society at large 
The consequencts are natural. Groat profundity of thought m a 
Spiritual hierarJiy existing side by xitle with materialism in the lower 
strata of society, m the followers of non-muisionary faith-s uud 
a lack of oontemplotiveness compensated only by a faiily high level of 
spiritual rnediorrity, in thoseo(,a missionary faith. Compare the ^ndhya 
of the Hindu with the rVsMKisaof the Musaalman. Quirt conlemp 
laiion, amidcr xjrroundings conducive to high thinking, but a sjuntual 
laolotioD with far-reaching consequences to society, in the one and 

a somewhat noisy and hurried meeting of ah sorts and \'otulitions 
of men, qiiriUialists and ritualists, rich and poor, old and young, but 
consdoUs uf a spintual unity, and unconsdouly pn*scrving a social 
esJiAuity, in the other. Do not idol-worahip and caste naturally 
MIbw fhuii the one, just as much ss lack of metaphyseal .subtlety 

a BOdil dcftiocmoy follow from the other ? 


Ibe Maharaja of Durbhonga rays that Hinduism is oll- 
■embraiilng, inasmuch as its oaemonial observances appeal to some, 
1*ia)e otheAi are attracted its philosophical and speculative 
fUfa: Isnot this mvertiog tbe true order of things i Was the all- 
mihitidiig dbaraqter pf Hinduaim the cauae or the consequence 
'df Ytfai ctglKdDee lof an intellectual bierard^ of iBrabmitM side 


^ 1^ aptbH body of others, more pnctical and leas speculative, 

fadted to gqtfp the mietaphyaical sgbtletiea of Brahminion and took 


toJdd'Wonhip? M. Augnarip Fikm wrote in the jMiu its dtMtx 
,Ji^fidilis,io ippok dranx'kMile series nf articles on Ae /ndia of today. 
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and in the course of his review of Hindu Religion and Philoaoptifi 
characterised the growth of this side of Hinduism as a ^ poetical 
efflorescence,” which succeeded the philosophical and scientific 
period. " The ancient divinities," say.s M Filon, " reappeared with 
all the graces with which the MahabfUtrata and the Ramayanm 
adorned them. They hear new* names, or if they still guard the 
old ones, the latter hav** received some improvements. They have 
been advoiiced from class to clAi>.s The heroes of old pass for 
demi-gods, the dcmi-godv themselves become real gods The old 
Vedic divinities are revived, transrormed, and materialised into their 
modern avatars. The Hindu religion is bifiurented into 
Vnishnavism and Sivism The cult of Vishnu and that of Siva 
have both in their turn so many sub-divisinns, and often of so 
diverse a kind, that the self .same doctrine engenders the mcM 
suave or charming idealism, and the most rigid asceticism, at 
the same time that it covers the lost excesses of priapism andF " 
delirium.” 

This, however, i.s 11 historical view of the growth and 
expansion of Hinduism, and di^s not try to explain the causes 
that Iwoiight about the " poetical efRoresceiice ” May we not find 
the germs of the later divisions and siib-divisions, and the axistenoe 
of ” the most suave and charming idealism ” side by side with what 
M. Filon calls " the fast excesses of priapism and delirium ” in tho 
very subtleties of that pantheistic philosophy which evolved out of 
"Tasaivaham” (I am His), through " Tavaivahom ” (1 an 
'rhine) the creed o' "Tvamevaham” (1 am Thou)? This, the 
highest flight of thr [ihilosophcr, has been .so rare in Islam that it is 
associated with a single rhapsndist, Maasoor. whom orthodoxy 
placed on the cross for saying *' 1 am the Truth ” Not that many 
Sufis in Islam do not have a creed hardly distinguisliable from 
th'* pantheism of the Vedanta ; the difference is that it has really 
been but the luxury of a few Other Mussalmanstoo do not iiiiofton 
use pantheistic phraseulogi’ m rber daily life, but this is due to 
the nfluence of Persian poetry, and Isecausc a literary fashion, which 
ordinarily would noi have lasted vtry long, became stereotyped 
throught he decline of hrerarv imnativc in Persian poetry. Pmctinf 
Isfam IS more nearly represented by the narrow orthodoxy that 
put Maiisrmr nn the crosti than by Manroor hinibclf. 

The Maliaraja of Durbhanga does not deal with the inward 
iwigin of idol worship But though he is an apologist, he does not 
seem to appiovc of it whole-heartedly He hopes that "in 
course of time, by the developmrnt of his intuitive faculties, and 
the unfolding of a higher spiritual life, man will become less and 
Jess dependent on the visible symbol, and ultimately reach the fingl 
sraie of Sayujva and become merged in ihe eternal spint” The 
question is, will this be through Hinduism? Poor in matenal comforts^ 

;he Brahmin of the Vedanta still had a highly devehipcd intuitive 
faculty. Had this not been so, the world would not have witnessed the 
amaring spectacle of a ixxinle whom the inhabitants of the slums of 
Ixmdon would c.ill uncivilised~ if civilization be taken to 

the subjugation of natural forces by man for his own comfort 
acd convenience—evolving so subtle a doctrine as that of 
Xatttta But that development was the monopijly of the 
Brahmin hicra'chy, and the lower castea had little share* 

III it. Will ii come to the man of lower caste, too, if men of higher 
castes of the iniellec tual attainment of the Maharaja of Durbhanga and 
his breadth of sympathies, come forward, even in the twentieth 
century, when, King Demos is coming into his own, with long-drawn and 
elaborate apolqgies for the preservation of castes? 

* We have heard many platitudes about the uses and abi)8es*of 
die caste system, and its prevalence in other countries and ftther 
times. Every platitide is true to somo extent, but every platitude * 
is superfluous, while some arc more—they ore postitvely mis> 
chievous. We fear we have to class'the latter-day apologies for owti! 
in Ae last category, ud a large bulk of progressive Hindusim is wiA 
ua It was not so very long ago jhat the* Maharaja of Dufbhanga 
ted Ae opposition to die idea of separating Ae from 

the class of Huidus io Ae coming Census of India ^e'''| 4 titMted 
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they wen Hindiu^ and that it would be uaGiur to the Untoudb* 
j}blea ttwnielvei to place them officially outside the (mle of all- 
embracing Hinduiarf. We almost hoped then that a new day was 
dawning for the Siutra, that he would be treated better than the 
Dog of the parable, and would some day be recognised as some¬ 
thing more than a Man, in fact, as a brother. The representation of the 
Moslem I.«ague would then have done smnething more than icoring 
a point in favour of the Moslem, minonty in a game in which 
numbers secure the highest honours It would then have pricked the 
conscience of Hindus themselveh, who would liaie rescued their 
daprOBsed brethren towhoiii are now denied even the clc'racntary rights 
of existence. But we confess we arc now sadly disapiminted. It 
look as if even after so much show of fraternal feeluig fijr the 
depressed classes, the policy of the man of higher caste would still 
be, " Brother give me thy votf, but away with thet' " 


River Wireless Telegraphy. 

WffBN Marconi read a [laprr on his nyntnnic system of wirclets 
telegraphy, the tJliairman of the meeting, Professor Ayrton, said — 
“Although still far away, I think we arc gradually coming within 
thinkable distance of the realization of n proiihecy I ventured 
to make four yiars ago of a time when, if a persrm wanted 
to call to a friend, he knew not where, he would call him in a loud 
electro-magnetic voice, heard by him who had the clcctro-miignctic ear, 
sllont to him who hod It not ‘Where are juuP’ he would say A 
small reply would come, ' I am at the bottom of a coal mine,’ or 
* Crossing the Andes,' or' In the middle of the Pacific. Or, perhaps, 
in spite of the calling, no reply would come, and the person would 
then know his friend was dead.” Thai time is perhaps not yet within 
thinkabledistance, but when science is reducing the miracles of yesteniay 
to the daily occurences of to-day, who can say that the elcctro-mognctic 
voice and the electro-magnetic car would not some day lie as 
commonplace as a telephone coiuieciion ? 

The novelty of Signor Guglieimn Marconi's use of the air for 
telegraphy by means of Hertzian waves has hardly worn off when wc 
hear of the use of nvers for the same purpose. Tht- discovery— 
though few things con be called discoveries m tlw ncnse of finding 
ao late in the day a thing unthought of and unconceivcd hy earlier 
fcientiflc seekers—is of particular interest, os it is made by a country¬ 
man of ours in the service of (fOveminent. In a mixlest pamphlet 
which its author, Mr, Habibiir Kahman Rhaii, [>cputy Superintedent 
of Telegraphs of Allahabad, says he “i.ommus tn’thc rare of Hun 
who by the weakest inslruments often iiroduces great results," wc 
Jeam that it was in January, 1908, when the Dfik from India had not 
oitived for four or five days owing to hewv} snowfall over the Ix^wan 
Fkss on the Chakdara Chitral Road, and telegraphic csimmun'Carion 
between India and Chitral via Gilgit and S^iiiagar had also been 
intemipfted fur some vlays, mused by the limakagi of the telegraph 
line over the Barzil Pass, and officers and men of the ("hitral and 
OHgit gamsons «were anxiously looking forzard to the resroration 
of ctunmunicatioi's, that it (Kcunred to Mr Habibur Rahman khan, 
the anxious head of the telegraph branch of the seisnce in that 
isolated comer of the Frontier, to try a rivet as a condnetor for 
wiitless telegraphy when snow had not "iven Impeful result<i. Witfi 
Gordew vibrators, with Meihuishes iiattern key, and uiioue ao dry 
cells from Gilg^ he made exhaustis'e esperimcni% of which he gives 
a aflconct summary in the pamphlet befnre us ; and he reosonally 
infers from the success of nis hnwied esiieriments that if, insiead of 
thf ^paratus employed by him, he harf more sensitive receiving 
insl|umonts and large induction coils for generating 5 to 10 ioch 
ipork waves geneially used^nowadayiv for Allthpric Telegraphy, he 
would be able to uork cnmpamtivcly long distances. As it is, it was 
vdry notable indeed thgt vrith^he small power available from the 
oidinary Cardew vibrator he was able to communicate well by means 
of the river botween Clytral and Dmsh, a distance of 35 miles. 

In the earlier stages of “ wireless ’’ work, scientists tried to avail 
themselves of the use of the earth os a conductor and several “ earth 


oaoduetjon” qrstems sreie tried. PlofessOr Bforse of the U,&A.. 
Tdegmph Serving and inventor ofVie code betriitg ^ auat^ wka- 
demonstrating his telegraphic apparatus before the American Insti- 
cute, in 184^ when the wire botween Governor^ Island and Castle- 
Garden, New York, was accidentally broken, tbas putting an end & 
the exhibition. Whilst speculating os to how this could be remeffied, 
the idea occurred to Morse that the intervening water might be usetf 
instead of the wire. After expenmental work extending over two 
years, during which his ideas about the use of water as a coruluctor 
were confirmed, trials were mode on a larger scale. In 1854, a patent 
was issued to James Bowman Lindsay of Dundee for a “ mode of 
transmitting messages by means of electricity as magnetism throngfa 
and across water without submerged wires, the water being made 
available for the connecting and conducting medium." The m eth od? 
of IJndsay and Morse were practically idenbeal, but the greatest 
achievement of Lindsay took place in i860, when he succeeded iiv 
signalling across the river Tay, a distance of little more than a mile '■ 

The conductive systems were, however, given up at a later stage 
for induction between two coils of wire, which gave rise to the 
systems of Kdison, Precce, and others. It was, however, reserved.' 
for Sir (then Mr.) William H Prcecc, the late Enguieei-in-Chief to 
the British Postal I )c[iartinent, and to his succeuor, Mr. Gavey 
to develop the induction system into a oommereiol success. But 
no sooner had success been achieved than Prccce’s system was. 
practically superseded by anothei and a better, wluch was brought 
to England by Marconi in 1B96. Tlie [lossibilitics of the latter 
were recognized by Sir William Preece himself, and his experience, 
coujiled with the genius of the younger man, combined to turn 
apparent disasters and failures into success, and now tht Hertzian 
wave wire1es.s telegraphy of Marconi is part and parcel of commercial 
and nadonal life. *' 

It is now claimed for the River W-reless telegraphy thai 
an elfctric wave required in the mthcric system for working, 
to a distance of 5 miles will wqrjj^ several hundred miles in the 
conductive system of watei telegraph). This is due to the great 
dielectric strength of air as contrasted with water. It is also 
claimed that the mteqiosition of high hills and mounteins will 
not absorb the waves and thereby dimini.sh the range of signalling; 
high masts with antenna or net work—always an expensive item' 
of A^theric Telegraphy—will no longer be necessary, and it will be- 
pos.sibIe to work during the day as easily as at night. Moreover, In 
iElheric Telvgraply with a transmitter pending out waves in all dirar- 
tions it is possible foi unscrupulous persons to receive the messages 
and make an impropei use of them. This form of adentific hooliganism 
is a grer t source of danger. In the River Tclegrapliy it ia claimed that 
secrecy will be far better preserved as it is easier to give direction to 
the elertncal waves through water--vi conductor—tnan through n?r 
widi Its higli m.sulating nature * 

In popular imogmabon Marconi ia the discoverer of 
Wireless telegraphy. But the fact is that we owe the canreptfon 
of the propagation of electricity in waves to Faraday, while 
Maxwell developed the principle and placed it on a sound 
mathematical basis. Of the seed thus sown Hertz reaped the 

fruits. Sir Oliver loxlge and Dr. Alexander Mnirhead ^ 

little to the Sbienoc of wireless telegraphy, and Jncktaa, who 

experimented for the Admiralty, even succeeded in talegraplupg 
ships in 1895 or i8q6. Our own worthy countryman, Dr. J, C Boia; 
developed It in several direebons with most inteieBtihg raiults. |n 
Italy, Prof. Kighi made many experiments, and it was 'pvobably 

from him that Marconi learned a great deal about the auBjidk. What 

we owe to Matcont la the oommordaluBtion of,« ayatem | 

already known to acientuts. But eviQ thta he aduered 1^ meana cf 
the expenditure of murh Engluh'money ffie Riidah Fqat 

Office chat backed hhn up. Arid u a lesuU of tl^ MarcoU hM 
received from the Admiralty j^aofooo for patent righta 

May we hot expect from the Telegn^ Depaitniaitt trf the 
Government of Indik bnootti^fement on the Mme liim for ai» 
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oIBcei of tftttireiy DepntOMnL ^put from the genemi utility of the 
■yitens it MciM to poiKSs epecial advantages from a political and 
uuNtaiy point of view, and wo trust that the Government will 
jci Vt. Hahibur Rahman froe from ordinaiy dutin, and place 
him in a position in which he eould make further experiments 
on the same lines. From a D.O. letter of the Director of Traffic, 
Mr. H. S. Styan, published along with the pamphlet, we learn 
that both the Director-General and the Electneal Engmeer-in -Chief 
are extremely well impressed with the expenments made by Mr. 
Habibur Rahman with the poor apparatus that whs available. We 
have therefore all the more hope that, both us personal encouragement 
and in the interest of science, Mr. 41 abibur Riihmaii Klmn will be 
placed on special duty, to work out Ins system independently and 
untrammelled by routine 

The Second Sabbath. 

(;n the day Adam was cruiied and placed in EJen, two angels 
were appointed to .serve the Mon in Paradise And Klolinn charged 
them saying, " \Vhi.n seven days .shall have jmssed from this My 
first .Sahhoth, bring Me straightway tidings r,r \drim ' And the 
angels hasted to obey ***■•* 

Six days had passed and the angels hud served the Man with 
Inve aiid kindness On the morning of the seventh day, .Adam awoke 
with the memory of a strange sad dream, and he felt as though the 
liarc remembrance of it wa.s bhgliMng the thousand delights of die 
garden 

He liM'ked around him. Paradise wa.s not so glorious os he had 
kiiriwn It before As morning light grew brighter, soft hymns 
of (leace and gladness arose from the voices of the myriad lives 
armuid him to Elohim, Matchless Creator. ^ 

The shadows from a grove of palms fell upon and abuvt Adam, 
and be rould not sing with thc"joyful buds His eyes were cast 
eartnwards upon a timid daisy flower, so that he noiieed not the 
appr hteli nt the angels 

''Adam, wilt thou not adore Eluhnn ^xrdi us P Come forth 
into the light and radiance of ITis second ‘'abb.'itli morning " The 
Man raring hib eves'o the angeU answered them with a sigh, "I 
uinnol ' 1 am as .i ^crrow in Paradise fast night I dreamt th&i 
ICIohim hdde n«e bring Hini^ 'he Miss>iig Kiowni oi this Eden, to 
Sban.h dihgent'y ii!! I found it, for my T.iOrd required it as my 
thanksgiving ‘or the swoet gift of life As a thought in my soul 
I have lounri the 7 ''lowcr, but it '& nowhere in Paradise This u 
my boirow 

'i'he ang *ls tjuTUsl the Man's dream of i^oriow to Eli>hiin m 
the IcghcsL It hod pas^efi h‘> swiftly iMo uldcn, and the vo’i.cs 
Singing in the garden grew hnsherJ, 

Elohiro came to the grove of palms m Paiaclr.v, w!\cre Ailam 
h^d (uund hix first .Sorrow. "Adain, if tliou (umst not find tlie 
Missing Elow<^'r, give me thy Sorrow, that I may accept it of hec a'^. 
thy tlnnktoiroring Thy dream came to thee from Mr, and now 
I would take away thy Sorrow.” Adam imbwered: '‘Jx>rd, where 
the Mnaing Flower of Haradixe lies, there is my Somiw ” • ♦ * 
bleep Adam * * * "and awake, and sec ihy Sorrow' which 
1 took, from thee It is now of thy flesh and bones, and comes 
to thee from thy soul. Ye ^wain shall he one flesh. Thou an the 
IKftn, and she th^ Helpmeet and thy Happiness, but no more thy 
Sotrow.” «*•**♦ 

'the spirit of Elohim passed back to heaven. The two angel 
Hbtcheis wero in Pemdise with Adam and Eve. And the angels 

.hnMffCb^in, "VPInit more than joy fills thisblcs,sed garden now?" 
Adtin dhd fhe^Woman answered : " liove fills Paradise ” And the 

tdd theip that now with Love came Elohim's Rest. • * • 

^ Thai, day was the seepnd Sabbath of tihe L^, and the first 
Safabatb for Man. . EdMuiiD R. Orra 


The Indian Mussalman: A Study. 

I. LITERATURE, POLTITCS. AMD SOCIETY 

I'Hii Indian Mussalman of tn-day is hardly what he used to be 
in the quiet old dayrs that witnessed the silent introduction of an 
alien rullure in the land of his quondam supremacy, In spite of all 
that we have heard of his deep-rooted conservatism, bis antipathy to 
progress, and hii proverbial faith in a dominant, all-pervading ATiiassf, 
the followrei of Muhammad m India has indeed laid himself bare to 
the operation of the thousand and one forces of social, intellertual, 
religious, Hiid ])oliticaI metabuli.sm, which arc fast changing the 
plioscs ijf Indian life today The cfinscciucnt transformation is not, 
perhaps, so well pioiiouiicod in some parts of the country os in others, 
but suJl the leaven is [iresent everywhere in a more oi less degree. 
Mu.ssalinan IikIi.i, however, is not the only participant in 
changes wrought in the fabric of Islamic life and thought , other 
Miissninian counincs, iim, (larticularly Turkey and Egypt, have, for 
beltei for worse, |iroved themselves recreant to tho traditions of 
their |jast, and accepted ihc overtures of a neighbounng civiliRation 
that had been knocking at llicir doois for .some decodes Contact 
with ihi' West lias broadened llie |icrs|>ective of the Mussalman's 
vision, and lius revealed to his aniored gaze the countless flaws 
inheiciu in the effete culture to which he ha.s been clinging through 
(enturivs of pulitiial stagnation. The result of this clash of the old 
with the new IS a perioil of dettruLlive activity that may be likened 
lo the " puppy dog ’’ stage of ali adaptations to changed circum- 
sMmes 

'I lie most inoinentoiis bill tlie least noticed feature of the Irans- 
formation is the new tone that lia.s been iiiqiarted to die national 
litemturi: of |the Inrlian Miis.sdJinan.s. Literature, as the articulate 
Olid abiding cYpression of national self-consciousness, has been in 
all ages the best index o.<^ naLion.il tliougfii. In the cose of the Indian 
Mussalmans of the Ixst century, then literature is the reflection of 
Ihcir luti'inul idiosyncmsies m more senses than one, as the peculiar 
pohiiral einditions of the [>eiiod hod giadually lieen confmmg the 
.sco|)e of thoir activities to inure and more limited circles, and litcia- 
lurc, a.s a field more ui less immune '^ruiii the immediate effects of 
great pohiu al changes, liad eventually become the narrow pathway 
in which pi'nl-ij|i Mussalinan energy found its apt outlet A 
deep tinge of pessimism is the salient characteristic of this litcmturc. 
Hurled dow.n from the musaua of Hindustan and compelled to 
enter into lompetilion with those over whom he but lately 
held .sway, the Mussalman w'as not expei'ted to view the outlook 
of affairs through u roseate haze Muliammadan poetry of the 
lime. With its deep pathetic bewailings over a fate meekly borne os 
die dispensation of an unheeding Providence, leflccts lo a nicety this 
Za^ent. The last Mogliul Emperor of Delhi, shorn of imperial 
prtmgativi'-., di-g melated into a typical poet of the day, and lus 
Drmati, winch is still e.xlaiit, is a sad commentary on the ineptal 
itognation which had infected the Miis.sulmau!t A certain want of 
initiative and enUrpnse is still present os the survival of these days, 
when bhu one 'heme of a Mussalni,i.ii was the great precipitateness 
and depth oi his fall ^ • 

'I'he succeeding decodes during which he set himself to acquire 
English edui ation and imhilx English eiiltim:, have re¬ 
stored to his mental horizon its normal hue and colour. ^ new 
htcnitiira, more human, infinitely more vitalising, possessing greater 
sinlity, more liberal, plastic and receptive, has taken the plact of * 
the old. With the lapse of time, the liitility of lying supine 
gradually dawncil upon the mind*of the Mussalman, and thc^ 
dm and bustle of reform tliol reached his ears from the centres 
of neighbounng eommunibra brought bdtk to life the innate princi¬ 
ple of progress which hod so long lain hi suspended animation in 
bis breast. Perhaps a stroiiger^ncenlm' to action was supplied by 
the growing conviction that the survival of the filicsr was as 
inevitable a truth in Indian environments os in arty other, and that 
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Ihe hud itniggle for existence bad to be taken up in right eunest, 
if he wished to live in honour and dignity. 

Frantic efforts' to regain the lost position, to cover by forced 
marches ground already lost, were made in different parts of the 
country by lar^eeing reformers. Old ways of thought were held 
up to obloquy. The most enterprising among the robust prota¬ 
gonists o/''Muslim Renaissance in their pcrfcrvid impatience for the 
Kingdom Come of idealised progress even went s<i far os to ki 7 
their sacrilegious hand on the phraseology of the Islamic Scriptures 
Western culture was [lointeij out as the Open .Sc<iame at which the 
hitherto closed gates of pnrgress would fly upon. ICnglish education, 
no more stigmatized os nefniions applpximacion to the alien Kafir, 

became and is still the rage of the day 

•• 

Reactionary opfiositiun from within was not, however, long in 
forthcoming. The tenarious adherents of the s/a/as qm ante who 
cannot view with equanimity the disruption of the established order 
of things, raised dissentient voices and did ihcir utmost to keep their 
ligtitfootcd, change-seuking brethren from venturing into the untried 
ground of an alliance with the forces of (^hnstian civilisation. All 
great national movements proceed on their onward course undeterred 
by obatacles and, in the fulness of time, convert even the ojiposing 
elements in their environments into helping factors. 'Hie Islamic 
Renaissance of India, though not quite so well-defined a.H its proto¬ 
type of Mediaeval Kurope, has triumphed over the reactionary spirit, 
which dogged its initial f(K)tstep.s, and has nearly turned into one 
compact whole the contending forces of progress and retrogression, 

'J'he mfxlcm literature of the Mussalnian, with its hopefulness 
and inspiration, is the resultant of ilic process of assimilaiion which 
has accompanied the spread of ISiiglish education. Indeed almost 
all Iho makers of modem Urdu have cither themselves been the 
products of a more or less lomplelc Englisli education or active 
sympathisors with its cause The great Sir Syrd Ahmad, who may 
rightly he called the father of the virile Urdu prose, though not 
quite so well acquainted with the letter of Or.'cidental culture, hod 
assimilated its spirit as none else bad done, and the living 
influence of his example has percolated down to the lowest .strata 
of MussaJinon literary hierarchy The iiisoired Iwd of Panipat. 
Hati, who has perhaps wieldcul a greater inlliienie than any otho; 
in moukling recent Muslim thought, may be mllud the handiwork 
of the great Aligarh reformpr inasmuch as it was the direct 
inspiratioD and loving gnirlance of Sir Syed that brought to light 
and directed into a novel channel the latent genius of Poet Hull. 

Pan pasm with the growth of fitrrature, evidences bad 
accumulated testifying to the rise of new pulicical aspiratiuni. 
Even in the eighties of the last ccnluty, Sir .'syed Ahmad, who 
played so well the treble f 6 U of on educational pioncei, a socnl 
iwfomier, and a political --ecr, though counselling his cn religionists 
to keep aloof from poliiiral propngnniii^ of indiireicnt loyalty, hiil 
himsiilf formulated it stheirtL which bialied forth ihe pritu'q'lcs o'* 
an'eflfective as!MM:iaticn of the pupiihici: with the legislation ol the 
country, and a more real and willuie co-opK-rulion of tf," riil.:r*i and 
the ruled in the task of Indian administration, in fact the t,i>y princi¬ 
ples which have to-<lay recogniswl in actual pnirlicc and have 
reriflved the imbnm \tur tA PiiflianienLarv and Viccn^gnl aj^uval. 
The political erlucalion of the Mns&tlnian.s has necrsaanly beer 
slow and cautions and it is only in the last deende that they 
stepV*^ a/ena with the avowed purpose uf participating 

in political atuviiits The awiagc Mussahniui has not been able as 
yet*' to overcome ilu dcepiiotcd avcrsio<i io politics which 
deliberately fostcr.'d to buit an ntniosphL-rc of suspicion and distrust, 
rand which is suil, in hiistoora{u: and liackward circles, obsessed with 
the fear of offnidiiig the SV'itir by any overt act of political restless¬ 
ness. The educsicd MyssalmiAis, on the other hand, conversant 
as they am wiih the tacucs of poliucal life, do not see in 
the mere act ol a venti^ttioa of grievances or even of pmnting 
out gubemaioiial aberrations any element of culpable dis- 
Hpsfiwtioii wuti nritish rule. To any onlooker, however cunory 


his glance, it must be evideot that Masrahnon poiitioi is leva 
ambitious in its ideab and mord limited in its s^ope than the 
pofitics of the Gyngress. It was with the purpose of mfe- 
guardmg th^ own interests that the Indian Mussalmasis^ In 1906^ 
flew in the face of the traditions of studied silence wbi^ 
they had so long observed, and took conceited action which ulti¬ 
mately culminated in the formation of the Muslim League, The 
dream of self-govemroent “ within or without the Empire" seldom 
disturbs the course of their political thought, though here and there 
individual Mussalmans, getting the contagion of sunounding political 
speculation, may be tempted to join in the wild rhetorical quest 
to find out if the dream is begotten of the gale of Horn or of the 
gale of Ivory. It will be idle to prophesy anything definitely about 
the possible future convergence of Congress-l-eague politics; but it 
will not be too much to hope that with greater experience a more 
thorough filtration of education among the members of the rival 
communities, and n more genuine recognition of Ihe common 
duties of ciiirenship, some feasible modus vtvendt will lie found Co 
still the clamours of Tarticn and substitute for Ihe truculence 
of party polemics a healthy .spirit of rational competition. 

In the social sphere, too, the era of contact with the West 
has mtroduced innovations which arc fast lieing woven in the warp 
and woof of daily life. The thoroughly Westernised portion of the 
younger generation of Mubsalmons is already looking forward to the 
happy day W'hen the daughters of Islam will have left the holy 
precincts uf the Zenana, and, undeterred by the qualms of a 
demoralised conscience, will have shared with their brethren in failb 
the amenities of "emancipated existence, under the full glare of 
the public gaze Even to-day, families possessing a more than 
ordinary strength of convictions, have rusked the very delicate 
innovation of admitting free air within thd walls of the sacrosanct 
karem, and disregjrding the united execrations of Islamic 
saccrdotaiisiq, raised the curtain over the scene of women’s age-long 
subjection Some Muslim families of Uuinliay have been the 
foremost m breaking away from The teme-honoured convention of 
the Furrlah and it is unlikely that tho moral influei-tc of their 
examples will not, to some extent, modify contemporary 
MusMiman social organisation In the department of inatrimony, ibe 
enlightened Muslim youth, seeing, as he does, the tnniiparent 
unreasonableness of arbitrary nuptial relationship, has learnt to smart 
umltr the [larental intervention in the extremely personal matter of 
choosing one's partner in life. While some, in whom the egoistic 
element is con-stilutirmally predominant, even go so Ikr in their 
Rfiothcosis of the West as to profess a readiness to discard the Indian 
joint family Hysieni in favour of that which obtains in European 
countries. ‘Wliile it is extremely impmlMble tlial the bocial siiucture cf 
the Indian Mussalmans, supported as n is 10 a la:gc extent by religious 
sanctions, w'lll easily give way before the disniptivo real for 
a radical n constmrtion on the linfs of Europe, it cannot perhaps 
be doiibtetl that ihe changefulncs''. of modern r;ir,.um5Uuioet and the 
effcei of education in a foreign, and m some senses superior, Icre, 
operating through individual minds, will remove some cif the chief 
retrogressive eleinentii in their social system 

GiilTLaM Amiiia K LUB*m. 

Anecdotage. 

Loro Minto tells many good stories uf his life ka India 
uid one of the best of these relates to an experience that bMiell him 
when he paid a visit one morning to Snowdon," ihe,pffioia] rcmdoncd 
of riie Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army in Silbla, It was 
early in the day, and his lordship was ahKinus to see Lord Kitchennr 
before the latter commenced his day’s wqrk> 

The Viceroy found his way barred by a Briiifeh wntry^ wba did' 
nqi lecognue him. He sought to explaiq Us the soMier 

remaiiied unconvinced. 

" Bat 1 asS the Vicenqf ” expMbied Lord Minkp: 

SriR the Bin ihooh Ui head. 
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*'Wq get all sorts here,” was his unruffled reply. “We had a 
■cove here ^ week who kidded he was the grandfather of Queen 
Victoria. We had to put a straight waistcoat on Mtfn, so you had better 
jMish off! ” ^ 

Fortunately, at that moment an officer came along who recog¬ 
nised T.<ord Minto, and the latter was able to pass on his way. 

SiH Ahihuk Lswlby has a caustic wit when he likes to exercise 
it. Upon one occasion he received an angry letter from a settler, in an 
tnitlying portion of Southern Rhode.sia, complaining that a certain 
neighbour had encroached upon his land and removed certain marks 
denoting the boundaries of the respective fa'^ms lie asked for 
udvice. 

“ Put the landmarks back at once,” Iclegraplied Lawley, “ and 
then knock the other man down unle-ss he is bigger ilian yourself.” 

In view of Lord Rosebery’s declarations of bis revised political 
opinions, the following story of his encounter with a factory girl may 
be lead with interest While at the height of his power as a Liberal 
leader, bis lordship had occasion to visit the town of Paisley, and, 
like many another visitor to the centre of the thread trade, was 
given the opportunity to inspect the palatial factoric.s owned by 
Messrs J. and P. Coats, Limited. 

In honour o'*his lordship's vist, the mill giiL decked themselves 
gaily with red ribbons and rosettes, red being the local Liberal 
emblem. However one very young girl, whose people were 
Conservative, did not see why she should the colour shi; 

disliked for political reasons. 

Like an independent Scots lassie she refused to wear the Liberal 
Ted ind on the fatefulwnorning turned up to her work with rih1>.jnsuf 
(^JllHervative ,blue. 

As Lord Rosebery passed through the great flars ^of the Jireod 
mill his quick eye detected the little girl with the opposition favour’* 
and, going up to her, he asked if she were really a Conservative. 

At hfst the little mill girl felt abashed, but, reassured by his 
lor Ijhip's kindly smile, replied that she was I-/vrd Rost*bery then 
«in<1ed again sagely, as though to imply that ne did not expect her 
To remain a Tory very long ; and, as he iveni .uvs-y, he asked her to 
wriT^ hun leu yeai^ later if she were vtill of ihe same opinion. 

The yuars ]ja.s.srid by and found the U^tlv mill girl, now a 
liandsome young woman, ^si-Il adhering lO C^onservaiive views, 
and, bearing Ii niinrl his lordship’a command she wrote him and 
told him so. 

In reply, a letter '■ame from Lord Roselicry stating that he 
Temembeied the incident quite well, that lie congratulated her on 
being faithful co her pohtical opinions, arid that as n ineniciiLo 
be was sending her a photo 

Little did Lord Roscbeiy think that, insieod of the Cimserv ative 
.fliill girl turning a Liberal, he, the chief of tlis Liberal Party, should 
become practically a Conservative. 

A CKRTAtN young Unionist M. I'., the son of a well-known yieer, 
'^s nakitig his maiden syveet'h m a debate upon a mattoj' connected 
with Inland,and, like many oihcR> uixin this trying occasion, suffered 
itirom nervousnesa. 

One of Mr. Redmond’s followors was punctuating the remarks 
’ '01 the young sp^er with sneers and jeers. Take a tiger the leader 
«f the NAionabsts turned upon him. 

" Give the boy a chance, can’t you ? ” rang out like the crfick of 
"niriiip. ■ 

Loan Fuuiess was the victim of an amusing 6om met when 
.1)6 was contesting York against Lord Charles Bereiford. To the 
'■1^ eff Lord Charles came hia tsro brothers, ai^ the trio were 
'Cordially chaffed on the number of Beresfiord/in the field. But 

’ / ' 


“ Charlie ” was ready with his apt retort: “ Yes," said he, “ here wo 
Rre—Shadrach, Mcshach, and Abednego, come to save you from 
the fiery Fumeiis ” • 

A \vLt,r, KNOWN examiner -Mr. Henry J. Barker—relating 
some of his experiences rccentlj’, tells hiiw, in a boys' school m tha 
south of London, the scholars were asked to write down the names 
of any three gnsit English writers, with the title of one of their work.SL 
This was the liii of one young hopeful.— 

W Wordsworth wrote .a work called We Are Seven, which we 
are now learning to recite at school. Mr Doctor Watts wrote about 
the voice of the Sluggud which wc have at home , Mr. Lloyd 
George, who wrote a book tailed the Budget, which is read by nearly 
everybody. 

"Ir was Sh-aw'-, luhit,” relates a fritiul of the Chief of the 
Firt Brigade, “ to see 'every engine at lie.iJ'tiii>irlers stabled befiHS^' 
ho went to bed —every c.igine, I mean, ih.il should have finished 
Its work .ind lx . n home agiln On one oceision, about midnight, 
an engine, long overdue, bad not arrived, .mil .Sliaw went to the 
main door to sie if there was any sign ol the truant. Just as he put 
his hand on tin; dixir-handle ihe bell rang vuilenlly, and oyiening tho 
door without .1 senjiid's delay he saw the King, then Princo of 
Wale.s, and the Shtdi of J'ersia. The fiueigii potentate was greatly 
pleased wiiii ll)<; prom[)lItude dis[)layed, and left for his own dominions 
fully impressed with the belief that the duel of the London Fire 
Brgade was iilw.iys to be found ^veiiLy four houis in the liay, and 365 
days 111 the year, standing luaJy behind the door to ojien it to 
all comers " 

IjORi) rviiRiNGiON N n.iine IS rially Si’'iit’i -just Sinilh, and no 
other \ gooil story is told eoiicerii'iig the Ijestowal of the peerage 
on the iir.ii of Iim hie Ife lud asked Pitt for peiiiiission to drive 
he. i^irnai'e from hr, rc-udenei’ in Wliitehill tlinnigh the Horse 
( iiards 

” N I,” said Pill, “ 1 1 ati’i do that, but I'll tell you what 111 dr^ 
Til make you .1 pe.^' ” And he did 

^ _ • ! /, , ' 

_ S - - kTCICCUOnS. 

The Political Situation in Turkey. 

l r haj been im[iossibIe for many months to disregard the signs 
that the theory ot an Ottoman Enqjre, as distinguished from a 
Turki.sh Kuipirc, is .n danger of final cellapac. The idea of thoao 
who brought the Constitution into being was a fine one. Turks^ 
Grcekb, Arabs, and Jews were to live on terms of c<]ualUy and amity, 
loyal to an Emjiin. which w i, to be the mother of them all. In 
Macediiiiia when the Constitution was proclaimed priests of the 
Greek Clmi'ch .xml the strictest Moslems—men perhaps wearing the 
green on their fezes which symbolises descent from the Frop|]et— 
were to be seen c-mbracing one another in public. The ecstatic 
vision soon passed. That would not havo mattered much;one 
expedts exlrCiTies of sentiment to bo fugitive. But, unfortunately, 
it IS no lunger possible to believe that those at the head of oH^s at 
Turkey arc miking any serious attempt to realise the theory of an 
Ottoman Empire So lar as their policy can he tested, it amounts 
to pure Turkish nation.ilism, which makes all interests seconi^ry to 
the means of asserting itself The Army and the Havy are the only 
^Services on wliich thought and money are lavished. And tliosi] who 
are nut Turks, but bve in the Turkish Empire, now apprAiate the 
truth of the world-wide ex[jerience that “ dreams do not corned true.** 
The Albanians are still under threat df having their Latin Alphabet, 
which ra.irks their distinction frpm Turks, and of which Ih^ are . 
nnommously proud, taken from them; in Macedonia arms liave 
been seized from Greeks and Bulgars with a brutality whidi 
has caused many to flee the coiffitry, and has bi^nughc the bands of 
evil memory into existcDco once more , the Auabs have I'orWsb 
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oAlciala imposed on them, most of whom cuinot speak a word of 
Ambic. So the tale goes on. Tn foreign policy the dangerous line of 
least resistance has Seen chosen. A friendship is cultivated which 
promLsea strong military support without the asking of too many incon¬ 
venient questions, and from the same <^uarter money has been borrowed 
at a high cost, but without the restrictions which others would 
hive imposed on 'I'urkey for her own good as much as for business 
reasons. We cannot believe, in spite of all these things, that the 
■pirit of those who worked at the risk of their lives for the realisation 
of Constitutional government is really deat}. i*osHibly it sluinbers, 
more probably it has been unwillingly leclipsed It is as well, 
at all events, to face the facts '['Ip* Committee of Union 
anc} Progrcbs, which iiromised to eflace it!.elf when Constitution¬ 
alism was fairly in the saddle, still rules, and has lent itself to 
moat of the arts known to Chauvinism We do not despair because 
~ ^altindly destiny ha.s seemed to rule over Turkey for nearly three years 
and has brought her safely through one crisis aftor another. And, 
indeed, it would be very wrong for Englishmen to despair while there 
is obviously no alternative to the government of the Young Turks. 
They rule the rooHt ; there is r.o organised political jiarty offering to 
lako their place. 

Cries of disappointment and indignation, however, arise here 
and there. .Such a cry comes from Citncral Chenf Pasha, who 
contributed an article to the October numlier of Zu Revue, With 
cacellent sense he argues that finanre is at the liottom of every 
Irtnible A solvent Government ran afford to he independent, a 
Government which faces bankruptcy rules oiiJy at the pleasure of its 
friends, and has to resort to any cxpodieiU lo keep itself m [jower. 
General Cherif Pasha says that he would maki' no objection to loans 
if die money were used productively,—to develop the resourexs of 
the Empire, the nchntas of winch he nints has never yet been 
guessed by Euro|)c. fiut the loans arc not used for this purpose 
Tlio money mysteriously disappear^ Thi. loan habit ha.s established 
itself like the drug hahit. the doses have to bororoe larger 
and larger. The (lovemmcnt renders no adoejuate occountsa 
Mo one can say exactly how the recent loans ha\e been expemded, 
and the same thmg is true of the indemnity paid by AustrU-Hiingary 
after Bnsnui and HerinigovinA wcic annexed, and of the large sum of 
money said to liave been discovered atlVildi/ Kiosk '* .According to 
the Constitutional law,” says ('hcrif Pasha, '* the discussion and the 
voting on tbe Budget take place by clauses. The tables arc divided 
into sections, chapters, and clauses But the Budget has been dia- 
cussed neither by chapter nor by clause; it lias been [lassud on ^ 
nominal appeal 10 the Chamber.” General Chenf Pasha has not 
foigotten the presence of European financial advisers But unfortu 
lUttely, says he, the wise counsels of M. Laurent are not generally 
followed, and the other Europeans who are employed and the 
Kinistry of Finance are carefully prevented from penetrating too 
many of the mysteries ofTiirkish finance. "The Committee of 
Unibii and Progress, ” hc^goea on," lives on expedients, and reckons 
on prolongiiig it I'x^ence with three mure loans,—the last that 
Turkey Can contract before the rum cf her credit ” 

* from finance Cherif Pasha turns to administration The 
Ministet of the Interior solves all probems of disorder d coiqas 
Wit fittil just ad the .Minister of Financt solves all financial pro- 
blera% d coi^ d^emfrunis. Griev anres are met with the positive answer 
of repremion m Amliia, Albaria, Mesopotamia, and Syria. Cherif 
Pasha gives an example of governnient by the Committee. " The 
MutmSirif of ASdui, being unwilling to submit himself to tb# 
iwquiAments of tbe Committee of Union and Progress, was deprived 
of his office by Hihni Pasha itf accordance with the orders of the 
eecret tribunal The Mutidsarif was popular, and had succeeded 
by firmness and justice in 4 aniiuilliamg his district. The poputatkm 
ananged therefore to hold a great demonstration to demand the 
reteiition of their Mutessarir. At (Constantinople much annoyance 
was caused by ^he announcement of this demonstration, and thh 
Vali of Smyrna was Instructed to send troope to disperse the pea|dd 
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Ghafib Bey, lonnerly Ambassador at Teheran And Berfin, whose 
pahiotism and honourable character arc univermlly e^^gemed, him- 
idf pleaded that the Mutessarif so arbitrarily diamhiiwd should be 
kefM at his poet. But Hilmi Pasha, always complaisant towards Ins. 
secret chiefs, denounced Ghalib Bey, who resigned. In thia sray* 
the iniayet lost tn honourable Vali at Smyrna and an excellent 
Mutessarir at Aidm.” Anther charge brought by Cherif Pasha ia 
that the high officials commonly accept and expect bribes and illicit 
commissions " The act of the poor Customs official who holda out 
his hand ia the act of the majority of the Civil servants and (d Minis¬ 
ters ” As for the cult of freedom under the Constitution, Cherif 
Pasha says that pBSSix)rt.s are more frequently and caicTully' 
examined than under tht old regimi. The present writer thinks it only 
foir to say that this was by no means his experience when visiting 
Turkey last jrear after an interval of twelve yean. But Cherif 
Pasha writes that when a French friend of his inquired why 
bis passport was asked for so often, the answer was : " To prevent 
the free movement of the enemies of liberty I ” As Cherif Pasha 
truly says, it is not aatomshmg if a country reduced to immobility 
suffers from stagnation in i*^s aflairs. Altogether, Cherif Paha’a 
survey of government by a recret band is gloomy leading; 
but if he dues not des[iajr—and he doe.s not—^we see no reason why 
the friends of Turkey abroad should do so either. He con‘;iders that 
the dismissal of the prc-tent Committee of Union and Pragross is 
essential. Who is to dismiss them, even if this be the right 
solution ? That is a difficult question. We can only hope tliat tbe 
next sudden turn of fortune in Turkey, one way or another, will be in 
the direction of Ottomanism rather than of an increased nationalism. 

{Speetahr ) 

[Note.— VVe have jdst received u Uter iwue of the Spectators which lliat 
p«|irr d«votc» a Imliiig artii le to Turhigli Finance mid Really modihes lu opinion 
a.s|Ckpr(u>M.-ri in Ihc above exlni^l and diclinea still mure towards Che preaent 
Gavemment m Turkey Wc hope to reprint that article m an early issue — 
Eu. file Cwnwdr.) 


A Dr(»in of Paradoxia. 

I pkKAMCD I v'os in the land Flaradoxia where many things did 
not happen as one would expect them to happen among ordinary 
|}eople Yet I could not help thinking vaguely now and then that 
these things were not wholly new to me, and that I must have met 
with them in some other state of existence. A great war seemed to 
be going on, to judge by the talk of the ^hters on either sida Not 
only the fighters behaved os if they could not lii'c any longer if they 
lost the day, but there were many men whose task u was to write 
■bout the war, and several of these were more agitated dun the wa^ 
nors themselies. I'hey wrote at a hi^ pressure, and strode about 
with hectic looks, seeming to live and move on wires. They called 
aloud on tlie people u» read their versions of the war, and sometimes 
rode or ran behind the warriors pricking these on tb action with their 
sharp pens. They gave one the idea that they felt the war diigbt 
li^le out if they furled out. They were, I take it, the comic hfotiH- 
ans of this great fight. 

The country beuig Paradoxia, the great mass Of the inhabitantl^ 
were not so very much excited; they did not in the leait givi[ ong 
the idea that they could not live any longer if their aide hut Thef^ 
came out in large numbers to see the fighters, buf often they loohed 
mote amused than alarmed; and they drank and laughed and Ihotot- 
ed as if they might not quite know why they were ihinkiog and 
hushing and ihouting. * ■ 

Paradoxia for huodradi of years had beennled bylwograat- 
casdes. One castle is in a lonely wood of ancestral a weed 

well preserved, a little aloof fram. the. jostle and aVM)ydeg Kfo of dm 
Pandariaos. The other caede Hei m the p l ai n a htfe and Ihvat 
plain trfa«n molehiUi pan for monoiaiae md ddsthp for fotegt 
tifees. foil not dnelypnaeivedi find dfor gndni^ iMr 

open. 
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Iaws aie mad^ in PAndoxia and government is earned on, n<A 
«s one migltf rappose, by the poUlicians agreeing but widely uid 
constantly difleriug among each other. The more they differ 
^tfae better, it is said, the system works. Now the cause of the great 
conflict I found to be this ■ the men who lived in the ca.stle amid the 
iDCestial oaks had tended for years post not to differ enough. 
Attempts had been mode to change this Many of the most notable 
men of the castle in the plain, famed for their habit of differing, had 
been sent away from time to time to the castle amid the anccstml 
oaks, but ere they hod been there very long they ceased to differ, so 
that the men in this castle were more and more given to look at 
things in the ume light and to agree among each other. This will 
never do in Paradoxia, where agmement is look>‘d on a.s stagnation. 

In Paradoxia they have uncommon views as to [lolitics and 
ways of government. The Paradoxians love freedom aboic all 
tbmgs. They wrested and differed from one another for hundreds 
of years till they got it, and now ei’er>one, no matter what his party, 
exalts freedom to the skies. “ Bind us, bind us ever with fresh 
laws,” is the prayer of these Taradoxians, '■ that we may enjn/ more 
and more freedom ' ” 

Then as to their executive As they live on an island they 
have to keep up a great fleet, and at the head of this fleet they put 
alwtiys a man who has wisely never had anything to do with the sea. 
They have on office su[)rcme over all the trade of the country, and 
very likely, if they can find him, they will put a great philosopher m 
ibis place. They are quite as singular in the way they choose other 
gicat officers of State. VlThen 1 was in Paradoxia 1 found they had 
just appointed aa High Treasurer—whose business it is to hoard the 
money of the Paradoxians—a very clever man w>io hod no ex¬ 
perience of money ba^ so that when he got these he vpilt the 
contents here^ there, and everywhere He was regarded liy many 
as one of the black fairies of Paradoxia. Then they have a great 
office that stands supreme for law and order. They had lately put 
into this a very clever man who did not care about the 'iw So he 
stood outside his office and said to hi.s constables " Away with 
that lady there who may throw a stone ut our glass house any 
moment. fVAatdoytiU mean by allowing nuch a woman here? 
Pul lier ofi* the steps immediately; and mind—he very careful 
indeed in hoisting this lady down not to huit her m the least 
bhc is doing no harm whatevei.” And then he told his chief 
magistrate: " All those women have been I'aunng a disoider and 
I will not have disorder • So my con&table-K are charging these 
women, and you are to let them off forthwithi” 

But wbat the High Trcaniirer and the head of law and order 
ware chiefly busy with at this time was noi the wumeu sod tht 
wndows—they were determined to do away with the ca.stlc in what 
they regaidcd as the bac|(WOods, and to cut down the ancestral 
trees. The poor peopit of Pamdosia vowed these black fairies 
lihve had enough snapwood—it is time they got timbfi irstcad. 
Therefore they led their leader into battle, and there was a great 
fight, and at the end it was found that a hundred qf their friends 
ttem shtln. and that half (leas a fraction) of the Paradojoan people 
were agiiiMt the black fisiry end his party in the caatle on die plain, 
WhU.^ bdtf the PlAdeankTi people (plus a frartion) were on bis side 
Tberfl i*hs a truce hfter that fix a time, and some of the great men 
^ both coiftire met add tried to work out, by diffenng among 
themselves, a lasting phhee; but it seenn that this time they 
OverdilliBred end war whs dec^red again suddenly. Both sides 
and ghirpendd dieir weapons and the noble fairies of 
dm caaUe in the btekwoodi flot opt dll their splendid armour. 1 
fomaiked one in parttcttlar, Lord de Breakspeare, who wag full of 

mntde, annOd to hnd mounted on his hunter. 

Hlptt ■'"*«*■* flt the oBoment faefbre the dash, the most dazzling 
of idl Ihe Whe in chb casde in the wood came on the scene with 
A (fiifidofllto lehemo fix getting the victory ovm the black bines 
^theottleonihephiA 1 had marked this 0 ^ belbre. He was 
•• an arehcc in br^greenandpriiyAoseL Hehmlbeen 
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in the castle in the wood many years, but belonged, he said, to no 
party or section. This was Prince Charming He would shoot his 
arrows into the air, aiming even at the heights. Some people said 
these arrows fell to earth they hardly knew where ; but the arrows 
were bcauiiful, and it was fine 40 see this matchless archer shoot. 

Each of his .shining arrows had a barb fine finished, yet it was so 
pleasant to be sliut at by him that many a man vrould gladly have 
taken all the arrows into his own breast And now he came to the 
fore and unfolded the master plan “ You are in deadly danger,” 
he told his friends " I have piped to you for years, but you would 
not dance Now this is the one and only way to save our castle and 
our people We must straightway dismantle all its forts and mutt 
pile our arms in a great heap outside for all the world to see. llien 
they all will know we are in earnest and we can go into battle an d 
oveicome our foes." In what other land save Paradoxia could suen** ' 
advice be given ? Even in Paradoxia it might not have been taken 
had It been given by anyone less brilliant and powerful, anyone 
less of a {jatnot-statesnian, than Pnnee Cliarming 

When Prince Charming had persuaded all his fellow laines— 
pro-consuls, hierarchs deep thinkers, great financiers, and even one 
whom 1 fell to he the strongest of all, a Viceroy—they made shmt 
work of that which it liad taken ihcir forefathers so many hundreds 
of years of braiu and blood to huilrl Hardly differing at all among 
themselves, they pulled down those strong forts and toweni which 
men of the castle in the plfjn had often stormed against and broke 
themsclvc.. in ua.si tlays They cast their lowers of defence and 
the armour of that iisatle or a scrap-licap outside All this they did 
openly, culling the enemy to note what they were at 

I feared in my dream lest the enemy should thereat come and 
take this hpautiful, defenceless custle. Yet, strangely, the enemy 
stood aside with averted looks and called on the Paradoxian people 
loi 10 bfc 'raught m a'* .'imbush ' 

It was then I heard the High 'I'reosurer use an expression 
which I hope never to hear xgniii. He said “Why, its like taking 
the butter out of one’s mouth ' " 

*■ Beware," said the black fairies, “ they are pulling down only 
that they may icbuild and make stronger than ever.” 

So tin* black fairies in the castle of the plain went angrily 
to the |>eople of Paradoxia onne more, and the other fairies went 
likewise The end of that l>atllc was just about the same as the 
end of the first battle About half the I'aradoxians declared there 
must be a strong castle high in tlic wood os well as a castle low on 
the plam, and about lialf (plus again the fraction of last tune) 
declared the other way. It is a drawn battle, 1 said with a catch 
in the breath as I looked on and heard the pens of the comic 
historian'^ at it harder tlian ever. 

But now men began to murmur and mix their metaphoVs: 

“ Wheri" IS Prince Charming, what has he done ? Why did he drew 
all the teeth of that noble castle, and put out Us eyes and shear its 
locks, though twice within a year half the people of Paradoxia^ 
have declared in its favour? It seems to us that this last ano* of 
his has buried deep its barb in what we, like him, hold very dear.” 

« 

My dream ended at this point, for I had a nightmare and fell 
dpwn tIvB great, dark staircase of the ancient, glonous Constitufijm ^ 
of Paradoxia, and Selden and Pym and Edward I. and Williaiff Ill. 

and Burke came tumbling with me. ' ^ 

1 f Saturday Rniem.) 

Marv had a little lamb— 

You've heard thj^ fact bflfore; 

But have you heard ihe passed her platp 
And had a little more ? 

I 
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Short Story. 

The King'i Story-teller. 

When Ijxd Lake, after a iuc«;eMrul campaign, entered Delhi 
more than a century ago^ “ he was shown,” so the historian relates, 
“ a miserable blind old imbecile sitting under a tattered canopy. 
Ii was Shah AUm, King of the VVo.'ld but captive of the Maralhos, 
a wretched travesty of the Emperor,of India, and the British 
General gravely saluted the shadow, df the great Mogul. ’ But 
there were people who knew the wretched truth, yet fondly hugged 
the fiction and after having served him would own no allegiance to 
another though more powerful and more frying master. Two 
generations later, after a suctessful sage, another vuionuus 
. ^tMiernl entered Delhi; but far from gravely diluting Jiim, he took 
away the wretched old jicoMoncr of the Coiripi'ny and pupfrcl 
Emjicror of the rnutinccr'i ns a prisoner, aiij hud him sent 
ignominiously to Burma to Iivi- awmlc and thereificr fill a n.imcless 
grave. Vet even this shadow of a .sliarlnw had loyal adherents, 
still wedded to the old order of things, and averse even then to the 
most lurrative .service of other masters 

One of tillse was the Kings Story-teller, a quumt old fellow- 

townsman of ours who livrd in the city of J-, m the hiart of Kajpu- 

tana. Ilis way of life hud long ago " fall’n into the scar, the 
yellow leaf," and the changt m the furtimi's of the Imjicriiil fiiimly 
had reduced him to a povi ny which only thi- inward dignity of 
Mir Mahbooh’s life saved from being sordid. But the vagaries 
of fortune had not affcclcd by one jot Ins fidelity lu a lost (ause 
Jle hod refused (he olTcrs of ..crvicc from many a lt.ajpui (’ouri 
with H contemptuous smile " This tongue has mslcd the salt of 
the great Mogul. It shall not taste anotlicr's, nor tell another slory." 
Buch used to be the firm answer of Mir Mahhoub, an I unheeding 
folk who cannot understand Kiich queer logic*, took him for a mad 
man and let him alone. 

Now, the art of the stciry-idler had becMi .ippreciaied .i great 
doal a few generations ago, but the English novel end its inr'rc'ricucus 
imitations in the Vcrnaculni had thrown the old stories out ol 
faHhion in these “progressive" days At any rate we, the under¬ 
graduates of the local College, would have none of he Qissas and 
Dmtam which ran into ten volumes of lolio sun, and were full of 
heroe.s that liatticd successfully with giants and heroines that threw 
I'cris into fils of jealousy and lamed the affcriions of demons. 

But the D^Uango was dilTercni fjoin the Aia/uk. lie im¬ 
provised his plot and created liis cbaraetcrs as he went on retailing 
his story night after night for yejW!, together. .And then, Mir 
Mahboob was the King's Story-tenor, a class by himself, and well 
worthy of the patronage even of ourselves, the men of the “ New 
Liglit." We could not, thcrefnre, conquer the 'uiriosity to hear one who 
had charmed the cars ^ kthgs, and who cou>d boa.sl c l queens and pmi- 
ceiises for audience, llsteinng unnoticed from behind the bijcaUe and 
silk draperies of the King’s bed-cliamber. We certainly did not 
expect to light upon some hidden woik of art It was cunosttv, 
siatl^, that whetted our appetite, the curiosity to know what Hrhied 
the ears of bygone king’s and queens. Add to it the unique 
behaviour of the quaint old Siory teller towai df wouId*be patrons, 
and,it will not be difhciilt to to giicss the sest with which we longed 
lo hear him. 

But how to hear him, that was the qucstir.o with which w’c hgd 
rack^ ouf brains many a tune, but to no purpose Mir Mnhboob 
, bad vowed never to tell another story Hut just as we were despairing, 
an ingenious solution occurr^ M one of u», and when we had heard 
hire fully, wc voteii'that|ir wasa masier-magicionand we a pack of 
fools who had failed to cliance upon so simple on “ Open Sesame.” 

Now I must explain, that the King's Story-teller had another 
interest in life besides his pission for loyalty to the scion of 
Tamerlane, and that was hii love for a woman. For nearly thirty 


yean she had not heen heard o(^ and Mir Mahboob had spent the 
best part of these years in a vain, search for hia beloved. ^ The story 
of Sttdi devotion would make one think that the darliqg of Mir 
Mohboob was perhaps oqe of the eagerly listening princesses. The 
Story teller may have caught a fleeting glimpse of her thwiugh the 
wantouness of the breeze that agitated the curtain ; or may be, the 
agitation of her own heart had betrayed her to Mir Mahboob ihrou^ 
some uncontrolled motion during an exdting lovc-crisis in hih weiK- 
told story. But Mir Mahboob idolized none of the beauties of the 
Mogul seraglio. Though Eros is a god that tolerates tew alle¬ 
giances, we may be sure Mir Mahboob was too faiihful a servant not 
to have struggled successfully even against love at first sight It 
may be confessed, indeed, that tar from lieing a princess^ 
his idol was not even a lady. Most idols liave feel of clay, but, 
sad to rdnif, Mir Mahboob’s was formed entirely of that base 
matcnal. It belonged to an unfortunate class which, according to 
the Puritan uriodesty of the British, is not to be found in the United 
Kingdom Bur the East and the Continent of Europe acknowledge 
Its I xislc'iKc uilli uiulushcd cynicism. 

Verily, Mir Mahboob's lines had noL heen cast in pleasant 
plarcv Me had eatni thr salt of a decrepit old pensioner, who had 
a court but no kingdom. And he had fallen in love with a person 
who had [xis-iion enough, and to spare, but was passing poor in 
moiabty. His bent of mind was, however, such that where he 
strvcrl or loved he recogiiiied no defects, and the laca of a kingdom 
in a king and of a few short commandments in a woman wcic to 
him of little consequence. “Could not a good heart atone for all 
these?’’ w.xs his favourite apology The puppet king had indeed 
such a hcari, but whatever hope he may have had of finding anything 
less b.isc than clay in Nnjya ought to have bee^ shattered aloi^ with 
the idol whi-n, in the i vcnlfal year of ’57, she deliberately left his 
protetuon for the mote a.ttrai*tive person of a mutineer who had 
billctled himself on the King’s ..story-teller 

This WON a crushing, and to him, though to none other, an unex- 
p( I ted blow As often happens lo those who love rather late in life, 
hlir Md.tilKj(jb, if he had not loved Najya wisely, had certainly loved 
her only ton well In the sacred simplicity of his heart he had for¬ 
gotten till.* unnumuable past 01 Xujya, but for all his ignoring ilielunied 
wiili a ruthless iiieviiabluness. There he was, penniless, patrotiless, 
and worse th.an all, lovelorn. After the loot of Delhi by the 
besiegers, hefound bnnsclf wandering aimlessly on the outskirts of the 
city, the owner, bcs.dcs the uloihes he bafl on, of a useless life, and a 
burden of sorrow that could not be looted. He asked every one 
tliat met him, “ Have you seen my Najya ? She had such beautiful 
eyes, ynu know. I cannot live without her. Really she must uoine 
back to me ” So they left him untroubled for a lunatic; and aj^kin g 
for his bciuitiful-eyed Najya, who must rqany come back to him, he 
wandered tram city to r'ity and province to province, obtaming the 
liitlb suhienanco he needed from the good people who pitied 
the imbecile for his passion. 

Never did he got the least clue of the absconding couple, but by 
tJus time wandering hod become an independent interest of hif tife; 
and he roamed about aimlessly through sheer force of babii, ufltil he 
was discovered by his brother, in a marshy viHage of Bengnib in.« 
dying condition, raving in fever about his home in J-*—v about dm 
glories of Delhi and its kings, and chiefly about the glonota 
eyes of Najya. He was nursed with great devotioot. gii|l 
little by Utile Mir Mahboob revived. Indeer^ such an uncaipected 
improvement had taken place when he retnmed h<tae that he* 
was like his old self again. There was now no desjze to wander 
in search of the ahscouding Najya, but the old love sliU lipgeied 
in a mellowed form, Some diatorted dxeani of fttor ha^ however, 
impressed upon his mind indehb^ the Unt Najya had 

become the Queen of Qa/ or Gtncaaiis, and ttiaC if he lemaiuMd 
devoted to her,*die would reward him with petpetual ymifh, and thej^ 
would reign together King and Qbeen of die Cnieaitii. In ^ fbw 
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he mut petfeedf aine ind wayinalble; bat nothing could ihika his 
belief in Qn^ Najyn end her ptomised remrd. 

Such was Mir Mahboob at the tune when one of us solved the 
g proUenii how to mduce hion to tell us a story. And his solution was 
indeed very simple. He intended to use Nsjya, Queen of the Cau¬ 
casus^ as an auxiliary against the puppet Emperor of Delhi Money 
could not loosen the tongue of the Stoiy-teller, but love might. So 
a cleverly disguised message, written on scented old-fashioned paper, 
and enclosed in a brocade satchel, was delivered to Mir Mahboob 
os he sat one night, smoking his afler-dinni-r hiig^a with the 
leisured ease of the old-world ansjocral for all his present indigence. 
The Queen of the Fairies informed her lover that she would con¬ 
descend to come to J-, on the night preceding Friday, to jiermit 

the Story-teller to delight her, as of old, with one of his best stories. 
He was to await her arrival at my house with a company that I would 
aelecL She would listen to his .story, but he was not to attempt to hue 
a conversation with her. Any breach of this injunctioii would be 
punished with her blasting him with a flash ol her anger She may 
deign to pay a like visit again, if the first pleased her, and may then 
perhaps fulfil her promise, and take him with her to make him her 
consmt and King of her Caucasian dominions. 

The plan succeeded remarkably well, but it is difficult to de 
scribe the ill disguised restlessness of the Story-lcllur dunng the 
interval. He srldom spoke to anyone, hut ceaselessly questioned 
me about the supposed message of Najya Would she really come ? 
Could he see her well ? Would she be veded or unveiled ? .May ho 
not even ask her when she would fulfil her promise and lake hmi to 
the Caiiauus ? If he ventured to speak to her, would she really 
blast him ? To all thc'^c I gave non-roii)mit'.al answers, excusing 
myself on the plea that this was a novel experience and tliPt 1 kni.w 
nothing of the,etii]uette at the Court of the Caui .u'<s But 1 earnestly 
advised him not to offend her hy venturing to adjlress her, and 
emphaai/ed the warning about blasting with a Hash of angci. And 
touch her he must not, for if a Rash of angei couh' blast, what 
could not a touch do ? 

Mir Mahboob’s restles'iness, which deprived him of sleep alto¬ 
gether, and destroyed all apjietite, told a great deal on his health 
— which was not at all strange in a mat' of more than sixty who had 
wondered for years from Pt‘'hawar to Hyderabad and Karachi to 
Calcutta. 

At la.st the night before^ Friday ainved, and with it Mir Mahboob 
arrived at my house. He had fasted on 'fhursday as usual, but 
had hardly touched anything even after He had bathed 

himself^ and had delicately semted his hair and beard with 
jumme oil. He was dressed as usual .n pure white, but thi.> 
evening his costume bore in its cut a d'sVriLt resemblance to the 
Court dress of a century sgt?. He made a fine figure indeed, '.ruh the 
loose long yana, the cmite and gold waistband, and a jewelled 
dagger—an hciiloom in the family since the days of Aiirang.'eb-— 
jauntily stuck at one sirle. He ofTer^d his prayers at niy lioiisi-, 
hot performed the customary ablutions with rose wa'er of hii> own 

impamtior!, the fragrance of which itiade ns admit tiiot in J-and 

for 0 hundred miles on each nide, Mu Mahooob alone knew how 
to extynct its sop from the pink petals of the rose. 

During tiTe pn^reri we noticed tiiat he tarned longer than 
asual In his genuflexions, and when the had been duly 

petfoimcd, he bent h'mself oner' more to the ground and did 
not lift his hca^ for more than a quarter of an hour This 
lOuched us*de?pl> in spite of the customary irrei’erencc of youth, and. 
Here the truth told, we were more than a little sorry that we hod 
|iiByed such a trick on the poor old man. But we had nosy gone ttm 
te alid feared liiat the shock of disclosure would be too great for his 
■baiidf enfeebled heart. When Mir Mahboob lifted his bead 
aldter hit orisons, one look at hi$ fime svaa sufficient to explain 
to m oH that he had gone duoq^ before^ aitd was going 
f^toqglh even at dutt hour, Hut damped ouryaidour to heir him, 
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but sre had to get through thit: busmess, and proceeded tp the room 
which 1 had prepared with all the skill of a sp^e-monager. A while 
floor cloth had been spread for us, and small bolsters had been placed 
against the wall to recline on. In the centre, a velvet masnad embroi¬ 
dered with delicate gold-threap work had been arranged for Mir 
Mahboob, with a loige brocade-covered bolster at the back, and omali 
fill cushions at the sides. No lamp burning the unholy “ oil of 
earth ” was allowed in the room, which was lit up only with candles 
placed under old-fashioned red muslin shades that are to be seen 
in great families on marnage occasions and during the ccicbmbon of 
the Prophet’s birthday Agar datties burning in several places sent 
up their vajxiury spirals scattering a holy perfume, and thicker 
clouds of incense rose from two incense burners placed near a^oor 
just opposite to the tnasnad of Mir Mahboob. A coloured lace curtain 
concealed the door of this ajiartment, which was always kept lo cked 
from inside, being part of the zenana. 

Mir Mahboob, as if brc.ithlcs.s with adoration, sat on the masaad 
with closed eyes and sunk in a deep revene Suddenly a rocket 
shot up, os I hail arranged, from the courtyard, and liefore we 
had turned our go/e from the wimlow oficning on that side, 
wc saw a flash behind the colounxl loi'e curiam which disclosed to 
us the figure of a woman, clad in the most gorgeous apparel, with 
jewelled wing> outspread from her shnulder blades, and a gold crown 
studded with large stones of dilTcreni colours, in size os large as 
walnuts The flash went out, and we were left in darkneas made 
still more Stilcmn .ind awe-inspinng by the dim religious light 
of the candles under their coloured shades How could poor Mir \ 
Mahboob know that it was not Najya, Queen of the Caucasus, 
hut a tricky youth from the (College, transformed by the Iime-light 
into a beauteous fairy, with the helji of a tinselled luid tawdry 
losiume, and a pair of spangled juiiier wings—all borrowed for the 
night from a theatrical company pkiying just outside the city wall. 

When wi: beivimi' used to the dim light of tlie room, we saw 
that Mir Mahboib was leaning forward with outstretched arms, his 
mouth Imir ojicn, aoJ ,yci wildly strained towards the gloom that 
reigned once inuie behind the lace curiam. Attn u short interval the 
wclUlisguised voice of my College friend was heard The Queen coni- 
nianded '.he Story idler, in well-pronounccd J’ersiun, to begin, and 
Mir Mahboob c.ime Ixick from thoughts ol Najya to the he 
had bi'cn so graciously assigned 

With a short prayer from the Quran, recited in a ircmblirtg 
voice that betrayed the mner working of his heart, the King’s Story¬ 
teller priK'ceilcd with his story. In its plot it was like the long- 
winded Qtstaj of oKl-fushuncd writers. A great and powerful king 
unfortunate .n being childless , the birth of a Pmicess at the inter- 
ccEs.oii of a Faqir , the w-irning that she was loved by the King of 
the Jin.s and was in dinger of being snali hed away any time during the 
first fifteen yews of life, if the eye of the sun, or the moon, or the stara 
beheld her face , her living iii a basement for fifteen yixirs \ the love of a 
Prmce cnkmill'd by a dainty little miniature, the offer of 
marriage and its acceptance, even though the Pniu-e’s father 
wat the tsaditional enemy of the Princess’s house , the wedding 
preparations , the miscalculation by the a.slrologcrs of a single night 
in reckoning fhe years of danger, and its tragic r.mscqiiences; all 
these were well-known features of the Qissas we liad often read 5 ii our 
school-days But like Shelley’s .SkyLirk, Mir Mahboob poured out 
his full heart " m piofusc slraims of unpremeditated art, ‘ till we ijere . 
fltought to sympathy with hopes and fears we had never heeded 
before. Never before had we truly grasped the pos.sibilities our 
common speech, the simple vernacular ol our daily intercourse. 
But there was nothing perhaps so^ unusu.illy in the longygge 
of the Story teller j it was not the senre that charmed us so much 
as the sounrk and the spell that bound us nos the work of those 
mobile features and the glistening eyes' of tlie Story-teller. The 
criUeal faculty was deadened in us by the flow of wor^s as of a moun¬ 
tain ititam now rudiing Airiously over rocks and boulders^ now 
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gently m^^ronring om a bed of pebUei, and again sweeping 
with a majesty andji shytlim of waters through the even valley 
Seething paamofi alternated with the mellow tones of idyllic peace, 
and the warbling notes of love suddenly changed into those of hissing 
hate. The whole gamut of humap feelings was played on this 
human instnim£nt. Nay, we were led to doubt whether the vocal 
organs of Mir Mahboob were tashitmed by the same power that had 
cruated ours , or having made his, that power liad lost its anaent 
cunning and never sucteeded again in fashioning others of a like 
pattern. 

But to go on wiih the story, Ke desen^d the joyous confusion 
of the Wfslding night, and how the iK^Jiutiful bridu prepared for tier 
luvfcr’s emlirace with all thi' alTeclionate care of her maiden com¬ 
panions, fjuin, oiii from her lovi red liahilaiion for the first time in 
•fifteen years, all but a night The glory of the crescent mram, and 
the nrli liciiuly of the deep liluc sky, were to her strange and un¬ 
familiar. Hut heaven smiled on her, and the stars winked at her, and 
impelled by un iiruimtrollahlL thirst to drink her fill from the foun' 
tains of light and beauty .so long denierl to her, she rushed up the 
ittairs to the topmost it irare of the King’s jNiluce where she 
ga^cd with wonder-stniiiud lyts ai sights of such hurpassing 
loveliness, anil laved in the shtmers of silviry nuMinlienins (Miuring 
down iiiKm her, and I he golden rndianee tiverflowing towards 
her from the stur-sfiangled firmament And just when the eager 
bndegmum was entering ihe [silacu to sec his hiiile who u’as 
unsi'Cii yet, as he thought, even of the chaste eyes of the mcHui, and 
to take her away to his own kingdom, the King ol the Jins swoojied 
down upon the terrace, and earned GiiInara away to his flying 
throne poisetl in mid-air ''’hen the .Slorv-tcller dcstrihed the 
gnef of the joircnts and of others ul ihe disap|>carnnce of tlic 
BrinceSH, the gnashing ul li‘elli and the Ii4.'uinig n| hiLiists where 
all won revel and song hut u moment before, .uid uinidsl the iiuiainiig 
luid despair of others, the tc.irlevs gi icl of Mic priiirely biidegnHJin, 
and hi« Imive resolve not to nlurn to llu' kingdom of his lather 
till he hod rus(.ui'd the biide so 'iidely siuilched from him 

11100 followed uti iimiuni of Ins wnndenogs m injoy lands 
and among many ixiopJes, until he met the J'Vpr a; whose 
interc’CMion the Priiiit^iH had been bm-n, and s'lcceedeil m obtaining 
from him dirertiona lor his jM-rdous journey to the [.and of l''ire, 
and u l>artl(Hixc and poniurd winch made even jins suliierable to 
the arm of a tiue lover After lelalmg the adveuiures of Uiis 
terrible journey, the Story idler dtificrib<^d the miruclc.. of beauty 
that met the astonished giue ul the i'ritivV when hr reached 
the capital ol tin. Kingdom ol Tire, his sncuiinters with 
the (.husen heroes of ilvii kingdom sent out again.st an outhly 
intruder, the deeivlaid pKHs of tin* King of Jiiu who .sought 
to flbbdui; by treachery a fiic that could noi be beaten m 
battle; bow radiant Vena were ^sent to seduce the I'rinee from hu 
plijl^htcd troth by the glamour i>f ihcir beauty, so that the FaqiVs 
battle-axe and poniard* may lieciiiiie m his hand vain weapons ot 
warfare upiiiist the Beojile ol L'lie. Then at the end of all 
these victories carnc the struggle with the Kuig of Jins lumvll, and 
4 he crowning glory of the final victory 'ibc Stoiy teller related 
how*the poniard would have ended the work of vcngeanr.r half 
accomplished by the iiottleaxe, when thu subtle foe nucceMfully 
pleaded for hix life as the pnee of Gulnara’s safety, and promised 
to escort the Prime and the Princess across the firc^it 
boundaries of bis kingdom, thus rontlerfng their passage eofthwaida 
ras^cr^ than his outward Juuniey hid been. Hut he iatposeA 
one •condition. If the Pn'nce had faith in the constancy 
wol his beloved, he must Ityrc u to hoi owq choice whether to rule 
us the Queen of the Jins ox'er llie louid of Fire, or return wrih 
hitfr to his earthly kingdom. *And Mir Mahboob tolated bow the 
Prince accepted the terms of his fallen foe, and proceeded to 
the great Hall of Audience of Kiitg of Jins, which f^irameved 
with a strange unearthly sliecn uiat issuad not firom lamps .but 
from the bodiM of the Jius who^had assembled to hear the ^peal 
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of one human heart to another, and to witness the trisl of human 
fiuth and constancy. At this time Mir Mabboob’s fice was Ht 
up with something like the some stioiige unearthly sheen that 
be hod attempted to picture to us. It showed an animatibn 
beyond his yean, and all life seemed to have been centred in the 
expressive eyes and quivering lips of the old Story-teller, After 
desenbing the hnlluuice and sjMrkling gorgeousness of tbe decoia- 
tioiu of this strange first meeting-place of the bridegroom and the 
bride, Mir Mabboob pictured to us the arrival of Gulnara with 
her radiant retinue to make her choice between an earthly and 
a fiery lover Then began the appeal of the Prince to Gulnara for 
a return to her human abode Ixuiking up towards the curtain 
that iicreencd, as he imagined, his darling Najyo, Queen of the 
Caucasus, the Story-teller said ‘— 

1 know not by what strange name of power and majesty 
I should address thee, in this land of the Fiery People, where thou 
rules! with the King of the Jins, but far beyond its hills and rivers 
in the land of men they called thee Gulnara, not Queen of the Jms 
as thou art now, but queen of human hearts and my own betrothed 
bride I shall therefore call thee by that name, O Gulnon, and 
remind thee of that earlier existence when thy troth w'os plighted to 
me LVL-n as mine was plighted to ihee, though ancestral enmity had 
cKj.stcd bt'twccii our two houses and kingdoms Tlie little likeness 
of one sweet face bad done it all. For thy pourtrayed features 
though larking the lile which Allah alone could breathe into them, 
jiersonificd to me Peace, the emblem and the privileged minum of 
womanhood. I'he impetuou.s pleading of youth -and of love even 
to age and policy sucieedud, and my father, who bad often sent 
challenges of battle, now sent to thuie a message of tnendship and 
good-will, so that wc two united, peace and oirier may reign where 
discord and eonfusion had held sway in our kingdoms. Not content 
with the lonimlities of kingly inlerrourse, 1 sent ihrc niy own message 
of love. iVnd unworthy as tbe gift was of thee, O Gulnara, 1 sent 
thee also a likcnes.s of these poor fcatuies, begging thee not to judge 
the kernel from the rmd, the heart and mind Ironi their ill-foahioned 
GAtciior. But I succeeded, O my beloved, succeeded beyond the 
dream of human felicity, for as thou knowest, not only did thy 
illustnous father fall in with Ihe policy of mine, but thou, even thou, 

O Gulnara, sent me the mesuge tliat the heart of a lover desired 
Eagerly did I wisli to span the interval that sejiarated thy occeptant^ 
of me from die completion of thy fiftcenih year, the (rerfoct spring¬ 
time of love and beauty, when we two «rere to become one, and 
enjoy die full measure of fcliuiy that God liad vouchsafed to 
us. But lovT i.s always bad at reckoning the nights that part, and 
the night of our union wras fixed, alas, some hours trai soon. On 
that falclul mghi, this fiery fiend, conspiring with the tmpiah stars of 
cruel heaven, and with the bawdy moon overrated for >ts duBtity, 
snatched thee away from the vainly expectant aims of thy becrothed 
lover. For the snow white sheets of tby nuptial bed, be gave thee 
a fiery couch oi gold, and fur the love of a mere niorlaJ ho offered 
ihce as lus Quern dominion over the children of the bucnii^ 
element 

‘‘Vain would it be to describe the despairing mise^ Of 
UK»e that mmimed thy loss. The agony of thy parents, the 
afflicuon of thy maiden companions, the gnef of thy^ father’s loygl 
subjects, all this can easily be pictufL-d by thy^lf to the mind's t^e. 
But there was the gnef of another besides then that did not Hod 
scfiace in tears or the frantic tearing of clothes or hair. But jUlah 
m& meit-iful, and .something sustained m«. If T bhre a yarrow 
could not slumber, I was borne up by a hope that could nol die. 
'Love conquers all,’ was not said of earth ahme Such love aa 
mme, at least, could not be cribbed and codfined by, the ifiaprisoning 
smih of the eleitMinta. Fixe or air, what ftfd it matter to* me that 
was burning with a passion of far fiercer ffame. I lbved,,rnmit' 
seek, and 1 i^puld find. I wandemd br» O Oulnam, dmiqgb 
impeoetiable 'forests and tnddess deserts^ across impamable 
ttnains and over unieildble mowtaine. But &e thd-neUfUe me 
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to tho North, Love unerringly pointed thy tnch to my inweid feel¬ 
ing; end as the magnet dnws the steel, even so thy beauty 
attmicted nA towards thee with a force that was more than humaa 
Oo the journey hither 1 waned at every step with an alien element; 
•but what were obstacles to one who sought so priceless a pearl as 
Gulnara. And at last 1 reached this city which was glorified to my 
vuion, not because of the magic wonders it disclosed, but of the 
greater wonder that it concealed. Through fire have I come to thee, 
my beloved, not unsiiiged indeed, but ready to wade heart deep 
through a flood of fire For hke the flame of the Magians, there 
is something within me that bums everlastingly 

" I came to combat with this fiery fiend that broke the pact of the 
elements and the commandment pf their Creator, and creeping like a 
thief into a world that was not for hmi, abused the great powera 
bestowed on him for purer purposes than appetite and lust, and 
snatched thee away from me, leaving the glorious throne of love to be 
its sorrow-laden bier. I followed him, I found hiiti, and I fought 
with him. Thy love gave strength to my heart, and the heart gave 
strength to my arm, and the unbreaking steel of the battle-axe was 
nuidc sharp by the faith that was within me j fought with him, 
and I subdued him, even him the King of the Fiery People 

I could nave killed him and claimed thee as the spoil of the 
victor But in love, as in faith, there is no ra’iipulsiun, and the 
victor i!> often at the mercy of the vanquished So has it been with 
me Where another would have come witli loiward step and 
clanging steel, I come but haltingly to bend the suppliant knee, and 
beg where another would have commanded. Come to me then, 
Gulnara, and satisfy the love-hunger that has gnawed .so long at my 
heart. Come buck to me, beloved, back to me and to love that 
cannot die. ^ 

What, ni} answer yet from lips sealed bv the fiery kisses of 
impious love 7 O Gulnara, Gulnara, think of thy pbghted troth 
to me, beloved, of the vows made on earth, which aTl the heat of 
tbiB hellish kingdom cannot dissolve I am no new-lmmig suitor, 
begging lot the unstirred aflections of an unripe maid. Nay, my 
suit was granted long long ago, even without the long-drawm wooing 
that callow maidens need or vain maidens des'rc. What is it then 
Gulnaia, that makes thee ungraciously take Iwck a boon so readily 
granted before 7 Or if thou wilt, grant it again and make me doubly 
thy debtor. 

It may be that the retuni from so strange and unique a glory, 
as the rule of the Jins has given thee, to the humble joys of men 
is distasteful to thee. Among princes on nu* earth I am second 
to none In birth or wealth or the extent of my dominions But 
here, where another and a seemingly better world is unfolded to 
thy gaie, auch a boast can jnly excite laughter or pity, not envy 
or admirarion. Compariaon fails us here no utterly. But O 
Gulnara, darling of roy htert, even though I can offer thee no kingdom 
bright as this, 1 can still give thee a human heart tn rule over, 
a will subdued to thine, and a love exceeding far in its extent 
the moat wide-atretchmg domininn, and in ita burning intensity the 
fiercest flame that man or Jin could kindle, fiove, O dearest, is 
not bartered srith kiqgdoins, nor are hearts marked in the list of 
thugs bought end aold in the market-place. They have tlicir 
own luve-mifited currency of unalloyed metal, and mine waa sold 
to thee foi the ample treasury of thy virgin bosom. Thy heart 
IS already pledged to me^ and I come to claim the fulfilment. 

" Nay, ’tis not the pnee of thy purchase tliat 1 claim from 
rime aa an Vinfeeiing haggler and a driver of cruel bargains. Out 
we had contracted to be joined in a concern of h^arts^ a partnership 
of souls ^Low concerns of pepper and corn may be dissolved 
dt fisney.* But ours was a pact for life, and even beyond it, a 
paitnotship of all pleasurei and all sorrows^ a partnership in every 
viilm and all perfertioii. Tdl mo if the vowa of earth are to be 
broken in the kingdom of fire. Say if the jpa^ made there 
are no Imtgn binding here. 1 await thy anawar/ 


** Still silent; O beloved, still silent I Nay forget the vows and 
break the pact if thou wilt, but the bond of the elements cannot 
be broken. I claim thee by right of our human khtshii^ and the 
ties of our common clay. Earth must go to earth, and no alien 
element shall have power to part thee from myself. That is- 
ordained by tho Creator. It is part of our being, the very essence 
of our earthly composition. A man shall mate with a maid, and 
neither lire nor water sliall intervene. 

“Out if the glamour and warmth of this brighter clement 
seduce thee from Nature, know that only in their bodies do these 
shining creatures retain their fire and brilliance, thdr hearts being 
colder than clay. But wc have been formed of earth so that the 
quintessence of heat and light may be centred in our hearts. 
Forty ihousand Jins could not love thee os 1 do Wilt thou, 
O deluded maid, have in a body of fire a heart of clay, or wilt thou 
rather have in a body of clay a glowing heart of fire 7 

“ O uiires|jonsive Guliuua, say if thy tongue is charmed by aught 
else than the glamour of these shining gewgaws around tlicc. Nay, 
ray heart that cannot he tells me that thou couldst not be seduced 
from love and fiom thy better rea.son by things that only tempt the 
baser mind Do not consult only thine eyes, but hold conference 
with ihy woman’s loving heart. Take it for thy true counsellor, and 
speak the language of thy heart, I prithee These things that thou 
seest are all illusory, objects that deceive our mortal ken with their 
crafty sorcery But the love of a man for a woman is real. It 
endur*’s It alone abides where all things fade and vanish and are 
forgotten 

And as wc were lislening to this [iiteous wail of a forsaken 
human heart, the thought slowly and imperceptibly grew upon u» 
that somehow the story had been merged into autobiography, that 
this was no feigned pleading improrised by a creator of fiction, but 
the genuine tale of love and separation, of re-union and suspense. 
Once more the world hung foi living man on tho “yea’’ 
or '* nay " of a woman Mir Mahboob was indeed now living rathek 
than telling the itiMy 

But dimly as this idea had dawned upon the company, we were 
not in the least prepared for all that followed. We ut there love- 
charmed, like some bird under the subtle spell of a seriient’s eyes, 
wlien Mir Mahlyiob rose from the carpet, and foigettmg the message 
of Najya, and heedless of the blasting anger of the Queen of the 
Caucasus, rushed with wild love-strained eyes and outstreched 
aimt. towards the curtain in front of him. But in his headloDg 
pursuit of unresiwnding beauty, he kicked the muslin shade of 
the candle A flare went up at once and caught up the curtain 
before we could rush up to put out the fire. The ceremonial laws oC 
the Court of ('aucasus were indeed vindicated in a strange and unex¬ 
pected manner; for cheeked by the flame, the angry flash of Queen 
Najya, Mir Mahboob stood staring wildly at the now open chamber, 
whence the mock queen of the fames had departed immediately aftar 
the first bit of stage-managing, reeled a little, then lialanced himself 
with a final effort, and at last fell a limp heap on the cushions behind 
him 

While the others were busy in putting out tho fire, I lifted^the 
Slory-tellti and earned him out into the courtyard where I believed 
the fresh hrec/.e of the early dawn would revive him. But all eflbrt 
was useless. Neither pulse nor heart gave the least indication of life. 
Mir Mahljoob had indeed been crowned King of the Caucasus, and 
tfie secret of perpetual youth was his in return for the unrequit^ Ihve 
of a lifetime. On the upturned lace, as he lay there on the bare ground, 
lit up by the first streaks of light of the rising sun, there was neither , 
honor nor despair, but the glow of satisfaction, and on the half parted 
Ups just the shade of a smile, as of if purpose accomplished. 

M. A. 



The Forecast. 

Zadkiel predicts Tor 1911 

I. The construction of the Victoria Memorial Hall will begin 
during the course of the present year. 

g, Mr Uoyd George will receive an honour at the Coronation 
fMHt June and becomo the Duke of Limehousc. 

3. Pandit Madan Mohan Malviyya would he elected Permanent 
President of the All-India Urdu Conference. 

4. General Smuts would be deported from tht* African Union 
AS an alien. 

5. The Editor of Aibashir would become an Arya ‘ind 
President of the Gurukul at Hardwar. 

6. Lord Hardinge will be hitten by an unruly mosquito, but, 
out of the kmdness of his heart, will not press the ].«gis1ative 
Gwincil to re-pass the Seditious Meetings' Act 

7. The House of Lords will l>e reformed. 

8. In some countries of Asia and portions of South America 
lorae children will bn bom and some old men and women will die. 

9. By the end of December the Young Turks will be older— 
by a year. 

10. Lord ('ur/,on will again lose his luiir, and become like L^wd 
Hardinge, according tif a bruthei Tadkiel, " liberal in his views and 
pkaaant'spcaking.” 

11. Russia will not harbour any evil intentions against Persia. 

• ,ja. The Jirgihs of the Mohmands will follow Mr. CarnegieS 
example, and subscribe liberally towards a fund for the abolition 
«f war. 

•13. The Partition of Bengal will be annulled 

, Et'Cetera. 

• / 

At thk peifonnances of the Australiaa Buck-Jumpers in 
CMcotia, Mrs. Knight oJera Ra S5 to anyone who will successTuUy 
vide her donkey ro*jnd the ring. Leaa than fiffy years ago our 
anceHon would not have pdden a donkey—cven successfully—for tec 
thousand nipeea And it is only kx 25 now. Who says pnees have 
risen ? * 


A DEFENnaR of the " Idle Rich ’’ describing himself as “ one 
of them" writes —" The cart-horse will stand still in his stall 
for weeks, doing nothing but eat and drink, but the thoroughbred 
to be kept fit must be given exercise" Fmd the reason for the 
unfitness of the aristocracy. 


a 

A Local, cwilemporary wntes“We regret to be informed that 
we were wrong yesterday in announemg that tlie Crown Prince was 
to be the guest of Prince Reiiss to dinner at the Grand HoteL" 
1r is wonderful how some people cannot brook the least cor'ertioiL 
For our cart, we fancy the regret was misplaced. 


We learn on good authority that I.x>rd Curxon is shortly going 
to move a Bill in the House of Lords on the lines of his Act tor the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments. 'Phe House of their lordships 
1 ^ to be within the meaning of the Bill.* 


There is no truth in the rumour thai a Home for the paralytic 
and insane has been opened in the Higli Court of Calcutta where 
the Special Tribuiml used to siL One swallow does not make a 
summer. Then, why should one bed even in the Spec-’al THbunal 
make a Hospital ? 


AN INQUEST held recently at Eastbourne Workhouse on the 
body of an elderly inmate, who died after taking poison, reyealed 
the fact that a carbolic disinfectant had been left about in a beet 
bottle and the old man had helped himself to a dnnk. In eX|>laa»- 
ing the use of beer bottles for poisons, the medical,officer u. said 
to have remarked that “we are all for economy here.” A very 
economical way, indeed, of dealing with pauperism, but soidtwhat 
differant to the methods of the Poplar Guardians I 


Says the Jmriit Bmv Htr%kx " fe once tried in w 
humble way to bring the exoeUenee of Indian music 10 the notice 
of Europmna but failed.*’ One would like to know how the 
toHure was indtotted. Was U a rotten oimigc, a lOda yvatOr bo^ 
or only the contenls of the waihing basin thatgmoted lha JourtoaJistfo 
serenader? 
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Thb Oannellor of tho bu lad 

ib aiuwennp muneroiH ifiqiiiprieK floili Mrorauts who uk what 
Ti w^iww he psee snipo aa amtoccMic writer in Blackwood^ 
Magarino desoibet} him aa ” mpeaded betwoen a gentocl Heaven 
jmd an unwaahen HeU." 

Mh. LauasNci IrtiwIi the talented actor and younger son of 
die late Sir Henry Irving, strongly objects to being boomed as the 
■son of that famous actor. He dislikes to allow his Esther’s name to 
be used, as he says, "aa a box-office appendage to himself.” We 
learn that a well-known young actress has equally .strong objections 
•0 her husluuid acting as the stage-door annexe to herself. 

The Textile Mereuiy says "Much tinsel is sold in its flat 
ribbon state to India, and some of this worked in nch patterns 
upon Morley Cloths comes circuitously to Europe again in the 
shape of table clotha” Surely, a grateful land, even if iioor, could 
have spared its late benevolent Secretary of State the humiliation 
of such a tawdry souvenir! 

The Committee of the National Medical and l^ntal Aid 
Society says: "They have long recognised the necessity for a 
genuine iiutitution to fill the gap between the asMstance dispensed 
by hospitals and the high fee usually charged by demists.” The 
<]uestion rather is, how do they fill the gap between the teeth ? 

It is reported that the Home Secretary has advised one of the 
Ixmdon Borough Councils to withdraw a bye-law forbidding roller 
'Skating in the streets. This has caused a consternation in l.iberal 
circles, as it is feared Mr. Churchill may become \ backsliding 
liemtenl. • 

Stammering—Its Cure. , 

SlLENCb 

Petty Larceny. 

(By Our Special Klepiomahiac.) 

[Wit IS your birth-nght: therefore steal it wheresoever you 
And it .—Rtgmarolt Vida J 

VOTES nOR WOMEN. 

A Forecast. 

Ih tub debate on the Bond Street Wmdow Bill in the House of 
Peeressns yesterday, the Leader of the Opposition, the Lady Fur- 
hfflQu gh i in a very edective speech severely enticiied tiv: hat of the 
Government Leader, describinlt it as retroqirade in the extreme. The 
Thichesi repljting for the fVivemment said that the hat was al>solLt(.ly 
the latest ming and that if the Opposition Leader dependt-d on somc- 
Ching else than cheap fashion papers for her information, she would 
know it The ibehess concluded a heateri tirade,''in which she 
chamcienzed her opponents aa "horrid things,” by bursting into 
(mm Saha having been administered the House rose 

We hear that Lady liOna FU/ewe, the Premiere, will pcrs(.Fiully 
mtroducc the C>onet Bill. The election of Mra Jones, the 
eminent charwoman, ia conaidered a great blow struck for democracy. 
The Tones are aghast, and lady Tana, for whom Mrs. Jones chars, 
ms very an^ wh^ die heard the result of the poll. Yesterday, 
when Mrs. Jbaes was being introduced, Lad^ Lena, who at the time 
was speaking on the Better Control of Husbands 11:11, stopped 
fbddenly, apd having surveyed the new member contemptuously for 
eomc moments, gave her a week’s notice of the termination of her 
chaoing edgpgenieiit. 

We understand it is proposed dmriiv the summer monthi to 
' hcild Gommkteies op the Terrace, tea and buns befog served during 



It is nirntwred In the Lobby that in view cd* the strained relations 
DOW existing b e t w ee n this country and Germanjg <Hir Ambassadiess 
at Berlin has been mstnicted to wear last year’s gown. It is hoped 
that this move srill have its effect in modifying the attitude of the 
(jerman Chancelloress who has fqr some time been chagrined by the 
modish Parisian toilettes of our British Representative. 

The Deceased Husband’s Brother’s Bill was thrown out for the 
twenty-third time yesterday. 

"The years come and go but our watdies do not go.”— 
Advertisement of a Bombay Firm. 

.She ■ " How do you account, Mr. Simple^ for the publishem 
always refusing your articles ?” 

Mr. Simple ; " Weally, I haven’t—er—the ghost of an ideah.” 
She : " Ah! perhaps that is the reason.” 

Doll : " What does a billiard ball do when it stops ? ” 

Haruv : " Why, that’s senseless j it stops, doesn’t it 7 ” 

Doli. : " Nn, you silly ; it looks round.” 

Hib woiscoat was wonderful, his tic was tremendous, his socks 
were positively superhuman, in order to display which his trousers 
were lucked up to a ludicrous height. An urchin plucked him by 
the sleeve. 

" Lu.st somebody guv’nor 7 ” queried the youth Rympatberjcaily. 

" or course noc, fellow I ” he responded, contemptuously. 

"Cat or dug dead, guv’ner?” queried the youngster. 

" Bai Jove ’ ” snapped the " nob,” distinctly annoyed. " Why 
do you ask 'iuch stoopid questions ? ” 

" Why guv’nur,” cidlcd the urchin, " ’cos I .see your trousers 
at ‘arf-mast' ” 

' Whst is the'Height of happiness ” mused the philosophical ghl. 

" Wt-ll, in my case,’’ laughed the bride, " he is about five feet 

ten ” 

A CERIAIN nobleman well known to society, while one day 
strolling round his stables, came across hLs coachman’s little boy on 
B Seat playing wuh his toys. After talking to the youngster a short 
time, he said; 

" Well, niy litllc man, do you know who 1 am 7 ” 

“ Oh yes, ’ replied Jic boy; " you’iu the man who rides in my 
father’s carriage 

A nisiiFijj youth one went to a doctor for advice and treat- 
inent. After examining him the doctor said: " It’s angina pectona” 
At this the youili blushed funously, and hesitatingly uid: " Well, 
dcxtnr, yuu're (xiTtly nght, only tliat isn’t her name.” 

SiRANc.ER, approach the tomb with gravity , 

John Bniwn (dentist) is filling his last cavity " 

" I’oMr right on in, Tom," die farmer called out " He wop’t 
hur* you. You know a barking dog never bites ” 

" Sure, sur, ah knows that,” replied the cautious yokel ■, " but i^ 

don’t know how siKin he’s going to stop harkin’.” » 

• 

A came being played at a party recently consisted m everybody 
in the room making a face, and the nlie wh% made the worst face w« 
awarded a prize. IBcy all did their level best, and then a genllcmon 
went up to one of the ladies and said: , 

“Well, madam, I think you hive won the prize.” 

"Obi” she said, " I wasn’t playing.” * 
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Season De biits. 

I. The OHBdt Bank of Uin, 

Liiftiiad ^ Lahore^ ihd Imtncha at 
Bombay, Peshawar, LyoUpor aad 
Lahore City are now receiving Gxsd 
deposits of Rs. 1,000 or over at a 
special nte of 6 per cent per annom 
for 3 to 6 months. 

a. Currenqf Notes of any Circle 
and Cheques on any luwn in India 
will be received free of charge. 

3. Our Agents at stadona named 
below will also receive deposits fat 
credit of our account free of charge 
and the Head OfiSce will issue Dquisil 
Receipt on receiving the Agent's 
Receipt direct from the depositor. 
Interest will run from the dat e on 
which the money is received fay our 
Agent:— 

Rawalhndi. SiALKOT. AmiTSAa 
Umballa. Delhi. Karachi. 

MoOLTAN. JUILUNDUR AUCARH. 
Caicutta. 

The names of the Agents can be 
learned from the Manager, Head 
Office. 

f 

AHMAD HASAN, 
Managing Dtrector. 


TO LET. 


The Qur'an: 

Text and Tranalntion. 

(Arnngeil niiDBOkigically.) By MIru 

AVUL^r AZL 

In a voli. Demy Svd. Tbm wuiou 
I’nce, Rn. 10 , Ra. 5 and Ut. a-H |ih vet. 
ExfecttJ M famniny ifn, 

Nambs RaaisraRKD just now 
SelacHons from the Q^'ah. 

Bv UiiPA Asvl-Fazi. 

^Jemy 8 vo , nbout 400 pp Rii, j nd 

M.A., LfiaD., C.I.E,, P.C,, , . 

So bt m I iMw been oblB to Mge, lliwe 
famed ■ rwy fiiToiuoble opinion of dw 
i^e munH In which yen hoTB dose the 
work, end I wnbyoa ei«n snnectk iS'yoH > 
imornnu litcfiiy entaipcfaeA" , 
l^nsR WolfCS. 

Life of Mohonuied ... I. Ra 1 8 

I.e»ons Rom the Qni'm „ O is 

hloni t to Ad A „ e 4 

sssiaia: :• ; ? 

G A* A E gh h r A Gbu, FkdbUdiefto 

7. Allmrt 

80U Antra " 

9 raUn C wwatfca l intod.^' 
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Thoui hts on the 

• — ' ' __— - 

Present Discontent 


by Mr. Mohamed Ali, B. A. (Oxon.) 

Price, As. 8. 

Some Press Opinioiis. 

. . lAr. Moham^ All has re? ^ widely, and has ihouglu well over iht |>rcs(.nt chihIiuoim of India lie In. ihc anient temperament of ihe East, controlled by 
knowleto, and he wields a laiwerhl aUraclive pen. Above all he is absolutely hunest We recommend the study of hup bnxhnre, because it u a fmnk atatc- 
Dint of tbe vieas of many educated Indians, and witliout the sympitJielic apprerulion of those views ii is impossible to approach that cr^t problem in tlie eovemnnee 
OT InclUL-'—Inc posiUon Of cdncalra InaiAiLs in thr State Mi All hx** found ho strong u buppurlcr a.s the Sccrctaiy of States We believe thni hiB 

diagnosis of the compliant Is suhstantially accurate . Tlitf of Indtm. 

. . . The re^er mil much that is freih and excellenily put rni the perennial topic of Imlian disconieni. The style ul the book is piquant all thnnuh, and curies 
the rmler ihrough without becoming prosy Wc hud here a coinbinaiion of cullnre and common-sense, and knowledge of liolh East and West The originality 
wiPch we have mentioned as a distingaibliing chanictcristjc nf Ini Ixiolc appean not in his ihenis but in his presentment of it. , — Tlmsjs 

... Mr. Mohamed All is right in his prescription for the prtseni fi'vrr Wr commend the booklet to ihc thouglilful —Tht Emptrt. 

... lie u particularly frank in certain of Ins views, what he says Ixmg well worth the careful aiieniion nr EnglLslnnen and others who arc really desirous of getting 
at the point of view or men whose minds are not always opm 'woks at CSaiden j’^ulirs nnd mere ceremonial gatherings.—Air/. 

■ ■ ■ Racy and ihopghtful aiticics. Their lilenuy merit is liy no means iheir Irast atirai imn, md ihe piqu.inLy of the siylc will siimalnte thought. — 7*its /miAm SftttQtvf 

■ • • We accept his osiuninrc rhat he made a eimscirntiaiis effort *o se* down what he .md in.iny of his niuntryiien feel, without malice ami also without cowardice. 
71k Bombay baaeiit 

, . . Every thoajriit'ul Indian and Englikhman who would like lo see I niliia well and wisely ruK cl might Icurn something and profit much by a perusal of the "Thm^ti 
on the Present Discontent," as written hy a Mnhamrdun gentle >nan who shows no bins either on the one sule or Ihe other He takes a common-sense view (m the 
question and bestows prauc o» blame either on the rulers or the rnletl as he thinks il is nixessary His remarks are generally pungent and Witty. The uimphlet 
contains a good deal of honest straightforward cniuiism which makes it a most valiulile aildition to that mass of lilcniliire which the present situation in liulia 
eveked in the public press.—J/ ihA J’u/rM/, 

. . , Mr. Mohamed Ali discUimfl allegiance to any of t'le pfiliucal partiuN or prcjad'ce on cither sub , oui he justifles his ontspokrnnesK which is pul into print quite 

regudless of anybody’s nneaw conscience.An opmion is no good unless it is strung; but :t is nut necessarily !iiroi\g~ -in fiict it is easentialiy weak—if it 

n violent or dehnous In Mr. Mohamed All’s little hrochiiro we huve strength, but we Imvc neither delirium nor vinleiice —Tbo Parsi, 
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“BLICK 


ff The Latest Thing in Typevnriters. 
The Blickensderfer new Models. 




Visible writing, alignment (lerfect and permanent, interchangeable type, good manifolding 
and stencil quitting, direct inking, direct printing, high speed, great strength, small upkeep 

Greatest Advantage. Smallest and most easily portable. 

"BUCK” No. S. Thctnvdkr’i firiwiiL NO TOY. W«slMoidy 10| Ibs. WITH Cma 

, Price, Rs. 165. 

"BLICK” No. 7 . Tht Author’* friend. Weigh* only 12^ Ibs. WITH Ca*#. 

Price, Rs. 200. 

“BUCK” NaS. (New pattern). The bueinee*tnan’ifriend. Weigh*only 13^ Ibs. 

Price, Rs. 235. 

More than a doom ▼oriotiM of type to select from. Type wheeb for 
Indian Cbaracters are now bemg prepared. 

The “Oriental'’ (newpattern) will write ei/Asf firom right to left as in Arabic tfr from left to ^ ^ 
right as^n English. Tni.s is the only Machine that will write in either direction at will. , 

IF YOU TRY A “ftucK,- Price. Rs. 280. 

YOU WILL BUY A "BUCK." * siw, ^ ^ 

"T ■ . ■ I- -a . - 

Orders booked by Manager of “The Comrade,’* 

109, ^fpon Street, Calcutta. 
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ONE PICE and LESS PER WORD, 

Have you .anything to buy or sell or let on hire? 

Have you a situation vacant? 

Do you need a situation? 
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ExBted by * Mohamed AG» 





Noi. 3. 
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I 


Stand Upright, ipeak thf dioiigbt^ declare 
The truth thou hast, that ^ may ihare. 
Be bold, piodw it ermyirhere. 

They only Jive who dare I 


—iVorvir. 



Calcutta: Saturday, January 28, 1911. 
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Sir All Bdba, K. C S. 

ARaCDOTAOB 

CoaaiiaKniDBNct^ 


names enliated in uneapectedly large numbers, although Rs. laa 
year is to them quite as much as die wealth of Onniii and of faid to 
the rich people. They have even luAmined ftom askiiQ for nap 
concession except quarterly payments, and have helped us not a Utda 
as eneigetic canvassers for the paper. We have been deeply touched 
hy this warm appreciation, and hope we may be tUu to retuni 
their assistance by holding up before them the h^gheat Meala of pubUe 
and private life. Much haa stilT to be done to make the paper 
independent of extraneoua financial aid, but who oouk) despair with 
a host of such willing worhen by his side ? 
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Wa HAVE to cepird the sad death of Her Highness the Begum Sahehh 
ASsd Rampur, who expUed on the 19th iDBimt 

Q Pthiiis takes a terrible toll of life in Indian 

DCfeavemcnt, Begum. Saheba it has eUiuied 

anodmr young victim. Our heart goes out to the Roh i lla Prince fo 
whom the loss came as a terrible blow. For almost a year hd 
has hardly known any oomfort or rest, and those who saw Ith 
Highness at NainiTalaobomi|iodatad ip a room of meagre proportional 
spendtpg in a small verandah the moments duriug which he wua mrt 
the patient, and noted the contmat between this and the life in 
pa k w es at Rampur and Shahabad, can realise what His Highnem him 
gcHie through during the late Begum Saheha’s protracted illnehl. . 
Hia loving aubjects, to whom he is nothing more or leas than dm 
patnarch in a huge and happy fiim&y, ludundly share his grief add 
aflUotkm. But to his other ooreligionistB, and to his many BpgBsh 
and Hindu fnetids also, the news of the bereavement bioUgId a 
of groat sorrow. Death is the groat leveller, and althott^ 
His Qig-mesa of Rampur has always been singularly hee from 
feN*r-iMAre/—the odour of greatnea8-*.-hu sorrow ha.s brought him 
stiH neSier to the people. He has their sympathy unasked. We |gay* 
that God may giant him fortitude and peace, and Hpaie him for the 
many enterprises he has at heart for the benefit of his State and 
hia fellow-countrymen. If anything can fill the void createifr by 
this grttit loss, it is the altniUtic work in which Hu Highness is 
mtmusted, and we trust bo will forget his sorrow in the Modqpi 
^nvwrsity, of which he is such a powerful and earnest advocated 


otes. 

P I - 

Hih lart'hnfo ow gnlMu fisr she wuim 
Weomt a oc otde d ta ue.,by out luadms and 
the Pm SidiDe irriti^'tiiqfeBMve h«ve 
Mueivud OQH ma rifeArin ns of the public 
faiunbfe slluM,Aad leek Mdt Ufhetuin to thart 
JiEe fo npresa how deepb' gtatafol 
i^Msn Ibepnnual ^bscription 
be;h,.fM c o u sto a tion. The pbidUleiu, when 
food ^ CbrnnAfeR notallttfeneiuooBahoot 
CM And bidden rocks trifaeu^ 

idthe meduf fnlu^n baa be«i lu^ that much 
Ik iTabsildac h monfoly 

lUv -M '1 Pfff i ri fw i to dond qumey on ' a . . 

mid- ' “ .hhentoiioMtMKtioDtlitt*. Am of Ihe-ttin* 

and h. Dewmi Balwdnr ■»«'o'»«•*" N.d>. «f 

.3jLL^ -'i p!T!|SpjSp^-! S ^ p. Nawnm mOI- ofUd,o», in nMkm* mnUMieiiU »» U* 
. vuqmcytlmfi will be osused by Ctfmel Pearsoh^B proceeding on six 
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~f*fT****^ leav* Aoni April jmi^ llie Punj»b GoventtAit hud fat 
•ooKB unlbiotni luuoo piid ofv the dnimi of tke ible Deputy 
OmmuirioDef of ItfiltUD. Hoyoteefad ne&aet hii l ufl e w i lnii end 
sgpCB^ed to the Gouenfaent of Indie* end we ue gM 
that Hu Ewellencyi Government tipwt the dedrion of toe Lo^ 
Government. *nue u. we lean, thdfiral appointment of an Indian 
ai a Comminiooer in the Punjab, and we trust even in the short 
P»A^ of six months onr dutinguished fellow-countryman wSl 
justify the belated experiment. It is unfartnnate that in the Punjab 
party feelings shcmJd run to high as tjiey do, among Hmdus, Aryans, 
and Mussalmans, and we even hear pomplaints of officials who are 
to ihow religious bias. We sh£lf not go into these complaIntB 
ben^ but all the seme we may say that in the case of Indians 
appointed to such offices we prefer toe high stendard of im* 
partiality which Ccser applied to toe virtue of his wifa They 
thaffld be absolutely above suspicion. It is not unoften that the 
factious feelings of our own countrymen come in the wey of the 
iPBlhdeserved elevaticm of Indiens to hi^ office, end this is 
indeed deplombla Cen we not exercise a little more self-reatreint 
and nmove even toe yestige of an excuse for those who use our 
own Qomi^aints to our disadvantege 7 We feel confident of the 
fiMiiM— of the Dowen Behadiii as Giromissioner of lahore, sad hope 
that he will utilise hu high position in removing factious feelings 
fiMt the aerimoniousness of Lahore controversies. To the Viemoy 
and his Government we are deeply giateful for an act which 
diowB bow justice is recognised as the beat foundation of c^cisl 
pmriige. 


Ir OtoywilL could uol be hanged “till he was dead ", the leaders 
111 AnticiDatioD ^ Restoration satisfied themselves 1^ 

M I hanging his body after his death, and more 

Of OooinesdAy, recently Lord Kitchener, who is otherwise 
amiable enough, nude himself famous by blowing up the tomb of 
the Mehdi. Such acts may be due to tbo storng passion of rav(*imQ 
hart they are none the leai revolting. Somewhat akin lo them is to us 
the discrimination exercised by the clergy with regeid to the burial 
of those whose Ufa was misspent or ended with suidde. The first 
down in ffamUt was indeed very learned, and eaercising the prin- 
bguof bis class, puuled the second clown by asknig him a 
cAericsl commdium <1/ro^ of the burial of Ophelia, “ Is die to be 
buried in Christian huikl that wilfnlly seeks her own lalvsiion 7“ Hie 
pteond down Uiotight she was, because “ the crowner hath set ^ hm' 
andftiids a Cltrislan buriaL" But this was far too simple for hs 
learned friend, iriio argued like a lawyer about drowning in snlf' 
defence and the law of u spSmrireds, and came to the subtle conde- 
don that “ he toat is notguilty of hisown death shortens not his own 
which he hdd to be ciowiwfVqnestlaw. We do not know how 
toeChaplafai in charge of the Ilfaid Cemetery argued, but it Menu as 
Kbit hnowled^ of orenoer'aquest-lav brought him to tbe conclusion 
torn toe Honndsditch murderers should nut be grven Christian 
bueial, becauaa iustead of “wilfully seeking their own selvaUcm’' 
they had wilfbUy sought the destruction of others. A dead tewal of 
• up^bnnity ia toe esmntial feacure of the penalties prowdsd by the 
mfanlnal laws of the civiiiied States of our times, and CfaBSe me no 
piomreique punishiMBla to fit pictureeque crimes. It ktnis too 
HuvDdsditnh murdema bad defied the Polioe, the farce of picked 
ahois finaoi toe Sooka Guards m Ae Tower, the Fire Brigade, and, last 
byt not leas^ the Home Seermary. But rxen if they hod been caught 
aUVe^ tliey would huee o^ been hanged like any other murderer^ 
in ftpite of toe sanhaitasHuenl they otased to the Home Secretary. 
* They, however, saved the Imgman his rope, and peiitoed in toe 
fl|^ea Theif cAuned ^^sdics, were taken to toe Ilford Cemetery, 
- but the Chaplain stson^y protested apmst '* this outrage agabst 
^ pubHcdaotticy, that they toould be buried b the same ground as toe 
burdapud poBcemen.'^ wonder if ilia Chaphun belbvia b toa 
iwtpnoriufrty of toe aonl or todimmarblity of the body. Tha 


imirdyptm piiidfDr^toeir crimb with 
a Dtp of Jhdgmwi^aa the Qialfi ri n 

faaponishaieriib siorefartoMi whbb ^dld 

■puna withtbito aba. Eveoif ma inqaisbkm v t»,fake/pika.. 
lbs world, it is hardly fair to toe dak, baoanse tlmaaiaiio c baadK f 
of their being beard. It ia for tola reason that the foDowan Of 
most religioDS leave the ibfal to be dealt with by Iheii: Mfeher», 
eitber m a re4riitb aa »nfarior creatures, or after Resuitectotok 
But “ public decency ” bos to be saved from outrage even if ud* 
armed policemen cannot be saved from bruttl murder, and toe 
Chaplain of llfor^P^ needs antidpsle Doomeaday. 


Anvthihg that briitgs Indb nearer to Great Britab should be 
Tk liwli welcomed. Ignorance may be bliss to the 

. individual, but 'tis folly far a nation that 

Society. guides toe destiny of a great Empire to 

remain ignorant of the feelings and prejudices, custouia and" 
mannerSi modes of life and thought, the arts, literatures^ and 
philosophies of the component parts of that Empire. It ia a 
recognition of this patent fart that bos brought bto existence the 
India Society of London. We learn from the Circidar Letter, iiaued 
by the ExecuUve Committee, which includes Mr. T. W. Arnold, 
formerly Professor at Aligarh and now advisee to Indian Studenti 
in England, Dr. Coonuuaiwamy, Mr. E. B. Havell, Mr. RothenstieR, 
and other prominent men interested in Indian arts and crafts, that 
the object of toe India Society is to promote the study and qiprador 
don of Indian culture b its aesthetic aspects. Politics are absohnnly 
excluded from its scope. Three is a fowbg feeling that b Indiao 
sculpture, architecture, and printing, as well as b Inffion Uteraiuie 
and muuc, there ia a vast unexplored ^Id, the bvestigaiioa at 
which will bring about a better understandbg of Indian ideals Ofitt 
aspirations, both in England and in India. Of these the great 
majonty of European artists and students are at the present day 
totally ignorant For many years post learned sodeties b Fiance, 
with liberal aid from Government, have sent out expeditiona for 
providing the National Museums of that country with emBsples 
and reproductions of ancient Indian sculpture, pabtbg, and aichitec* 
tural works b the French possessions in the Far East The Dnich 
Museums lisve been similarly well provided with many spktdid 
original specimens and repcoduotions of Indian sculpture b ^oto- 
The Prussian Government has also interested itself m toe iiuno 
subject, and has lately sanctioned a scheme for a gijeot Astatic Ait 
Museum in Berbn. One of the first endeavours of the India keiety 
would le to do everything m its power to promote the acquisition bf 
toe authorities of the National and lho\-mcial Museuma &f Qtmt 
Britab of works representing toe best Indian ret The SoriMf 
proposes to publish works showing toe beat examidet of Itidhto 4 
architecture, scripture, and pabtbg, both ancient ni||d maji t ii, ^ 
which will bo issued free, or at low priere, to unriihere of toe 
Society. The Sodety also hopM to ecMpenke with oik tooie kto 
have it as their rim to keep riive tbe tintotienal artann^'kifdibrik 
fCffi existoig b India, and to assist b toe devdopmcWl" of ■■ 

ait education on indigenous and treditionriiiinea, aitonto k 
tkm of Euiopett Idealn Tb Oris end toe Sod^ tofaid JAfr. 
bands with the Indian Society of Oriental Art b jCaleptok- kkit 
has Bomewhat sbiilar aims end bus tome exoelleiit^eem^'toi^ie . 
hut fevr years b ai^rting toe pmesfaing madrew 

Indian inwtbg origbriod Iqr Mn-Ahsaiindro lllltoWpindite ^ 

pupUs. ITm Sodely has ireaed tori! mentosrewItohlBlIl^'toito 
Bubiciiptioos fOr igto a work Dh OriWi i aifnim i Biy dptih Indftih' ^ ' 
Diawiqgb conMibiBg umnetopa M|yqtoitriiopfi pf' dtodtagl ^. 

of toeMoghri schOoL Itoe 
one grinen, or (wtom gnbtoe for ai Jk 

hope tiOtf ' 

in k Twdkrtri^ ' 
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^ «» HI tD Md the viMfi of oiv Attilia^ 

w • ''' «BHBqidmrft the Xeedbr, on tbe ni^ect of 
Hw Moikm Ihe Mddem Udranity. h believei that the 
tiaivta^a^ md qifBitioD h dhnogily one for the Muasalniaiu 
Ae ^ Leader.** to dedde. 'ntefe niey, however, be some 
non-Moilenis whose views do not accord with 
^dioee of the advocates of sudi a University, but, sa^ the 
£fad!rr, it is not for them to thrust their opinions on the latter.” 
U la oonvineed that it is the only right attitude to adopt and that 
it is actually adopted by most men. Some, however, are iti favour 
<of such institutions, and our contemporary thinks they “can and, we 
have no doubt, will even wish cordially that the Mahomedans may 
succeed in giving effect to their ambitious projects And others will 
not wish them ill.” This is as pleasing an attitude as it is strictly 
-logiica], and in these days of gratuitous hostility and uncalled for 
<oppoaition the vievrs of the Ltadtr appear like an oasis in the desert. 
But we do not lose hope. Things are moving towards a better fate, 
4 md our faith is large m Time and “ that which shapes it to smne 
perfect end.” The attitude u’hich our contemporary recommends is 
exactly that which is advocated in the case of the Central Hindu 
'College at Benares, and the Fergusson College at Poona, by the 
responsible loaders of Moslem Inilis. As H. H. the Aga Khan 
mid, in a recent interview, there is rtxim enough for two other 
Universities, a Hindu University at Benares and another at Poona, 
where Hindu culture could be fostered and the study of Sanskrit 
Bterature and of the six schools of ihe Vedanta could be encoumged 
Moslem youths in search of that knowledge which the world owes to 
die ancestors of our Hindu brethren could be tent occasionally to 
diesc two Hindu Universities, etid similarly Hindu youths desirous 
■of knowing more about the history and literature of Islam or its 
theism and juiisprudencg could come to Aligarh. We would thub 
have three Kving Universities, and three growing Citius of Learning, 
instead of the present diffhaion of knowledge at several scattered 
small centres without cohesion and co-ordination, and some lifeless 
EMinming Boards /Am Test-Book Committees tha: pass in 
India for Universities. Atmospheres of culture and learning would 
be eieafed on Hindu and Moslem models, with all the latter-day 
improvesrients due to Weetem influences, and tlie Hindu and Moslem 
Univeisitiei would be 

Bfol like to like, but Irke in difierc.'nce \ 
ffdf-wveiem each ud ravSRncing «ch, 

FNstmet m mdlvUnRlmca, 

Bnk Ukft etch other c^n u tlioSe who love. 


Tki Pmss of Bengal and even of ocher Provinres of India has 

Rnisu I Chunn devoting a great deal of atten- 

V/l^Ui ^ ^ dasccibed as an imwritten 

^ ^ayttflUiaS', of Hajput hislory, and we leaiu that 

Ml. the wtiMmona ex-Ciifllian of Bengal is now engsged 

cm this fubfeot for which Sir Waiter Ijwtence is to write 
' It is said chat in the sscond siege ofi ChittoK by 

wbtn Baaa ykeWmeMM gin^ oouldiKit turn beck the 
Mfflhun tggmsBifm, he hesnl a mystsrioiu vwou moanu^ 
Aihi” <1 as^hungry), and at midiiight the appau- 
liin».aif thw -Jfei^ Jfbkhwm 9 Chittsie sppeond Befotc him. She 
pbMted cudSy if cad) of the is vons of the Bana 
nfermli four days, and died on 
of battlo alter fodr nda Althoug|a Tod does not 
l|^AbaMtiiieii?f lha Bmia'aiw itisnow aaseited that diey arc 
Use.* Thadamsnds of the Oevi were agreed to j hot the 
^ ^ taoo ti d ton, was so great that be 

'lii^,his (jcdntiiia kbow Itiib^aidafalicM band cut jfe way through 
nieeeeded in pMing Ajay Singh and his sons 
Alter an inglorious exis- 
ondWs nephew 

:isMddeta* Bia pP Msiar for 

for Us only 


^ Us only 
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danghtar. Ksniir accepted the coecontit, slid weM tb Ql iii aw i 
with Us cousin Manik Rao and a few cbo^ comradea But 
finding MaldCvaina distant corner of the kingdom, thewooldba 
son-in-law captured the citadel, and the standard of the Sun 9piu 
floated proudly from the seat of Rajput valour and gloiy. h ii 
now believed that from HamiPs cousin, Manik Rao^ is descended 
the Rai Rayan lamily of Bandipur in Bengal. His descendant, 
Raghab Rsm, was the right hand man of Rana Partap. After the 
lattePs misfortunes Raghab left Mewar on a pilgrimage eastward, and 
on his return camped in the plains on which' Bandipur now Stands. 
Here he saw a strange sight. He saw the phenomenon of a toad 
and a snake playing together. The spectacle impressed Rsghab R—« 
so much with the peaceful character of Bengal that he determined to 
pass the rest of his life here. Jahangir conferred on him the title ‘of 
Rai Rayan and gave him a large jagir. Roghab's grandson, finding 
that in Bengal the Kayasthos ranked next to Brahmins, and con- 
rinced of their Kshatri)^ origin, announced himself to be a Kaysstha^ 
and formed matrimonial alliances with them. To-day the Rand‘pflr 
Singb Roys are the recogmsed lenders of the Kayasthos, and it mutt 
be a source of pride to them and to their community to know that their 
mrient snd proud lineage has been traced at last. Althou^ It'is 
not perhaps relevant to the subject, we should all the same very 
much like to know the subsequent history of that toad I 

Selection. 

The Whole Duty of Woman. 

[To look pretty at all times, and to move gracefully ... are 
just as much conducive to wedded bliss as the knowledge of How to 
choose the best cut of beef.—Weekly paper.] 

Tis not enough, O maiden fair. 

If marriage be your aim, * 

To choose the Sunday joint with care 
And cook and carve the same 

A pretty taste in nbs of beef 

Of wifely arts is mt the chief. 

'Tis not enough, O blushing maid 
For whom the joy bells peal, 

To know each quality and grade 
or mutton and of veal; 

The housewife’s duly scarcely stops 
At braising cutlets, grilling chopa 

’Tis not enough, O wife to be. 

To know the ways of pork. 

Nor how to judge with certainty * 

Potatoes with a fork. 

Your happiness will soon be dashed , 

If built on sausages and mashed. 

. ♦ 

Ab, yes I The helpmate who succeeds * 

In her exacting sphere 

Mure than mere kitchen kni^edge needs, 

As plainly doth appear. ■ * 

Both prettinesi and grace appeal 
To man more than a well-served meal. 

I * rTmtk/ 
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Tli« Comrade. 



Sepaiiie Electoratei. ‘ 

Truk is « proverb in Ufiper India that a Jat ihould ntt be 
ccMUidered to be deed until thirteen dejn had pasied aAer hb demise. 
But the opposition to Separate Electoiates mb doc yet dead even though 
thirteen months have passed after thdr creation. Like the Paitidon 
of Bengal, the Separate Electorates may be a settled bct^ but the 
uatettUag Ikndes of Ifione that opposed such electoral drcles still 
oOBlibue to disturb a country that is sick of canlroveriies. We had 
^ hieeBBMnt party warfare for two years just preceding the formation of 
the reformed Councils, and although the country needed some rest, 
nobody could quarrel with the Congress for pladpg on record the 
views of the Hindu majority in the Lahore Session when the Hon. 
Pandit Muhn Mohan blalaviyya piesidedl But it was not unhir to 
hope that for the neM two years at least nothing more would beheud 
in the Press and on the pUtfom about the defects of the regulaiUms. 

This, however, proved too long a period for those who follow 
the lead of the Hon. Pandit, and grace was said in the form of 
another reidludon of protest in the Allahabad Session of the Congress 
before the meat of reconciliation could be served at the Hindu- 
Moslem Conference. We sie told that a battle royal raged in the 
Subjects Committee of the Congreu between Hindus and Mussalmans 
over tins rasolutUm. But all that is within public knowledge is that 
the same rewdution came up for discussion in the Congiem 
and was unanimously passed by that body. We are often 
raminded by the Congressnien of the exisumce of a rule according to 
which no rasolation can be carried if the Mussalmans taking part in 
the Congiwa are opposed to it. Perhapa the gentlemen who took 
part in the heated diacuaaions of the Subjects Committee felt the 
fatuity of resisting the Hindu majority in the Congtess debate. 
Pefha|M the rule of which we get perpetual reminders was a dead 
^ letter. Or perhapa those who condemned the creation of Separate 
Bfodoihtes for local bodies discovered that when similar hlectonitc$ 
wen condemned for the Councils consistency lay in silence. 

Ba drat as it may, the Congress condeniuod the Special Electo- 
yataa, and aimed with that mandate. tlieHon. Mr. Malaviyya came to 
the Imperial Council to win a similar victoiy. Unfortunately for 
him, the Cuuiial bas not ** Induui ” and “ National" in the same 
einsa in which the Congress has been and is, and the voice of dissent 
was heard with sofflcieiit—'possibly with too much—cleareew. But 
irini was the net result of the debate ? Was any new argument 
advaneed in condemnatiun of the Special Klectorates ? Was any uew 
idea put forward in support of diem ? We must regretfully confess 
that noAing was added to our stock of knowledge, nor did the deimte 
make the Itest alUgaCfon in the convictions of a single member 

Had the debate been merely abortive we would have bad one 
more instance of the eialmtion of the superfluous. But apart from 
Ais uegsrive result, the resolution had a positive result as well. It 
hiked op oM quarrels and created an easily avoidable strife. We do 
nut wUh to be misunderWood. We have nothing to complain of ths , 
tone of the Hon. Mover of the resolution. His reference by name 
ttoewtain membeiv of Ae Imperial and Provincial Legislatures jarred 
a httla on sesuitivo earn and couldt well have been avoided. But 
Ah bn matter of individual llsl^ end It is as dogmatic to lay down 
A< IMT on such questions for all, wi it is dflficuh to draw a hard aiuL 
lldt line between good taate and had tsute. If, therefore, we are 
Imposed to consider tboyiebats raisddevoaa, it is not because sre 
JfaidfiaillwiAAetaiiguiMof Ae Hon.Fan4it|Srtiich sraa exceedingly 
moderate and d e se rves wbole-heaited oomnwndatioo. But, if the 
^Pandit asks why Sepaimte Electoiates are created on a teUgiottB basi% 
Mossabnaai and Hflidds an not allowed to chociae in a mixe d 
dy man in whom tim ham cenfidiwiiv, be ahould be 
m hear boaa hb oppottnn Ant hn and kb mqf Wiir are 
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WfKwm OORPRiROit 

'' awiuii ui iiil Aav aaR'iokbad to loim 
ftsA-nMwhbv'ifiAb vibp d^antf'lbdMiiW’^A^ 
fW^iMdbya hankeri lSpt waliBMiiiR^WNA' 

Oouri, todqjmAIAafifotliaMiM. 

and there an m ihoitcaiK to a peopk^t oonddenan SMM^' ’« 
the Ron. Mr. Malanyyaaaierb that MnambianB karo no pblUk^ 
importance entitling them to a biger share in lapreienHuifm jAms 
what mere numbers wananq bow bit posaSde to aaawerldni wbhOto 
refbring to the rub of Islam in fndU for eight bunAwd yetoaP 
No doubt b is humflbllng to aHindu to be often reminded of Am 
We ourselves deprecate thb quite aa mudi as rafemoce to the bet 
Aat, in the last resort, Ae EngJiA hold Indb by Ae sward. But 
punftil as Aey may be, both are fints, and as sttcb Aey should be 
boed. If Hon. Mcdiben will blunder into quettkiiis about Ae right 
of the English to be in Ais oountiy or Ae gf 

to have more than one member of Ae Imperial rfimwii of eveiy 
four uon-officbls, they fully deserve to be to tbo 

disagreeable reality. 

The Hon. Mr. Basu, the sohbry supporter of tba PSudtt, said 
some very pleasant things about Islam, and if a soft phrase tiinbd 
away stern reason, Mr. Basu deserves to succeed wiA the Musnl* 
mans. The millennium, said Mr. Basu, will come through Isbm. To 
Ac Moslem it was said Aat all men are equal. Thu b the argument 
with whiA he faced the landhoUeri. It was indeed a dever pi e^e 
of manoeuvring when the Gate-keeper b used as an ausilbry in 
attacking the Stake-holder. But he did not care to take up the 
challenge of Ae Hon. Mr. Shamsul Huda, who eras prepared to 
consider all men as equals if ovily such as were regudod inferior 
by Ae hierarchy of Hinduism were exduded in theory as wdl aa in 
practice from the pale of Hinduism. In view of the 
and persistent questions of the Hon. Mr. Sinha, it appears to us Aat 
the Mussalihans are invited to join in a gamble in which the first 
rule Is that numbers score mewt points, and in whiA the f* fto rvd 
rule b that the Hindus should be Ae only tdlen of Aeir 
DumberiL Wp shall be the last to preach suspicion and distrust, 
but it H our duty to explain to the credulous and the unwary that 
Ais new game is generally known aa Ao Confidence Trick. 

As we have said, the arguments both for and against 
Electorates have been staled by frequent uiage, and we do not nm nd 
to repeat commonplaces even for Ae benAt of a new Vkeroy, 
before whom Ac mover and the onl^ supporter of the resolution 
trotted out the puppets of AA fancy in review order. Hb Baosh 
lency has not spent Ae best yean of hb life in the mares ,or 
diplomacy without learning that the more a diplomat protests friend- 
ship An more suspicion docs he emtte about hb mqtiMi. Hra 
Separate ElectoEates are, according to the Hindus in gohscijl, 

Mr. Mabviyya in particular, deadly enemiei of unit/ and kbR Ablp . 
The Mussalmans, on the other hand, do not regard Am is 
but, on the contrary, believe that Ae removal of nSfin as a 
distinction between one candidate for deciion and anotiMt wonid 
make the pbKorm not one of religion, as it had hitbarlb- kfta% 
but of pnncipleH and personalities. Let us, for argtmMiA^tlfoi, 
assume that the Mussalmans are wrong In theb cof)ndctni|A'' Bhf 
if one friend found AoAer grbwing kuspsdonv fit Ae h^ 

proffer^ and of his motives in praftiBrii^ iq he wwiki jbfrt pstos ' 
Ae adviA if he were wise. Thb b the o^' wky to bj^tRSpf. 
dOn. But thb b abo Aq only way whiA Ob foUoita^ tlthi Rtrai 
Pandit hive wholly avoided. Thqr would KMmkdbr ky 

abusing Ae Aoddraaded Mussalman Ait SHqjlbiBiild in^ 
generally act Iba Ae sealoto IihMiAydbtAfr^ Whd^ltot hb'' 
remaining in purdah, and foreOdlieKtolk fl^l ^ ^ : 


fo iMMr 


'.We would ip^ to Hb/fkwtftttyt 
miiter'alto > •’It'cotoidt lafcw ni AbM Brnr 
ititoitbA eA'’Rb fibsIWtir . hii' ab duhbl hf.j|A A^toMbbl 
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Lm, tbo. <ti«Dgth 
principle Uwt 
^ .'TIi^Mttndlfiiw ata^c^A par 

even daim Bkftthnw 

^VWera afr ^abiplirttf ei|pa)l|t|r ^ all mkercommum] oontroveiaieit 
6ufi th|ty (i0ii0ti do«S and l^t thoir demand to such a reprasenta^ 
>«alsadequBtaand elfedive for the preservation of thdr existence 
timd their bononri We are not for |fae rapacious in political but we 
•are certainly not the upholders of a monopoly either. In the Coun- 
cU Chambera the Musaalmans are still the minority They cannot 
nnpose their wiU on the Hindu majority. But that minority should 
<1>e such as could effectively protect itself against the major ty. 
It is too much tp ask it to tolerate the cant of fraternity at the 
bnme tune, that it is crushed and driven to the wall liy the humbug 
of free competition. 

We have said that the debate on Mr. Malaviyya's lesolution 
was sterile in all but the unplcastintness tliat it v.reated. But on 
second thoughts we would modify that statoiucui Tliat oebate 
gave to the f^vemment of Lord Hardiiigc the opportunity of 
explauitng that it would on no account go back upon its pledges 
and will uphold the Separate Jslectorates so long as the Mussulmans 
said they required them. Perhaps His Excellency is not aware 
what great relief this definite and clear pronouncement haa given 
to the Mussulmans of India Vociferous agitation has its advantage-s 
sometimes, but tliUt Government is indeed wise which robs it of its 
importance and necessity by a timely pronounccinriit or concession. 
The Hon. Mr Jenkins added that Mr. MaJavJyya, assisted by Mr. 
Mazhar-ul-Haque, was free to convert the Musaalmans to his own view 
'Of the matter. Wc would only suggest that the more effective 
preacher would be the non-proselytising Pandit hiiipself. But it is 
not words that converts but acts, the simple unostentatious arts 
that find their jtiay to the heart when words arc refused admittance 
even to the car 



Concession to the Malguzars 
of the Central Provinces. 

Aj.TilduuH Land Revenue is such an important source of 
income to the Government of Indio, and ns occasional sudden diminu- 
, tinn owing to failure of the Monuions has such far-reachiiig results 
that Guy Fleetwood Wilson cdled the Annual Budget a gamble 
in rain,'’ few people in the lyuntry are interesterl in 1 .And Revenue 
problems, and fewer still can he said to possess even a mode.st 
knowledge ol the laind Revenue Systems of India. Indian poh- 
tkfons and publicists had often i^omplained of the hcavinesB 
India't Land Tax, and the official world had as often aigued that 
4 t smfe 1i|b^- ft** except the offleials knew much about the 
'demilB of the Land lL^nue System, and even the officials of one 
proidnoe wm often vdry ignorant about I he variations m other 
previnces. 

^ ^ Wtu^lcver else may he said about u, j^iid CJurzon’s 
raOMMiS Heaolddon did kieSbmable good in throwing light on the 
ayvmam in Ibrae in the vArinus provinces, bi the appendices at 
dkobad -^to, foal Reseiutioa, each 'lxical Government and laical 
i^cplohied fob liitefodd of assessing Land Revenue, 
ddd'il* cbmapter and inddence. But much has yet to be done to 
IR^pdbLrisethddliifof of Land Revenue probieies, aniiwe would uige 
onyiottilig Indtans a uardbl'and patient study of the subject if they 
'' 'deaire to uader«t|nd it beCme launching on criticism. 

/^Ven-iil^>nBedcritidsmw>^ the only effective criticism, because 
''i tl'idfom is tadpftd. TMs waa well ilhutiated by the Resoluonii of the 
Oufoai^ vfoo recomoMiided to the. Council in the 
[«! tha 04^ iuafont at foe naxksettlemetit in foe Cmitnl 

a bilfodaata tale bdadepted in fooeo diMrfets where foe 
jjf^. cdntw Nffdfoai If fob a sudden and 

tifo $o tier -cent, level W aildbed at two 
^’ffbe■Uoa1llpftlmapedv«nt»Incase id asbing for 


the Malguous of the Central Provinces the same meted 

out by means of foe Saharanpui rules to foe ZamnMfora df foe United 
Provinces. Indeed SO well were foe facts, both htotMcal aw economic, 
marshalled by Mr. phitnavis that a nan futumut afotude could not 
have been adopted by the Government without 'exposing liaetf 'fo, 
just observations with regard ■'to its obstinacy, even if fob' 
Government had wished to adopt sucli an attitude. 

'Fhe Hon'ble Mr. Carlyle, iherefoiA couflned himself to an 
explanation of the Government of Indians poailion when Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie asked for the setting aside of foe oM 
halfassets rule for the settlements of the nineties. It is of 
little interest at this moment to discuss whether Sir Alexander 
was right in a.sking for a twi>thirdspassets rule, and whether Uie^ 
Government of India was right in fixing foe assessment even at 
6o per r-('nl of the rental, for the latter Government now 
agreoh to a modification of the decision that preceded the 
Iasi settlements in tiic Central Pruvinccs, and Mr. Chitnavis is 
for the moment content with the half-lciaf held out to foe Malguxant 
by Mr. Carlyle in the old Sangar and Nerbudda rcrritorieia 
the demand will approximate at the next settlements 10 half- 
assets, but indnidual cvceptions will be allowed to pres’ent material 
saenfne of revenue In the dLstixtb forming |>art of the Old 
Nagpur Provinri', the Govern meat proniiNbS to redui'C its share of 
a.ssets at surcessive settlements until it approximates to half, and 
generally binds itself not to enhance the rcvi-nue demand beyond 
half the increment in rental between one settlement and another. 

Considering that in jierhaps all IVovine^s rules now exist 
.icenrding to which theCiovcminent treats the payer of revenue in the 
same manner when the inciease in assessment shoots up 
too suddenly at n new seitleinetit, the mndification is ooly jutl 
and fair to the f^vernment But we hofie individual 
exceptions in the old Saugar and Nerbudda territories will not tend 
to swallow up the rule through the zeal of young Settlement Officers, 
luid chat the approximation of the revenue demand to half foe 
rental in the old Nagpur Province will be brought about not later 
than the second lettlemenls subsequent to the passing of the modi* 
fied Resolution 

• 

May we here venture la suggest to some of the stalwart band 
of politicians who form the non-official element in the Council that 
a little deeper study of ihe 1 and Revenue problems of India, even 
at the cost of neglected briefs, would make it possible for them to 
follow with interest the course of such debates, without their being 
bored quite so much as they showed they were last Tueiday. 
Sparring is not easy in technical debates such as those on Land 
Revenue or Finance without some expert knowledge, but the dwtieii 
of foe Hon Members are more seriou-s than mere skittles and jokes. 


Provincialism and the Moslem University. 

Thk T^Mcf o/ /ntlia has always been a sympathetic frietul 
of Aligarh and Moslem education, and has devoted duriiig foe last 
five years gieater space in its columns to well-mfbnned discussion^ 
of Aligxrh questions foan any other leading paper of India. 
Whatever our Bombay contemporary writes on the subject of Moslem 
educaitioa is, therefore, deserving of the best consideration of all 
Musulmans. 

In a tecent issue, the Times of India expressed, os was fi^ly 
e^cted, Its hearty sympathy with " the response that is being vode 
to His Highness the Aga Khan's clarion call for foe Menhsm 
University." But it asked “the shrewd men of business lijce those * 
who form the backbone of the Mahomedn community in Bombay " 
whether they had done enough to encourage secondary and hij^r 
edacadoo amongst Mabomedans in the Western Presidency itself. 
We are lure no lover of edacation)would hte to moke it the monopo^ 
of one town or province, and no ffinssalmaii would wish to benfot 
foe educational inadtutioA in whijl be ia interested u the eiqi foa ft 
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MQvlndfel libiirin «L»6I% 

■ ^ ^'jjinfe tn c^jaiM' ■at tba tmilt But if tba 

; «KIM‘ wIiSb db Bot wfab to work tat dmlr 

co«liU|dosltt% and to put diair lamli iaio thair punai for the take 
of ItlacUt vbh an eaty eKCun for their ^dlfTcnmcc and panimonyt 
,ye are equally aure that ou# Bomhay^contempoiary would be the 

to deplore Ua intervendon. ^' 

It aeeiitui to ua that our contempoiary haa to aome f^ gnt 
miaundoratood *' the clarion call” of Age Khan. If the Aligarh 
nurvement had the least tinge of provincialiani we would have 
ouraelveB urged the necessity of Bombay setting ita own house in 
Qcdec before looking after far-off Aligarh. But Aligarh is not, haa 
not been, and wee never intended to be a provincial inatitutioa. It 
hM striven, through good fortune and evil, for the strengthening of 
the communal bond that holds seventy millions together os no 
provincial bond has hitherto done. It has, in fact, given more to the 
outlying provinces of India than it has taken from them. 

That ubiquitous body, the All-India Maliomedan Educational 
Conference, has been the ihMsage-bearcr of Aligarh, and the results 
idlieved through its efforts, whether in Madras, East Bengal, or far- 
off Burma, belie the suspicion that Aligarh is provincial. More 
to the point is the case of Sind. In spite of its administrative 
oonuectiiMi with Bombay, Sind has remained to all intents and 
purposes a separate tract of country, and the disparity in the 
eondition of the two portions of the officially united Presidency is 
iUditmted by nothing so well as by a comparison of the educational 
liMe of Sind with that of Bombay proper. Whatsoever may have 
been the feelings of the Government or of the popular leaders of 
Bombay, it was reserved for Aligarh to come to the rescue of Sind 
and hold a aeision of the Educational Conference at Karachi 
in 1907 . 

In saying this we mean no disparagement of the Moslem 
lekdera of (Bombay. Most of them are, in fact, os much part and 
patcel of Aliprh os any inhabitant of the United Provincoa. All 
Ve mean to einphaBi/.c is the fact that the instniment used for 
the (ipUfUng of baakward Sind was not fotgod in the provincial 
amithy of Bombay, but in the communal aniiUiy of Aligarh, in 
lAieh all the leading Muanalmaiis of all the provinena of India 
Ihara the labour. So natural does it now seem to the Musulmona 
of diflbient provinces to look up to Aligarh for the solution 
of thdr local and provincial difficulties that they press thdir 
iavifatkms on the Conference ; and the Musialmans of the Central 
Provinces were indeed most indignant lost year, when it wm 
S uggested that the Conference ahonld hold its 1910 session at 
AUahahad. If the proposed Umvetsity is only to bean extension 
of Aligarh and its numy benefits, the first result of the Aga Khan's 
would be the creation of more educational misnonariss, 
like the Old Boys of tfiat College, who would ta&e beck to thdr 
respective provinces the altruistic seal and educatrona) ardour 
«f AVgSih life. Can we doubt then diat In helping the Unirersfty 
Movemeut, shrewd men of business, like those who form 

*fhe bar yM"* of the Mahomedsn community in Bonibsy” are 
oaly helping duunselves, indirectly but more effectivelyt aodthuS' 
dis^ying then fausinras aauinen ? Aligarh, like Oxford, is providing 
theltotw, and we trust Modem India would ferment as easily and 
as wen as Gnat Britain hasdoue. tt isior a nursery of the pioneers 
• oPeduoariOlL and the missjonanea of culture diat the AgalOmn^is 
appikling, and those who are fldsledidte the belier that a small town > 
of Iba United Piovinces is to be benefited at the expense of 
seventy million Moslems ye disphying a regrettable incapBcity to 
Hmsp the true significaiicn^f a catholic movemenL 

’. ' The TImtt et Mia suggests that Bombay should bkvean 
of hs owp. Blit this is easier said than done. Does our' 
milgtftpemiyTealito the infinite laboilr, devotion, and sdf-sacrfflne 
.pA '^r'picfc M the Jbeoder ofAUgstb and Iris sueepaMrat^ era 


—pia UKn«^*^ d**"***^i”i ae lf to c riflce,. and that we htd ssfijeg dMftsy ■ 

iotdleotnal ghats like the sage ofAMgsrii. And if the moMment 
succeeds, «e have no doubt we wifi in lime have the iulAlieent tf 
our deshes. But vain aspiiations will at this moment only help ua 
In frittering away our eneigMs in small enterprises that sadly lack 
systematic co-ordinatioiL There are not tsro Oxfords .ever, m 
England, and we cannot expect to have many Aligsrhs in I n< Ka< 

The need of the moment is the centralisation of educatumal efibna^ 
and after a decade or two decentralisation is sure to come. 

The 71 mm 0 / Jnaia belies’es that a living University must be 
"built upon a widely diffused Collegiate System," but it bas evidently 
ignored the history of education in England itself- The living 
University of Oxford was not built upon a widely difiiised Collagtaie 
System, but on the contrary, itself created that system. As the 
founder of Aligarh said, ho has sown a seed so that from it " there 
may spring up a mighty tree whose branches, like the banyan 
of the soil, shall in their turn stnke firm roots into tlie earth 
and themselves send forth new and vigorous saplmga.” Our 
contemporary would seem to wish to invert the natural order of 
things in its dosirr to have the saplings before the tree. Qaoi rami 
tot arbortu The tree would send forth the branches, and the 
blanches would be trees again; ai^ a great and living institution 
would thus go on reproduang itself in its progeny. 

It is sometimes suggested that Aligarh is very distant 9o it is 
But Baghdad and Cordova were still more distant, and yet a stream 
of mendicant scholars trudging oi| foot flowed incessantly towards 
thoM oceans of culture and karniug. If such was the caje in those 
distant days, are Musalmans to be kept back today from sending 
their sons to Aligarh, because a comfortable railway train takes them 
to it within q few dozen hours from,the most distant corner of India ^ 

All roads will lead one day to Aligarh, as all roads led in the beat 
days of Lslara to Cordova and Baghdad. As it is, the attraction of 
Atigarh is such tliat a thousand students already live there, 
and hair a thousand come to it from every part of hidia and 
sometimes from beyond the confines of India. It u a great pity that 
half of these liave to be turned back because there is rurt miffii- - j 
cient money m hand ui provide more accommodation. Is Aligarh ^ 
then to provide for needs that have already arisen and are knocking 
at its door incessantly, or is it to think of the inconvenience of those 
tliat do not yet regard the distance as da inexmvenienre f We mun 
cross the rivers that we come lu, but the river referred to by those 
who talk of distance is itself yet very distant. 

Finally, we should like 10 answer the question of the Thaos ^ 

Mia by another Has not the Mo&lejn Baronet of Bombay oontii- ' ^ ^ 
butedgenerously for Mahomedan cduoation already? We yhojild ^ 
like to know how the Bombay Govemment propores to bendfit the' 
Mussalmans of Bombay out of Sir Currimbhoy’s donation. AgaH ■ 
what beoiine of the generous scheme of that energetic and gan etou a > - 4 ' 

compatriot of ouia the Hon'hle Mr. Faaulbhoy ? If the Gomafumsit * I 
of Bomba) had been a shade busier in providing for MqiUiip., ' ' 

Education on the liiMi agreeable to dm Moalmns, mren if 
Moslem donationa, than in formulariitg ideal ochemes of 
and explaining the paucity of Miissatnuma In the aAmmMmriafh ,1^; \ 
referring to their educarional backwardness, the Miiasalpiwji‘nf 
Western India would not have hod tp wait so k^g for the t ' v 

step ia their school edocatfoa. (Me wdni morn to (Jre.Mumaliliaiie 
of Bomiray. If in the last few years Aligiuh ‘ i 

the drde of wprkets, the strongest opporiM, kril polfoy, ||| 

have been the Old Bo]^ of AUgaib ftf^ ’ A'pe# 

been initiated by ^awab V{qar-ul-Mtal^ ' 1' m 

tar:^ of the AUgi^ Trusty and, 

to him and to these W ato/irith bimie bii - 4 ^ 
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(SioM THx DivaIij—34.) 

1. Givb 017 bieMt B lOM for dower, 

Giveiny hand a cop of wine, 

Let my own bdared shower 

Over me her charnis divine. 

Though o'er all die world thou’st power, 

Sultan, ihou'rt a slave of mine i 

r. Here the candles need not render 
* 

Their dim light a trivial boon, 

All such rays we can surrender, 

For into th' assembly soon 
Comes our Love in all the splendour 
Of her beauty, like the moon. 

3. No stem rules of ours deny us, 

Ruby tribute of the vine. 

Tlicre is but one law to tie us, 

Thou with cypress form divine ! 

Rose-like muidrii must be nigh us. 

Or we may not taste the wine. 

4. Attar elsewhere oft caresses. 

With its fnigrance many a heart, 

We need none, for of thy tresses 
Just the veriest tips impart 
Perfume that our fond souls blesses, 

When with us belov’d thou art 

5. Hark the vocal reed rejoices, 

Hark die Harp makes melody, 

And I hear their tuneful voices. 

And thy ruby lips 1 see. , 

And my hand the wine cup poises, 

Thou and wine and song for me ' 

■6. Where is sugar's boasted sweotncsi^ 

Nay, such sweets who’ll now employ, 
'fhou canst only, such their fleetneas, 

For an instant them enjoy 
Rut thy ruby Him’ completeness 
Of sweet blessing is my joy. 

y. Since gnef for diee, like a treasure. 
Occupied my ruined mind, 

In the tavrwn is my pleasure, 

Here alone my placo 1 find 
Tu this coiner bore the measuie 

Of my days is now resigned 

• 

^8. Lo 1 faiatn with madness dances. 

And the cup comes oft to me. 

And I long for thy sweol glance^ 

Froflighte the moments flee. 

In this city from such chances 
TeH me pdtbee wtaio is firee. 

Shame tbou namitt in accents cbidfng. 

Why ? From that CDities my good nam^ 
\^hak the wise are ever hiding. 

To the lover is his fame. 

With the wise renown is biding, 

To the lover' tis his idiaino. 

10. Hafiz, why a moment linger, 

Front thy lov’d one and the wine, 

Lo I diap seest summer’s finger 
* . In the rose and jtssaminn 

Gomhih, foo^ Id Siyam, briiiiger 
Qnce fgain of 
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The Indian Miuiabnan; A Study..' 

II. &BLIG 10 N. ‘ ' 

• 'll 

It w genenlly conceded that the st r ongest point of 
Mussalman is his religioii, and that however receptive he may bh.fai, 
matters of social and political significance, when it comes to the qpei- 
don of his religious beliefs, he displays an unyielding tenacity that 
verges on fanaticism. To the Mussalman, religion represents somethinR 
more than a cut and dried system of theological pladtudea. It 
permeates his whole life and supplies him with modve power fbr 
action in many walks of his mundane existence. Take away hia 
religion from the Mussalman, and you close for him the fountain¬ 
head of his inspiration. All that is distinctive in his character, its 
strong aversions, and [ict prejudices, he osres to Islam; and W]tl| 
Islam as his guide, he walks the high-way of life; and at his journey*! 
end, he lays himself down to die m the sure belief of finding a placo 
in Islam’s paradise. Admit into the fraternity of Islam the cringing^ 
fawning, specimens of weak humanity, and surely you add to their 
life a novel spiritual significance. Indeed their motamorphosia ia aa A 
" birth from darkness into light," .’is it was in the case of the impetu¬ 
ous sons of the Arab de.sert, when in the stillness of star-lit nights, Or 
in the midst of bu.sy throngs, they listened, till they were oveo* 
powered, to the inspired exposition of the eternal laws of man's God 
fnim the quivenng lips of God’s I’ropheL 

It will be idle, for our purposes, to indicate the possible causei 
of the e.nthusiasiic adherence of the Mussalmans to their religion. 
We arc here concerned with it so far as it has been susceptible to 
the change.s that have overtaken the Mussalmans. The casual 
observer and the orthodox Mussalman, the one from ignorance of 
real facts and the other from 1 deep-rooted conviction that Islam, 
with all its accretions and paraphernalia, constitutes a permanent 
una*'suilablc, and perfected contribul.on to religious thought, agree In. 
believing that the jars and shocks accompanying the contact with 
the West have signally failed to dislocate Islam, or to jeopardise the 
rrgunic unity of I«!lamic religious hfe. While it is true that any 
distmctly and avowedly heretical bent has not been much en tvidencr 
among the followuis of Islam in India, yet tlic fact cannot be gain¬ 
said that, among the vast class of its youthful adherents, a willing 
acquiescence in its injunctions, porlicailarly those relating to regular 
daily prayers and fasting, is much at a discount. There are aoma 
among them, hov'ever, who profess a belief in the pnnciples undei^ 
lying the Islamic behests regarduig prayer, fasting, and all the rest, 
but piead the unfavourable character of modern circumstances os an 
exienualiun rjf the proverbial dinecence between theory and practice. 
It IS notonous, too, that in cases where coercion is brought into 
requisition to enforce belief and practice, it defeats its own purpoa^ 
and more often than not hardens into the implacable aversioii of 
manhood the impotent vindictiveness of undeveloped reason and 
immature conscience. 

To make the lukewarm adherence on the port of present-day 
Mussalmoiiit to the formalities of their religion the basis for the 
assumption that Islam, as a living religious system, enfrtcinf 
voluntarv belief and generating spontaneous fervour among its 
adherents, is nearing a fatal bankruptcy, will only be misleading. 
The significant fact should not also be lost sight of that MuslinB^ 
tliough n <4 quite so punctilious in the ceremonial observance of 
their religion, display unabated enthusiasm in defending on all 
occasions the spiritual superiority of their faith, take pride in tleir 
membership of the religion of "the lost of the messengers of God, ” 
a^ indulge, on the platform, in newspapers, or in the pi^es 6f 
li^s, in frenacd encomia on what they term the most catholic Ynd 
the least abstruse reUgion in the whole world. The paradoxical 
position of cold indiflerence with regards to the actual obaervanoa 
of religious duties on tho one hand, and ^ enthusiastic belief in the 
source of their authority on the other, will perhaps be easily under¬ 
stood, if the curious collision of opposiljg forces, of which India in 
a limited, and A.sia in a general sense, provide the scene tonlay, 
ia taken into consideratioo. | v 
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It ii not for the Ant tune in the hiiiorjr of ?■!■«» tbtt it bu to 
natinieilti ■treqgth.nrfth foroei of no oienn Studente 

of Senoenic hiitoijr nrait he oanrerw viib the epocb-nuking 
oontect of fitun «ith Hellenic culture in the Abbeilde CnUphat^ 
TTie Gneco-ldunic cp^ict of the ninth end tenth centuries of the 
Cfarietion en is enelpgous, ifnot in jts pollricel at least in its intellec¬ 
tual bearings, to the Anglo-lsfamic conflict of to-day. 'The pheno¬ 
mena] growth of the Samcenk Empire had brought within its pale 
countries governed by Bywitine Greeks. Islam had pushed its 
boundaries to the very gates of the City of ponstantine, which was 
the epitome of all that Was most endur^pK and noble in the culture 
kiaugurated in the dim begiunings of Heypnic civilisation by Plato 
a;^ Aristotle. The conquerors of the quondam empires of 
Aleiuuider and Constantine, the surging hosts of Saracenic manhood, 
dnnk deep nt the fountains of Greek learning, and carried to 
Baghdad in the East and Cordova in the West the valued traditions 
of Hellenic tntellectua1isiu> Averroes introduced the world lo the 
treasures of Kicomacliean philosophy; while Avicenna, in the 
doistere of Nishapur, propounded his theories of Neo-Platonism and 
"active" intellect, which have played so important a part in the 
philosophical speculation of mediicvni times. Starting on its career 
of conquest from the bleak desert of Arabia, the religion of Muham¬ 
mad within a few rcnlurics took out of the hands of the Greeks the 
intellectual leadership of the world. 'I'he multiplication of respon- 
aibilities necessitated a studious process of self introspection Muslim 
iaoants were brought face to face with a crisis that was to be the 
supreme test of the vitality of their religion, and sras to decide once for 
aD if it was destined to occupy an abiding and predominant place 
among the religious systems of the world. Great world-faiths, 
eUMiging from bidden and u.iknown kaMats, roll on majestically, 
Uke mighty gladcn, through centuries, swamping in their onward 
course nationalities and kingdoms, and imparting unilhrmiiy to 
the diversities of thought and culture. Oftener, supplanted systems 
gather into gigsntic avalanches, and at intervals precipitate them- 
aalvei into the track with tramendous force perceptible even to 
remote generations, cither to choke for all time to coma the 
Ottward inarch of the gbeier, or to be hicoiporated into it so as 
kn lead ily with the added momentum, to the " fitf-ofl, dinne event ” 
which is, as the philosopher avers, the happy consummation of the 
conMant commotion of the soul. 


Good Mussalmana need not he aahamed that in those fabriul 
cmduriei of conflict and struggle, lidara, whibi lucccmfully avoiding 
the loss of its individuality, incorponiled in its being the ocketk 
' dogmas and tenets, which, under favourable drcumataDccs, 
blossomed forth into " Mu^lariUsm,'* the cult of the frae-thinkers 
^ Islam. The Mutainlke school of Islamic thought veprcscnfi 
the most successful attempt at rationalising theology. By vehemently 
opposing the doctrine of predestination, the Mu'taiilites brought 
Idam oa a par with ,lhe most advanced philosophy j while by 
, biunnn wiR snth freedom, and huraan acbooa withicapon- 

gfbUityi they did yeoman service to the oause of Datkmal pcopess, 
jM postponed for some time that stagnation and lassitude 
winch followed in the wake of the later recrudescence of an 
nilHniimalbitc ipuit If Mu'tarilism had been allowed to 
^qide ^ steps of l«lam, and the MusnUman mltul had uMidnucd 
to 'fold in the Ifu'laijltW teacher its uitelleolual preceptor, foe 
BUfftemaicy which Mam bad acqimed in foe field of foofight 
WtioM have remtbied uninipsarM to thii day, and the vaunted 
diperiority'of Occidental culnire wouW have appeared mote 
fnd^poHsbly to be foe mfleenoo U (he genlua of lalsm. 
Thai was foe most inaiwpkioua day fqr hlafo when Heaan-al- 
Afohri, the tedlng Majiwnlite of his age. d e m i t ed from the 
NUlia of foe ■* paiusena fil divine Justioe and divine unity ", and 
nfofe common cause with foe t^ipoaing faction of Musluia 
llkUfloflanl HeDceforw|ifo foe tide turned against the devoted 
haw * o( foe rntionalista till they westi to all infontadnd porpcnesi, 
;wiped oat of eqriatenoe, ( 
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Hutoiy hai repeated itself In India enoeiBflira whfieiiilug^ 
preeWmv .Indoetrinatedwifofoepifodplesor foe mfowiailaifo ent- 
hire 6f,foe Weat, Ifluamlmaiu.fluid themselves oonfiouced wifo foe 
problems their fiCuWihte pn^geaKon solved tat fogn centiiiifes ago. 
The scene which was enacted on foe ha^ "of foe gaph,.*— 
•waits reheaiaal to^y, perhaps on a grander scale, on foe banks of foe 
Ganges. The serried ranks of foes which Islam fonpersed stand 
again in bmtie array, and curioiw apectaims ask in whispera if T«i.m 
will brandish foe sword of Reason again and court tnnmph 
more. Perhaps long disuse has turned rusty the brilliant steel of 
yore, or long lassitude has stricken with palsy the arms of foe childittiN 
of rationalist martyrs. Perhaps not The disheartenli^ iiwrtia might 
be the calm of self-possession. The cautious approach m^t be foe 
portent of deep scriousnesi. But, lo ! wairiois appear in foe field. 
The ranks fill up, and in foe compact front of yquthful breasts, we 
read easily foe signs of victory, and in the hiandUbments of re- 
buraisbed steel and amidst the deep murmur of hushed voices, we seem 
to catch the war-cry of the sons of Islam—“ NEO-MUTAZILISM." 

Ghuum Amma K. Umam. 


Selection. 


Opium. 


A SENSIBLE communication on the opium question appeared iir 
a recent issue of the Tisifj. It is valuable because of the eflort 
made to put the facts fairly and without passion before the public. 
Sentinientali.sts of all shades have ever been prone to catch fire wbcii 
opium is mentioned, and the syfopafoiea of everybody who has 
looked into the question must be largely arith them. It has bwn 
one of the most lamentable outcrop*! of our oonnection with India 
that the Bripsh Government there should have had to depend so 
Isip:ly upon the revenue drawn flom sales of Indian grown and 
prepared opium to foe people of China. This is true, and yet the 
difficulties aie extreme m foe way of putting an end to a detestable 
trade, fully os great as would present themselves were our teetotalers 
m this country to try to sweep away all disLilleriea, breweries, and 
public-housen througliout the kingdom at one srroop. All manner 
of interests have ansen in connection with foe trade, and cfaiefamimg 
them foe interests of the innocent Indian cultivator. Were the 
Simla Government to yield to foe demands pf the extremists who 
agiute for a complete stoppage of sale of the Indian drug to 
China, many hundreds oT thousands of innocent uultivaton in i^dw 
would bo plunged into destitution. The best thii^ to he hoped for 
is that the traffic will be gradually diminished, os arranged between 
the Indian and Chinese Government some years ago. but even 
hope is not very strong if it be true, as ^ writer in foe 7iias4f states^ 
that in some parts of foe Chinese Empire the cultivation ^ foe 
opium poppy is extending, and that monopoljes are even sofoiht, if 
not granted, for foe production of the drug in China itself. Mofoover,. ’ 
and this is a new and must important point, it appears that the^t^^y 
of morphine preparations of opium imported the ChiMabtwaim * 
from London, so that if we are to destroy foe Indian opium 
the British manufaemren of moqdune mual ba hod by foe lii^ 'ai 
well. The pnbtoin, in other words, is foil Of difficutthq^" Mtfl, 
^together incapable of an oflhaad soludom * < * / 
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£Idn : " Pa, whaf' does it mean to be tried w. 

peers?" • " . ‘ ' 

Pa: "Itmeana ihy son, that d qjdbil.ltdjbd 
composed of men who are bis iequidiit flr tMi vor J 

foal'they will have no pre|iid|ce egtipil * ' • 

Son: “Tken. Ba^Jelpipan 

biliHuMMyft"’- , Vv’’,.. 
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Sir Ali Baba» K. C. B. 
Twenty-one Days in India. 


By Georgr R. Abbrigh-Mackay. 

(Tlucitr^ SfmS 6* Co., CakuUa.) 

The eighth editiop of Aberigh-MAckAy’i Tweoty-one DeyK m 
lodk itoew isned by Mewni. Thacker, Spink & Co, more than thirty 
yean after the publication of bii letters in Ramify Fmr^ yet their 
bumourisM fresh «s ever. Ali Baba had selected such typical 
people for his three weeks’ sojeura that interest in their dmngs 
could not 'be easily dissipated in a single generation. But what 
snakei these sketches a joy for ever is the bniliaoce of the huumur, 
md Man more so-lbe truth underlying it. There is not only bamcr 
andfoblhig, but a masterly analysis of human nature as it shows 
hself in people so far apart «b the Poklical Agent And the Babu, 
the Beaetary to Government and tbe Euruian. 

These are not merely ind^vidualB but irautuiions, and it seems, 
like the poor, wUl always be kith us. It is tme the Planter and the 
Old Colonel are practically gone, andas Ah Baba had hoped, the Civ.l 
has changed, to die great relief of his rlients, and is a spick 
scientist smelling of lavender and peppermint rather than 
Ibe oow-b«ffido sort of man of the seventies. The Collector is also 
' takii^ the dulhshade of grey which is typical of the 

SaGtefariah ^ Vtoeray^ the Groat Ornamental, ui something 
snore limn a Presence to be felt rather than seen, floating loosely, 
reid the ftagyance of smile and pk-anncry But thu Political 

Afsnt u s^ the same, a curious product of the Indipn bureaucrecy 
remint Ibt lodwi consumptioa, and uMsapeble of existence 
Aden. And the Red ChupriMiie is just the same sort of 
@cdrlet<nmirer in the versmdabs of the mighty that he ever was, and 
poitMlpi the amgi of 0oom would still And him on a salary of seven 
' ' nipett living overtly at tbe fate of a diousand. 

Dees not the same relationship exist unlay between dm 
Buiaetvy end the Gfllector. the Oovernment being, like the man 
of'lfte of Jombay^ dbdnitum, an automaum plus die mirror 

" H '^comnwusness, in nfaich the Secretaries provide the conscievusness 


> ' ^ dfaGnUeorera^faretheau^onudon? 

ehanged hr the same, the people pouibayed by 
' J ^a«p;|[|^is^y stm afliotd deligbt tntbore that know where to 
‘ \ .^i«ttkliKloG|tuaI treat, lidKfeade 8 tiij|ilion of the Viceroy >>■ 

' 1 ; ^ 'ntm_ tire of looking u a Viomy. We,fa a being so 

V ,<i-f ffgiifrttT^ ' fiom na 1 ia oontfs df yfluch 
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he has i\u afhnity He ii a varied prophet. He who is Iheani rjl 
India, the f:enlre rouuil which the Empire rotates, is absohiMy and 
neccssanly wididrawn from all knowledge of India. llb>JiBpaji|0 
syllable of any Indian tongur*, no saoe or caste or mode of Indian 
life is known to him, all our deli^itful provuiGOS of the Win 
that lie off the railway are to him an uadiiopverad oouirtiy; 
Ghebers, Moslems, Hindus blend together ip one indi8tii||gidab* 
able dark mass before bis eye.” 

How exquisite is the desoription of the AD.C., standing 
in doorways and stroking his moustache, wholly pioioecupieil 
with—himselt. 

*' He lows up rajas and stands in the offing. His arriUi^ 
towards rajas is one of melancholy reserve. He srill pcrfona the 
prescribed observances, if he cannot approve of < 111601 . 
generally he disapproves of the Indian people, though be condoMI 
their existence' ” 

Again, inimitable are the bnlliant flashes of humour in dascctbiii^ 
the four aspects of the AI\Q, according as be , is dressed 
in " the full summer sunshine and bloom of scarlet and gold'^ithe 
dark frock-coat and belt, the evening tail-coat turned down with l^ht 
blue and adorned with the Imperial arms on gold buttons, or "the quiet 
di-tguises of piivate life." *^1116 satellite of Jupiter in full-dress, who 
IB but sn aerolite from some distant univcfse, travailing viwQiu of 
paradise, when m frock-coat, beromes only afire haUnon in tbe ibdb 
coat, and is no more than the mere .stick of a rocket in mufti. Wire 
—but the C.-in'(^—has not read with s mirth rare on such red 
occasions the description of the Commander-in-Chiefs death 

" When the f^mnumder-in-Chief dies, the spirits of a t^yrnnwif 
Beethovens sob and wad in the air , dull cannon roar Jlowly ant 
their heavy gnef; silly rifles gibber and chatter demonfaesUy 
over his grave; and a cocked hat, emptier tlian ever, rides %ith 
the mockery of despair on his coflin.’' 

^ It is, however, curious to read in the elucidations wisely gjveif it * 
the end of the book a long description of Sir Giarles Napier ail^ bis 
work as Commander-in-Ghief to prove that the revolver under the ^ 
pillow of the Government of India is lo^ed. Surely K. of K. has 
upset all tbe old theories about a C-inG, being the most IwwHH'fcii 
article of social upholstery, 'fhe prestige of the Army will not suffer, 
and Mr. Gokhale will not force reirmichmegt more than he has already 
doim if the amusiiig scenes of Ali Babe's days when a C-ioC 
visited A great Cantonment nn<^a salute of sevreiteen guns ere 
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^blMiedt wtehoftt thir ddiy pf theOygnawr ef Bind » * e«^ 

^ 4ki MaMBBMBl ora^mfdiill tipri4»' 




Th« AicMeaciw ttAWiyi-Mbehay, «ha nppiaifed fUiidha 
af pidrtie^iBwndtya f«ipk bMf Iqr tha liOI-ciiituiit wd the 
^AslnkMMaed «lv^* • vmnti balh «oridi» not wholly of **the 
dec^olHlkill Mt % Bitn wbo cd( finocli t good termon-'and 
iHf bicn hfllid to pnitch ft may a dme^ a portrait in Ali Bahai 
pBmtf ofvhUlhllM poftrt loobt at liadi at the perennial lermoiL 

f 

’Horn cleverly is the Secretary Co ihe Government dnwn. 
**110 me the deter vnan of hia year He wmm no riever irhen be 
flnc catoe oet that he oonid never leem lo vide or apeak the languagi^ 
■wff bad to be tnneleled to the Frovtncial Seerctariat.” The 
Sectelaiy is airifulf but " he has never really graduated in sin at all; 
be baa only londht tha degree of sinner ktnnrit He never had 

e BO iigh inN vitality or enterprise to sin as a nun ought to sin, if he does 
ain r Hov eiqitiaitely are the functions ol the Secreury described. 
■^Hia ia one of the many dense and rerraciive mediums 

Ibrougb rthiefa the Government of India looks out upon India.'’ 
If the Honlile Mr. Meston is to be believed, the Sucruury, in 
writing ffluintes end note^ dill " feels bound to cover an area of 
paper prapoitionate to his own opinion of his own importanci','* 
in spice of an the proud boosti of Lord Curzon. 

Ia the Baboo tfse!/ atill a subject for tears, or something very 
diflentnt ? He has waxen fat with new religions, music, painting, 
Aoglaise, and sdentific discoveries as Ali Diha predicted, 
tqd ia pa*bap» hicking with those developed legs of his and has 
^—> to be a Joke. H is no more "the |iatenl leather shoes, the 
■ilk umbnltaih ^ ^ thwsend power Knglish words and phrases 
and the loose shadows of English thought" merely The Baboos are 
IW more the Aunt SaHics they wore in the seventies for all the w orld 
(e ding a Jeer at, and have already passed out of the province of Ali 
Baba and into the columns of scriom reflection. Would it do to cite 
the caaa of Caliban, as the elucidaior has dum;, and put into 
ibo Boboal mouth the reproach, 

You taught me langiuge; and my profit on'i 
'* *• ti, I know how lo curse." 

This «is to the reflection that Abcrigh Mackay was 

MW ttun a Bociely wit. Ho was also a seer, and bad in addition the 
itepderast of hearts that ever Ijcnt in an Anglo-Indian boioni. In 
•‘Baby |tt Punibus" the [Ulhos is as sincere ns the laughter m the 
Mtical Agent; but the ikolch tlut would man a?p-tl to an Indian v 
ii that Of the Raja. ''1>0 not turt this beautiful tempta of ancient 
days into a mere mill for decrees and budgets; but sweep it and 
porify it and render it a fating shrine for tha homage and inbute 
atf antiqae lo^'tliy" 

Tbi Ttseiityone Days are such a ch.irniing collecUoi that one 
gndianaw ddight wiiV each fresh reading. Alter nli. ihsi is ihc 
mi Of • olewc Wf**- inapproprute 

Ibr AR Defte'e reflections, 

Some aelections from later vniimgs have been added M an 
^«amid«> ThofeHowingvsa good apecimen. It. is a descripnon 
«f^B^4ho many pmom the writer wiabreto avoid. 

>*8hewaa mtber nkedooking once, and I amused myfc^If 
* with fanrylnB that 1 loved her. She was to me Ihe 

aummer p^Tol of an erntty heart unto the shores ^ 
* nothing It was dien that I acquired that facility ih 

" veialftcnSoil wWeb hto Moce so often helped to Wod 

a book, or line * boa, w aervm to curl a maidfen'i 
locka Blw yhmd iwams of thm vemei by hewt, 
' • and idn retr^iU Vwm- Her good ftwha and <mf 

UltnioM bavo pmod amyi bat thoio verses-akoao 
tbfke aeainbfl mm remain. How thky walio ^ 
' mtcingjo. Bm thay.bore say.cbedkit'Waitiim tftWft 
N >>g,Mv*rlmpaftbaiBifcriidlrt^ 


tpoftlW 

Cbttppmbbclbrek ood cbo tsoOMia of 
iredeliBMftiL TbpportmftrifdreEnnw"** 
gnat Hyphen between the Anglo and the ImBan I 

m? 

Anecdolftge. 

prtipM of hia cmvelUng e a pe ri c*^ Mr. MoWi ibe Cinopcn 
Emigraiion Commiaioner of the Canadian Norlhom Rmtaf, rehtei 
an amuaing atory of a cnisty old odBcer wfaowaa pacing op end dmn 
a railway phtfcirra. The train waa late. 

" How long before the next train oirim?* be qneried of a 
porter. 

" Twenty minutes, air,” replied the man. 

More pacing, Twenty minutes later the officer np^oachad 
another station man. 

" How long before the next tnup is expected ? " he asked agstai. 

*' Twenty minuies, sir,'* was tne reply. 

A porter told me that nearly baJfan-bour ago," thundered the 

officer 

("Well,” objected the imperturbable one, "how many more 
times do you want telling ? 

I Thr late Sir Henry Irving did not know ihc value of money to 
himself, but knew its value to others—a fact illustrated by a story 
told by Sir John Hare at tlie unveiling of .a statue to the famous 
actor. Not long before his death he was playingia IhreemigbU* 
engagement ip on unpretentious Midland town. It was his habit 
to drive nightly to the theatre (a very short distance from his hotelj 
in the same dilapidated fly, the fare a shilling. Tho conveyance waa 
shabby, the driver old, poor, and worn-out. At the conchitioB of 
the enji^cmsnt, on entering the hotel, Irving uid to the IniKUoid, 
"Have you paid the cibrnan?" “Yei, Sir Henry." "Wlurt did 
you give him for himrelf ? " "I gave him half a crown. Sir Ueuy." 
"Give him a Biirereign,” waa the rejoinJer“he drives very bdl, 
and he doesn’t drive often.’’ 

It is, of course, well known th.\t hir. John Burns, the FraaidebC 
the I. 0 C. 1 I Government Board, spent some weeks in prison in tlm 
early days of Ins career os a result df his prominence in labour waia, 
and it is in connection with that experience that he recently loM die 
ibllowing amusing story '■ I was once," he said. " for the bmflt of 
my health, interned in a building somewhat monasiii: in iffiiaficter, 
with a celibate population, and with cellular accommodation jahn^ 
enabled me to be alone. There was ihcro one book caBnd the 
HiWe, and 1 noticed that my predecessor was a great student of ft. 
With a pin which had probably been concealed in his oakum Iw hgd 
piicked comments m the margin. Opposite this passage in Jo^pdlslb 
* Mine heart within me is broken; all my bones shake; | aarlibe'n 
drunken man, and like a man whom wme hath overcome,' Im .hftd 
pricked,‘Cheer opb Jcremiahl’" * 

■ ■ XI V '■ 

. . 1 I ^ 

Thr Hodte of Commons Iws had many men of 
•but the ttdJest of them all was probably ffir UmIct^ iin^of 
whom the following story is told, When hO' apd fib mtwli 
Lockwood once met at a public diniidr, ifto harpnil^j gsa^ ft 
beareiathttMr FMob wsOjiupg 

tiuo*^ aaisimted .tiioekmandi htase^jk^ spdp * 

contemplaihd' inftiftB A ■ 

bis gMffkMbit bMo>io ‘m jpari^r ;^ 

mkgtf-tTgr^^r**^" ' :i'' v." 


. v-f. /t'-" 
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iMguetion. 

To THK Editor or “The roMRADB.” 
Sm, 


IIm Punjahee of l^ore is evidently very wroth with the 
I'he subject of Hindu-Moslem difTirenciss is one 
wbicb requires careful handling, and no purpose cun be served by 
indicting a whtJc community and slandering its leaders. You may 
argue with your opponents and bring them round, but they will 
not love you if you chide them The Puujahee has taken cady 
steps tp destroy the effect, so for as it is rnncerned at any rate, of the 
Allahaihaid How will this do lor nn ovutiire 

to MusSalmans, “ It was Syed Ahmad Khan who drew awuy 
his followers l^uin the Congress with the object of pleasing' the 
authorities." Evia^mly the l'nnjtbee has much to learn 
about that Dictator oP Moslem India and Ins uubsiiding ii.iturr 
It is occasionally suggested by Congress poliiieians that Sir 
Auckland Colvin captured the Syed and used hin* for his own 
purposes against ihc Congress. Well, they are both dead, bur if the 
late Lieutenant-Governor of the North-We.stern Provinces were ahve, 
be could tell the Congicsamcn what a Tartar he had oaugln m th,! 
despot of Aliiuirh- I>nd MacPonnell is, however, bill) alive and 
per^ps the Congress has still some laifh in him. And if T>ard 
MacOopnell is known for one thing more than another, it is for hu 
mastcrfvdness ‘i'hs Punf tbft Vtay the ex Ijcutenant-Govemor 
fas a chtmeter of b'r Sy'^d Ahmad Khun, whom he came to riinvult 
at AUgwh about certain pla‘{iiu regulations. The rep'y of Sir .Syerl 
Ahmad did not accord vA|l with the chsiuclcr of “ Your most 
and hnndile servant", which your contemporary believes 
ha was. This is a matter of history. 1 would also refer the 
’ to some wr.luigs of Sir Syed on the sut.jecr oi the 

University which some people wisited to make a purely 
Orioihd University WeUfif written to-day, those articlca would 
-fpoaiW the oantMil attenimcm of the law officers of the Crown, tbtmgh 
DoueMubh man would attribute seditious motive u> them 


< The ‘■ays that the Iradevs of Miwa'mans "will not 

^ jditw tfko Hindus to come into contact wrth them tl any point." 
IVhateSkQut the desire of the Mussalman leaders to bring Mussulmans 
touch with the Hindus in the offices of Government, in the 
hlMie«K ttnd the tegntatures? We hope the lahore paper 
triU lee that they nro allowed to come into contact with the Hindus 
In die vtoiouTbranches of the adminisiiration and induce ll-ndus 
' / pot to object to a l>irgei representation of the Mussalmans m the 
' than their eunwHcal shan: ffarmiu. Having been out of 

r' .toe^ (or t^ng,sfaeto Is soiM^iiiig in thcii desire to make up for 
V .' iK r'lDtodfltol 

V, ' 'Aj34Mtoitiff the Mussabuani, your contenipoiaiy saya^ '^Vou fed 
> { ^''^^.Iffb^lMstieneeih your ^pitj ib be biiacketed with Hindus over 
IfOB ppcbrqled.^ Wtil, itseemk tbure is a littfa 
ikiM«idatiod iNtot yieirs. 






XitoiA. 
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Selections. 

• '■ 

ObG^ue Gratitude. 

ACRBATdealofindirectgMtitadeisgi^ to Um voilA 
not so much as is eapected.* A short dipe ago the present 
desired to raise the wages of a boy etopiqyed in hiigeidePi and 
spoke of his intention to the gardener, who deprecated it umtaiidp^ 
*T would nut do it, Sir, ” said he. “ You raised his wages fast year, 
and he hasn’t appreciated me one bit die better for it " The story, 
though it savours of caricature, is typical of a not uncommon attitude 
of mind. Gratitude is a thing greatly coveted, and many not othef* 
wise bsd people try to steal it. They do not mean to do wrap^ 
They are often led astray by fspnt dir earps. They identify themaslyet 
with their employers, and the more generous they are with other 
people’s goads, the mora gratitude they expect lor themselves. Or 
in another class of life they identify themselves with their own 
anrestors, and expect, in investment which was paid off kW^ 
ago btill to yield a dividend. Other people again, identic 
themselves with all those in whose good work they feel an interest 
They admire reformers of aM sorts, and they think that Ihsff 
themselves should receive a Teformer's rewarrl. 'Ihey feel warffl^ 
towards all thoie who work aminj; the poor: somitims th^ 
give a very little money to help them , and they are aggrieved that 
an oblique ray of gratitude does not reach them in return for .their 
indircri goodwill Even when their sympathy does not go the length 
of intellectual ii''roein'*nt, far less of any socrifirc, they thiak ip 
th-ir heart of h :irts that it should be acknowledged. “lam suip 
1 sympitliise with the poor," th.;; say. *' 1 quite understand any pne 
b^iiig a Soci.ilibt, alth'j j.'h, of co ii :e, I am a C inservativc; but 1 roust 
say I ilii n >t think the poor in thi la lit realise haw truly o.os wishei 
iIiiMii well. Ciiiainly lu th* iiaig'ibijrhood of the great towns thep 
are wonderfully in'Jap::riient and ii'i^ratefuL’’ This is a common 
beiitiiijcnt nitliiri a thiriy-nnU'radiu« of London, and is often heard 
111 siibjrbin traiui. 'ilie reisiii, that men so often refuse their 
graiiuiil’.. where they blva.ild give it, is that they arc so vexed and 
pu//.lcd hy false demands u|ion it. Every one implicated in the COiH 
feiring ol a benefit hopes lor a little gratitude, but the beneffll^ 
unless It he a very great on .*, cannot yield so many prolits, and the 
ri'cipicnl in the eti 1 refuses to pay. 


NeverthcIciSj t'v're is plenty of indirect gratitude freely given in 
the Korid Many [icrsons enjoy it who have never earned IL 
“ Unearned increment" is a phrase which applies in the rtioiql 
us well as the p'iy.^ic.il world. UrcaJ cost upo.i the waters is found 
by those who never put it there. 


\ 


A few very hippy an 1 liieky p-«op!c seem to feel gratitude Pk 
w.ards the world ni l.irgp, 'I'hey have basked in the full sun, and their 
hearts arc warm through They are entirely without aelf-interea^ 
chiefly no iloubi b :rauii: rirrnniil.tnccs have rum ived from them aU 
U-mptaticn to it Griod fortune tends to magnanimity, there is no 
doubt ol It. When our grindrathcrs felt specially thankful thqr 
coiisiilcrod the sorrow; of other m?n, and thanked God thqr were not 
in Uke case, though even less deserving. The same expresskm of 
fer'iing is s ill in Ijj heard am in:; the uneducated. Something oMho 
sort scorns instinctive The culiiv.ated nowadays make merry over such 
sont'ment, hut it has some sun of natural and true root. It is nght 
that people who are chosen to be joyful should give thanks. * It fa 
nght that they shouhl be mindful of those bom to adversity. It fa 
jight that th?y sho ild remember that their good luck has nothii^ to * 
do with meriL Rut as soon as they begin to harmonise their M^antta 
right feelings and to philosojAise about them they ^ 

phariuical and ridiculous. There is ha^ly any one to-day, unlea ho 
be incapable of any feeling whatevei*, whi^has not, no matter whatkfa 
social and political ronvictioni^ been stirrn to the depths of his nature 
by a senre of iajustkmas he considered thf fearful inequalities of Hhn^ 
we may oMl man<»ntrolled fate. That oao man should be straiy and 
another weak fa a fact wo have faanied to acoepl^>f4t faan 
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Bill then iie mooMli «ta laiiiftMi^ 
•n 0 tlMr'vlRipeHliiily,teMiii ndVnjgh iMbeuibBL It u » curious 
coniDait upon hnin£i nstnre thut the emothu, tibou^ apfisranUy as 
inunst as any other, seldoin pmduoes aciifioe. The fiurt is tutcep> 
tifafle oT muiy exfikBilioiw. Becion has probably as much as 
leUabneis toj|iy to tbeinatler. Tbt great majority fad it m early 
Hfs and iorget H. The fniit of the emotion in a few persons is 
in others it is benevolence. Some men never lose the 
of conscience which no reason can allay. Othen thankfully 
ocbe p t the situation -when emue the momentary pain is over, 
asd never try to reason about it; but a glow df kindneM towards the 
Mive off arises in tbeir bearish and an incappcily to feel towards them 
nythb^ hot benevolence, anything indeed but excuse, a sensation of 
gntiendc^hey do not know towards whom—which actuates them 
hi their dealings with the world. Every one has a claim on them 
niey do not ask why; they act upon an inner assurance. 

It is strange to what an extent some dominant persons expect 
gtadtude ftom those whom they rule simply on the ground that 
tb^ are rUlcrs. Their dominion plcsues them; tliey love authonty, 
they would hale any poailion but one at the top. What right, then, 
have they to ask mote amenity from life than wluit has fallen to 
(rtmreT Why should they receive gmtitude for doipg as they 
Ittte 7 It may be due to them on many other scores, but surely not 
on A^in, it is, wc think, a weak sign when spokesmen of a 

race refwoach their dark inferiors with want of gratitude. 
It is loo much to expect. No set of people can be grateful for 
tfigdpline until kmg after they have outgrown it, and even then 
their h«Vw« as a rule the form of philosophy, and is felt 

10 be due directly to Providence, Who has led them by dark paths 
foUieHgbk. The lightest suggestion of humiliation kills gratitude. 
Tto do away with that suggestion is to give up dominion A natural 
(Side r-*— all individuals and all nations desire to govern theni- 
aalVM, even when in their best moments they know that such a 
ftesdomweaddbedimstrous 

tliff Aga Khan’s Scheme. 

Ttrt BChemc propounded by His Higline.Sb tlie Aga Khan for 
developiug the Anglo-Mobomcdan College of Aligoih Into a great 
ceittie of Moslem Scholarship may liavn far-reuching consequences 
If rehliMd. VVe are too prone to look upon the lollowers of the 
pnirligt OB irrotrievably reactionary. Islamic culture was at its senith 
WliaA Europe was wallowing in barbarism. Western civilisatjon owes. 
gmeb to Ibe aits and learning ot the Samcoii Kingdoms. That the 
ptwitionB have been reversed b not to say that the diange is for ail 
dme. The East bos gone to sleep for centuries, but the progress 
Wf the West b slowly pemmaUr^ it. The example of Japan has made 
g -kidnB irtpreaiioii throughout the Orientsl world. ITie Aga Khan 
il bammlf a type of what the enlightened Moslem may rise to. 

a sscrosanci iriHuence over a vast section of Mahomedons, 
ha WubiiwbMl Ocddenlal ideals and b ready to lead the van in 
the katellBClual emandpalbn of his followers. Nor need wo fear the 
of tiuii emancipation upon Indian Moslema They are the 
lildinT^^ supporters oi the Raj, and would be found upon our sKle 
gin mil] mriniin trouble thimiien the Empire 

(TAs Ouikst^J 

■ ——— 

^ The WeetheT Lnstmet. 

' ' Tau outwaid *igna of the ]«sse!ision of an instinct for weathej 

gigJunencM^ One b the first aciioft of the day. ltis,on|^^ 

< 1 * qM of bed to go at once to the window and see what the wind is. 

tt may not be necessary,®^ to get out of bed; you can teU 
^ wind if dwfre is a ttce tef he seen from the window, and there 
j, ail to turn the Ww ; or there may be a chimney within 

and smoke Wowing fiU it i or theobamw of winds may^en 
■Ijfc. lie aeridewt or d e sign, to consult a wiotheroock without 
loa'rii^ his fcMIbw- second sign or Of the wealher inrtinct 

J > L' t 


would he the perttioa in Ifao dp .the IswuMtei,. 

if the barosaater SWUs ten sm 

when the ball door opeus^ os do some baropietiSrs^ the iwaif of tljtt 
house dupense little weather wisdom. BoromeMi denTOe^ mlherf'tO’ 
be admitted ftom the h«^w»"e into the family councils; Ae aonun^ 
and evening tapping of the barmneter should be, oa it woe^ the shok* 
mg of hands with a friend. After the oqiping df the hmornmer, whicb 
should probably be hung irithin reach of the staiiraifi down which 
the household descends for breakfast, comes the opening of tbw 
morning paper. There u Only one way for the weatherwise to «^ien 
a newspaper, he goes straight for the middle and finds out on 
which page the weather forecast in printed, and then turns im' 
mediately to that page without a thought or care for lest 
matches, the German Empire, or General Elections. The final test, 
the consummation of the activities of the weather instinct b the 
consultation of the rain-gauge. Beyond that, mere instinct does not 
travel. There are other manifestations; but they are acquired 
rather than instinctive energies. The possessor of a rtin-^igfe 
may also orrn, consult, and chronicle on charts the vagaries of a 
screened thermometer, dry and wet bulb thermometers, gmas 
thermometers, a sanshine recoider, and an anemometer to meamre 
the force of the winds, but the fortunate owner of these aCeesaoriea 
to the leisure of a country house becomes more than merUly iMadlMW' 
wise; he attains the dignity of a meteorological expert 

Instincl rightly deades that the first question os regarda (he 
day's wtather should he of the wind. The wind may decide not 
only the day's work, but the health a|u] temper of half a household 
'l*here arc those who can extract a tonic energy from a wind blowil^ 
steadily from the East and it is true^ too, that there is a ontabi* 
brilliance of light which belongs to skies swept clean of clouds os 
«i East wind often swcgjjb them; but the lyuishine has something 
brassy in ils brightness, and the energy inspired pui be alitdw 
uncertain in temper. Many more irdiids and bodies wilt and {mreb 
in that dry, fierce blast than flourish and work faster in It; itisw 
wind to fan a flame rather than to cool a fever. It is the band 
drought that wilhfis, not the cold only; you get cold wilh a Nortfar 
wind, but it is a cold in which you can smell the wetneii Of snow. 
The North is " dark and true and tender,” even if the daikiMSs b of 
the snow-cloud; but snow on an East wind stings like salt. The 
wind which has never a hint of a quarrel in it blows fromthcTlfest. 

It con be keen and blusterous from the North-West, and in iheae 
islands it brings most of our rain When it veers to the 'Soilfli, ''but v 
wind with any breath of West in it bri^ with it the needeflitandi 


X. X. comes along With an (Section‘Story which might ^'WafiB' 
to He says that some time kgo he attended a pil i tk m 

meeting at which the candidate called heaven and earth to 'oftnrtfii 
all the valuable services be had rendered lib ooantiy. ^Gemkim” 
he shouted, “ I have fought i^smit the Boers. I have often M no 
bed but the battlefield and nocanopy hut the iky. 1 have miKhad 
over the barren veldt till every step baa 'been marked with 
Hn vtory told well till a dried-up fookuig voter came to the 
" I’ft be darned if 7011 hain'tdaiie fB oug h tot your couptny. \ 
hmrie oral rest. I'll vote Cor the other fellow • 

, V V 'I 

‘•A—aged thiity-three," wu hoar, "has esMind^fe^ ■ 

Long Grove Asylum. Epsoni." We dare'wager wr olkkM vAlah^ - 
party he voted for. • ^ , 

Mr. Winston CftvRCuni. was mholii, tt htt^^ihougirt ; «- 

tlmt the release of dfe Suffingettea wmitejpharo 
all, we hear, were angry, but the ii^aggiWsod c^llMM^maa W^hdtijt 
donbi, thekdy whe^ heCm at tend i i h g (he. fiOlwi^ hfid 

fnrni^tfd ftWalmcmb. ' .t. > jn , 

' * , ' ''I ‘ I - It 
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I ■ . \ Short Stoiy. 

T&e £fteB of tlie MaiUe Palace.* 

* ' 1 WAS in the service of His Highness the Nizam of Hyder^ied 
anal mj work had brooght me to Banch. ft was a lovely Spot. 
The river Shusta went dancing jneirily along at the foot of the hills 
on its way to the forest On its banks arose a great flight of stone 
mOK a hiindted in number, which led up to a marble 
Ittlaoe, lonely and deserted, standing erect in its loveliness ajpunst 
the green hills. Its domes and turrets of pure white marble gleaming 
in the sunlight looked like a (airy palace, It had been built more 
rK»n two hundred years ago by Shah Mahmud the Second for a 
pleasure-house. No longer did rose-coloured and rose-scented water 
ipaxkle from its fountains. No longer did beautiful Persian maidens 
sit in its cool underground bathing-halls with their feet dipped in its 
' scented bathsy their hair unloosened, and the sitar in their hands, 
singing the songs of their grape-laden native vineyards No more 
did fairy feet with tmkling music roam over its marble floors, and so it 
stood, lone and forsaken and, some said, haunted. 

The old clerk, Karim Khan, urged me again and again not to 
■lay there, but in the recklessness of youth 1 laughiNl at him and 
resolved to take up my abode in it while my work kept mo at 
Barich. None would however consent to stay there at night, so 
after my day’s v-ork in the village, I walked alone to this marble 
palace, the scene of love and death, pleasure and suffering, intrigue 
and folly, in the dead past. The only human being who came near 
ft after dark was one Meher Ali, a mad fakir who walked round and 
round the palace and through the gardens, uttering the strange cry 
of “ Ta/at jafi, tafai /oo, /hut hai, Jhut hai" t During the day 
I worked in the village attended by my munshis and clerks At 
snuSet and alter my night's repast, I came alone to sleep in the 
pakioe. 

The loneliness of that deserted ediflee oppressed me at first, 
but fatigued by work and a long walk, I slept soundly. Se/en lughts 
pamed thus. Then a feeling gradually came over me that there 
wn» life, living, moving Ufe, in the deserted halls and solitary 
ehunben^ end human movement m the cool bathing rooms on the 
stoue steps, and open bakamies, and out in the wild grown garden. 
And thia invisible Ufe was drawiog me in a mysterious manner 
tMMrde it 


Olka Ovenii^ I seated myself on the lowest of the great flight 
of step* which was washed faf the rJear waters of the Shusta. From 
dwi opiMMHie hank the wind came sigbing^ laden with the scent of 
spirts^ ead played on the watets cauring little lipples. As die sun 
let behind the blue hills in the distance, 1 heard footsteps above 
me dn the stairs, but on lookirg up saw no one. Again 1 heard 


ftaolstapt; this time os if % number of persons were coming down 
fhe.«kipe. 1 saw ticidsitK|:i but a spell was on me, and I knew 
iwmeJkow; though my eyes saw no^ that a gF«nip trf merry maidens 
Wfimfwnmiddowii to the river to batha I heard them chasing 
either, laughing gaily, is they pushed post me^nd splashed 
klito ica ctoi waters. I seemed os invisible to them as they 
^ draiw to me I heard the bnkling uf their aeklets and hraednts 
,, ' end thd sound of water which they tluww at each other 

sponiug in this coot ibeam. My heart bear wfldly, whether 
iHMh fern, wemdur, t know (loL I longed to hear their 

' dhifter, to watch ^eir phty^ but the dark curtain of more than 


Iw0 oeflCnries seemed to hang between me and the unseen dwellers 
bf tbe pUMt sari I could not Ufl, it A sudden wind, rippling the 
matem of tbe ftnsta like a woman’s tresses, and rustling through 


i^T'. ' l|di6odii cootod no from my tnaoe. Just then I heoid the 

/ lUllifbiirt rifvfld front the watnrt aod wringing the ends of their cloths, 
i’ pestm niiv laughing merrily. I'he 


'Cr 
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bonBw'lUlyil Tatfm wMi anawendteg 
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wind which hod wafted this scene from d» peat oanied ell away srifh 
il in a long sigh. 1 woe again in the atiU ailenoe. 

a 

The next morning if all seemed a dioam or a fancy. I hurried 
myself to my work, but as the sun set, a restless feeling came over 
me. Something seemed to call me, to draw me in a strange manner 
towards the lonely structure by the banks of the Shusta. And 
before I knew it I had left my office in the village and was on ray 
way back to the palace. 

The great flight of steps led to a large hall, upheld by massm 
pillars inisid with colored stones and carved in delicate tmcecy. 
The floor wa.s of pure white marble with a border of black polished 
stones. Great arches saiipturcd in mysterious figures opened out 
into a beautiful carved balcony. But thick cobwebs hm^ bom 
wall and ceiling and in the clustered pUlars As I opened the doon 
of this immense hall, I heard the hum as of a large oasemblagw 
breaking up. Men and women seemed to pass hurriedly out of 
the numerous arched doors. 

I gazed ill amazement into the apparently empty chgmhw^ 
and stood rooted to the spot as a faint perfume of afiHr came 
to me, and the splashing of waters from the fountains reached 
my ears, The musir of the n'/nr and vina, the tinkKng of anklets, 
the sound of an unseen crystal chandelier shaken by the breeie, the 
song of bulbuls from the garden, all made a new world around me. 
Yet I saw nothing with my human eyes, but only with thia new sense, 
a mysterions power' 1 lay down and slept. Suddenly I started from 
my (>leep and sat up. The dark Arali hills could be seen through 
the window, pictuied agaiiLst the moon-lit sky. 1 felt aa if aomeone 
was gently pushing me and then beckoning me to follow, llmiigh 
1 could not .see, 1 seemed to know it was a lair hand laden with rings. 

I ruse softly and followed it, going through many secret chambers^ 
long verandahs, spacious lialU, tortuous passages, and I fticw d 
balconies. I knew somehow my invisible guide was a beontiiid 
Persian woman, and 1 seemed to see he: lovely arms gleaming from thfr 
loose sleeves like chiselled white marble. A short sharp dagger wee 
stuck into the belt over the full drawers. A game veil hung from 
her cap over the face through whii h shone bnght coral lips and 
lovely liquid eye.s. It seemed that a night out of the Arabian Nigtoi 
was being enacted here, and that I was on the way to some perihoia 
adventure. 

At lust my guide stopped before a dark blue curtain and pointed 
to the floor. My heart stood stil*, for there on the bare marble, i ww tfed 
agamst the curtain, was the huge form of a black Kaffir slave dressed 
in a rich embroidered robe His feet vrete outstretched and a large 
dagger rested on them He was dozing. My guide stepped lightly 
liver his lega 

She lifted a comer of the curtain gently. A port of the room 
covered with a rich Persian carpet was revealed. Two rosy feet 
uncased in gold embroidered slippers, over which a pair of saffron 
colored drawers fell m loose graceful folds, and which rested on the 
velvet carpet, could be seen only. In a comer heaped upon a 
crystal p'iitc were some apples, oranges, peats, and grapes, and by its 
ride .two golden cups filled with wine as if awaiting a guest. With 
my heart beating T too stepped over the feet of the Kaffir sla#. ^ 
He awoke starting up, and a dagger fell with a clang on to the 
marble floor. A P'cidng shnek fell on my ears. Ihe scene which 
I saw not, and yet seemed to see, vanished into the darkness, but 
I found myself sitting on my camp bed. The dawn had come, and 
the meon, pale with its night’s watching, was ready to depart Jiftt 
then 1 heard Meher All’s strange words of warning, “ Ta/a/ /eu, frpfaf 
jao, Jhut haijkut hai." It broke the silence and ended my mat 
Arabian Night 

The day brought me into one wbrld 4^ ihe night look me into 
another, till I seemed bewitched, and knevjpot who and where I was. 
The solitary building held me in ita spell tiu 1 seetatod to betong tg it 
only. 1 lived only at night; my working, wakfrig days acemed unraot, 

I dionged my costume every night for a Peirim nobfeman’^ rot»fl|g ^ 
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qqpo^hi kxMo flowhynAM cirembiQiderednuUi|iiidT<aitiof 
udbrodde I perfooied M(|ir, «Bd INIg^ 

my oueeii, iinknowfl vigtamt Ai Iha deepened,« Tijr |bc0 
looked into mine^ of e head celled me away. Someciineg 1 Momed 
to lee men end.womei^ or beer mnne or footet^. But nodung 
•eemed to have an eQdmK> It memed aa if foments of aome 
WDnldioue life came floatuig in trith the Bummer wind, and 1 saw it 
acted before me as it flitted throq^ hall and chamber and suddenly 
vanished into darknesa 1 wandered about, following its unfinished 
scenes^ for I had a part in each one of them. Sometimes the form 
of a lovely Persian maiden flitted past^ -^r tender eyes flashed a 
glance at me and were gone I One night,, while standing and comple¬ 
ting toy gorgeous toilet, the figure of a beautiful maiden was reflected 
for an instant by my side in the mirror. A pair of large liquid eyes 
flashed into mine, a look of love and pain and passionate entreaty, the 
red soft little lips moved faintly, then with a bewitching upward 
movement of grace and mystery she was gone I A gust of wind 
coining from the spice-laden woods entered by the window and blew 
out my two candles. All night a saffron gauze veil fanned my face, 
a perfumed bfeath sighed softly around, till exhausted and dazed 
I fell asleep. 

The hext morning as I was going out to my office, some one 
seemed to entreat me not to go. I heeded not and wrapped my 
scarf round me; a gust of wind coming from the Shuata over the 
bills blew it away. A mocking laugh mingled with the wind and 
whirled round and round me till it passed into the silent chambers 
of the palace. I could not attend office that day. 

At night, when I awoke after a short sleep, a low sobbing 
reached my ears. It seemed to come from below, from under the 
bed— may, from under the thi very foundations of stone It seemed 
to sob iMJt to me " Oh thou stranger, rescue me, save me from this 
cold darkness. Take me on they swift .steed over hill and dale to thy 
mu-lit flelda Break through this endless dream, this eternal prison, 
thil spell of years, and save me I" In an agony of yearning I 
answered "Oh thou unknown fair one, how can I rt^scue thcc from 
Aogments of iiaflnished dreams which come to mu night after night! 
tPUn art thou, wA«h wast thou, whence earnest thou t Who stole 

ftom thy home under the dale trees in the desert > Who rode 
with tbee swiftly, lair one, to the slave market ? Who, enamoured of 
thy duumsy oh maid of the desert, brought thee over the seas to this 
pdace of stone, to this wealth in a prison, to (his golden captivity? 
While the Shah sat adormg at thy feet, two Kaffir slaves like demons 
gitorded thy chamber—and then, alas I how was thy fair young life 
cat dotra in its youth and beauty by a cruel and jealous hand P Oh 
tbon lonely flowee of the desert I" 

Had Meher All's cry put an end to my mvingi, for the night 
whs spent and the spell of iht' deserted palace gone with it. 
Xhat day I resolved to quit this palace of witchery and mys- 
terkws, liviug, movhig life. 1 deiiarted with my belongings to my 
office in the village. As I entered it, a slow smilS s^jread over the 
ieoturw of my old clerk, Karini Khaa But when the evening came 
the same strange craving came upon me, and betbie 1 knew it, ] wu 
on my way to the magic palace. With quick eager steps I mouBtad 

stain and entered All was dark, silent, and lifeless, sjmI a 
leproiichfDl sadness seemed to fill the rooma A peat reraurse ami 
pitycanw over me, and 1 longeil to cry out for forgiveness fbr 
ibnhking it As 1 roamed about in silence, two tear drops Suddenly 
fgll a|)on my twow from above ' 

* A Sturm was nsing and the wind rushed into the lone chambert, 
'ibai:iging the heavy doors. Standing there in the dark, 1 suddenly 
-yms aware, thoqgh 1 could not see her, that a woman with her fece 
on. the empot was nbbhtg'and tearing her hair, .%c sat up and 
ibrn her bodice and beat ber breasts and sobbed, j 

‘Oh the agony Ond psli and miseiy of ber moan I The rain and 
Bfednsi ceased not, the irod bowled and moaned, and the woman 
gdB iloipbed ml I knew not what to do, and roomed about in the 
, fisirkiMjtp Midordi of the unseen weqiing one, fengpng to ooo^. 


her. But she f ffi>s grief and mieary? 

Suddenly, tbendn Alt’s cry " 

Jaot hat T reacbei|ij^„.4aia tfvm in dus 

■aging storag ffie madman hod come to his Wnderingi rbudd 
the palace^ m nttm hu inyiierious cry of wumdpg;, ‘ ' 

Then somehow 1 knew in n instant dya Hebei' Ah had lived in 
these marble chambers and been under its myrierh^ spell Be 
had quitted it bereft of feOson, only to letam to it night after 
night, and to wander round it I rushed out to him In the darknese 
and storm and cried. 

" Where is /Aw/; Meher AU ? " 

The madman turned and for a moment peered into my fooe^ 
then replied in low dreamy tonea 

"AIlwiVArn vtjkuf! But once on a time all was reel. A 
Persian maiden, the daughter of a great magician, was brought here 
to this White Palace and ruled in it os a queen. One night her 
lord and lover, in a fit of jealous rage, walled her up alive under 
the foundations of this marble building. Then the magician coma 
and all fell under his wrathful spell. So all who were in it ore 
enchained to its marble halls and chambms." 

He ceased for a while, standing erect and motionless in the 
darkness beside me. With a wild fear at my heart I clutched his 
arm and said: 


" Is there no way to break away from its spell, Meher AH ?" 

The madman burst out into a loud maniacal laugh, and pushing 
me aside, went on his way uttering his strange cry 


T turned from this hungering craving palace of marble which 
seemed to want lo devour me in its mysterious gnesp. T longed to 
rush away into the storm and darbiess, anywhere from its spell, but 
1 could not. Some .strange power drew me back inro it. As I ente¬ 
red the hall, I seemed to see even in the pitch darkness the figure of 
u beautiful woman who knecied at my feel, and with clasped hands 
looked up into my face in piteous entreaty. 

Then she rose and beckoned to me. I followed her siJqntly from 
chaml'ier to chamber, rut into a balcony, to a Ktile courtyard where 
stood a little musfui built of pure white marble. She stopped at its 
doorway, and pomting to the floor inside, vanished I 


I entered, and .saw a large volume of the Koran, white with dnsl^ 
on a .small ebony table. Impelled by the stmnge power which was 
moving me, 1 look it up and opened it. In the black darkness some 
letters could be seen-^Iuminous—as if written in fire standing out from 
the jNige I I fixed my eyes on them, and though a Hmdu, chanted 
forth m an earnest ringing voice the opening verse of the .\l-KQnMi—- 


" AI Hamdu L’illahi Rabbil Alamm ” 


(Praibod be God, the Creator of the two worlds } 

ft 

A hundred voir.es echoed my words from every ebamberond faaU 
of that great while palace, till the chant arose above the stomi and 
seemed to nse to the very skies. And wcmderful to relate^ f Crit diet 
the spell which whs on me was gone and 1 was free 1 1 put dofwn the 
Koran, and with quick steps went back into the palace, ife, 

diambers, down its steps, out into the storm. 


Scarcely had I reached the bsoks of the Shuata, when a tiiodfaig 


flarii of ligbuung oaugfat the domes and turrets of *the polaoewihldk ' 
gleamed for an instant, like pale gold against the Amli-hU^\ >A ‘ 
mighty pea! of thunder followed it and shook the buildingaUr 
foundationa Then a terrific noise reached my ears gqid a .-Aluitl. trf 
darkness blotted out alH ^. e ^ ^ « 

When I awoke to ermsoousness I was in my offico'in the vffiagat i 

my limbs bruised and'bones brokmt Ifa^'hoA osrr^'me away m 
the morning iron beside th^ grakt White itriMf Of ^sW^y 4lie bsifllEa' ^ 
of the rim Shuata , 


Thus worn ffie imprisosmd,ikpiift8:i^;fi^ 
inaible pafap ftoim IbiwVtt: liid 
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Tke Council. 

Bv THB Hon Mr. Gyp. 

” Ab bi]ge a charter aa the wind to blow on whom 1 please." 

—As You Lik€ It. 


Imbbrial Council met on the a 4 th once more after interval 
ol three weeks. An eupbctant world anxious to know if it would be 
a remdution or (he greater catastrophe of ratrenchment Honouiable 
Membws met m the Council >lall to decide the tremondous issues, 
the while destinies of the world trembled in the balance. Custoraitry 
writs of solemn block relieved only by the magenta turban of hfr. 
Gokhale, seorlet and gold canoe hiding top-knot of Sir Vithaldas, the 


gMfab pink of the headgears of Mud Holkar (as H. E. called him) and 
Chhirii, and the blight vernal yellow of Maung Bah Too. Curious that 
the ipyast apparel was associated with that part of the Honourable 
Members’ anatcmiy which should be assoriated with sobriety, the well- 
aeriwedOR heads of the legislators. Only two exceptions to the 
rate of blackness. Knnwnr iHaheb locked imposing in a couple of 
doSen yards of dove<grey silkhntb gold lare border, and of course the 
Fiikdit of Allahabad was in all the innocence of angel'o white. I'he back- 
gnriiad looked like a flower-bed of large gay-coloured flowers with 
rieoder sssflcs, Ibr flowers being the dCsftfs^s^KM-Council hats of the 
ladies the dender stalks the ladles tberoselfei 


f 

i 


After legislaton’ saufl talk and scandal, tbe less important 
woffc ef Council commenced when A. D- C. aniiounced, in accents 
tji tbunder, tbe advent of H. E. The Ball opootd by lU’ynne 
0^ ibo Railway fioaid, who with a wymiing smtio^ of lelf-aatis- 
laid OOpy of correspondence on railway rates on tabto, 
eikpeotant of applause for the hatching. Next came the yuestioqs, 
1^ tpolapcbcdy Madge (luri of rpnflk) graciously coiulescended (o 
wRhdnw iwoseitt fai to the Se^mary of Council in .<1. rash moment 
4 j |w arii ffl BS and aiflsweis went on monotonously, except for the relief 
• ilihi^bytbe tliildiah treble of the Raja of Vairi-*-vefy difficult 
apaif who haBed "from Kunjpam. And yet, Bhupm Babu uya 
Rajbshave a pnqpoodcMting voice in the Cmindl I Sir Guy tjrrd of 
didneM apd ritidous to ayeld unlucky question No. 13. V^n Raja 
of teUrrupee currpuqr notek, Sir Guy, secure in tbe be'M 
’ ifOD’ltM diffone^ out answer to question Na 14 

^ GakhalewpandupwlthNo. as 

dost’ of ’■edftioo, arid found it wasdeuced expeimve busmen, 
ov^ promdatioha bega^ Robertson, in the absence 

Mecj^ Conumittee 

.. f luvdhttoiis aad 
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Designa Honest people would have thought Inventions already 
too well protected, and Council would put in a bill for the better 
suppression of falsehood and perjury. About Designs, funny that 
Sanutis should lie closed on the one side, and Oovemmont 
should extend patronage and protection to I3esigns on tbe other. 
Sandow Second, the Strong Man of the Council, ushered report on 
Bill to ameud law relating to registration of Criminal Tribes. 
The Honourable Croas-Benchcr, with his questions on registration 
o^ tribes and castei in coming Census, expected to demknd 
inrlusiou of said Criminal Tnbes in pale of Hinduism, and Honoui> 
able Moslem Leaguers to protest agamst the some. But none 
seemed to be in hurry to claim the irreclaimable. Bootlair Saheb^ 
always with on eye on the cellar, brought in law about Indian port. 
Wynne, with another smile, not satisfied with the previous mendingh 
wanted the further mending of the Tramways and presented 
Report of his Select Committee, no member of which had ever 
exmdescended lu nde in a Tromcar. Sir Robert read out long 
report on bill to amend law relating to the Government of tiis 
Majesty’s Indian Forces. Knew the Indian Forces bod a shoitdived 
Govemmeut. But that was in ' 57 . Now, it seems, Sir Robert^ 
disgusted with Babu Rule, has turned to the Army and foimad a 
Government of his own. 


Mud Holkar resolved not to ask the Council to resolve 
.uiything just yet about technical instruction, so Chitnis roused 
himself to send Ouneil to sleep with resolution on C P. 
settlements. A democrat in pronunciation, he collected all the 
accents ui his printed speech, and sent tbem forth without any 
wariMt of precedence. ” Secondly,’’ '’dccured," '* MicDoonel,’* 

“ undeveloped." “ ecdnomic ’’ and many others, ignored (he snobbog* 
of Eriglisli accent, and the accents following Lady Macbeth’s 
advice, “ Stand not upon the order of )’Our going", and hustled and 
pushed each other for an eaily exit. Fuller, had be been 
would have again threatened to resign after bearing his name 
pronounced as Barafyldee. But it was cruel to play the variaUqn • 
afld call him fianifled. However, Chief Secretary of C P. rau 
in good company, for Sir Alexander’s surname of Mockenrio ^as 
made to rhyme with Chimpanzee, Special regard seemed to be ** 
slmWB for the ex-Vioeroy, “ Lord jCurzon my Lord,” making it 
difficult to recognise whether second ‘’iiOrd" was vocative or 
case m apposition. Meantime^ Advomte-Gederal, with closed 
c^eat revohi^ in his mind what epithet to use next for 
Hon. K. h. Utttt in Midnipur case, and Sir Douglas Haig wf^ 
a qepnga meritiikg a V. C on tbf spoi^ inCemipled debite' 







eiljA 




Yonr KiodlewT’i ■ttmtioA to cdnduiitoi;” not vtoii 

happened evU/K. 

Up rose the Koto oT Ineenq$ati(m, and oomplmienthig hi^ i f 
an kxal Itf^owledge “ asoomed ” man) things. With fatal partiality for 
a pun, talM of the ' wrong notion of right,' and having a pnGhamt 
for higher economics, quoted Ricardo, and defiantly looked at Gov¬ 
ernment benches, as if fully prepared to meet Ricardo if he dared to 
get up from official ranks to contradict hi^own economic assertions. 

Carlyle, the new Sage of Chelsea,<i(pvc Counal some Reflections 
on Indian Land Revenue, and a hi^ful remark was appreciated 
by cheery Chunis with a loud tap on the table m front of him T}» 
Sage, afraid of the safety of the whole loaf. Imbed Chitnis with half 
of it, and the representative of famine-stncken C. I* grabbed at it 
with intense avidity and t ulltd np>m the Sage to at'cept amended 
Resolution. Bargain ilosed with irniiual compliments and /a/i- 

With the rise of Madge to discourse isi ('hnstian principles 
exodus began. Nobody particularly interested. (3nlv once when in hu 
reply Bootlair Saheb referred to large Corporations, the attention of 
the Raja of Tartabgarh and the sporting Kunwar .Snheb was aruused. 
Madgic elociuence having failed, H. K. asked for a division. 
The only " Aye *' was the 1 by itself I of Iniperiidist Madge 



’ t 

WMI, itott.Ctominmit muat he,Uiothilih|y.df!^jn^fl^ of ttnl 

C W <8» m !Pdmgly appioyhdof *'lhc; 

one pamt that attracted me in an otoerw^diifl.ia^b^ arid thtti • 
wheeled round tosrards the Pandit^ and to^ttiitodafii^ asicentt 
demanded whose confidence the Pandit rqxeeented in the Council* 
A simple question, but one calculated to get tho Papdit a bit mixed 
up in his reply. Referred to the useful advice of "rulers who knew 
how to rule themselves ", but did not specify ediich ruler of a Native 
fitate be intended to praise for admirable seff-rustiBiiiL The Amdic 
had wept over the hopelessness of getting a majonty one 

of the Councillors knew no English. The Burly refemeg 

perhaps to wonderful organisation of the PandjPs (xuty, thought 
that to be a poor objection. Indeed, why should the want of 
understanding in a follower rob him of a vote. 

The Free-loanee ol the Tiwanas rushed in where Hon. Long¬ 
fellow feared to tread, and announced that, if he had had the pow«e, 
he would have stopped this Resolution. Will not Sir Ixiuis l>ane aak 
the (lovemment of India to give to his representitivo in Counal the 
plenary powers he badly needs? Ridiculed idea of proportiiniata 
representation because that would need in the case of some commu- 
iVtics the pattiuon of a member pf Council. Now, if that member was 
a replica of the brave Tiwana, ready to have his bead cut ofT in the 
service of Government, would he much miss the loss of a superfluous 
head for the honour of being returned lo the Council ? 


Then came the rum of the white-robed Pandit, whose name 
pMived to have disconcerting accents for H. L. In language of 
studied moderation, lie moaned and wailed about the Regulations. 
Entrenching himself behind the three lines of his 7orm 
Vtdfatt he denounced separate electorates for Mussalinans, the 
recognition of their political tnipurtance, and their participation in 
.mixed electorates ('oming to l^andholders, the Pandit, familiar 
with the name of Mahmud of Ghaxni, turned the Raja of 
Mahmudahad into Malioroed Ali Mahmud Khan, and tilted with 
absolute religious impvtiality at the lords of Jchangirabad, 
Tanabggrh, and Mahmudahad. Spoke feeluigly of dismissed 
Government servi^s as highly moral people as a rule, and 
lippeeled to Government to give the people a chance of discrini- 
inati^ between good men and blackguards dismissed by Govem- 
'VMflt. Pecqde would chooDU only the good men, and even if a black¬ 
guard came In, where was the harm ? Musi give tlie fellow a chance 
of reforming hiuuvif in the moral atimsiphere of the Councilji, Fine 
i«if this, the Legislative Council as a Reformatory for luvcnile 
<dlienders. Contrasted the exclusion of dismissed Government 
wvants with the inclusion in the United Provinces Coundl ofbwo 
lUJail and a Nawab, " Very entimable |ieople against whom 1 have 
not a word to say.” Oh ye Rajas and Nawabs I organiMs a deputatiim 
Und thank the Pandit for tho fine character he has given unto you. 

After the lunch interval, Nawab of Jaunpur wpnt for the 
innocent Pandit, and it^ looked os if the Hindu-Mosleni rt^pPockt- 
mthi would end in^ a Hindu-Moslem trpmackmGmt, Talkii^ of 
Moslem paitwlpution in mixed dermraies, said Mussalnwtih did 
not wont them; and turning towarrlK the Moslem Dowager with 
the widow's eighth share in the Government of India, said **sumc 
^ in the Cinmcil knew very wall why the mixed etectenm 
srera created.’’ The iJowager ■niHed guiltily anil consoled hiinsejlf by 
miokmg his niousUiih(. The Nawab pictured the Pandit and 
liJh Sgi lUm fighisog for entrance into the Counal, the while the 
asnitie ftom Jaunpur itepped in and slammed the door after 
Mm. Couucil gtdMraAy amused,, ark! H E, reclining <m the throne 
witifi legs and hands outstretrhodi enjoyed the fiin. ^ 

The Burly Raja of Buidwua stepped Into the breach after the' 
IflasraK uui with a look at the wiry Mon. Longfellow of Behar, said 
dy» Mumalmans were fiUly capable of defen^tig themselves. Zjong- 
rj ii ^ , tom batwefen Islaoll^ fimaticiam andindina natiohalisim, wiuoed 
jl jind «et ahtml malinp up his mind which side of the fence 
that day. Burly Raja thought resolution superBuoun 
JmkA Govemmants determined to reconsider Regnktira» 
Reiond to ^mwliui^GoveinnientmtotoBnrniiitoitoiMttec.* 
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After the " My Ixird ” and learned friend" of tius Hon. 
Huda, reminiscent of the High Court of Judicature of the Presidency 
of hurt William, the mild tone of Madge the Paaficator, and the ariilQt. 
cratic accents ol the Toluqdar of Mahmudahad, rose the gentle voice of 
the Mild Hindu of Poona In a speech of great earnestness appealed 
to the Pandit to withdraw the Resolution, and urged the futility of 
taking away to-day what had been conceded (Only yesterday. Ended, 
by reassuring Government that If he had the chance of defeating 
(^vemmnit rhe would not do so, and set the mind of the Govern¬ 
ment at rest! 

As the Mild Hindu sat down, there rose the figure of Hon. 
I.ongfHlow. His is an Eiffel-towering personality in the ranks of the 
Ccunrillors Thunked Mr. Gokfaale for his Speech and chaiictot- 
ised the Resolution as a distinct disservice to the country. 
Called separate representation sn unsound prindple in die ahttruct^' 
but considered it a good concrete foundatum for the construe 
tion of the future Parliament of India. A good rousing speech 
followed by a Icr^hy postsenpt about the double-diattlled re¬ 
presentation of Bengal. 4 


'Hie Madras Nawab followed on the same lines, and then 
came the turn of llabu fihupen. With a SmRoger-da-Cowrleyiah 
" much Qui be said on both sides of the^question," begun to talk ai 
length on nne''side of it, and Mphuned ho and the Pundit warn only 
supidyrag information to H. £. and the CounciL (|s not tho 
Informers' already too common^?) Found himself betijoest the '' 

Scylla of rich men with the Burly Raja on his right, the ' i- 

Charybdis of Islam with Longfellow on the left, and bumpiqg a^tibit'^ 
both with great force navigated hisstout bark to a Raven ord^epntftt " ’’ 
With his poosuma once roused, there floated hefbfe the'eyw of 


Bbupeii Bahu viaionii of surging rjowds in Beodew SquarOi -amV 
foi^etrul of the Viceroy in the Chair, addressed the audieni» with too 
customary " (tontfomenP' With some spider-to-thu-fiy lefheftkio to ^ 
Islam and the miUennium, pitted the Gate-keeper a^nst the ' 

holder, and in a triumphant mood, uttndy obHvmuk of the . 

Governor of Bengal, contrasted "my ’own jCouncil" ; 

lowdahip'a Conncil,’’ and ended by asking toe GenilBttOb rtf ^ Jlity' 

to their verdick without prejudice and party bfiu2 '» , 

SandoW SoDond wpqnd up the debate by iidjpeleialy mrnniiHing 
the Oovemment tp sepatote electoitoeijktby seJxttidtoUdtog to thO' 
Pandit dteviitocs Mtflltoohlittin the ' 

gettiiM ttito tahcfelloif nmy itop ..." 

' Thy Hop. Cinai^Beneher,(. vtoqi‘||^[^^ ■ 

Pr ov inoes, uMwed the tnnHmt 'wf m ,<Skto(tt,^,%!jllM : 

U«R. and.'ito upon yinieBlf«r''itopii('M 
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Ibtt ti M liti w H i tlmw muriw^ kit luee aad wm ibr bia triiMbii^ 
llTte nnliot cdidd dot bk Kcjeclfi^ It ikould be pQBtpasQd tfl] A« ha^ 
tbiwght ft to leM^uBcnd'a Fraridaikir Governineiit for the Punjidx 
He wks opiioeed Ip mub tumrieiL Fiodipge Behari rocommeiidiiig 
<SieQfnin the U. P., he thought he uould ilhntnte the fitnen 
pf tfaipgs bf mikiiig a Punjabi the saviour of Hindustan. His 
bwe i y iiraknune led to aqueidon by the Ckpaa-Benchec <hi point of 
enter. This naa the opportunity of Timua. Oiafing under the res- 
taims of parliamenurydecenqri and the enthralling chains of decoruui, 
turned to the mover and began to explain his point of view, in the 
free and eai^ chit-chat of the Mess-room. H. E., unused to the 
comic relief provided hy the Free-lance, expostulated, and with 
unabashed raadmesa the llwana withdrew his direct remarks, apolo¬ 
gised, aad almost shook hands after the sparring. 

Hohnes, who represented the home of bureaucracy, explained 
that the meat of Ben^ was the poison of the U. P., and talked 
about the experiment of Sir Edward Baker in the manufacture 
of explodvei out of Indian and English ingredients. Longfellow 
cune to the assistance of United Behar; and then came the pheno¬ 
menal oration of Kaja Paitab Singh, after whom Partabi^h is 
named. WoiKter of wonders, the Baja spoke Urdu, and greater 
wonder sdll that, m spite of the leproviitg look of the Pandit, he 
not only spoke it but also said it was Urdu, H. E. listened with 
rapt attention and witli difficulty curbed his evident desire of 
replying in Persiea 'Fbe debate did not last long, for Sandow 
Seohnd, "braoght up on the Mellin's food of Presidency Government,” 
Toee to reply. He said, with an L. G. Mums the Council “ the 
source qf power was more evident,” Well did he know how ela¬ 
borately it was disguised in Bombay, where people had thought it was 
Sir Geotga Clarke when in fact it was only the Strong Man fd 
Bombay. Refilled to finrce a Council on Sir John Heweu, but 
promised a oanful consideraljon when Sir John left the satrapy. 
Couodl saw before its mind's eye a well-known pijpt in which 


HUM depicted a pntty mme takb^ a aiwet tittle diild oenHt ibe 
road, and all the t mffic , carriages, moton^ and bnkea'xtoppad 
by the uplifted hand of the PoUoeman. The crowd had to wait foe 
" Her Majesty the Baby.” Here was a rqnodnctian with a 
variahon. H. E. barring the progress of the world with a buraan^ 
oatic truncheon, the while Sandow Second, in the bonnel and 
streamers of the blushing nurse-maid, towed in his undistuibml 
career His Honour the Baby. 


Petty Larceny. 


Bookie : "So yer see, if the 'orse starts at twenty to one^ yeti 
get twenty quid and your own back; ten to one, ten quM and your 
own back. Now do j* see ? ” 

Clarence : " Oh, yes, I see perfectly, But what do [ get if the 
horse starts at one o’clock exactly ? " 


Golf Maniac ; " And pray, air, what may your favouiiis ro> 
creation be ? ” 

Hvpochonddriac . " Indigestion." 


When the statistical bore begins to worry you in the miloay 
carriage next time, just ask him if he can tell you the exact oiat of Ibe 
Portuguese Revolution. Of course he won’t know, but you can Hmw* 
come to his assistance. It cost 353 .—The King lost a Clown, and 
the people lost a Sovereign ' 


BU.SINE.S.S Gentleman (engaging ‘a new clerk): "I shall want 
yon to he partly indoors and partly outdoora” 

Simple Clerk : " Yes, sir. But what will happen to me if the 
door slams ? ’ 


An Oriental Library, 

aboil CTOvobaMef Arabic and 
awes and Lftsiatara j nuatiy old 
IMO UthagiapbR aadniriiRpaiib 

PricSk Hu IBkOOO. 

M. K. a RUHANBE, 

Mixbut City. 
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New Books. 


Tne Qur^an: 

Test mud Trantltellttii. 

lAmi«al GhuirokigMlFd By MiaxA 
AMa-Fabi* . 

iKSviila DunyBni. 'kliMtvaiiMseditions, 
foieaRaiCblto yandBaa-Kpervol 
E^KN ita fs oa my /§*£. 
ttaHm RHeanun iuit now. 

ioloftiopi firm Um QvWl 

W Miua Aaot-FABL. 
>ie.,ibnat<aDpp. Prke, Rjl 5 and 

b* la I ham ham aWa to jsdge, I ham 
frnsnd a osqi bopOBbte ayinim qt dxiadaii- 
nhln wmecr 4a uhidt ym bam dnu iht 
WMki Md 1 widiyoa every eoneeH io yoor 
—-lUmiy cntoipriMa” 


6 jMak %MKl. 
Lifr of MelieMA^ 
ifroB dtcQiu^oe 
' 1 Atos md SadM 
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I. Sfivit of Istero—By the Kt Hun’ble 
Sm Ameor Ah, _Ri. 7 /- only, 

worki by the Hob’Uc Dr A 1 Mamun 
Sohnmidy, Bunater-ot-ljiw. 

a The Soytagi of Mohamed Re. 1/- 

3. Beonitaa of Islam (Qiisri) Sopeiior 
cdlticx^ Re. |/>| Poppfar midod, An. l^-; 
Peper cover, Al. only. 

4. Pwaldrottel Speech (vith portrait) 

Aa. cj- only. 

j). -Ahm I Ihret (Urdu) by Suhrawardymh 
ueEan. Rs. e/" vnly 

ToHMel Arib tl l-reddl ete obH-’l 

I (Arabic). As. 8 /x 


6 . 


I's 


4/- only. 


Mr^ K 9 . Him- 


S hrt e ree Uiig S i te rtloe s from Iho writ- 
jhgiirf Mr. Mojibnr Ra)iinan, Editor of 
the ^'Momalinaiv” 

Supenor edition, AS. 

Piqier cover, AA d/- only. 

The Noor Library, 

12, Royd Skrest, 
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, 1 -- t^snamto 

'^HAatf^ysnaleUoe ef 

IVof. Vambtty's WmIm 
C ulhue in Eastani 


(Book III) mlh portiaiia of Pnf, Voeabeiy aal 
H. H. The A^ Khan la odm the book b 
dedicaled by— 

ZAFAR OMAR, RA (AliR.I 
Price, Rs. If- 

To be had at— 

DUTY BOOK DEPOT. 

Aligarh. 
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Methods. 


The Vertical x * 
CbnrMpondenoi Rb, 
The Card Index. , * 
Loese Leaf Booke , • 
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The Celfutta Generef 
Printing Companj. 
300, Bewbu a g St, CaienHa, 
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Notice. 


JIIB roWJC DINNER, foJlbwed 

by an Evening Pnr^i in honour of the 
Hon'blfl Mr. Syed Ali Imam oigioized 
by the leading Hindu and Muhamnuidi^ 
gentlemen, in honour of hie appoim- 
ment os Member of the Viceroy'* ^|e- 
cntivB Council, will be held at the 
Town Hall on Salurdny^ the 18lh 
Ffbiwy 191 >• ftt 8 p.M. 



Indian and European gentlemen who 
are denrouB of Joining the Dinner or 
the Bveniitg Fhrty, wiP Undly Bend in 
dieir namei to die nnderaigned on or 
beibra the ytli February. 


Snbicription for the Pinner and 
Evening Party Ro. sob or subscription 
ior the Evening Forty JU. 10 only, to 
be leautted to the HonUe Bobu Bhu* 
penda Noth Bon, Hononry Treosurer, 
lOb Hostiogi Street, Colcutto. 

Bimava Kushna (Rojo Bohodur). 
A. F. M. Abdur Ramman (Nowob). 

iBb British, Indian Street, 

"Hm 9 th Jonnary rpii. 


WANTED 

** CANVASSERS 


loir Or taOM N.'-aAHAGER, 

HAR^ SlraM,CAtCinTA 



To « Old Boys ” 
..and Others. 


' An Aligarh Old Boy has been work- 
at Bombay radatvourbig to supply 
your kntita Can send you anyl|iing 
limn a pfai loo motorcar at didtper 
rates than you could buy direct Aom 
l^mbay. Will yon not send a trial 
.order to 

MOHAaniM a oo. 

, \ , CbeiNiiMw 

,f39, Frrrr RoABb Fort, Bombsy, 



Modiem 

CommiitioQ Afeiic]f4 

CiaMiadin, Trewilfcfi 
AdvwlUeif aid t ad Brtieg AgiMy. 

Mofuas'i customers ohmyi need lIuM 
purcboiabJe m Presidency towns. By 
dealing with large retail Arms they have 
to pay high prices. We con pur¬ 
chase the some things at a much lesser 
rate and supply them to our MofussU 
clients. 

S. H. H. BEDlLp 

MANAQia, Moslom Commiuion Aqincv, 
^osAam BuUiuigi^ Sellasit Road^ 
BOMBAY. 


WANTED 

^ ^ ENERGETIC AGENTS 

io all dlstricte to pinh tha eole 
of **TIm Comrada.*’ For tonne 

CooBmimlcato with the Managor, 
109, RipMi Sireal, Caleiilla. 


A«« 

tffHI®, 




IS ALWAM 

pnoDuesDo 

BY OUB O • 
COLOUR B • 

IJNE « HALP 
tomb BLOOOb 
espbciauv 

WHEN INTHB 
CONMNYOP, 
TA8TEPUL 
'nrPoapmBHv 

GLcmPNonmd 

I CBBOlIBBLAm 
CALCVTTA 
acHPioe iKCMW a aam. 



Kashmir Shop, 

K. SmImNIb AMoI KUia 

Deolen in Sfaawla SIQu, PhuBaii, 
Skins, Old Fenmn Csipeta Kfiriopur 
Corpeta Bokhaia SosnieSb CHd S 9 k 
Embroiderna Biaatwareb New 
Bnuawaie, Woodwerfc, and all Mbdi 
of Fenian and Indian Ckirioa 

AilAbMidOlS 'Mil I hi \m Ml.. 

OUR cALcurrA;4toK 
4, FAhIt STMSgty«- 



I. Tho OrfeBt 0 oBfc of fBiihii 
LIbuIoA I^dioreb and branchek 
BomW Phihaw, , l^a^pW 
Lahore City are noir reeeivib| died* 
depodts of Rst 1,000 or over at a 
qiedal rate of 6 per cent per annum 
for 3 to 6 montba 

s. Currency Notes of any Circle 
and Cheques on any town in India 
will be received free of cbaige. 

3 . Ohr Agents at stations named 
below will also receive deponis for 
audit of our account fiee of charge, 
and the Head Office will issue Defioiit 
Receipt on receiving the AgenFi 
Receipt direct from the depodtor. 
Interest will run from tha date on 
which the money is received by our 
Agent:— 

Rawalpindi. Sialeot. AtoiTSAi. 
Umballa. Delhl Kanachl 
MoOLTAN. JVLLUNDim, AUOANlf. 

Calcutta. 

I The names of the Agents can bo 
learned from tbe Manner, Head 
Office 

AilMAO,HASAN. 

Dmeior, 
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on 

Present Discontent 


by Mr. Mohamed Ali, B. A. (Qson.) 
Price, As. 8. 

SoDM Pkwi Opiiiioiia. 

,., III. Mni nni d Ali hes md widely, ud hu thooghi well over the present condUioos of Indie. He has the anient lemperunent oT the Bast, eontroUed br 
knowlidil^ a^ bar wkbb apowerfhl niid nttrachvt pen. Above all he is absolutely honest We reconnnead the study of his brachnie, beeaiw it is a fkuk state* 
■ntDl ef PM uiswi rf aiaaiy anuaated Indian^ and wimcaittlieayaipaUietN appreoaaon of those views it u imponsible to aupmach that great problem in the goveminoe 
rf Indue -riif pttiiriitn of educated Indians in the State.. ■ Mr Mnhamed All has found so strong a supporter la m Secretary of State. We believe that his 
of the eomplaini is nbstanliaUy accimte..TXa Thwar </ /adm. 

,., The imim wdl find mech that h fresh and eaeellently put a.'i the perennial topic of Indian discontent The style of the book is piqaant all thromdi, and carries 
tbt lender throogh witboot heooBuqg prosy. We find here a coaibinatHm of culture and commcm-senae, and knowledge of both East and West Ine Ofjfiinlily 

Wbioh w« have mnntimiBdu a diitiBguidiiqgchancteristic of hk book appears not in hulheds but in hu presentment wit 7hi TYshj. 

Mr. Mohsunad Ali k right in hk prescription An the present fever. We commend the booklet to the thoughtful.—73a Smf»§. 

... He If peitienlarty frank in certain of hu views, what he says being well worth the carefril attention of Riwlishoien and others who are really desirous of gutting 
ut the point of view of men whose minds ate not always iqua books at Garden parties and mere ceremonial gatnenngs.—dfarwfrv 

... Ra^andthaughdillaiticlea TlmiihtBlMyniefh ahy nn imm »I>mt l—r ami iKj plqMii.y «f ^yU ill ■l■■n■lal* hKrmjTVtt- rkm rmJhm SftrtmHm. 

* ’' We aeecpt bk atsuiBnea that he made a ccmicientious cflbrt to set down what he uid nuuiy of hk eonntiyiiien feel, without malice and also witboil cownvdiue. 
J3a J l s sid g y Gmtti. 

... Every tbouAtfiil f-idian and E n gik h man who would hire to see India well and wisely ruled might learn souiethiiig and profit modi by a penual of the "Thoughti 
on tfaa Fiusent Dkeontent,*’ as written by a Mohamedan gendenno who shows no bus ether on the one side or the other. He lakes a aommon-aeiue view arm 
« |WMi!ini> and bestows praise or blame eitna on the rulers or ihe ruled u he thinks it k neoessaiy. Hu renurks are generally pungent and witty. The paniphM 
Tfiiiai— a good deal or honest stnughtAmiaird critacum which makes it a most valuable addition to that mass of liieriture which the premt utnation in India fans 
tfNdied in m pnblk prai.—Afikdn AfirA/. 

... Mr. Mohnmed Ali dud a i m i allqgknce to any of the political parties or prejudice on either side, but he Justifies hk outspokenness which k put into print quite 
■egsrdltei of unyboily's unean coiucienee ...... An opmion is no good unloa it u itrijig i bat it is not aeceamrily stroug—in frucr it k essentially wink>—if it 

kvMent or lieliricf. In Mr. Mohamad All's little broefanre we have stragtli, bat we have neither deliriom not violence.—THa Fant, 


To be had •of The Manager of "The Comrade,” 

109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


“BLICK" 


The lAtest Thing in Tjrpewriters. 
The Blickensderfer new Models. 


Visible writing, alignment perfect and permanent, interchangeable type, good manifolding 
and stend! cutting, direct inking, direct printing, high speed, great strength, small upkeepi 

Greatest Advantage. Smallest and most easily portable. 

“BUCK'’No. S. Tkoinmaer'a fiiwil. NO TOY. Weigh* onlr 10^ Ibs. WITH.Cai*. 

Price, Rs. 165. 

" ^kUClC*’ Nk7. Th* Aolher’e friend. Weigh* onlr 12^11)8. WITH (W 

Price, Rs. 200. 


"BUCK" No.a (Now patten). Th* buiin***nuul’efnend. Weight onlp 13f Ibs. 

Price, Rs. 235. 

ilm a Ammu varietiai of t]Fp0 to aelect from. Type wheels for 
IwHan Chaneters ave now bdng prepared. 


> The **Oriental(newpattern) will write tiiJUr right to left as in Arabic sr from left to 
|aini B^ y glktK This is the 011I7 Machine that will write in either direction at will. 




Rrice. Rs. 280. 

j^'^itnr A-WJOE." "***' _ . 

bodkod by Manager of **The Cosnrade,” 
l.OS^ Street, Calcutta. 
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A We^y Jotu^. 


Eldited by '' Mohamed AL 


Stand upiight, apeak thy thought, declare 
The troth Aou haat, that all may share 
Be bold, prodaim it everywhere. 

They only Uee who dan \ 


Morris. 


Saturday, February 4, 1911. 
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Anmial Subacription 
ladioB Ra. 12. Foreign £1. 




^ ’ Peaa, SaLacrionL-^fiwU. 

'gnMea 

‘ ^ Hatkm The Untouch«ble»M. 

. IMMahy ... ... 6 j 

The hidaB Stednt ui Begland ‘ 6i LiraaAToaa— 

Tka StMntOfy Civfliani in Helna and Chaiib.,. 

■veal ... ... as 

^ AnecDoraoa .. 

Tie Mew Tnugcai of 4lvarh 6a 

K i iwUnB of l^rkiih Gidi ... 6a OmaBSPOHsiNar— 

A Trim of Inddanti 6j icm 


IpApiwe AaticLas— 
PiqMc Baitnditure 


Poana— 


IwiiiaitiLgbiitbAlHra 
" tie Vbwao «eg Hp 
r, Balhilfy 


SHQaT Sroalr— 

6 j XioMt 

65 Tea GaBATBiT Qirr 

TVlUV AWO Abama 

66 

GOrj^. 

TiieOMwdi 
I'any Lansiy 


I ADvaaTisB^^n 


Nohge. 


( ^ a ..aia- 
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,•^{1 ., Tw* OMM td Celctttia, viii.tHaD by the Iftaiahnans 

OQiK|iiend them with 

rj: - - ' W 'g^HfaiaiBia!i’*!|^^ 'ultheaar. nja whs aa 

I r ^ »lehS6is>itSfce^ Be WH Ifot only 

‘ ‘ ^ Wrtf dha’elloeetfto pnt Wo hand 

1" i ^ ihf^ ofhW tadata,' nne^ wfadji .M/andkei inftcied 

a«d in thf'eaoM ^hpeidna. Thii was 
tn^nppfaJ; andthethdeanohesilflllea 
;«f Ifthitjand fcM nlwady hhen aiBadfHioed) 
mrwu «. CHam <m dw iiN> 
nilh «re M anro^ he emiouiiced hy t Punjabi 
AMn'Penfatn end the Khejn wnnnmftiea wW jpyohably 
grtWlA Giilc«h£a dnadon a bkh. 

19 oflhr dwh odtn^ and 
Vaa^iapotte Aom tham. tVe oumves 
^ liy' jg ia rt i lfr yoOsg MnanlnM' that *th«y 

mjM'^aU aneb 
WM^cfiid.lbs man 4 hnud,^ 


The nefariouB practices of Siyamaji Krishna Varma and his looluh 

The Indian SmA., , '■“p'” “ •»' *“*» **’• 

in Fna lawl deserved and often reedved the eon- 

denination of Indians. But it if only now 
that the Indiana are reaping in the whirlwind of ostracism the full crop 
of the wuid sown by the refugee of Paris. It was not ao long ago 
that the mon the Indiana complained of the attitnde of An^ 
Indiana the more they admired the kindly courtesy of EngUshmen 
and Englishwomen in England. But the English mind was teiribly 
ahocked by the tragedy at the Imperial Institute, and ainoe 
then, we are told, things have been very different, and “ Aitifta," 
writing in the Mtmckrsk* GitariiaM, saya that he haa himself in 
a not very wide experience, met cases where Asiatics of rasl reflow- 
ment, culture, and charm have been treated not aaerely with 
cutting rudeness, but "what is harder to bear, with ehan«^ 
neglect and contempt." Nor, aays he, is this the altitude 
merely of young men, "who have not yet leamt from life and 
a wide experience the duty of courtesy and coniftl^ltioo.* 
He complains that " educated men to whom study,' tteiitl, and 
butineaa trying should have taught better mannen^ haw treated 
young Orientals, their equals in birth and intelligence^ and more 
than thew equals m pride of fkmily and delicacy of Belf-reapee^ fe 
a way which would discredit an undergraduate m his second 
year. And women who in every other relation of life claim and 
daaerve the ti^de of ladies too often outdo their male rehtiona 
in an eaclnaiveness which » merely parochial and vulgar." Itf 
this is Sts we have all the more reason to denounce the wfeked* 
ueos of the man who, secure in hia "retrwt," used for avch 
neferious pnrpoaea the younger men in London, and poaaib^ 
at the Unlveraitiee alat^ whom India hadaem not only to leam nmeh 
horn the West but also to teoeb it something of the East. We shall 
leave the moml leper tn die isolation he haa sought and deaeivel^ 
but cannot withhold ftom the people to whom " .Aitifex" refers 
the suggestion that thef are doing nothing more or less than 
helfung the enemy of England and India by their prpvoft^ 
behwiour. ,Tbe hnpulsea of youth are truly noble if through 
lopie fteifc of heredity or defect of training they are nottfitedy 
i|uoble. And the youths of no country are so aAsetiontdofMad 
reipooiite to Ubdness as those of India. Kindnere to them ViH. 
Uiriy stESagthen the fbundetion of loyalty, juatasexclaiycMipor 
contempt teoutd drive them Into the arms of die analdtist.. H is 
die Am tasson in life diat is best learnt, the iitst inupssaion that 
kite iMDigeM;. pose thedoon of die English tjnivtesities to the 
'Tn^Sins^ 'mid |on deny ta them access to mne fenolaiiM of culture 
'resd^ktt(tei!led|e -adiid^ ireiidr daeir natural thkre RuAise there 

( 
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julnutun^ into the homa of Engliih gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
ifcose aanctuariea of the ven with far-off homei, and you create 
fake desires for an exclnuTi naiionatitjr. But that is not aD. 
These young men have much more to give than to ree^e. 
They can teach Englishmen not a little of their great Dependency 
of whicfar^hey are so woeful'iy igdbrant. In their own interests, 
therefore, the English should offer hospitalility to Indiana, and we 
think there must be something really wrong with them if 
they cannot teach the receptive Indian youths to respect and admire 
the English. For, the youths of India^itiay be an easy prey of the 
anarchist, but we refuse to believe that they incline more towards 
evil than towards good. V 


Wa N011CD the other day with satisfaction the decision of the 

The StatUtO Government of India with'reference to Dewan 
.1. . ^ Hahodur Narcndm Nath, Deputy Commissioner 

1 dn$ in ^ill officiate os Commissioner 

oeogai- Xjihore, Qn casuaDy looking through the 

Civil List of Bengal for the r|uarter ending October 1910, we 
discovered the names of two Statutory Civilians, Mr. Sumjya Kumar 
Agaiti, M.A., and Mr^ Ahaan-ud-din Ahmad, Bar.^at Law, who have 
an actual service of 23 years and ai years 9 months respectively, but 
are still in the grade of Collertors, while several Indian Civilians, 
who are their juniors in length of service, arc po.sted as Secretaries 
to the Bengal Government, Commissioners of Divisions, Chairman 
of the Calcutta (Corporation, and Insjiocior-General of Police, 
withJoige acting allowances. In the absence of official reasons, 
it is hard to believe that our compatriots, who chose to give to 
the Government the talents which could have conceivably liccn 
rewarded with many briefs 111 the law courts, marked_i5 and so 
G. M.'s a day, are so iiifcrior in point of administrative efficiency that 
fheir juniors, who get Rs. s,35o and more as [lay, against the Rs. 
1,440 of die two Statutory Civilians, should be given acting allowance 
ranging from Rs 450 to Ks 733 a month, and placed in the 
hi|(her grades of service. Could not the Finance Minister show his 
undoubted sympathy towards Indians and his desire for economy 
|iy suggesting to H.E. the Viceroy th<' cmployraen* of such 
Statutory Civilians as Commissioners ? The Executive Government 
is beat qiiolifled to judge the merits of its own servants «id 
we are loth to air the grievances of individual servants of the 
Government, assuming tliat they have anv at all. But this is 
A question which is common to all India, and we have mentioned 
names only by way of illustration. 


Wa aKK Botremely gratified widi the result of the election for nine 
vacanries on the Board of Trustees ul 
the Aligarh College. Colonel ObaiduUah 
Khan, the second stm of II.H. the Bqgam 
Saheba of Bhopal, and Commander of the 
Imperial Service Ttoops of that Stare, who 
l^tve to tlia College Rs. 50,000 a few months ago, is ore of the new 
TrMleee ; and if his health, which we are sorry to state has been poor 
duifng the last year, is as good as his heart, we shall have in the new 
‘iBUodian of the tradiuons of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan akeen si^iporter 
of dio Uwvenity. The Hon. Messrs. Fazalbho)- and Ibrahim Rahim- 
tgOah, C. 1 .E, are two of the foremost leaders of the Bombay Mussat- 
Iheir atriKtiet and busuiesi talents will now be placed at 
tbi of the Collage, and we fed sure the Trustees’ choice 

ifOl rttRiK in a great improvement of the system of accounts and 
the ^reaino of buiiiieeilike methods. Mr. Hasan Imam is m 
■C ldesi as he ia fisaries^ and if he devotes hunself to the woik 
of the College^ with hit cMtomary seal, we are confident that die 
^tiquatedconatltulloBof ^ Tiuileea win be letonned in a fewyev^ 
and the presmt dne to a sydem of Kfe-truiteeships, wfD 

be b tUag of the paiL l^wab Saibuland Jnqg of Hydenabed is one 
of tbe fim OM of the College, and the eon of MaoM SaoduBib 

Elan Hrbi-*ir CM.G., to whom Aligaib owed not a little of ite ea^ 
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success. We hope he will redeem the cimectei of Bydetebed 
by showing that he has sought the work of comineiilf^ aod not 
an empty honour. The remaining four Triulees are also Old Boys of 
the College, two being office-bearers of the (Bd Boy^^Assodaitioa and 
living at Aligarh, and the other two young Zemindan of considerable'’ 
importance in the DisLrict. We are informed that one of them 
at least is to begin his tenure of office by a donation of Rs. 15,000^ 
and we are sure that the other too will not be wanting in self-sacrifice 
at this critical juncture It is indeed gratifying to learn that five 
Old Boys are elected by the Tustees themrelves. But a ^lem of oo- 
option by the Trustees can never be a good substitute for an electum 
by the Old Boys themselves. Moreover, it is anomalous that the 
Trustees, who include only some 35 Old Boys, should pick and 
choose 5 Old Boys m a year for life, and offer to the Old Boys’ Asso¬ 
ciation, which includes besides these a thousand other Old Boys paying 
1 per cent, of their income to tbe College, the chance of annually 
electing only one Old Boy for a term of five years. The Trustees 
cannot be expected to know the Old Boys so well as they know each 
other, and we look forward to the five Old Boys elected by tbe 
Trustees this year to .riQve other Trustees to concede to .the 
Association the right of ejecting at least five Trustees every year. 
The ofike-beorers of the Association should testify by their 
subsequent conduct that they desire to see the iVnociation 
po!iBC!i.sing the power and dignity it now folly deserves. 

No OTHKK religion in the world lias so strongly exhorted its followers 
Education of knowledge as Islam. A tradition of 

-p L' L p' 1 Prophet inculcates the search of know- 

I urkisn Lsir S. jgjgg n if it be in China." Another 

tradition says that "Education is compulsory on all Moslem 
men and women" The present backwardness in female educa¬ 
tion in all Islamic countries is, therefore, mat due to religioit but 
to social infiuences and wrong interpretation of the Quranic 
revelations. 'In the EttgUikweman an amusing story is told by 
a Macerlonuin lady of a friend, Madame Assim Bog, graduate of tbe 
American College at Scutari, where she learnt English in the years 
prccedmg the grant of the Constitution " The Sultan, Abdul Hamid, 
several times sent in.spectors to the college, for he knew' TurkMi gnia 
were there, and this .should not be permitted. On the last 

occasion G-had been recommended to fly from room to 

room, so as never to be found, and at last the inspector, bowing 
Ins thanks to the Directress said, * Madam, 1 know you have 
a Turkish girl here, buf -1 have not seen her anywhere.' ' Sir,’ 
replied the ready American, 'could I, without an order from his 
Imperial Majesty, allow a Turkish girl to appear before a mui?’ 

So the inspector was discomfited, and G-was the first Turkish 

graduate; a few years after a second followed, and this yew tbe 
tliiid graduate ha.s dofie honour to her teachers. Now, with Ifoerty, 
there are many girls at the collage.” But the luanogeia of the 
American College ar not the only people who ue foteriMtii^ 
tliemsclves in the education of Turkish women. We admits ttib 
efforts of Miss Isabel Fry and Mr. Nod Buxton who^ppeol ut 
the columns of Uie SUctatur for the estabiishnient of a hoiMiy 
for those Turkish girls who are srilling to devote four or fin fmm 
.after their education is over to soine nieftil work far tbair 
countrywomen. In this way, say the prooeotete of the pninmil 
bunary, something will be done to stop the vidoua cirdeia wRi^A. 
Turkiih women’s lives revolve foolish and ignorant nothevf hriq p j i iig 
Dp foolish aad ignocaiit chihlna No eduedfon is pouiblll kicMite 
there are no teaohers for dm heremsr aod no tnifheri are ewBaliiy 
beoause there are no inititutioDi for tea^ug the isMiiai - 
aod oit of pedagogy. The bonaiy win be a gift fo iWUih 
natioD, nod it ii hoped to give fo tfiie qBlgwJteaidpiH)foaee«B 
the Turks that in tfaeir gndtemMn aflMir hMa ftefoAtts dNee .it, 
atwaye a body of EngKehoMa aad mtea '«ilKitgcogi««Mdte, 
aadbelia Theofa{fodfoiB0Btlae4abl^'^tl^i|tellted 
suited lo Teddab eeaditiaaB foaa> adiwatioa ot foe AMfojwi"'' 
College. ^twedoaDthaoaiDf 4 e^ef dtepioinsed btMtefo' 
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4 iid wre not in a position to say who would manage it. Before 
t)peojng Bch%>ls or bursaries it is necessary to be clear in our 
own minds what we want our women to be. All Mussalmans 
who know the true spmt of their religion will agree with the 
Turkish lady, who is a daughter of the ex-Mmister of Justice 
and gave an interview to tliis Macedonian lady. " We want lo be 
treated as persons and not as domestic animals, we want a place, 
and a suitable place, and not a mere cage But it is not modem 
feminism that we wish for; we desire to remain in our homes, 
and seek no part in public life.” If this is to be the sphere 
of the Turkish woman, the education that should be given should 
jum at cultivating the virtures of the good housewife, the kind 
mother, and the true companion of ..her husband, not the muscles 
that make the professional athlete, the humour that bnngs his 
daily bread to the music-hall clown, the hustings oratory that 
attracts die rotten egg, or the contortions and the antics that suit 
the graces of the odalisque. 


Kailway tkavklling, in spite of its many facilities, has not made 


A Train of 
Incidents. 


the old epigram wl^''y meaningless, and 
y- Safar (journey) still resembles 
Saqar (Jehannum) From time lo time the 


country is shocked with news of an outrage o:i some defenceless 
Indian woman, and it was not till the tcrnhlc facts of the murder of 


Miss Taylor were made known that effective steps were taken to 
make such outrages very difficult, if not impossible But the brute in 


human shape is not the only creature that has to be dealt with 
by the Railway authorities. We have still to give his deserts to the 
Ape in the disguise of die gentleman. Not only haa many a nobleman 
of royal ancestry, many a landholder owning half a district, to tremble 
for the safety of the familj^honour in the intercourse forced upon him 
by the Railway authorities with Ballow-skmncd Ticket-Collectors and 
Two-Annarin-the-llupee Railway Guard.s bin the most cultured and 
refined Graduates of the English and Indian Universities, and members 
of the Bar, are somedincs forced into undignified quarrels with some 
European whom an melastic social vocabulaiy for want ol a better 
phrase dubs " gentleman ” Two Hindu and one Mussalman barristers 
of Bankipore recendy bad some exiicricnce of the temper luid 
ireatmcnl of a liuroiHsan Bailway ofljdol, whose only explana¬ 


tion .*br his ungendemanly behaviour wai: that he had 


bod fever, and that he was the son of a late Military 
Member of the Vie*‘rpy’s Council. These couiit7men of ours, how¬ 


ever, generously accepted the ipology ol this Railway official in the 
Magistrate’s Court, and the caae was comiwunned But only a few 
days later the distingi'ished Beharce barrister who acted as the legal 
wdviser of the complanianta in the case was treated with great rude 


Tien and addressed most insultingly a Railway gus’^d at Jhmapur, 
and the cate is, wc believe, .^tI'l under the ^oiwidemtion of the 
E.I.R. authorities. Lest people should rhink that it is in eastern 
India alone that puch inddants take place'a officer m western 

India has, it Is alleged, displayed equal if not greater “ Impcimlism 
to no lets a person than a Member of H L. the Viceroy’s 


f;l4(illative Council. A young offictr of the York arid Lancairtcr 
Revolt ia alleged to have entered a first idass compartment 
tt Ike Karachi Cantonment Stahcai, and to have asked the Hon. 
Mit^ Allah Bttksh Khan Talpur—a descendant of the old Mirs 
Sihd^to vaota U for him. As the Mir would not do so, this 
romig enaihbuckler is alleged to have threatened him with hii 
iwQvd. “To avoid further tension of feeling,” as tlm telegram 
iuphenistically reports, the Mir Salieb travelled by the second 
;las8, and left thf young hero to gloat over his glory. The matter 
lit be en repoi& to the Comttuuading OflRcer at Karachi, and we 
kPiit the Kfdlt with great interest. Will it be a reprimand, 
yfeived by the consolation of a dinner to the hero in the 
Khva Oh MuQh his action has reflected gyeat glory, or would 
t Molly be a lesson taught most effectively with a loss of his 
KvmHpidn? As Lord Morley but too truly said, b^ manners 


P ii oe isJ (ailing everywhere, but in/India they ore 


area oine. 


The Comrade. 

Public Expenditure- 

India and the Govemment'of India owe a debt of gratitude 
to the Hon Mr. Gokhale fur moving the resolution for an inquiry 
into incit'juied public expenditure which he did in so luad and 
eloquent ii manner. Mr. Gokhale lias the distinrtion^unhappily 
rare—of never criticising the Government unless he knows his 
subject quite as well os the men whom he [criticises In tlie 
cose of high finance this is indeed a remarkable accomyihshment, 
for, unlike the jMiets, the cniic of finance is m.ide and not born, 
and Mr. Gokhale owes his pre-eminence to his own exertions 
for more than twenty years, and to the diseipleship of his Gurn^ 
the late Mi. Justice Ranade. He has toiled after knowledge, and 
knowledge of Indian finance is now undoubtedly his. 

Without a s'ngic note he spoke of the increasing expenditure 
of the lost 35 years for thicc-rpiartcrs of an hour, and never 
deviated from the line he had chalked out for himself in o, Jer to 
have a needless fling at anybody, or declaim against anything at 
unnecessary length. But he knew, wh.al the expert, alas, seldom 
knows, tliat his audience were not experts and would be bored 
by stiiiistus stringed together without order or particular signirio* 
ance. 'I'lic Hoii. Mr. Meston was therefore only just in 
comparing him to .Mr. Gladstone, whose Budget speeches, in a 
long career as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, were as great a 
tr!»t for his hearers llien as they are for the reader to-day. 

Rhetoric appeals lo the feelings, but the effect is shorU 
lived. l..ogic is convincing, but the opponent does not 
always admit the liuih of the pr'^mises. It is the statistical 
argument that is most cfTective, only the statistics have to be 
handled hke delicate pearls, not like groceries sold wholesale. 

*' Men lie hut figure^- do not,’’ is true enough. But it is also 
true that figures cian prove anything, and we see this well illustrated 
in the coiiir.adictoiy li..son>i suponsed to be taught by the Trade 
Returm, (. f Engliuid, .i..cording .is the pr>isoii who reads the lessons iv ^ 
a Taiiff Relormcr or a Cobdcnite. Mr Gokliale, therefore, took 
good core to tiy to yirovc uothiug more than the figures unmistakcably 
proved, and the evident •; he bus adduced is sufficient to prove 
that expenditure has reiklesaly been incurred in a deluded pursuit: 
of efficipncy. He gaie the nel figures after excluding refunds, 
drawba/.ks, assigni lents .uid compensations, and tlie cost of produo- 
non of Opium, wiinh is really a Siihuki.rt concern rather than a 
jirmri h':ad of revenue, and reduced the figures to a cominoii 
denoimnatuL, so that his opponents could not cloud his dear 
conclu.-.ions witli the smoke of a criticism of petty differences of 
detail His corrections and adjustments were scrupulously carried 
C'lt, and he gave the figures to us—and perhaps also to the 
Department of Fawmee—in a form in which it had previously been 
iin^xissible to secure them. 

And what do they prove ? They go to show that in the 9 yean^ 
from 1875 to 1884, the normal expenditure of the country increased 
i>y enires, that in the next 10 years the growth|was 

crores, ihat in the next 7 years it was 6 crurcs, and that in the 7 
years between 1901-02 and 1908-09 the increase h^is reached the 
encirnious aggregate of iS crores. The rate of normal increase 
in the expenditure in the first period was ^ per cent, per annuii^ 
a^insi an expansion of per cent, in the revenue. In the second 
and ditrd periods the two increases were equally balanc ad, being* 
1)^ per cent, per annum. But in the last period, when the bobby horw 
of efficiency was ndJen at a terrific speed, against a growth of 
income of 2 per cent, per annum, the expenditure was recklessly 
allowed to increase at the merry pact! of 5 per cent. These are* 
growths of normal revenue and expenditure; and extra cost for 
additional troops during war, extra cost^ on account of Upper 
Burma, extra cost on account of (ailing exchange, and the grant ol 
exchange compensation allowance, have all been corprully excluded. 
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Whftt ii the reply of the Government to these ceinirluble 
ud eetoiuidmg figures 7 Not e word it said against any ioaccumcy, 
M want of scrupulous care in making due allowances and 
adjusi' ent for abnormal growths, and reducing the figures to a 
tionmon denominator. In fact ,the Hon. Mr. Meston has borne 
wiOiog to^iinony to the accuracy of the figures and the 
scientific exartitude of Mr Cokhalc After acknowledging this, Mr. 
Ifeston shifts his ground and adopts, what he calls a method 
leaa puzxiing to plain people, namely, a brood comparison between 
Ibe eipcnditure in 1898-99 and the evprjifliturc in 1909-10 Even 
then there is an increase of j^i7 milliorfs, from millions in 1898 
10 ^73 millions in 1909. Leaving thilhons, the increase in mili- 
Caiy expenditure, to the IJon Mr. Brunyatc, Mr Meston told the 
Council how the ;£r4 millions could be accounted for. millions 
mre due to increase in Commercial Departments, such as Railways, 
Canals, Post Office, and I'clegraphi, and wc may take it from Mr. 
Meston that ihc development of the.<ie Dejiartments has more than 
paid its way. Even then it is non-proven that the cx|)enditure on 
Railways, and specially the working expenses, did not grow on the 
lines of extravagance. It was not so very long ago that Sir Edward 
Baker, himself an cx-Vinance Member, took the Railway Board to 
luk for the rapid increase in the working expenses. There were 
dlUl left millions 10 explain land justify, and although 

Mr. Meston explained where the increase had taken place, he foiled 
lo Justify it, even if he may be said to have attempted a justification. 

There has undoubtedly been a rise in prices, but Mr Meston 
bad no time to explain the exact bearing of this economic factor 
on the growth of expenditure. The flon Mr Madge had only 
tKis one string of the harp to strike, and he struck it with remark 
able if mis]<larcd vigour. However, the heads ofexjieiiditure in which 
the growth has taken place have a remote ronncctioii with the rise 
in price.!, and the pinch has rather been felt by the Indian employes 
of Government on small salaries, whir h have not risen in spite of an 
increase being long overdue 

But we do not think Mr Meston had any great desire to 
defend the indefensible. As a rts^ionsiblL cffiier (if r'luveinmciit, he 
• f els, we should think iiiiitc as much as the Hi n Mr Cokltale, the 
need of greater economy. He kis understood the warning that under¬ 
lies the statistics, namely, tlic habilitv that is hanging otcr the Govem- 
Mcnt for the moral and industrial developn'ent of India at tl<i* same 
time that an important head of Indian Revenue is ii> grave jeopardy. 
That this is so is well ilhihtratcd by the rhi ck exercised im the growth 
of expenditure during the Vjceruyalty of Lord Minto. \Vht:reas 
the aventge annual iiicrca.se from 1898 to 1906 was nearly a inilli.>n 
Blerling, it sank to less tlian a ihinl oj that figure during the yeais 
between 1906 and 1910 It is the VC’y admission of the check 
of to-day that proses the esiravagnnrc of yesterday, aud in this 
Mr- Gokholc and the non-offir lals Ciin seek, and find, a complete 
Justification of their demand for an independent im^uiry. 

The Hon Mr Brunyate accounted for the Increase of 
mlUions on the Armyf But he could not, and did not meet the argument 
of the Hon. Mr. Dadabhoy that military auihoriucs hod themselves 
expressed the Slew that die Indian Army had attained high 
sh^ondaid of clbcicnry,” and that "Mry coiisidcTable reforiris and 
additions had already been undertaken ” wl.cn 1 .urd Kitchener first 
Kct foot on India:', sod. Th** verj came of L'}:d K'tchener signifies 
cflRcimc) and vigilance over exi%nditure . but it wn.s not durkig bis 
tenure of ofiice alriiie that Arny F'^penditure had incre.ised, and the 
^ j)et excu*j of rffiCKDcy w.is cten Ivfi'fp him .allowed lo be oflu^ed 
without any ofFeial scrutiny mlo i<.s accuracy. Mr. Brunyate sftys, 
“Jt was well known for some ti.ne iv.'ore 1901-03 that the Army was 
defective in armament, transport, n-aervis, .iml orgonu-ation generally.” 
If this is so, WT. have only '.0 ^c\''Iiangc the accused w'th the true 
NifTendcr. But thii> cannot defraud the hangman of his well- 
deserved vie Lim Nor does it help the Government the least 
bit if the Council is aAninced by Mr. Brunyate that the expen¬ 
diture was not incurred »/f/a z'fns by the Army Departm^t. 
but was the result of “ the clearly defined and declared policy of 


Government.” It only shows that the ofiTenee—if speg^ling beyond 
one's means is an o/Tence-—was not one of culpable nggltgeoce^ but 
was due to malice aforethought, and that the Commander-in-Chier hod 
srUling accomplices in the Civil authorities. Again, it is no justififiir 
tion of extravagance that it is too late to repair early mistakes. 
Acquaintance with ** the difficulty of interfering with the established 
order of things,” and with “ obligations permanently incurred in a 
period of special activity ” would only lead the man of ordinary 
intelligence to be careful how he allows such an order to be estab¬ 
lished, and such obligations to be permanently incurred. 

As regards the necessity of so large an army, we agree with the 
Hon. Mr. Madge that the needs of the Empire have to be met. 
But where we differ is in the adjustment of the military charges 
between India and Great Bntain, Mr. Valentine Chiral writes 
that "it is no secret that the Government of India have also- 
frequently remonstrated in vain when India has been charged AiU 
measure and overflowing in respect of military operations in which 
the part borne by her has been governed less by her osrn direct 
interests than by the necessity of making up with the help oT 
Indian contingents the deficiencies of our military organisation at 
home." It was no Indian politician but the Government of India 
who expressed the opinion that— 

Tile Iniperixl Government krajus in Indii sad quarters upon the revennea 
of tliat eountiy as large a portion of its army as it thinks can possibly 
he required lo maintain its dominion there ; that it tiabitually treata 
that army as a reserve force available for Imperul purposee; thet it 
has uniformly drlached European regiments from the gainson of 
India to take part in'Impenal wars whenever it has liecn found neces¬ 
sary or convenient to do so; and more than this, that it has drawn 
not less freely upon the Natiw \nny of India, towards the main¬ 
tenance of whicli II contribulea nothing, to aid in contests oulndc at 
India with which the Indian Goveinmc|t has had little or no conoern. 

Although the three Government of India officials who spoke, 
unlike Mr.djaies, with authority and knowledge, pleaded that care ia 
bt‘'ng taken now to " introduce greater sobriety in our public expen¬ 
diture," and thereby implied, as we have said, that duo care hod not 
bern taken before, Mr Meston never the less sought an extenuation 
in the g:<^winp, ex|)enditure of European countries. In answer t<v 
this th^ Hon. Mr. Malaviyya argued that because a rich man’a 
expenses giuw, a poor man’s expenditure has no business to follow 
suit. This, we fear, is hardly on adequate reply. If the expenditure 
of Mr. Malaviyya grows on account of general causes common to the 
rich and the poor, bis syce or bearer’s request for increase of pay 
to meet the incr-rosed rn?! of liviiigscannoi be dismissed so lightly. 
But the proper reply was forthcoming, and Mr. Gokhale pointed out 
that Europe liad no pioper analogy to cfTer to India so long aa 
sanitation and primary education here were in their present condition. 
His llighnes:i the < joekwar spends a tentn ol the net Revenue uf the 
State on edu'Jiticn, and this fracuiin is hkely to be raised in courne 
of time, when compulsion is exercised for older cbildrtn and still more 
schools are opened. V\'hcn the Gurerncient of India spends a 
tenth of the Indian Revenues on educauon, and raises the Sanitary 
Budget, it will OP time enough to compare the budgets of Europa 
and InduL So far the common denominator does not exist, and even 
auber journals like ouc Chowringhee contemporary mistakenly 
delight m accusing Mi. Goklioleof inconsistency in preachu^ thrift 
to-day only to ask more money for " adiiiinblc rejbema ” to-morrow, 

I'he Statesman complaiiw of Mr. Gokhale'a "inabiU|y to 
suggest definite means of retrenching,'' and conaiden tkiii to 
be the invariable "defect which renders the modem eotwueufd 
both in the House of Commons and elsewbeige a mere voioa 
crying in the srildemess " Mr. Gokhale and thris^ who foDotted 
him did suggest generally where economy could be d^peted, and left 
the details to the Committee of Inquiry which th^ .d^INmded. But 
even if this had not been so, they hod emplo micuse An fisihire ta 
construct, or rather failure to suggest wbeiv destruction shmild be 
resorted to, which the House of Commons cattiot pleid* 
Mr. Gokhale, following the trope of Mr. Basu about ftte darkoeea 
of the Dfl^rtments, could have raised the pathetic waSL < 
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So runs my plaJiit, but whit am IP 
\ A ' Native' crying in the night. 

A ‘Native’ crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry. 

He IB, what the Hon. Finance Member styled "an .extra- 
moaf agency," with little access to the dark penetralia of depart¬ 
mental knowledge. The College of Pontiffs is the repository of 
pontiflcal wisdom, and would stoutly fight to the last against all 
fluggeations of an independent Auditor publishing its IVelve 
Tables. We shall therefore continue to revolve in the vicious circle 
of asking for economy, only to hear in reply that ours is a request 
based on ignorance, and asking for knowledge, only to be told that 
knowledge is not for us. '■ 

We all know with what remarkable rapidity Members of the 
Executive Council, specially such as look forward to the autocratic 
rule of a Province, adapt themselves to the environments of a 
Viceroy. Actiuiesccnce in the dictates of the Governor-General, 
even more than sermons on economy, is what the Statesman feli¬ 
citously calls " the familiar pose of every Finance Minister." A 
Secretary of State who sacrifices bliss, and is foolish enough to be 
wise in Indian alfoirs, is riddled with olficial shafts about jioaching 
on Anglo-Indian preserves 'Hus being so, it is tbe duty of the non- 
olGcial members of the Council to ask for a scrutiny into the 
expenditure in the past by " an extraneous agency,” and for the 
uplifting of the veil of Isis by an inde^iendent .Auditor. If the imiuiry 
is refused without any justification of the refusal, no amount of 
parsonal compliments to Mr Gokbale will satisfy tb^- curiosity of the 
|Niblic; and if the Audit is not allowed to enlighten the public, tlie 
Government niu&l put up with wild and erratic criticism of its 
financial arrangements. 

The discuLSion, in^spitc of the withdrawal -if the Resolution, 
was fruitful enoij|b Fur, he must be blind who does not read between 
the lines of the official speeches a sincere desire to f^ve an just 
cause for such inconvenient financial questions as Lord ('urzon only 
loo liberally supplied. Wc look foiward to on early and full redemj)- 
tion of tne Financial Member’s pledges. In fart, his drait lias so far 
never been dishonoured on presentation, and wi* can tnist him fur a 
year's credit, 

Willie acknowledging the sympathetic attitude of Government, 
and the moderation and reitraiat of Mr. Gokhale and ihis followen, 
we must confess to t. sense of poinftd diaappotmnient at the blank 
silence of most of the Mahumedan Members. The correspondent 
who signs himself Per is eiftirc-ly justified n his complaint, and 
wc must warn the Moslem ffpresentatives that they disetedit a 
courageous rommunity by what looks like lark of courage It 
is indeed a libel on the Government of Lidia to suspect that on 
queahonx of this character there is no othei alternative but sedition 
or silence. 


Mauritiui 

Few Indians who use in their daily food and confections 
the’ MiUtis sugar, as, it is generally caticd, have a correct idea 
of the relation of India to Mauritius. And the French-sounding 
name of Mauritius lead.« not a few Englishcien to beheve that 
Maoritk* is still t' tie de France that it u.sed to be in the eighteenth 
century, just as tUh name of Cologne ar.d Ixinaine lead (ivoplc, 
acoonUBg to the hte Professor Freeman, to believe that they are French 
temtory, and that Charlemagne was a Frenchman. The riots recently 
Mpoited from the island of Maurdus, with en account of the 
Hn^glei of Dr^yiureot, M. Nauilc, and the Adhn [iherale ag aiiwit 
lllia Fkcnch Ol^aichs srould, therefore^ appear to most Indians, and 
^rtia|M AngMndi^ also, to possess no aigmflcance for us in this 
oounjiy. Xet it iv a fiicc theft a boyeott of Mauris sugar, suggested 
fqi a whiter in the BindiuiM RavitsPf would deal our own com- 
Hatnuka n tartible Idow^ and the riois^ although our peacedoving 
lig||QV*QONl|ttiyiiMn took qo active part in the rpwdyiim of the 
have a graat inipwrti^ / . 


Mauridus is an island about 700 square miles in extent, situated 
some 500 miles to the east of Madagascar, which is a couple of 
hundred miles to the east of Africa. The climate is damp ud 
hot, and rather trying to tbe Europeans, who do not, theiefora^ 
till their lands themselves, but depend upon indentured labour 
from India * 

The island was discovered by the Portuguese in tbe early pert 
of the sixteenth century, but it was left to the enterprising Dutch to 
populated in 1644. '^I'he Aborigines were little better than savages, 
but they gave sufficient trouble to the Dutch for more than 60 yean 
of their occupation, and the island was consequently left to them 
in 1712, when the Dutch despairingly sailed away from this speck 
of sand in the Indian Ocean. 

I'he French proved equally venturesome and more enterpris in g^ 
and took possession of the island three years later. In 1735, 
Mah^ de Labourdnnnais, whose name is not unfamiliar to the student 
of the Anglo-French struggles in Southern Indio, arrived there oa ilf 
Governor, established law and order, and laid the foundadon of a 
thriving sugar industry, During the political convulsions of the 
eighteenth century in Europe, the island was often independent of 
the Motlier Country, and it afforded, in the Reign of Terror, au 
excellem a.syluni to the aristoeraiit ri>rugees of France. 

Mauritius disiinguislieil itsLlI during this period as a colony 
of pirates, who harassed lliiLsIi merchants returning liappy and 
heavy-Uden with tin: wiuilili of India; and the British resolved to 
capture it, and succeeded in doing so on the 3rd of December 
1810 A hundred yean ago, when there was no sign of the Sues 
Canal, Mauritius had a considerable stratogic importance as tbo 
k.'^y tu India, which it does not naturally possess Lo-day. 

'I'lie Jlntish con.scicnce was troubled with the slavery practised 
by the white population of the island, and Jeremy, the English 
Proceurcur-Ciencral—ar. office corrcapiinding to our Advocate- 
General and Law Member—took a prominent part in the abolitioa 
of slavery in 1832 The French planters, who were dependent on 
coloured and Creole Ulxfui, led by D’Epinay, begged the British 
Government to permit the emigration of Indian labour to the islaui^ ^ 
u the emancipated negro refused to work the sugarcane plantatioos. 
This led to the immigration of Indians, which began in 1834 and 
IS continued to this day As in Natal and East Africa, the progress 
of the Colony has been largely due to oui fellow-countrymen, and 
as is the C.1M: m Africa so in Me,uritiu.s, the existence of free Indians 
IS a thorn in the side of the white population 

Ingratitude would seem to be by no means a peculiarity of the 
Asiatic, for the treatment meted out to these early Indian labouren sras 
so cruel and inhuman that it has given to Mauritius a picturesque 
phrase The Indians had introduced that delicious vegetable, the 
karela, into the Colony: but in the unskilful hands of the Creole 
cooks ir was bitter as poison. So die early period of Indian immigra¬ 
tion is known as Le kmps Margoa or ** karela times." 

A royal Comrni'ision was appointed in 1B74, and in consequence 
of its Report. \ new labour ordinance was passed in 1878 in order 
to protect the immigranL. But in course of time the ordinance^ 
came to be abuMsd by the magistracy, which is white and closely allied 
to the planters. Even $0 recently as July last a letter was 
addressed to the Editor of India by 17 Indian labouren, who hod 
agreed to work for on Indian planter A few months later, the 
Indian planter sold his land to Messrs Lecleno, Koenig, and 
another. Bui; in i>pite of the alleged express agreement to the* 
contrary, the indenture did not actually come to on end, and thoufjb 
these men paid back tbe advances to the Indian planter, Messra. 
Lcciexio and Koenig are alleged to be applying prassure to enforce 
tiie indenture, as if the labourers passed with the land like live* 
stock. So after dl, in spite of Jeremy in Mauritius, and Franklin 
and Wilberforce in England, a form of slavery exists in the island, and 
perhaps unconsciously the Government of India is being made a 
party to contracts for the sale of the Indian labourers* Iraedom 
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To^y, rat of A popoh^ of Uthay n 6 leu than f ^ bklu 
or about 73 per cent, are Indiana. Out of this Indian popuktioo 
only 40,000 are indraturad labounn. But the “free" Indian 
population ia not without its grievances. The French law of 
auoceaaion ia applied to Indiana simply because a hundred yesra ago^ 
when every MadHtian was a Frenchman, or a Creole, or one of the 
aborigines, the English captors of the island had accepted the terms 
of FIrench capitulation, namely, the application of their laws to the 
vanquished. The uneponomic character of the French law of 
succession ia being felt with a daily increasirig force by the small 
Indian jdanten, upon whose “progress aqd prosperity,” says the 
Report of the recent Royal Commission of 1^9, “ the future of the 
colony must largely depend " The French marriage law recognises 
neither the Hindu marriage sacrament nor the Moslem civil contract, 
and branding the progeny of respectable Indians with bastardy, 
■objects it to all the disabilities of illegitimacy. Islamic waif law is 
not recognised, and the only suggestion which the French lawyers can 
offer for the management of the mosque property in Port Ixiuis is that 
the mosque should be turned into a Joint stock company The 
representation in the Crandl of Indians, who are not deprived 
of a franchise as in South Africa, is still very inadequate, consi¬ 
dering that out of eveiy four persons three are Indians, that 
Indians cultivate 9a thousand acres for white planters and 40 
thousand on their own account, that 32^ per cent of the total 
sugarcane grown in the island belongs to Indians, and iliai they 
own nearly j lakhs worth of land under sugaituine, besides land 
on which fruits, vegetables, and foodstuirs oic grown. 'I'he educa¬ 
tion of Indian lads is sarily neglected, and the study of Indian 
languages is greatly discouraged, while the Civil .Service Is declared 
by Mr. D. C'. Cameron, a former Colonial Secretary of the Mauritius 
Govemment, to be so “ rotton from top to bottom " that no 
conlidenca is felt in the judgments of French Magistrates. 

These are not grievances ventilated by irresponsible Indians alone, 
but fully substantiated by the Royal Commission, which sat under the 
inaidency of Sir Frank Swceteuhain. That Commission has indeed 
dona a great service to the Indians settled in Maiiniius, and our pre- 
taent Secretary of State showed his sympathy towards India when he 
refund to grant a loan to Mauntius after a period of great industrial 
dopreaaion unless the colony ronscncied to a public cnquiiy into 
ImEui grievances. The Ke|iort says ■ — 

For ■bout thrsa quartern of ■ ci'iitiiry, li hu been round piiMuhlc for ]the 
Colonial Oovemment io regard the Indun ■ idnuiKer AUKing a 
people at Eufopeao aviluahoii'-K iilraiigcr »hu must mJrea lie 
pioteetod Aon impunlion and ill treatment, and secured m the cucrciie 
(if hia legal r^hls, but who boa no real claim Io a voice in the 
ordering of the affairs ol the Cnlimy Prom what W'- have learnt during 
OUf enquiry, we very much dnubl wlicthtv it will he jiosiiibie lu 
continue tn maintain tliu attitude The liiiliaii pupulalmn of the 
('ulony is easily g.ivcrned and hai, we iKlieve, no naluial nulnmiiOn 
to assert ittelfui political ninllets so long as reaiionalile regard w paid 
tn Its djsirrs qn a' few queiitii>ns to wSirh il no' unreHimnahly aUarhe« 
importance. Iti our opmion, the fact iKat the hivt settlers ui Mauntius 
were of French and Afnciin ongiA, and that u a cornequence of the 
hKtnty of the Island, tlic legal and soluI systroi ul the ('cJony u 

mainly French in cboractei, ought nut to preclude the (joierniitont 

^ from f->t«"g steps to relieve the Indian popidation from the provrsms 

of a system which press heavily upon them, and arc icgardcd by 
Ihnin as • teal grievance. It is no sufhriciil snswer to theta 
KpimentstrOrts to ssy that thoy, or then oncearors, csine to Maurjtins 
(if thoir orvu free will, and laiiiii accept the eonditions in force there. 
Such on argumrrl might be concmsivh in the case of a nnall section 
~ of the commnnity—such. Am immplr, ss i!ie Chinese—bat it loses 

** its A»ce when it is urged oghiiist the aspirubons of British Indian 

* subjechi who odinniabar tbo rest of the iribabitaota by more ihsn a 

to 1 and who play so importaal a port m the industrial life of the 
comRiamiy. 

I 

The Report cf the Royal Commisaioii has naturally caused a 
fiuttai in Maaridan dov^mtei, and the Ohgarchs, who corre^iODd 
to OUT own “Damn Nigger" sdioQl, an teaching the lawabidbg 
fp^ g bow tbo laws uf their own creadon should be honoured more 
V 


Fdbniaix ^th. 

in the bieiidi than in the obestvance. Because the Indiaa 
electors voted for the the Liberal patty u^he Colony 

friiicb is sympatbetic to the Indiana^ Dr. InurenC rad M. Naniice^ 
the two leaders of that party who succeeded in the elections at 

Pmt Louis, were : attacked with revolvers. The romour of 

their murder led to reprisals, and M. Ducaase, the defeated candidate^ 
has won undying glory by shooting down nine men. It ia gratifying 
to note that " FSta;* U$ Anglait§ !" was the cry as often heard as 
“ Fiiw Laurmt f but the opposite feelings are exated when we 
find that an Englishman, Sir W. Newton, has associated himself srith 
the narrow racial bigotry of the Oligarchs. 

One thing is certain. The treatment of Indians in the British 
Colonics IS not due to their shortcomings but to their viTtues, and 
the whole problem uf Indian immigration is at the bottom one and 
the same, whether in Natal or the Transvsal, in Australia or 

Mauntius. If the British Empire is a reality and not a fiction, 

the first question that the coming Imperial Conference should con¬ 
sider should be the relation of India to the Colonies; and India must 
be adequately represented at that Conference by Indiana themselves. 

Poetry. 

Sunset. 

The sun was setting and Earth held her breath, 

You, watching, said the mountain hush was Death: 
Blue hills, snow-crowned, in mystic evening light: 
But Death—Is Death the certain gift of night ? 

to 

And as^we watched, a gateway in the sky 
Showed us the Home of Time ; his soundless cry 
Came through that stillness, and our ignorance taught 
Out of Time's wisdom and eternal thought. 

And then we knew that rose and golden Hope- 
Light, but not shadow, on the mountain slop&— 

And Promise silvery blue, and Trust sublime, 

Come at this hour from out the Home of Time. 

It 

His sunset blessing and his living breath 
Is life and all our joy in life—not Death ; 

And clouds and mi.st, the restful gifts of night. 

Shall lift at dawn and leave us in the light. 

F. E. H. 

Selection. 

Indians in South Africa. 

EvxRy writer on Indira afiairs, from Mr. Ramsay MacDqnald 
to Mr. Chirol, has insisted on the great part which the inshltilif and 
opprresive policy of the South African Calomcs toward lodhn 
hiunigiana had played in creating the present linrei;t.^ MahoinqdSna 
feel this slur cast upon the race as sharply as the ^dns. Natal 
has been quite as rScUess as the Transvai^ wits hlnfe ttratment of 
the Indians; but it differs in this vital pwlicalar fiporathp Tmnsvus^ 
Usu It needs and dSsires the free impost of deap Asiatic labouto TltSv 
moppage of the supply wUl injnte the tlS^ trades of NstshWasy 
conceiveUy bring the Union J^artSasseht, under the of edto 
Interest, i^*ifaiiiklmperisUy'and sot hwnaii^ 
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Heine and Ghalib. 

The memoirfl of Heinrich Heine, recently published by Gusitav 
fT.r ppiiM , Kveal to UB Heine as he was ; Heine, with all his pecu- 
faarities eccentricities ; Heine with a load of insuflerable sorrow; 
Heine love-sick, Heme stricken with an incurable malady. Here we 
have Heine, face to face, tellmg us m his usual, light, humorous, 
nockii^ vein, his views ol^ the world and his impre.sBions ot mim. 
Here we have Hdme drawing the curtain from his heart and showing 
it as it was; a bruised, battered, suffering, bleeding heart. 

A true child of the eighteenth century, he remainetl so to the 
last. On December 13th, X 799 » « Dosscldorf was Heme bom. He 
was bom, therefore, just as the eigliteenth century was drawing its last 
breath. Yet was the stamp of the eighteenth century indfacably fixed 
upon him But that is not all. His mother was a pupil of Rousseau, 
liad rmd his *' Emile," suckled her children Iwridf, and education 
sna her hobby. And Rousseau was the true representative of his 
age. Heine, therefose. partly imbibed and partly received by heredity 
the striking characteristics of the expiring century. The eighteenth 
century was noted for its political speculations and for its professed 
xontempt for religion It was an age when everything was put to 
thetest of criMism. It was an age of fevensh excitement, unceas¬ 
ing toil,-literary, philosophic, politiral, scientific. Impbcil obt- 

Retire to tradition wasmdely shaken ; miqcestioningacceptance 

veiigtoas belidfs was violeniWdenounced ; supericRity of blood was no 
credited; the doctrine of divine right was no longer believed 
A new basis was sought for establishing soci-ty ; a more stable 
iwindatioD woe needed for pt^htieal aJliigianGe When the Kurop^ 
vdUd ww through the throes ot intellecluiil and political 

levoluDdp, waa lh» Semite iiom. He was accordingl) a child, a true 
and aot aibster ^ of the revolution. Whar Rousseau has done 
in iha weeU of pohlipa, Hmne has done in the domain of intellect. 
WhUa protested, in wild fnjnq^, against the chains that 

ancinledmen who were bom free, while Rousseau struck and 
struck hard at the politicBl eervilude in which he found the world 
wiitldi^ in despair, Heiae took up die sword to strike off the fetters 
'ihM shadded^fcimnd. 

He bq0i^^ wrine early. He began at the age of 16. Hence- 
fpewaid he wfote, and wrote in abundance. His mother would have 
« ridh, dwivH*' banker •, a suodessful money-hoarding advocate; 
«mhp^tobesnie,bnt not, what toe liad ordained hhn to be, 
^ j fU—j ft fc—dim, but hiscHher there was of a very 
<tolflhi«ewndki, indeed. B* wi* not desuned to 


shine in the commercial world. He knew his powers. He knew 
his limitations. He knew full well that his laurels and his crown 
were to be won in the republic of letters, and there he won them, 
to bis own everlasiing glory and the cverlastirig glory of hiS 
countrymen. 

He, however, took to the study of law, but it was thoroughly 
distasteful, uncongenial to him. “ When I entered my name with Hugo 
(at Gottingen) in order to become Doetfjr furis under his deacorute, 

I handed him at the same time the twenty-one louisd'or degree fee. 

Old Hugo did not wish to accept the money, and said to me : ' We 
must first put yoj to the lest.' I answered him : Put everything to 
die test, but keep tlie best ” 

A doctor of law, an advocate he did become, Iml not from the* 
scale of Themis did he ever receive his daily bread, lake all 
prophets and seera and men of genius, he had no love for society and 
Its prejudices; no symjMithy with its narrow ways and its cherished 
tradiiions. When at the age of r6 or thereabout he kis!>ed the ruby 
Ups of the fair Josejiha—the executioner's daughter—he tells us 
th« he kissed her not so much out of tender regard for biS own 
feelings as in scorn of society and its dark prejudices. Here we have 
the key to his feelmg.s against the existing rif^nu. Throughout his 
life he remained a girdled knight, sword in hand, ready to fight the 
the battle of freedom ; freixlom from social servitude, freedom from 
the intellectual bondage of the past. 

The love of fair women and the lo/c of the Prench Revolutiim, 
he tells us, were the two passions that always swayed his heart. 
And what man of genius— soldier or statesman, philosopher or man 

of letters_was not a lover of fair women I Csesar and Goethe, Khalid 

and Avicenna—did they not worship at the shrine of Venus ^ But ^ 
possibly Heine’s love of fair women was accentuated and intensified 
by tht sympathy which he felt for their hard and cruel lot. The 
cause of the weak was the cause he championed ; therefore the cause 
of women was one of the items on the programme of freedom for 
which he fought. ^ ^ 

• From an early age a favouric of our La^ ot Pwerty iiaiwa.s 
not long before he became a victim of our Lady of Invakds.% Is 
there n« a fine touch of pathos in the passage where he describes 
hiinulf as not the first of his family to eat up jewels and gobble 
down pearls at the university ; or when he talks of bis watch h 
being more famliar than himaelf with the Hebrew wajs and the 
Hebrew owing to its frequent ccditact with the pawnbrakera ^ 
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of Jewiih fntomlty. Theie are not mere vittieiiittai but truths 
which the poet deeptjr felt but only lightly expressed. 

i 

Throughout life poverty and ilMiealth continued to inflict thdr 
choicest miseries on him. Was it not in sheer desperation that he 
cried out, *' Would I were dead I Deep^ deep Sorrow, thy name 
is Heinrich Heipe.” ^ 

In his writings—uprose and poetry—it is alwa3rR his own sorrows, 
mingled with the welisekmertf that find their deepest, profoundest 
expression. Even in his fierce raillery und mocking sentimentality 
there runs an undercurrent of a soft, rcfinijpg melancholy. It is 
the weltschmerx over and over again thkt we encounter in his 
writings, now in silent whispers, now in fuU dFgan<likc peal. 

Heine, unlike Roasscau, was not a constructive but a destructive 
force. He has not liequeathed to us a syetem which could even, 
by a long way, be called a constructive system His mission was 
■imply to secure the emnnci[ialuni of the intellect by freeing it 
f rom the hampering traditions of the past There was something 
in common between him and Naprtleon. Hence Napoleon was 
the god of his idolatory. Napoleon, because, I presume, he was 
the god of destruction. Hepce also the French Revolution—the 
Imidest object of his [jassion—because the Frcsich Revolution, 

1 presume, swept away the old landmarks to moke the (>ath easier 
for the gospel of liberty, rralcrnity, and equality. 

In this light alone ran be explained his savage attacks on 
religion. Religion has always pul a premium upon coiuervatism. 
Religion has always resisted the progressive march of ideas. Religion, 
theiefore, Heine must attack, because it is religion that stands 
aa an insuperable harrier between the old easy-going world of the 
past, and the new regenerate world of wider thoughts .md larger 
activities. 

Not the holiest sanctuary of religion wa.s a forbidden ground 
to him to rifle and to attack. He tears religion to pieces by 
direct critidam and by gentle insinuations. He ridicules it in 
hi> poetry. He laughs it to .scorn in his " Crcnsiaev." He summarily 
dismissea the whole cycle of miracles by saying that God does 
•not like now His works In he carefully scrui nised by modem 
adentiats. Hence no miracles now. Hence no miracles ever 
more. 

It is indeed (loasible that his anti religious tendencies were 
oonsideiably accentuated by the fierce aniiSemttie movement 
tagiiig in full awing in Geminny in his days Rut wlintever else 
may be the txiuse ot it, Heine is always at his best wlien he is 
dismantling God’s church and God's cathedral, raised by pious 
devotion and pinus love. Listen to his justification. " I have 
been upbraided m many (|uartf*rs for having tom the curtain 
from German Heaven, and revealed the fact that all the gods of 
the old faith are gone rrom it, and that only an old spinster, 
with heavy hands and Rorrowful heart, sits there' Necessity Ah! 

I have only given a Tnrewnrning uf what ciery man must learn 
for himself, and what sounded so strange there is now cried out 
from the housetops on the oilier side iif the Rhine. And in what 
fanatical tones these anti-religious sermons are dclivcied Rfe have 
monks of atheism who would fain bum W de Voltaire alivn, 
became he is a deist in di’iguisr!" What a bittei vein of irony' 
What a Hvage humour dews this jnstifiiadion contain 7 

Not only roligion, indeed, but Rie entire social system he 
attacks, and attacks with poiitoned'anowj From the king to the 
hu;key, from the lord to the serf from the philosopher to the fool, 
frpm the care-worn councillor to the man in the street, all gel 
their share equally distributed ; oft reel under his shattering blows. 
The world is out of genr, ^out of joint, and Heine brings home 
/tMa truth repeatedly aud with ever-growing emphasis. 

But is it, that in desrair of mending, he wanted to sec the aprld 
ended ? No' Such was nm his creed. He dreamt drekms, happy 




dreams of the Aitura. He dreamt, like others before aodtiRQt hi®. 
have draunt; and drmmt of the "Parlianient of Man, the Fedentiao 
of the Worid.*^ Here is a passsge quite c h a r acteristic olWIeine. But 
it after all, an echo, only a feeble echo, of the gkwing^ poweritol, 
ardent Jove for humanity that he carried within his bosom. ^ 

" Many a sprii^ has blossomed forth ; but always they lacked 
their mightiest charm, for I, alas, believe no more in the sweet Hex 
of the nightingale, spring's flatterer. I know how qiuckly her 
splendour slips away, and when I see the young rosebuds I have a 
vision of them blooming red with sorrow, then growing pale and being 
blown away by the wind. Everywhere I see winter in disguise, 
liut in my breast there blows yet that flaming love, that rises in 
longing over all the earth, boldly rushes through the wide, gaping 
space of the sky, there to be hurled bock by the cold stars, and to 
sink once more upon the little earth, where, amid sighing and glad 
shouts, it must tell that in all creation there is nothing better 
or more lovely than the heart of man. 'Fhis love is the spirit which 
acts ever in god-like fashion, whether in wise or foolish oflairs. 
And so the little boy by no means shed his tears in vain over 
the sorrows of the foohsh krught, any mure than the youth who, on 
many a night in later days, wept in his little room over the death 
of the most blessed heroes of freedom—King Vegis of Sparta, 
Caius and Tiberius Gracchus of Rome, Jesu-s of Jerusalem, anJ 
Robespierre and St. Just of Paris." 

In life there is a constant processor construction and destruction, 
and we need the builder as much as we do the iconoclast. Both 
have their respective spheres of work, useful, necessary work. There 
are moments in the history of every nation when the work of 
destruction has to he done, and done effectively, uncompromisii^ly. 

It is only by destroying error and falsehood that we can enthrone 
in our heart truth in all Us splendour and majesty. And, here, in Ihh 
sphere, Heine has rendered eternal serviie to humanity No half- 
truths, no hypornsy, no falsehood—no I none of these find quarter 
m shelter with him. Truth and justice were the words inscribed 
cm his flag and this flag he bore heroically throughout life in scorn of 
consequences and in defiance of public opinion. 

This suffering Heine, the intrepid warrior, the whole-hearted 
aoldier in ilie war of human liberation could not have become, what 
he eventually did liecome, if he hod been as soliatous of his material 
mteresrs as his kind, gentle father had been solicitous of in's commercial 
prospeniy. I.«t us hear the homily preached to the young philosopher 
by bis more worldly lather. “ My dear son ' Your mother makes you 
study philosophy with Rector SchaHmeyer. That is her affair. 
For my part 1 have no hking for philosophy, for U ib sheer supetstition. 
and I am a nerchonl and need my brains for my business. You 
can be BS much a philosopher as you plea.se. but / aikjfty't not to 
im puNic vhat you thinks for it would injurt me in my Mtimm if 
my fustomers were /o krar that / hove a ion who does net ietiM iW 
God ■ the Jews MprnViii> wouUi bur no veheteen of me, and they art 
htmourabie people, and pay promptly, and do quite rightly ding to 
their religion." 

But this advice fell on unsnlling cars. Heine spoke oWt hie 
iiimd, and spoke out with the utmost candour and frankness^ Niy 
LiMuideration, however tempting, could keep him bock from cairying 
out his mission in this world ; and that mission was no other than to 
expose fraud and to condemn imposture. 

We must not, however, omit here to mention that the aoldter |if 
freedom was also the founder of the German prpSe. German 
Kterature •'am scarcely point to another man who Vtote such crisps 
telling, simple, forcible language as did Heimw Hone. He 
stands without a rival. What sacrifice would not ^ make to kisa 
the hand which wrote the nemoita, the tratels in the Aaia Mountains, 
the “ Germany," the lyrics, and the Engjisb, sketches I 

1 have not attempted to give evon the barest outline of that 
unhappy life, punctuated by dimppoistttents and scanqd by aiRtofrii 
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whidi Ibded on the i6th of Febniaiy 1856. What that life was the 
reader ca^vdl imagine from the following lines written by the 
poet;— 

“ See that a bier be furnished 
^ Of stout and seasoned pine; 

Let it be longer than the bndge 
At Mainz that spans the Rhine. 

And summon me twelve giants, 

Men of a mightier mould 
Than Christopher the Sainted, 

In KOln’s Cathedral old. 

Let these bear forth the coffin 
And drown it in the<9ea; 

For to so huge a coffin 
The grave as huge must be. 

VVuuldst know wherefore the coflin 
Must be so strong and vast ? 

TAere all my love and anf^uxsh 
ril lay to rest at last ” 

I drew, some time ago, a comparison between Ghahh and Heine. 
It WES not a mere fanciful conceit but the result of deep consider¬ 
ation The publication of the memoirs brings the comparison 
nearer home. Thr-y further show the affinity of the soul and the 
kinship of the spirit between these two intellectual giauts Read 
the letters of Ghalib, and read side by side the letters of Hciiie. 
You will see how great is the intellectual connexion between 
the two. They are not striving at effect. They a.u not concealing 
or dissembling, 'lliey are merely lifting up the veil to show them¬ 
selves as they are. You see them at home talking to you conifortably 
and unreservedly; you get a glimpse of their inward self V'ou 
hear of their woes and ttroubles, their hopes an<l aspiiationii, their 
failures and disappointments. You feel in their company a s>^nse 
of the sublime and beautiful. You notice their lodging for the 
infinite, their strivings after the ideal They diffuse 'Ight and 
warmth, and awake in us noble thoughts and finer feelings 
.Supreme masters of their art who would not learn at their feet deep 
and abiding lessons of Ufe ? They are sad, but who would not feel 
nad at the doubtful doom of humankind They are sad, but they 
are majestic in their sadness. 

In Urdu Literature Ghalib holds the very same position as does 
Heine ill f jeiman Litumtuie. To him Urdu prose might legitimately 
trace its descent He wrote os none else aiolr before him. He 
gave to it lieauty, siirplin'ty, harmony, rhythm, cadcncc, ease, and 
elegance. He opened for it the path of improvements, a path which 
the Uido Literature liae followefl .since with unwavenng loyalty. 
But the lomparison between Heine and Ghalib docs not begin and 
end here. It goes still further, lliey were poets of a iramn- 
tional age Dissatisfied witL the present they fondly lovtsl to 
dwell in the Utopia of Iheir own creation. Their pathos and 
bittmnesfl, their laughter and tears are wrung fwmi .a weary heart, 
and hence the iriesmtible fascination, the supreme qhann of their 
writings. They both wrote poetry of the heart, and therefore wrote 
what sriU never cease to interest bumamly 

Because they are so real, and because they are sc human, they 
attract, inspire, and eritbral us as few writers do. They hold us awe¬ 
struck and spell 4 )ound in their presence. They create sympathy 
and inspire love which not the moat callous heart would deny 
them. They voice the permanent feelings of man 'fhey clothe 
yrith flesh and blood his hopes even when in the grip of despair; 
bfs opbroism i^bioments of most cheerless gloom; his pitifid longings 
Use *ba* whiev is not and cannot be; his struggles, only too often 
unavailing, 4 ie 8 , with destiny* They bring consolation to him 
when be vmost needs consolation; they bring comfort in moments 
of cboopinft (meigy* They bring the message of hope to him when 
he most r^uiies that message^ in his upward, uphill march towards 
th gcad—the goal of a re-bom, rcgeheiite,/perfect humanity. 


They both bring to us the gospel of peace and perfection. They 
are both, therefore, at war with all that stands in the way of that 
consummation devoutly to be wished. Gholib's attacks on religion 
are as deep and piercing and subtle os arc Heine's ore bitter and 
humorous Neither of them has any patience or sympathy with a 
religion that lies on the lip and ^ot in the heart Neither of them 
looked for reward to their contemporaries but awaited the final 
judgment of posteriiy. Both of them suffered, and suffered greviously 
at the iiands of fate. Both of them wrote, and wrote from the 
fulness of heart. 

If Heine fought in the war of human literature, so did Ghalib. 
He fought for sweetness and light, for love and humanity, for 
mtellcrtual emancipation and freedom from traditional restraints, and 
fought with as murli force and as great fervour as did his German 
brother and Semite kinsman—Hcinnch Heine. 

Their wntmgs are the product of love, burning love for huma¬ 
nity, frail, suffenng humanity. Their work, therefore, is an immortal 
work, " an eternal lamp in God’s Cathcdial, not a flickering light in 
the theatre." 

S. Kiiuda Bukhsii. 



Anecdotage. 

Talking of Dismeli, Lord Granville told John Bright one day - 
“ Aftei all you must admire a .self-made man." Bright was not at 
a loss for reply. Pat came the retort. " Yes, and Disraeli odbies 
his Creator" 

Raron dk Mackau, one cf the most intimate friends of 
Napoleon III, was entrusted after the ijattle of Solferino with the 
duly of presenting N'el with his Ma'-shal’s epaulettes The Baron 
says ■—*' The Emperor did not wi.sh for war. It is only just to him 
to say that he submitted ro it. It would be equitable to seek For 

rea$.ons of the dcfe'tt of France iu the refusal of Parliament to 
ermtribute, dunng t'nc years preceding the war, to the work of 
natutnal defence proposed by Marshal Niel. In 1867, after the 
Italian war, Niel, as Mlrll^U‘l uf War, demanded the modification of 
the military law and the creation of reservists. He was nut alloweik 
to finish hia s}R:cch The Moguins, the Favores, the Simons, and 
all those who formed the Opposition at that date prevented the vote 
They said to the Marshal: ' You want to make France a vast 
^Urenehrd camp-’ I heard the Marshal reply, with a gravity well 
calculated to more those who were present: ‘ May you, gentlemen, 
not make it n huge cemetery.' ” 


Many literary men have refused *0 be raised above the rank 
of commoners for one reason or another. Charles Dickens was 
compf'lled to . efiuio a knighthood for lack of means, and the late 
George Meredith wus content with the Order of Merit, though 
a baroneic' was offered him. It is well known, too, that when 
Thomas Carlyle received a lettei offering to make him "Sir 
Hiomos," he threw it contemptuously into the wastepaper basket 
with the remark, " I would much prefer being given a pound of 
good tobacco " 


A BATHER amusing incident once happened to Prince Max 
of Saxony. A hrolher of the King of Saxony, he began life, as all 
young Gennans do, with a period of service in the army ; but the 
pomp and glory of a military career were not in harmony with hia 
^nt of mind, which inclined more to study and meditation.^ He 
thcrcrore threw up his commission, sacrificed a future of ease 
luxury, and entered the Church. When Princess Marie of Bourbon 
was married to Prince John George of Saxony at Cannes, a young 
priest appeared at the church door so poorly clad that the vergu 
refused to admit him. The priest was none other than Prince Max, 
brother of the bridegroom, and great w|3 the confusion when he 
disclosed his identity. 
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Mum! 

To TUB Editor or “Tub Comuadb'’ 

Sir, 

To iny one who Iiaa keenly followed the proceedings of the 
meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council, held on the 25th of 
the lost month, the silence of the Mahomedon representatives will 
Appear rather ominous. It is possible to hold only two opinions 
obmt Mr. Gokhale's resolution . either the Govemnient was really 
not s|Kmding too much, and there was absolutely no necessity of 
on inquiry os suggested by Mr. Gokhale, or the cx[)en(]iiure Imd 
reoJJy gone lieyond the means of the fioor tax-payer and some 
Ricans liod to be found to curtail it If the Mahomedon 
membera thought that the in(]uiry was uncalled for they should 
have Hoid so and given thei' reasonii ; on the other liand, if they 
thought that Mr. Ciokhale was right they ought to have come forward 
boldly and I'Oiimgeously to support him. 

The question of the increase of ex|)enditure id the governance 
of the country oiTccts everybody, and Mi. Gokhale's resolution can 
in 00 sen&u be brought into the arena of Hindu Moslem cuii- 
IroTersial subjects. It is a matter that touches the pockets 
of Musoahnans as well os Hindu-s This being .so, the complete 
silenue of the Mussalman members becomes all the inon*. inexpli¬ 
cable. They were not there as pcr-sonsi rei>ponsibIc to none but 
(hemselves. They weru representatives of a large body rif tax¬ 
payers directly aflected by (he extravnganLC or the thritt of the 
Government and affected to a larger extent owing to their comiJarAtive 
poverty. Their community ciihcr approves or disapproves of the 
increased expenditure , but their silence miians tlmt it luild'i absolutely , 
no opinion on a matter of such vital imiKirtaiicc to itself and the 
country at large, or that their representatives, through some mistaken 
nottona of loyalty and duty, do not wish to bring to the cars ol the 
Government the real statu of Mahomedan feelings on tins question. 
They are either mutes by nature, or for the sake of evpediency. 

1 have alluded above to thi« silence as complete, Intcause 
barring the Hon. Mr. Ma^arul Harjiio no other Mahomedan spoke, 
and Mr. Masharul Haque represents a very advanced w'uig of 
Mohumedon opinion, and his action does not aboolvt* others. 

^ I'o me there ajipoars to be only one reason for this Mlencc, 

‘wuody, that perhajis (he Mahomedan gentlemen in the L'ouncji did 
^BOt think It ad\iBable to tender their advice to Govomment on 
■uch a delkatr subject I should like to bnng le the notice of thvsv 
vrarthiev that the Government itself is iryuig to kei^p down expendi¬ 
ture. and that there is not a single man in the I..egislative Council 
or oiilsido it who con surpass Sir Guy- FTretwood Wilson in his desire 
' for economy. Even Mr. Madge, suppartthi rite resolution if only |o 
Justfi^ the expenditure. T am surc^ the Government would not have 
UkieUed the Mohonedon members os seditionista, if they hod 
^Mtken on the motion bc^oni the Council The Mahomedan point of 
idtm onght to have been plioed before the Couned, and in not 
t'oeiiiig tbit the Mahomedan members neglected a public duty, and 
I*' wtr 6 not true to their ^eleciors when diey liitmed to the fbU 
dbcfiiiMMi in inbliine ■lenoa, Vox. 


Fakewiy 4i& 

Short Story. ^ ^ 

Kiimet. 

A LiTTLB figure stole with noiselesB footsteps to a latticed 
window, and raising the shutters looked down into the street beloar,-'’ 
It was a hot Isngorous afternoon in May, throbbii(g with the beat 
the plains of India alone possess. The dusty street was almost 
empty, for this was the hour of siesta. A trap with a single European 
m It drove past, and os the rattle of the wheels died, the shutte 
dropped silently and the graceful figure sank down on the floor 
regretfully She was very fsir, the foiroess of Cashmere ; her eyes 
were a deep soft brovm ; and her mouth worth a king's ransom. 
She was one of the wives of a Mahomedan zemindar, married 
in childhood for her dewry. Her husband, who had hardly seen 
her, mamed again soon after. So that when she came to his house 
she was from the first a chattel of no importance. 

She was quaint and proud, and she would not, or could not, 
take her projier place in the household. The women of this 
zenana began by looking on her os merely queer and conceited. They 
ended by disliking her. Her husband seemed almost unaware of 
her existence. Continually scoffed at, with no one to whom she could 
talk, her life had been for five years all shadow. But that had changed. 
A fairy tale, fanliutically woven round the sunburnt face, blue eyes, 
mid stalwart figure of an Englishman, held her in thrall. He was 
the Assistant Superintendent of Police^ and quite unconscious of his 
port os a Fairy Prince. 

She had first seen him, when eager and excited he had 
directed a Mohurrum procession, which passed down that street, 
below her latticed window She found out who he was, and 
that he passed every day on his way to and from his office. So day 
by day the story folded its mystic veils of romance around her, 
till the Pnner became the Txiver, and she believed her own dreams. 
An incentive to live was what she had jacked, and .someone to 
love. She blossomed under this new influence like' a flower. The 
bud imfnldcd its petals hour by hour and became a rose. The women 
weie astonished at her sudden burst into a delicate beauty that 
silenced their scoffing tongues, and scut a twjngc to the htMit of the 
lavourite wife. No need to fear, she sought nothing outride her 
dre^iii. 


One day chance—Kismet, she called it—stopjicd him just below 
her little window. Opening the shutters, regardless of remsequtnees 
were she to be seen, she flung out a small packet It was a handkerchief 
beautiAilly embroidered by her own slim fingers .She had nrver 
imogined that fate would let her give it to him, thoujfti the Fairy 
Lover had long possessed it. ft had b%Rri hid n bei bosom wrapped 
carefully in iiaper with " Chhota Police Sahib" clearly wntlen in 
Urdu outside 

Breathless she watched j he picked it up, and seeing it addressed 
to him slipped it in his pocket. As ho glanced up curiously, she 
put her hand through the shutters, to show it came from her. The 
next momrnt he was gone. The romance had gamed by one foci, 
for he looked op at llit window nearly every day for the sight of a 
little hand, j^k-tipped. “ Cunosity " said reason, “ Love “ said the 
weaver of fairy talc.s, who is always right. 

The hours sang by through golden days. • * * 4 

Kismet I Is it Kismet? Who knows how things happen ? A riot 
occurred in that street. A very unimportant row, easily quelled by. the 
arrival of the superior European police offiem-and his assistant. Ai tbe 
nngleaders were being arrested one of them picked up a stone aiUl jb 
fierce fury throw it at the older man; it just missed him, but llkting 
the boy im the temple killed him outright. He fell with, a siclnhfaig 
tbod, and for a moment no one moved from the shier smprite^ 
An agonised scream broke the silence, oonungan seenwdfooia 
nowhere, and followed by a low sob, liketbe breal^ viedm sBing. 

Some burned words, arashof Aet, and in a fow iDuwln laie 


street was dear. 

Itwu a ooM miaty morning when ttuy carried him ho Usgmueb 
MariypinymtwcytMidLAndiMnyteMfistL But Uf gnee.HH 
a girPi broken iMut* VAson ^ 
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In aVcautifvl modem dty there lived a strong and able man. 
He had wealth and a great position; he was good at his work 

took delight in it; he enjoyed his life and had many ftiends 
who envied him hii luck and his glowing health and cheerful 
spirits. 

There was also in the city a young and lovely girl, fresh 
come from school, with a great desire to enjoy to the full all the 
good things life had in store for her. Knowing nothing really 
of life nor of the difference between that which is good and that 
~ which only seems so, she mistook all that the Man offered her 
lor the truly great things in life and accepted them joyfully 
Ihe Man built a beautiful palace fbr her and filled it with wonderful 
works of art j work men had done with the sweat of their brows 
hir the glory of their art he bought with his wealth that her youth 
and loveliness might have a lilting place to dwell in Her feet 
must tread the softest carpets, but of the story men had woven 
painf ully she cored iiQthmg, of the pride with which they hod 
finished their work she knew nothmg—only that her feel must 
tread on soft carpets. 

In one of the city's great churches they were united act'ord'uig 
to the rites in which both thought that they believed Boys sang 
with the voices of angels, and a grand organ pealed forth the 
music of a master singer in praise of the greatest thing in life the 
love that is given to men and women that they may re-create it But 
neither the .singing nor the praters of the pnestly dignitaries were 
pleading to the God of l.ove m His Heaven, and in wrath He 
■aid . “ They mock me.” Kor the Woman only thought ol all 
that she would do with the wealth that was to be hers, and 
of how it would enable her to enjoy life ' of rich and wonder¬ 
ful clothing, of jewels |and lares, of thoroughbred hors<^, and 
luxurious motor cars, of travel in far lands, and of the comforts 
of her magnificent house. And she said ' “ 1 shall have all that 
I need." The Man thought only of the girl’s youth aod beauty, 
and of all that his wealth would give her of his jewels adorn¬ 
ing her, of the admiration his frir nds would lavish cn her as 
miitrcsB of his splendid new home But »he Angels of fMy 
watching them wept and said ■ “ They kitow not the meaning 
of hfe.^' So they went into the pre :enrc of God and asked Him 
not .to withhold from the Mon and the Woman His greatest 
gift. But the Gorl of I-ove answered m wrath ■ " Tlicy have 
said they have no need of love , let 'hem sufTci." But the Angels 
of Pity pleaded : “ I..et theirf at Ica^t learn by suffering." 

Still the God of Love was angered and would not promise, 
but mnweceid only . " They have niocked me" 

So the Angela of I'lty went loiih sorrowing to watch 

One day as the Mon and the Woman drove in their motor car, 
they met by the merest coincidence ano'hcr man and wrimon 
who were not of their world. The -iir came to .i sudden stop and 
a few minutes' repairs, so tlu* Man and Womans walked along 
a country road togethei for a short distance, and mnie upon that 
other man and woman sitting humbly by the wayside; the men 
waitiag contentedly while the wuman nursed their child. They 
had neither we^th noi beauty, but they had that which is 
greater than both. And seeing them, the rich rnan knew 
how a thing was Uis life by comporuon. 

** I hove no duld,” he told the man whom the world would 
cowt poor. 4 

" We hayif no nerd of a child," said his wifie, and passed on. 

die FetbSr and Mother knew, and were lony 
• • • * * * * 

; iU the Old of the firM year the Woman in her beantiful home 
MUd' (he e momeiit (xom the plemuiei that occupied her by day 
Mi Her bcKUly wai for her eyee^/had no light in 




them, and the laughter that came from her smiling lips hod no joy 
in it ; her wondrously clothed body was weary, her strodg yovitg 
arms lay idly empty at her side. But she said - " life is good, I'm 
having a splendid time. " 

The Man at his work made more and more money to give her; 
bought rarer jewels and ever mi^e the house more costly, for he had 
begun to fear that she would tire of it; and he said: " I am afraid of 
that which I have done." For the God of Love to punish him hod 
awakened in his heart every longing that a man may know for the 
greatest thing in life ■ but withheld the gift. And the Man 
thought often of those others whom he had met by the roadside 
and envied them 

At the end of the second year the Woman again rested in her 
house from the pleasures that were sapping her beauty away, and 
this time she said frankly " I am weary. ” 

And the Man who was wealthier than ever knew that what lie 
had always feared had come to (lass his gifts no longer suflired. 
And the Angels of Pity watching said '* .Surely it is enough." .So 
once more they sought the Presence of the God of I.x)ve and 
pleaded for the Man and Woman ; and God remembered still that 
they had mocked Him. 

"Through suffering they have Icamt, ” the Angels pleaded. 
" They have learnt something, but not all" He replied; " they 
have only reuliserl that for the sake of which they mocked God 
IS worthless they do not know ^hc meaning of life ” 

Then came forward She v/ho is the Mother of the God of lx>ve 
to plead also for them “ There is but one way by which to teach 
them, ” said .bho who knew 

So the God ol LiOve relenteil " T.ct tliim Iconi by that way ", 
He decreed. 

« « « 4^ * « 

That night the Angels of Fity rejoicmg earned God's 
greatest gift to th> Man ari<l the Woman , and at last they under- 
ktond the meaning of tbr‘ii lifp, for the child of their love taught 
them. 

F. E H 



Selections. 


owers and the Bagdad Railway. 

The. plain man, wc suspect, has read in his daily paper the too ' 
ample news about the pending Russo Oermaa negotiations with a 
mixture of impatience and indifference^ So far as the news is certain 
It is not at a first glance mtereiting, and so far as it is interesting it ^ 
IS mere speculaiiou Germany has recognised Northern Persia as an ft 
exclusive Russian S[)here of influence, a fact which robs the unlucky 1 
Persians of their last wild hope that she might fur her own ends 1 
have decided to make trouble in the Middle East, on the Moroccan I 
model. She has secured certain concessions for her own trading § 
intemsts which, at the best, are tnvial Finally, and this is the only. 
point of importance, she has induced Russia to take a friendly * 
interest in the Bagdad Railway by consenting to its eventual linking- '> 
up with the Russo-Pcrsiun system, which will one day be built. There 1 
ik nothmg in ibis simple business transaction which would seem to I 


warrant the excited questionings of the French Press, the triumphant j 
self-congratulations of the German papers, and the nervous comment* f 
anes and denials at croas-purposes which have chased each othef in 
successive Issues of the JVbvor Vremva. We in Europe know the|j 
habiLs ol German diplomacy, and it was only the distracted Persians^ 
who ever supposed that it would bredk a lance for the independencc|4 
of Iheir country. It has followed the consecrated practice of all 
Great Powers in levying a modest toll upon the illicit acquisition of | ^. 
its nqghboura. The gain whicb German) has won os the prite of] 


I 
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i iivifiithig her eyes ftoiu the pertHion of Pome is intangible, but not 
ItiCdDiidenble. It is presumably this, that Russia has henceforth a 
motive which will lead her to desire the compleliou of the Bagdad 
line. When nest the Poweri of the Tnple Entente consider whether, 
and on what terras, they will allow their financiers to assist in build¬ 
ing this highly jgolitical railway, the yoice of Russia must speak in its 
council for a relatively prompt and easy accommodation. For a 
Power engaged in what it calls a "realistic” world-policy, this is an 
appreciable success. It would be folly to track the devious specu¬ 
lations by,which the newspapers of all nations-seek to explore this 
transaction. We have no difficulty m bcliaviiig that the two great 
European groups subsist intact. But, umiyestionably this approach 
of Russia to Germany d'les imply some slackening of the tension in 
rme quarter at least. It is even [lossible that Russia has pledged 
herself not to share in any combination against Germany. It means 
that the two groups ore, to some extent, what M. Dcschancl hoped 
they would not lie—" interpcnulrablc ” The Chauvinists who wish 
to sec in the Triple Entente a league which may be used to further 
active rivalry, if not aggression, have sufierecl a check. 

’Ibis diplomatic episode is a perfect illustration of the game 
which IS being played around that mysterious abstraction, " the 
' balance of power.” The use of that dignified histone term is apt 
to mislead us in our interpretations of contemporary happenings. 
It stirs in us ancestral memories of Marlborough and Wellington 
It suggests the days when the map of Europe was a thing witli whicli 
diplomatists played like a child's toy puzzle. We are apt to conceive 
of the vast armaments which all the Powers accumulate, os weapons 
designed primarily to defend their own territory or to seize the 
provinces of their weaker neighbors. We dnude ourselves into 
supposing that the e(|uilibriui.i, which is preserved at so vast a 
cost, IB the s/ta/us quo of Europt'. 

The real fact is something much less vital and rather more 
subtle The days of territorial aggrandisement arc ended in Europe, 
r Us map is fixed. Its frontiers are determined The struggle that 
is in progress is for uxpansuoii in other continents at the expense 
of dying empires. It is no longer a reslle.'W feudal castt or a 
lapidly expanding population which supplies the irotive for conquest. 
It is the (|uest of capital for new fields to exploit tliat makt'.s for 
the unrest Thu game is played In Europe, but the stake invariably 
lies elsewhere—in Morocco, in Persn, in Turkey, or m China. 
To be weak in Europe h to be impotenr beyond it To be strong 
in Europe is to cleat the load to some " place in the sun.” When 
our Jingoes talk of maintaining the balanru of power in Europe 
against Germany, they mean that they are winnmg ,‘br themselves 
and their friends the right to have or to hold m Morocco, in 
Egypt, or in Persia. When the Germans talk of breaking the 
"pen” that holds them in, they mean primarily that they have 
improved their cliances of dominatiug Turkey, and are completing 
the peaceful iwnetratuni tlrfit u to follow the iron road to Bagciad. 
In the whole process European hiiarths and homes wen^ never 
in danger. What was at stake wai the right to settle down m 
kOOie rich raliuog area, in a land destined to be onr- of the worid's 
great roads, or along a river whose waters contain the potentiaUty 
of great harvests of cotton .and wheal. It gives us all a sense uf 
^ engaging in some roasimable and domestic duty when we talk of 
preserving the European l)au.ncc. We are busied in reality over 
Moroccan irun-ore, Puriion railway, and the problematic crops 
of Metopotamia. 

TiM latest phases oi the conflict'daitt from the rough interven- 
tKH^of Gonnany in the Bosnian controversy. We had talked at laife 
wul farced an mireal issue very near the limits of actual warfare. 
Tbe plain uttertneo of a German threat at St. Petersburg reduced 
the dispate to reality. We ha^ no means of assisting a Continental 
AUy in a Continental quarrel. Russia had perforce to yield, and 
from that day onward die Triple Entente has paid for its diminished 
^ I presti g e. German influqnc^ ■> once more paramount in Turkey. 
Riisria, having diemiised M. Isvoliky, as France dimiued 


i ^ * 

^ im mrhihiriiig that neighborly discretion which IS tne hotter I 
part of valor. The anangement over Persia is one symptom of thOj | 
new situation It means that the balance has slightly shifted bSi * 
Germany's advantage^ in so far as it has brought her a htde nearaf I 
to her gold at Bagdad. As a militaiy combination, the Triple<'i/!^ 
Entente is no match for the Triple Alliance. It is formidable only if 
at sea and in the monev market. 


If Ihis summary diagnosis of a conflict that is only in apprerance 
European be at all accurate, the key to a permanent understanding lies 
at Bagdad, and this RussoGerman oiiangemeiit baa already forced 
the first ward of the lock. There ore three ways in which our 
Foreign Office can hamper German progress. It can, in concert 
with France, pursue the policy which Mr Balfour reluctantly 
adopted, of discouraging the participation of British and French 
capital in this great enterprise. Secondly, it can veto the inerrese 
of Turkish customs to furnish the kilometric guarantee for the 
construction of the line. Lastly, by nmintaining its hold upon 
Koweit, the natural terminus of the line, and by insisbng that 
the last section of ihe road from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf shall 
be under our own control, ii can convert what ought to be an 
economic, into a very dangerous political, question. It is here 
that the real crux of the dispute lies concealed. The Turks have 
watched with growing alarm the ohstinary of our interest in 
Mesopotamia. The rerngnition of what is in effect a British 
monopoly of the nver navigation caused the fall uf Hilmi Pasha. 

Our claims on Koweit caused trouble even under Abdul Hamid 
Sir William Willcocks is planning the irrigation of Mesopotamia 
on a scale which may make it a richer Egypt. With the .scheme 
of irrigation he combines a more speculative project for a rival 
trunk railway over the deserts to the Syrian coast. If these 
schemes were even partially realised, Mesopotamia must become 
a sphere of eronomic interest as indisputably Bntish as Northern 
Persia is Russian Where capital goes on such h sbole, political ' 
influence inevitably follows. If Turkey is destined to live and 
grow strong, there is here a source of jealousy and discord. If 
German influence dominate.s her destimos, here again is an unending 
dispute. If Turkey in the long run to consolidate her position, 
wc should find that we hod acquired in Meso|)Otaraia an Imperial 
commitment more anxious and more difficult to defend than Egypt. 

It lb a grave matter that our Indian frontier is now, for practical 
purposes, a vogue line across the Persian deserts, which a Russun 
railway will presently traverse. To add to our responsibilities 
the rontrol uf a railway in Mesopotamia, with a vast irrigated area, 
watered by English gold as well os ch» floods vif the Euphrates, is 
a venture that must end by transforming all our problems of 
defence * 

The solution of the question of Bagdad is not to be sought oo ' 
these hnes Any arrangement which partakes, however remotely, 
of the nature of a partition into British and German spheres of^ 
influence is a menace to Turkish independence, and a buiden 
lud on our own shoulders. The only solution that is toler- 
mblc is to internationalise the line over its whole exlent. To 
keep an open door to British trade in Mesopotamia is emphatioiUy^ 
mir interest and our right. That end can be achieved by ' any 
arrangement which secures to us a share in the managemeiM of Cho 
Hni*. Ifc is a sound pidicy to resist a German monopoly. It is a 
suiddal policy to insist on a British monopoly Toiprevent the settle^ 
ment of any other Power, be it Russia or Germany, on the coast joT 
the Persian Gulf may be a necessary consequence of our positing in 
India But to achieve this end, we axe not compelled to establish our 
own predooiinaoce around it A free Persia and Siprosperotts and 
progressive Turkey ore the best safeguards whicb^ could desire. *' 
The conversion of the Bagdad line Into an intematmipl enterprise, 
and its extension, on the same termsit to dte FieniariOtilf, nould , 

move the rivalry which is the source of halfthe unrest hi Bhro^ from t 
die politioil plain, and canalise into ecoao^ dunnels the amhltfionf 
and energiei of Oernuui enteipriie. An wrangeinent on dfose llifos Ir ^ 
possible. ItwcNildmakeusthepailBav of Cernutoy wharewe-era ; /{ 
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M^diy W suUcD and obitnicthre rind. It would eaie the aaxietiea 
«r tbe^^ka; which are driving them headkmg into the excenes 
of nulitansiA. Above all, it would prodnce in Europe itself a sense 
of oonfidence which would ere long translate itself into a bargain for 
the reduction of armaments. ( Natim.) 

The Untouchables. 


One irremovable difficulty of Indian administration is forcibly 
illustrat ed by a copy of a memorial to the Secretary of State which 
has been sent to me from the conference of Deccan Mahars, Poona. 
It is a plea for their release from the disabilities imposed by Hindu 
ttste customs, and not the least interesting passage of the document 
is a reference to the cncouragemeut they derive from the fact that the 
House of Commons is now composed to some extent of " representa¬ 
tives of the lower strata of English society, the working men who 
but a quarter of a century ago were regarded os but Mahars and 
Paryas by the more educated and affluent classes of their nation.” 
The Deccan Mahars are, however, careful to explain tliat their own 
aspirations are more modest than those of our Labour M.P's ■— 

We do not aapire to high political privilegca And pmitinns, since we are not 
eduoitionnlly qualified for them, but humbly seek employment in the lowest grades 
of the public service, in the ranks of police sepoj-s and of soldien in the 
Indian army. 

It is one ol the ironies of itolitical life tliat Mr. Kcir Hardic is 
the. supporter of Hindus of the higher castes who treat the Mahars 
a.s '* untouchables.” 

Caste prejudice is the difficulty in the way of the employment 
of the Mahars, and they assert that the result of change.s made by 
Lord Kitchener ha.s been to cut them off from places they formerly 
filled " in the very lowest departments of the military service—in tlie 
baggage train, the supply and transport, the mule corps, and similar 
branches in the capacity of hamals, drivers, etc.” So far a* their 
advancement outside the army is concerned, the .Mahar^i point out 
that some of ^th^m wholhave become converts 'n Christianity fill 
positions as pleaders, doctors, professors, magistrates and judges, 
while quite a number are ordained pnests of the Indian Christian 
Church. When they give up Hinduism the higher (.antes no longer 
regard their touch as pollution or refuse to recognise any authority 
they may exercise. As the memorial puts the matter 

The kindly touch of the ChnsHun icligion elcvmtes the Muhni hi once ind for 
evef lodully as well u# politically, uid sliall not the luugic power of Bntuh law and 
British justice produce the name eHect upon lu, evrn u folbwers of our anceatnl 
filth r 

This is one of the posers Lord Crew must be left to answer. 

(Trutht) 



Turkey and Arabia. 


It is well known that the Oovernnent of Abdul Hamid left 
nothing but the legacy of shame and sonow to its successors. One 
of the most intolerable abominations of unbridled autocracy is the 
jealousy with which the transactions of the State arc kept away 
from the penetration of pefalic criticisms, and the late autocrat of 
the Yildir possessed tills as well as other attendant cviis of 
dnpotism to their extreme degree of pcrfcriion, so that be earned 
out a national affair of such colossal importauce at the uegutiatkias 
of the Bagdad Kailway con(>essions with the Gi'imans without 
consulting the public even in th<‘ preliminary stages of the project. 

But perhaps nowhewe was the policy of Abdul Hamid more 
thmoughly his own (jlwn in Ambia The sum total of his .Arabia?' 
policy seeRLs to baVe been DMi* and Hult. He tried to turn the 
jealous feuds of the tribes to the advantage of the Government by 
employing the Sheikhx in the (omishment of the lawlc.ss and ho!,tile 
tribes. This only contributed to prolong and intensify the chronic 
waHkre of the /desert, and worst of all, the unfriendly tribe.s in 
Mesopotamia a'fd elsewhere, in order to meet more evenly their 
eruttnies^th^ 'tribes aidSd by the Turkish arms and ammunition 
-Mmupht the help of the foreign powers, which spared no pains 
in eats^ding secretly the hand of friendship. No wonder the 
EtuopeSn Consulates, under these circiunstaaces, enjoyed oppor- 
tonStiM of actiotv somewhat in excess of their legitimate political 
rSphere of reaponsibiHdies. In order to have a frir idea of the doings 


of the apparently harmless explorers and touristy who^ under the 
protection of their reiqiecdve legatims^ penetrated intq the very 
heart of the country, one has only to open the pages of Mr- Palmer's 
diary. 

In order to cover the disasters that were the logical outcome 0( 
an undefined policy that was being pursued uuabatingly for the last 
forty years, Abdul Hamid bribed the tribes The recent disturb* 
ances in the Kerak district have followed as the result of stopping 
the subsidiary allowance to the nomads, who infest the Hedjaz route. 
For a responsible Government, whose items of expenditure are 
subject to the minutest public enquiry, it was impossible to let the 
money flow through the channels of Abdul Hamid's engineering, 
and so far os the principle of stopping the allowance is concemed| 
there is no room for cnticism. But the manner in which this con- 
summation was effected certainly admits of a serious objection. 
Unfortunately it is becoming too prominent a feature of the present 
"Yeni Turkler Ki” Government to be overlooked, that an administra¬ 
tive policy that emanates from a ministry irreproachably true to its 
parliamentary principles, seldom finds among the provincial officials 
corresponding political perception and ability to carry it out to its 
ultimate end. 

'Fhe general rising of Yahya, the Inum of Zedis, and Saiyed A 1 
Idris, the Mehdi of Assyr, opens a new chapter in the history of 
the mudem Yemenites, for in olden tunes the land of Yemen was 
richer than any Semitic country in the production of false Mehdia 
From the days of Abdul Hamid, these scions of Muselama are 
pressing the Turkish Government to accede to their demands, 
which aim ai snatching autonomy from it, and the ex-Sultao, who 
could evade anything, kept them quiet with fair worda But while it 
temporarily saved the Government the expenses of an expedition, 

It only tended to fan the flame of high hopes, the non-fulfil¬ 
ment of which was rankling i.i their breuts as a piece of injustice. 

It is a matter for rejoicing that the Imams have forced war 
ujjun the reluctant Government, for if the Ottomans succeed in stamiH 
ing out the chroiuc warfare and the tribal systems in the province of 
Yemen, not only will it be n gain to Turkey, but to the world at 
brge. Yemen, unlike most ports of Arabia, is (me of the moat 
fertile countries n the world. There arc inexhaustible mines, 
which if worked will change the face of the whole of the Turkish 
Arabia. Even at this time, when tlie hands of the MioJsten are 
full, they cannot allow the affairs of Arabia to drift in any direction.* 
No Ottoman worthy of the name cun assert that the Arabian 
Question should not be the first and foremost in the programme of 
the Government. But if the Ottoman Government regards Anbia 
as the bnglitesl gem in the hilt of the sword of Ottoman, it must 
at once bid farewell to the policy of indecision and fluctuation. 

A firm policy and administrative boldness al(me can save it. 

Now that the flaicc of battle is kindled from one end of the 
country to the other, the Commission to investigate into the causes of 
the outbreak and the massacre of the unsuspecting troops will prove 
a dangerous resort to secure peace in the land. The nomads have 
i^minitted the worst ciimes of treachery, slaughter, and looting. 
They have insulted the Ottoman flag. The Government must 
administer to them a lesson which they may not forget fot years 
to come. 

In the large volumes of information that are being incessantly 
poured by European wnters on Eastern affkirs, a few at least 
deseiVe a caicful study; and it is impossible to find a truer criticism 
III the whole mass than this, that the great defect of Turkisb ^ 
Generals is that they do not know how to reap the advantage of 
^ctory and pursue the defeated enemy 'Fhis is due^ perhaps, to 
the too chanlablc cliaiacter of the officers, but now that 
tlie 1'urks are determined to remove all defects in the conduct of 
then affairii, which they or their friends find out, they must also • 
rfitlive this charge and adopt a more ngid standard of public duty. 

In the last GriecoTurkish War of 1897, notwithstanding gtaat 
and admirable manifestations of Ottoman bravery and military tactics 
I'urVish Generals were not entirely Jieyond rcprooi^h on this score. 
But let us hope that in (xinnecmon with the Yemenite rising that 
will repudiate this charge by following the precedents of other 
powers, but without violating the cardinal ^rtne of Islamic humanity. 

Fazl-i-Amin Faruqui. 
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The Gnmcil. 

Bv iHB Hov. Mr. Gup. 

" Ai lRr|{e R charter ai Ihc wind to blow on whom 1 please.” 

—As You Likt It. \ 

COUMCIL met again on asih. Honourable Cross-Bencher cross- 
muuninod Bootlair Sobeb after three weeks' cogitations over replies 
of cbe defendent to questions in evomination-in-chief. Cross- 
Bencher exceedingly cross with Bootlair Soheb. Asked who was 
M> eenluresome that did not " ordinarily regard ” Mahars, Pariah^ 
Chemara, Dheds, Kalipaaj, and other beloved brethren ■■ 
Hindu*. Does Government recognise that .Social Conference 
of amiable week-end reformers was dissatisfied with 
ooasas«n 4 ^<^s wherein Government had almost dc.*cnbed a circle in 
rCQUiiing to the status ^uoantf and hnd left the number of untouch¬ 
able brethren to the unknowable knowledge of their Maker 7 Are 
Onvenunent aware that a learned doctor hod wntten three iiuudied 
■ad thiity>4cven artidns ivoving that the whole world was 
Hiada» and tliat /Vifruta, Punjabe*^ and other pro- 

Government journals, had lor once gone agin' the Govemmein ?. 
FhiaUy, would Government postpone siidi silly inquiries for the Greek 
or dll they got a blue moon from I/>rd Murley After this 
qooidan, which ran into lour volumes of folio sue, lionounUe Crass- 
Bendierfdl to hii seat cxhSAisted with righteous indiguarion. 

After this Bootlair Saheb, fresh from the Hospital after surgical 
.qperktion in which backbone hod to be taken out, neatly doubled 
himself backwards om^rouclicd his heels with the bock of lushead, 
and displayed reriarlcable skill in the contortions of his refil/. Ik.'^ly 
aluded No I, and with regard to Niw. a and j, said if Honourable 
GroM-Bcnchcr had a following outside, so bad he. As reg.ird& No. 4, 

^ plfiailai that enumeration of Untouchables was personal fad of 
jZmit jmt os measuniig heod^ hatl been the bui of Bobu Kislcy. Surely 
UonOttvabla Members of ('ounni would peiitut a harmless fonegr. 
Who on oith could take fiait sciioiisly? His opinitma wen 
not on biBlseif. HiuwMriable Cross-Bencher at liberty 

• *'10 cum OnsuB Report uiside out. and deal with sttfiAiGa as children 
deril with a house tjf eaids. iq) one momint, down the next. Kigt^ 
ctAld fooee anythihg. (hi occasions be hittiMir had inad them bodi 
ways. 

Croas-Bencherf fortified with this assurance, meted out even- 
Vhaodad jttttioe to another Department and drew attfaition to the oon- 
fusNB'ef V.P.P.'s. Admiuistiacive Oiphon stBI absent and ctydqg at 
bsnne for Winston and ijoyd George and generally sulking. So 



Robertson tardily confessed that recent simplification of V.P. system 
hod according to all expecations confused both public and the 
]>epartmeni, and after a ** general post'' for three years, Director- 
Geneial, who had thoroughly enjoyed the game all this time, was 
to reveit to old simplicity in the course of this century. 

After this curiain-raiscr began the real play. Mild Hindu, hke 
Icr's Hope, harped on the one string economy to the evident 
disgust of bbersl and open-handed bureaucrats. Contrasted sordid 
poverty an d miserly methods of Ijawrence, Mayo, and Northbrook 
with the rich splendours and bountifiil generosity of Sultan Cunon 
Shah. Present real income 53 millions, hut one million went as 
interest on uniwoductive debt. Paradoxical this. A debt producing 
a million is called unproductive f Could Mild Hindu have this very 
unproductive debt placed to the credit of my account, 1 chink I 
could be happy in spite of its sterility. One million was the premiuni 
paid for fomiue. and yet people wondered there were famines in 
Indio. What else could be expected when famines commanded a 
premium 7 Of the balance, 30 iiulHons was the civil expenditure, and 
the rest represented incivilitieh, Tommy-rot, enlarged spleens, etc., 
etc. In a6 years from 1875, mcreased expenditure was 24}^ crores. 
But this lixi .low for the fifty-thousand horse power Viceroy, «nth 
American aspirations of breaking all records. So next seven years 
aw further increase of iX crorea Well, the Efficiency Birds hod now 
come h omu to roost, and the pagoda tree wu heavy ladGn--«ol witk 
pagoiks but with the Lfficiency Birds. Mdd Hindu, enjoying aiagle- 
blessedness, oppoeed to large establishmenU. Lloyd GeOr|n 
fohd nf Choich Disesubhsbment, so Gokbalr had only Stue Dia 
establi^meni left to choose, and did so very willingly. Concluded' 
by adding another to the long list of crimes, "the crime/' ae 
Und Mayo called it, *'or spending unnecesarily a shilliitg sw 
the army." Advocate-General wishing to get up to defend the 
Government on the plea that it wu not a shilliqg that wu being 
spent unnecessarily on the army, but some milfioo stedu^ 
Knew well the plea of tl-«e Old Man of Lyme, 

Who had three wivn at a tune, 

And when asked why the third, 

Said one wu absurd. , ' 

Andbigeny.Br, wuacrimft « 

Teiqikoaed to his Iqgs prepsntocy to getting 1^* Bq^ o^^mg to 
gt the KwJ^ ^ q ge, could oot gsc ut tiltte i so cobtenied 
hjeseelf with wmnmeif sBence, aod eem iha legi huok on tfaeit long 
Joarncy tn the seeped dm VioeregM tlnm 
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TKe Gunrede. 
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Mqd Iblkv wu in a saiU^^«Nri^^.aiid:, 4 ^ the anny .to 
«out ite CGatttoording to thele^^lL'dl^ fliedottb ■ -Sir Douglu Haig,' 
with a lohk of injured i 1 aiM)cei|fe|l|^,iduepered that the mess Jacket wai 
.^Bodel of eeonomy in detfjk^.and that he wondered if Mud 
Hoftar expected toldien to teakeb inhattle umy in the," altogether.” 

But where's the harm in die tmnxforniatioii of Miles into 
I.a Milo? Hod only to shuffle off the sartorial coil for King, 

Countiy-'-aiid Council. 

Madge, 08 morose os ever, got up to talk of his singular 
principles. Did not think a single soldier was too many in India, 
because there were riots in Calcutta, and—Madge was fearful. 

He was quite satisfied if Finance Itlepartment held on enquiry 
with closed doors to keep out light, air, and non-official members. 

But chewing the end of the previous day's singularity, ca.st his 
vote on the side of an enquiry and his aims round the blushing neck 
of the Mild Hindu, and said, although an Imperialist, he would 
never desert hii non-official Micawber. 

When he sat down, Burma opened up the floodgates of its 
sarcastic oratory. Gates was indeed refreshing in a dreary debate. 

Pointed to " the spirit ol the Jacobin behind the peruasive accents ” 
uf the Mild Hindu, and Gokhalc uneasily moved in his seat, turned 
round, saw no ghust of Robespierre behind him, but only the 
cheerful smile of Cbitnis. Gates on the Sins of Cunimissions was a 
preacher worth listening to Dut the only bin he named was a sin of 
omission Burma was never included m a Commission! Cheer 
up, Burma ' Next time when Government commits anything—even 
the blunder of a Commission—you will get your dasturi all right 
Jealous of Chesterton, Gates perpetrated another paradox and 
adivsed the Government to " retrench by borrowing more.” He was 
" entirely m fiivour of economy where necessary.” So far he agreed. 

But where the difference came was this. It wos never nrmMr). 

Said witnesses, at, Commuliions were inaudible, meaning they were 
never heard. But it was difficult to believe this, for, as he was 
never on a Commission, he was not an eye-witness, and as tncy 
were inaudible, he could not even rely on hearsay. 

After the Pandit, Sobiaon talked of ' Bud-jets ” and " Govern- 
■amentas”, defended the existence of Punkhn coolies and the 
Chiqirasries ogainiit the retrenching tendencies of Gates, and 
declared "a committee of three with one Indian will do so far as 
I am ronceined' meaning ' so long as I aio^mcluded. ’ 

Debate terribly dull again, so the Dowager began drawing 
Unes on the scribbling pad in front of him, and explained Lo Bootlair 
Soheb that they were only new* lines cf economy. Bootlair Soheb 
VB% however, too busy to attend to these, and went on drawing 
afcetches for tai'i Menu cards. Both roused suddenly by the thunder¬ 
ing eloquence of Bbupen Babu. Following the Bengalee and Burke, 
iaifc*d of " the common fallacy of logic ”, and preferred the Giand 
Trunk Rood of popular ronrs’srioiu to the shut-cuts of effinency. 

'fhM time instead of dreaming of Beadon Square, saw lisiims oThimKif 
in St. Stephens, pulverising an extravagant Chancellor of the Exdie- 
quer, and called Sir genml Finance Ministei.’’ In excellent 

alfitantive jingle, deeply deplored the darkness of deiia/hnents. and 
bkuphemed against " the mtue cost of keeping the India Office in 
/itdla,** Was this with reference to the controvesy between Anglo- 
Induuis and Chirol on the me side, and single-handed Morley on the 
uthUTiabout "ogenqy” "cpnltol” and "initiative”, in whidi it is 
nUflged by Anglo-India diat a branch of the India Office is lodged in 
the Indian Secretariat ? Referred to the Simla exodus, and talked of 
*‘the modem appliances for oomforc in hot days”, regretfully 
looking up at t^ motionless fans above, which a retrenching 
Finotioe Member Vould not start in January, though it was hot 
—ftiigW lo be J^tnnnum. The only ventilahon available was the 
vtntilatkm of the'Pandit’s grievances,, and the breexy inanity of the 
FBaujLxQGe.* Peifaapx Government gave itself such airs that none 
obiM ^ spared for the ConncD; or perhaps His Excellency 
«aa albaid of the flames of oontroveny, toad prevented 

it«^mhition--of the ptmkbaa / 
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Hrei. IxnigfeHOiri uck of the sileiKe of Islain, otoi^ for 
bis co^ligionisti !wilh the lofty threat that " we ahall lake good 
core to deal next March with the P.W.D. rather severely.” 

This gave some counge to the Burly Raja to flivour economy. 
Traced his lineage to ancient mib'tory heroes, and in deference 
to his oncesty, said he could not suggest any economy in the Anny, 
but would do so " in the Finance Department” Sir Guy, Orator 
Meston, and lisping Brunyate hugely perturbed about reduction 
of their salaries. 

'lliis too much for Sir Guy, who stood up immediately, in 
spite of being the r3ih speaker. Praised the Mild Hindu for 
the remarkable manner "in which he had presented his heads.” 
Must be remarkable, for Gokhalc still had one head left on his 
shoulders. Perhaps Sir Guy only referred with suave sarcasm to 
the many heads of the demagogic Hydro. Thought Government 
needed no expert consultation to discover the obvious causes of 
growing expenditure, but only lacked " rommonsense and the 
economic instinct ” As regards the employment of Indians, said 
he was waiting for his breakfast egg which Sobroan was hatching 
in the incubating heat of equatorial Madras; by the time he gets 
it, It will perhajjs be a meat breakfast after all. As regards 
independent audit, assured the Council that he was cutting off the 
cluuiis of slavery gradually, and would soon find his auditon patting 
him familiarly on the liack and referring jocosely to a certain in 
the month of November In conclusion, thought it was absolutely 
essential to introduce " greater sobriety in our piiblic expenditure,” 
and immediately signed the pledge himself as a move towards tem¬ 
perance. Announced that all Members of the Executive ro imcil 
"will subject the expenditure for which ihey are individually 
responsible to close scrutiny.” This has now caused a cons- 
ternation among the '.-ooks and the bearers of Honourable Memben 
owing to the ambiguity of the phnLse " individually responsible.” 
Appealed to die Mild Hindu in the name of an infiant vice- 
royalty. Assured hnn that the assurance he now gave was not 
lightly given He knew what a temble struggle had taken place 
in the privacy of the Council Chamber. Finally, described the pr^ss 
of bureaucratic evolution from Sympathy to Support, and from 
Support to Salvapon. 

The Mild Hindu rose to reply, and in the retort courteous 
displayed new powers hitherto unsuspected. Good-tempered 
raillery and scathing sarcasm, cnupled with a mastery of figures 
ru'sed him in the eyes of Madge and Gates to "the bod 
eminence ” of Milton’s Great Hero. Declared th** Orator 
licston had failed to convimx: him, and had not perfaapi 
succeeded even in convincing himself. Cast longing eyes on the 
notes which the Secretaiy had been wntiug in the departmental 
darkness Referring to the noble tale of millions, thnng ht 
h** saw in the skeleton of the Secretariat pigeonholes a ghost 
like Hamlet's luckless parent, said to him, 

" But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of the Secretariat, 

1 could a tale unfold whose smallest item 
Has fried our soles, has frozen the champagne 
That makes our lassies’ eyes like liquid stara ; 

Millions for truffles and for mayonnaise, 

And billions for their mill’ners little bills. 

’T would make the top-knots of the Councillors 
Stand like the flags-staff on Viceregal Lodge, 

I Make each particular hair to stand on end, * 
Like quills upon the fretful Babu’s desk. * 

But blazing indiscretions must not be 
Reported to the non-official fears. 

(See section twelve, Officials’ Secrets Act) ^ 

So you must list, list, list, to the long list 
Of figures excellently cooked by 
A dish not so unworthy of a King.” 
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Th» Comfide. 


KjMounbl* Meitoiii bcUtviiyg in the irudom of catching an 
o^pon^ bf tha focolocb and not the tail, did not permit aof Bpeaker 
to ftep in ^^ctwean Unuelf and the Mild Hindu. Flattery hai as many 
■veet ocee ai adyerrity, and sen jewels in every stone even if flung at 
you and good in everything. So Honourable Meston, in an alUterm 
dve moodt compared Gokhale to Gladstone, and complimented him 
on *' the rare and happy knack of making figuree attractive." Poor 
Qokhalc tcrfibly embarrassed, when many ladies in visitors' gallery 
promptly sent chits through the A.-D.-C, on'duty, asking what his 
corsets were called in the market, and would he send some on approval. 
Kunwar Sabeb, dreaming of old dayn centuries ago, when he 
could steeplechase on anything Jess cumbrous than an elephant, 
wfaiapered to the Tiwana whether Gokhale was really what Meston 
taid of him, and could he make Kunwar Saheb's figure attractive ? 

Having exhausted all the kind words in the Quihait vocabulary, 
Meston, always anxious for the proper balance of Dr. and Cr, began 
to reflect on the physiognomy of Councillors. Said Gokhale’s 
method of giving figures “ mther puzzling to people " and 

went on to give his own, although admitted the Mild Hindu had 
“ scrupulously carried out necessary corrections and adjustments " in 
flgurei presented to C'ouncil. Thin a very tardy recognition of 
honesty in a Congressman, but none the less pleasing. Left 
Brtinyate to account for the increase of 3 millions in army 
expenditure as he had greater " intimacy of knowledge " Himself 
just civil to military men. Kolliiwiiig lawyers, asked Council “ to 
take it from him" that increase in earnings of commercial 
De(iartmcnts more than increased expense, and Council generously 
Spared him a full throated oath or two to eslabhsh his |x)int. .Said 
a million of increase due to 'nercase in land revenue establishment. 
Normal condition of revenue staff was overwork Because poor 
Otpties hod to work twenty-two hours a day, he hail condoned the 
increase in cadre of Collectors ' 

Ap«logir.ed for the prevalence of Penninquomania in the 
Secretariat where, in spite of the Ixird Saheb’s orders of to years 
ago, Secretanes still went on writing and printing reams and reams 
per minute. 

* In a tone suggestive of the desire to amalgamate the two, 
explained that a million of increase due to jails and couiti of law. 
Cunitani demand fur improvements in Jails, Electric light.*: and 
electric fitns were necessaries of life, and the jail drawing-rooms 
ha 4 to be re furnished 111 the interests nf hunuuiity Commenced 
reading from Sir Ali Balia a description of the modern jail;— 

"'I'his is indeed a quiet refuge for world-wcAiied men, a 
sanctuary undiituilied by the fears of tlie weak, or the passions of 
th9 strong 'Ibr poor burglar burdenml with unsaleable 'grab' 
and the reproaches of a venal world sorrowfully seeks an asylum 
her<t' ibis prisontr slumbering peacefully besides his 

Aeyya. He is a covenanted scr\’ant here, having passed an 
examination in gang roobery accomiianied by uolencc and ftrevaricO' 
tion. Uncovenanled pilferers, in for a week, regard him with resfjcot 
4n d envy. Famine and the deprcv.uit{on of silver arc nothing 
to him. Rain or sunshmc bv live.s <n plenty In the long heats 
of summer he while, away the lime with carpet-making, between 
the showers of autumn he digx, like our first parents, m the 
Doctor's garden , and in wmlcr, as there is no billiard table, he 
takes his turn on the treadmill with hifl mates, 'f’he Hoctor has a 
Specific—a brief incainalion (hai A)lay.s every species of iiiflammalory 
discontent. ' lAiok here tny man ? If I hear any more of this 

* infernal nonsense. I'll turn you out of the Jail nedi and crop.' 
Tliis IS a threat that never fads to produce the desired cflict. 

be expelled from jail and driven, like Cain, into the rude and 
wicked world, a wanderer, au lutcast—this would indeed be a 

^cruel ban. Before such a pr^ntiment the well ordered mind of the 
crimihal recoils with horror." 

So effective was tl^e quotation that Council would ha«e voted 
against economy if Meston had called for a division on the spot, 
The Raja of Mahmudabad was visibly afleeted Large tears 


foUad down the oureiqg checkx of Bhupen Babus Sir Gay' 
4gbed, and mamilactnnd a neat faunae for the Jail "where the 
wicked ceaae to trouble and the weary have oome rcat" 

Meston, however, failed to take advantage of this effect aqd 
sreni heedlessly on to explain that '' two more milliona bad gone 
into raising the standard of expenditure on Civil Woiba." As if 
standard of extravagance was not already Li^ in the P.W.D. A 
magnificent elevation all the same, and creditable to the best 
architect in the world. Provinces had swallowed up increase of 
3 millions, and Meston said '' those Hon'ble Members who represent 
the Provinces will be able to say whether the increase of expenditure 
on these munificent services is in any way comparable with what th^ 
desircL” Then turning to his own little morsel, said, '' I have now 
accounted for seven millions.” Bravo Meeton' An excelleut and 
dainty ion houche for only a Secretary to Govemment. Finally 
explained that a million liad provided Sanatogen and Plasmon fof 
*'btrengthening the machinery of control at the headquarters of 
Government,” and pruudly looked at the biceps and triceps of 
Sandow Second. 

Summing up with the tnumphant consdonsness of a Iaw3mr 
who had proved that the offender m the prisoner's dock deserved 
to exchange places with the judge on the bench, said "such is 
the tale of the 9,''^ iiiillioiis b\ winch our civil chaiges have 
increased since laird Elgin laid down office.” Passing his hand 
aflectionatelv over tbi apjXMuiage, said it was '' not an ignoble tale." 
Noble or ignoble, but a deuced long one in all conscience. 

Added he had no time to show in detail the generic causes of 
increase, such as " the demand from oil classes of State employes for a 
higher standard of comfort," mcluding the recent request of Junts 
for the erection of three motor garages for each, and of the Stunt 
Coniishner Sahebs for adding Ball Rooms and Banqueting Halls to 
their bungalows, and the raising of theit salanes lo .the low figure 
of the hnnnranum paid to the Advocate-General. Talked of '' the 
liakiiitf that is hanging over us for the further development 
of the country," wholly ignoring that it was tlie assets in the 
bureBucnicy that deserved lusprnsioH. But before committing 
hari-kaii, asked leave to odd one word more, and palbeticBl^ 
appealed to lI.E. that "it will be my last." In that one last wqtd 
went for late lamentable Viceroy Cutzon Bahadur in whose reipi 
the average inrjea.se of expenditure was jC 1,900,000 whereas 
poor l»rd Minto was satisfied with an excess of £ 600,000 a year. 

Up rose the Note of Intenogation, the picture of self-sufficiency, 
with a glow of conscious pnde on^his otherwise morose face, and 
began to give the Council his " humble opinion.'' Won a tremendous 
victory for the uvilians by using Morley os a camp follower ageiDSt 
the army Quoted late Secretary of State that after all civilians had 
|o decide these questions, provided they were armed with the expert 
knowledge of military authorities, and promptly armed himaelf 
with Sit Edwin Ache Ache Collen, and almost took K. of K. ont 
of the Hhcalb to brandish over the subdued heads of No-More' 
Kjiy and the Scarlet Secretary. Said army was undeniably too 
large. Lord Curzon tiad sent 1 r,ooo troops to South AlVica at a 
hme when a recognition of his own talents as the Astni^mfocmei^ 
of Bellona would have suggested the maintenance of the maxW 
mum force in India. Quoted the Lord of India, giving pxaet 
second and minute of oration. "A storm bod taken place fo 
the tea-cup, the commotion caused by which wdl be felt thousifKfei 
of miles in every milk jug and sugar-basin.” After preasiijg' fot 
a " sbiftinK enquiry "—excellent epithet for a roving CommiMiifofi 
—4elt inclined to be hbenJ, and conceiM " t^ the security of 
the Indian Empire was a matter of paramouitl nnporfonee to me at 
much as to the Onvemment" 

Then came the lAvreaie Bronyate. Deli|MfUlly Usptd in 
DUirfoers, after the/ashion of bpm Poets god Fiqaniiers,; Said the 
^eforated rtxUs of expendicare of Cuizon's time "wont qtberto 
show tht attention which had been given to financial crmiHleiktMnn* 
True, quite true. WhUe the Fhance Member w«i oki 
'' Attention 1 ", the two MQltazy Membfirfl were "ttttdlii^ at eeie ” ( 
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The Comrade. 


MilX Hindu went on with Omtor Meston’s figures, end 
■ lud Honourable Secietaiy had tried to show that not a stiver 
of the q }4 millions of the increase went to swell the revenue 
^de of his persona) budget, and had conclusivaly proved 
it by turning his coat and trouser pocksls inside out. Turning 
to Baby Brunyatc of the lisp^ said he never questioned that Govem- 
uMnt did not get its money’s worth in the army, but it could do 
with a little less of the luxury of spurs and scarlet umrorms. Caught 
H-E. on the horns of a dilemma, and demanded disbandnent of 
part of the anny if the Anglo-Russian Contention maimracturcd by 
llis Excellency was an instrument of peace. 

Madge blushed khaki when the Mild Hindu sent some 
shots home to him. "It was difficult to take such on 
argument seriously." But how else could it be taken ? Madge 
was ready to swear before a goodly number of J.P.’s and Com¬ 
missioners of Oaths that he hod no more strmed into the 
realms of humour than deviated into the domain of sense. 
But the one that tasted the greatest part of the feast of humour and 
the flow of joke was poor Gates. " We are asked to go to the Provin¬ 
cial Councils rather than move this Resolution here " Really ? Oh, 
my mistake I Dear Gates comes from Burma —sentence punctuated 
by loud laughter. Are Commissions always as qlow as Gates ? 

Beg pardon, I had forgot. The suggestion tame from—Bufma _ 

sentence closed with another guffaw. Bloated budget of 
Bombay? Who said it was bloated? Anyway, we did not live 
OD Olhei people's charity. Bui what’s the u^e. Who talks 
of the Bombay budget? Is it not beggarly^i^urna—another 
peal of laughter. Council looked like a whole ward that had 
been given the laughmg gas. Kiinwar .Saheb had to be carted 
array with a side completely split. Why, even Madge omiled 
again I Gateu ‘shut up,* altogether durwata bund. Mild Hindu 
strangely transformed into the Wild Mahratta, had thrown Burma, 


the whole of it, Upper and I^ower, from Bhamo to Terasserimt 
into the teeth of Mister Gates. 

After this turned sweetly towards Sir Guy, who was trembling 
for fear of being blown up in a similar gunpowder plot. But 
gently let off for once with the reiiuirk that Sir Guy could be safely 
trusted to kill, only because he was kind 

Business donethe sword of Damocles hung up for a year 

H.E. aimoiinccd that Council would adjourn till 3tst when 
there would be only a formal sitting that could be left to himself and 
the empty benches. It is rumoured that ladies did not attend, as 
Memliers assembled in pink pyjamas, relieved by several days' 
growth on legislative chins, and that the oratory partook of the 
smoking room humour, mostly contraband 

Petty Larceny. 

Travelling Inspector (cross-questioning the terrified class): 
" And now, boys, who wrote ' Hamlet ’ ? ’’ 

Timid Bov . " P-p-please, sir, it wasn’t me.” 

Travelling Inspector (the same evening to his host, the squire 
of the village). “ Most amusing thing happened to-day. 1 was 
questiomng the class, and asked a boy who wrote * Hamlet,’ and 
he answered, teorlkilly, ' P-p-please, sir, it wasn’t me.' ” 

Squire (after loud and prolonged laughter): “Hal ha I That's 
good i and I suppose the little beggar had done it all the time I ’’ 


“ Evbrv time the baby looks into my face be smiles," mid 
Mr. Meekins. 

“ Well," answered his wife, “ it may DOt^,ex^y polite, but it 
shows be has a sense of humour.” \r, i 
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A young Muliainniad.in M A., Sub-I>epaty Col¬ 
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The G>mracle. 


Februtfy 4 ilk 


fHE PUBLIC DINNER, followed 

by an Evening Party, in honour of the 
Hcm'ble Mr, Sycd Ali Imam organized 
by the leading Hindu and M uhammadan 
gentlemen, in honour of hia appoint¬ 
ment as Member of the Viceroy's Exe- 
Ditivc Council, will be held at the 
Town Hall on Saturday, the ISth 
February i9> 'i at S'* “■ 

Indian and European gentlemen who 
are desirous of joining the Dinner or 
the Evening Party, will kindly send in 
their names to the undersigned on or 
before the 7th February. 

Subscription for the Dinner and 
Evening Party Rs. ao, or subscription 
for the Evening Party Rs. 10 only, to 
be remitted to the Hon’ble Babii fihii- 
pendra Nath Basil, Honorary Treasurer, 
10, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

B NAVA KaisiiNA (Raja Bahadur). 

A. P. M. Addur Rahman ^Nawab). 

iB, British, Indian Street, 

The 9th January 1911 
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Commission Agency. 

CaniiiMB, Trivdiag, 

Advertuhii, and IndentiJig Ageacy. 

Morus.sil riistomcrs always need things 
purrhitsahlr, in Presidency towns By 
dealing wnh large retail Arms they have 
to f»ay high jinces. We can pur- 
chiue the saint things at a much lesser 
rate and supply 'hem to our Mufussil 
clients. 

If'rifr to— 

S. H. H. BEDIL, 

MANACtFA, MOaLFM COMMISSION AGENCY, 

H'lsAan /im/dtuiri, Bellasis Hoar/, 
BOMBAY. 


W ANTED 

ENERGETIC AGENTS 

in all diakricte to puah the sale 
of “The Comrade." For terms 
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109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 
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THE EDINBURGH PRESS 


To “ Old Boys ” 
and Others. 

An Aligarh Old Bo' has been work¬ 
ing at Bombay endeavouring to supply 
your wants. Can srnd you anything 
from a pin to a motor-car at rh«aj>er 
lafrs than you could buy direct from 
Bombay. Will you not send a trial 
order to 

SYED MOHAMMAD A CO., 

Commission 

■33, Frerb Road, FbRT, Bombay. 
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Thoughts on the 
Present Discontent 


by Mr. Mohamed Ali, B. A. (Oxon.) 

Price, As. 8. 

Some Press Opinions. 

. . . Mohm^ All has read widely, and has ihoughj well over tho present condilinns of India. He has the ardent temperament of the Ea-.t, controlled by 
knowleto, and he wwlds apower^l and attrachve mo. Above all he is absolutely honest We recommend the stndy of his brochuie, becansc it is i frank state- 
m the views of many educated Induing and without the sympatSetic appreciation of those mews it is impossible to approach that great problem in the governance 
of India—the position of educated Indians in the State. . Mr M.'huncd Ah haj, found so strong a supporter os the Secretory uf State We bcliivc that hui 
diagnoais of the complaint is snhstantiallv accurate . . .—/Us Tims n/ I.uua. 

. . . TTm le^er will fi^ much that is fresh ami cscellently put iin the perennial topic of Indian discontent The style of the liook is piiiiLint all through, and carries 
the tefldei throogh withoat becoming prosy, we find hckc a romhinatiun of cullore ami common sense, and knowledge of Imth East and West, tIic originality 
which we have mentioned as a dislingmshing characternlie of hw book appears fot in hu thesis hut in his presentment of it. .— 7 Ae Afadrat Ttmts. 

... Mr, Mohamed Ah is right in his prescription for the present fever. We commend the booklet to the thoughtful — 71 l« S/»pi, n. 

... He w paiticnlarly frank in certain of his views what he Mly^ licmg well worth the careful attention of Englishmen and other-, wlio are really doirous of gciting 
at the point of view of men whose minds are not always open b<Mkj .1 (TOiden parties smd mere ceremonial gHtheiings ,—MvrntHg Post 

. , . Haey and Lhonghtfiil arUcles Their literuiy i-ierit is liy no means thmr least attraction, and the piquancy of the i-tylc will stiinuljt« thought. — 7 Vie fnihan Spectator. 

■ ■ ■ We Bcccfit his aMursnee that he made a e(in'.cicntions effort to ceS. down wliai he and many of his countrymen feel, without malice and also wiilioul cowardice. 
TAo Bombay Gaiei/t. 

. . . Every thnughtful Ir iiu and Lnglishraan who would like to sec India well and wisely rnlcd might learn something ami profit m jch by a perusal nf the " Thoughts 
on the Piesent Discontent,*’ as written by a Mnhamedan gent-.'man vho shows no hiaa either on the one side or the other. He takes a Lomincm-iLnsc view of die 
question and bestows praise or blame ciilier on the rulem or toe ruled os he thinks it is necessary His remaiks are generally pungent and witty The pamphlet 
conUuU a good deal uf honest straightforward critiusni which makes It a most valuable wlditmn to tlmt moss of literature which ihc present situation in IncLn has 
evoked In the pubhe press —Htwdts Pairtot. 

. . . Ml*. Mohamed Ali disclaims allegiance to any nf the po'ibcal parties or prejudice or either side, hut he justifies his oulspokcnncas which is put into print quite 

fegaidleas of anybody's imeaM conscience.An opi.'iion is no gom'l unless it is sUting; but it is not neccsmrily strong— in fact it is essentially weak—if it 

IS violent or deur ous. In Mr. Mohamed All's little brochure wr Iiave strength, but we lieve neither delirium nor vinlrnu*. — 7 'Ai Parsi. 
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99 The Latest Thing in Typewriters. 
The Blickensderfer new Models. 


Visible writing, alignment perfect and permanent, interchangeable type, good manifolding 
and stencil cutring, direct inking, direct printing, high speed, great strength, small upkeep 

Greatest Advantage. Smallest and most easily portable. 

"BUCK”No. 5. ThoIravolbr’t friend. NO TOY. Wrigheonly 10^ Ibs. WITH Cue. 

Price, Rs. 165. 

**BLICK'' Nt>. 7. The Author’s friend. Weighs only 

Price, Rs. 200. 


’’BUCK” Nos8. (New pattern). The business many’s friend. 

Price, Rs. 2^. 


12i lbs. WITH C.M. 
Wetcheonly 13| Ibs. 


Mora than a doran varieties of type to select from. Type wheels for 
Indian Characters are now being prepared. 

The " Oriental *'( new pattern ) will write eit^sp from right to left as in Arabic or from left to 
right as iif English. Tnis is the only Machine that viH write in either direction at will. 


IP YOU TRX A "BUCK." 
YIOII WILL BUY A ** BUCK.” 


Price, Rs. 280. 
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ADVERTISE! 

ONE PICE and LESS PER WORD. ** 

Have you .anything to buy or sell or let on hire ? 

Have you a situation vacsuit? 

Do you need a situation? 

IF SO gJJUl; THE COMRADE - 

Advertiser’s address must be added to and paid for as put of advertisement 
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r Please fill in the above Wnn and forward it fviM nmiiittmci to—] 

'■ THE manager of - THE COMRADE,” 

109. RtPON SraisTp 

Please give consecutive insertions to above advertiaeeiofrt for winch I 

stamps worth (or am remitting per M. O.) Rs. As. 


Namt, Address, 

Pitelsdhr Bi L. MOKtoTatThs CakoMOeasitl Pitattog 
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A Journal. Edited by ^ Mohamed All; 


V a 

- 

Stand upright, speak thy tben^ht, declare 




The truth thou hast, tliat all may share 

■ 


Be bold, proclaim it everywhere. 

‘I": i 



They only live who dare 1 

’ b 



—Morris. ' _!. 


Calcutta: Saturday, February II, 191 j. 
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been such as to red»iem its sunset gloom. The Sham-i-Awadh is 
indeed not without its twilight, and old memories of declining sun¬ 
light arc revived by the munificence of the Taluqdars. Three lakhs 
and a quarter is not indeed such an enormous sum, and the 
'I'aluqdars can multiply it several times without feeling the 
pinch of want, or even missing it greatly. But the response was the 
readiest, and no agitation was needed As the telegram from Lucknow 
says, two or three lakhs more may confidently be expected from 
some of the Taluqdars that liave nil yet contributed, and from the 
poor people in Oudh, who are perhaps the most hospitable people 
on earth. We trust, from the white heat of enthusiasm of which 
we have heard from our correspondents, that before His Ffigfaness 
'he Aga Khan leaves for Europe, Oudh with its barons and 
its humbler folks would be able to liand him half the sum named 
by the Moslent learlei a.s siifRdent for a start The Rajas of 
Jaliangirabad and Mabmudabad deserve the best thanks of their” 
co-religlonists for the welcome they accorded to the Deputation. If 
Calcutta and Bengal maintain the same zeal as was shown ten days 
ago, and the rest of India responds equally liberally, the confident 
prediction of H £. Sir George Clatke that the Aga Khan u'ill get 
his University will MS fully justified 


N.B.— 7Ae idanager requests such gentiemen as have hitherto 
been supplied with cepies of The hut have not informed 

the Manager of their iutaUson to become subscribers tf the Paper^ 
to do so on receipt of this issue. If they wish the baper 

to be discmtmued—mkkh it is presutaed vetyf few will wish—they 
sAouid write to the Md»qg» to that rjfn. U SHilnMV will be consj^d 
, 1^10 i otisenif and the next issue of *' The Vomdade ” will 
who fait to write to the contrary her VteP. IhsC, /hr the amau0^f 
the annual subecr^lion. 


'4 


Notes^ 


As WE goto Press, we hear by wire from Rampur that His Highness 
I Q' 111 I Nawab Saheli has given the Princely dona- 

n Oignt ^ ^ largest that haa 

yet lieen annuunced Kampur has always been the first in the field, 
and since the help given to Aligarh in ita infancy, the Nawabs ofRam- 
puT have been the % ice-Patitms of the College. The present Chief was 
the first in give ii donation of half a lakh to the College when 
it sorely needed help after the death of its founder. But all this 
has not touched the high-water mark of Rampur generosity, 
and we shall not be content with anything less than a Hamid 
College at Aligirh. His Highness haa now definitely announc'd 
his intention of going abegging for his people, and wo may 
confidently sa) thiil the University is now signalled “ in sight " 


Honest 

Swadeshi. 


M ■ 


none is ilow alive who saw Oudh in all its morning 
ic glory when it gave asylum to the poets and 

painters of ruined Delhi, there are not a few 
/\widtl. ^ cherish the old memories of the muni- 
£cenoe ol the latter day Court at Lucknow and the generosity of the 
jmndeeB m thy neighbouring Taluqas. But the princely benefoc- 
^ days did not often fall to the lot of the deserving. 

' AlM in the peges of Ratan Kath, tl.at .inimitable Inimourist who 

HiofeeassA the Revenue AgeO!,Surayya Begum asrd Salarut classes should be educated at public expense, 

^ atni UM plfiiQpa of 4 iia^tes of Oudhof 20 years ago 

" aiw aketdied^with a rutUeitf i<|lism that becomes tragic in spite of 
Iba rkhiMj|jj^'ii»-biiiiiour. But the response to the clarion call of 
Khan from the province of an9(ent AJuddluya haa 


If a hii>torian of to-day chronicles not only the facti of Indian 
politics but also political tendencies he would 
leave our posterity greatly puzzled with ^he 
changes in 'the ideals of the Indian peopjf 
and their rulers. Only a few years ago 
die Anglo-Indians looked askance at the higher education 
of Indians and recommended that the masses 


rather than the 
and that for 

higher education the upper and the middle class should provide them¬ 
selves. Now that various communities in Ii|dia such as the Mussnl- 
mans, the Sikhn, the Kayastlm, and the Rajputs, and in the Hindu 
' Xollcges at Benares and Poona the general body of Hindus, are coming 
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forwArd tp provide for and control higher education more largely 
than before, and the upper and middle classea are clamouring for 
the education of the massea, one mrasea the old enthusism for the 
ideal of ten years ago. Again, when the Government began to 
encourage technical education and the industrial movement 
generally, educated India was buarnaous that this waii meant as a 
blow to politirol development and liberal education. Rut now the 
lion. Mr. Miidljolkar perhaps finds tlie Government less zealous 
than himself in the cause of industrial exfiansion, and the Swadcshists 
not unoUten accuse it of hostility to their movement. Re that as 
it may, in Bombay the Government a.% well as the [leopic have 
proved that honcM SwniLihi has Htill aiSent supporters and warm 
adlirrenls, and Sir George f'larlie may well claim that the ‘I'ata 
Hydro-EIcctric Scheme is an ohjed lesson to the whole of India. 
It owes Its iiirepiion to that valiant cajitani of industry and practical 
pioneer of thi. .Swadc-shi movement, the late Jamsetji Nusserwanji 
lain, and its fruilKin to the persesering /.cal of hi«. sons, .Sir Domb 
and Mr. Ratonji, and hi.s cousin Mr. K I), Tata. Fur years and 
years the scheme was thought over and matured, and much money 
was spent in invcstigatii^ its practicability and [Kissihilitics with 
t!in help of ciciicrls from nil pares of the world llis Excellency Sir 
George Clarke laid the foundaiion-sronc a few days agii, and in the 
course of his speech explained the character and magnitude of 
the scheme. There is a head of 1,734 feet, ten times as great 
as that of the Niagara, and four times as great as the one at Causcry. 
The scheme was sufTiciciit to supply 30,000 E H.P. esti¬ 
mated on the basis of 3,fioo working hours [jer annum, hut provision 
had been made for the enlargemenl of the scheme to 50,000 
E.ll.P. The liOncashire Mill-owner pays about 7/6 {ler ion foi his 
coal, pjid ifi still perfectly ready to inslal electricity at a ha’penny 
to three farthings (irr unit His competitor in Bombay jiays 
j£i-e-g per ton of 10 per cent less calorific value, and must bless 
the 1'atas for providing him with power at the extremely low late 
of '55 annas per unit, free of all charges for machinery anj iis 
upkeep Two Railway Companies, the S M. and the G. I 1 *, had 
estimated the cost |ier H.P at one anna. But the new scheme 
a would supply U at about I uniia This spulU krgtr iirontt in the 
Romliay Mills, some of which lutve had unforliiijately to sitspeud work, 
And we hope it will also mi an .smaller hours of v'ork for the factory 
hands. The smaller works of the (^uvery give a r'^tiini of 14 t'i per 
cent-, and at this rate we are confident that the siuircholders of the 
new enter}irise have skilfully coiubuied profits with patriotism. While 
Bengal 4|ill hankers after a dcsiruclive hoyLOtt, Bombay has launched 
A mogiiifireni ronstrurlive scheme of true Swadeshi Bravo, Bombay ! 


Wk HAVb great pleasure in publishing in our • orrespondence 
« 1 . r columivi the letter of Mrs. Sakliawat 

CidUCfttiQll O Hnsain, whose husband, cut off prema- 

Moslcin Glris. turcly, has left Rs. io.oco for the educa 

tion of .Moslem giids, and who is supplementing that legacy by the 
still more \aluablo gift of her own xervicos in Ihc cans.' of her more 
ignorant sisters. We are informed that Mix Sakhawat Ilouin is an 
oxceiidingly well educated lady, and that besides being an excellent 
writer of Urdu and Bengali, she knows a fan amount of English alro. 
The price ot such a worker among Mohlem women is indeed above 
rulnc-s and it will be roost deplorable it the commuruiy is deprived 
ofhei valuable services for wont of a fitting response to her appeal. 
Tim Moslem University could not have drained the whole of Bengal 
and Itlh it dry, and wc trust the few thousands that would enable Mrs. 
Skkhawat |Hoiuuii to commencu work would not be deniccl( to 
'her It is not very convenient, nf.r prrliapa exiiedieni, to have Girls' 
Schools for the Mussalmam, for the Malioincdan girl has not to 
compete like buys in the world outside the senana. As has been 
customary in the best periods of Islamic history, her education 
should be imparted to her in a household. Her place is at her 
mother's knee. Wc apuld therefore suggest that Mrs. Sakhawat 
Hosain should oi^ise a teaching school for and Csfatus, who 
could be employed in the households of such people as could afford 


to have a small tuaitab for the girls not mly of their o^in family 
but also of the poorer people in the mukaUa. Thia will provide a 
source of income to many needy widows for whom Mrs. Sakhawat 
Hosain herself most have a keen sympathy, and also supply Girls' 
Schools of a type that suit Moslem social conditions with the 
teachers that they now wofully lack. We wish the noble lady, vdio is 
so 'seir-sacrifidtigly devoting herself to the cause of her sisters^ every 
success, and assure her that the Comiade will ever give her the 
support she may need unasked. 


H.E. 

Sir George 
Clarke and the 
Moslem Uni¬ 
versity. 


Sir George Clarke, who is doing more tor the 
education of the Bombay Presidency than per¬ 
haps any previous Governor, has not neglected 
the Miissalmans. On the 2nd instant, His.Excel- 
lency presided at the annual distnbuiion of 
prizes to the pupils of the four schools under 
the management of the Anjuinon-i-Islam of 
Bombay and Her Excellency l^dy Clarke gave away the prizes. Sir 
George pleaded for raising the leaching in the Vernacular Schools 
to the 4th standard and for the starting of a Girls' School. He 
advocated the cause of the many bright Mahomedan boys who need 
help in attaining the education which would enable fhcuyNLCnler 
upon walks of life which poverty denies to them, and cnciM|[[|Hk!the 
hope of the MussaJiiians that Bombay will ere long have a MolHKlBn 
College of its own. His Excellency was confident of the success 
of the Aligarh University Movement and brushed away the usual 
objection that such movements were likely to accentuate religu^s 
differences. A Moslem educatiunal institution, besides providing 
special teaching of the general doctrines of Islam, can, according 
to Sir George, also handle effecuvely the language question which is 
the great stumbbngblock m the Western Presidency, and His 
Excellency was confident that “ it need^ not follow that Moslem 
young men will develop separatist tendencies whic*!! it is most 
desirable in the true interests of India to avoid." We heartily share 
His Excellency’s views and hix confidence in the non-separatist 
tendencies of such institutions. 


A 

'i 

.A-. 


We llxrnt fium a telegram of Reuter, dated Telicran the znd 
» j instant, that Mu’tamid Khan, the (ruvemew 

I he CdXpeCted. Ispahan, and his nephew were shot by 
the ex-Chicf of Police, who is a Russian subjet t and had taken 
refuge in the Russian Consulate, and that it was understood that 
he will not be surrendered. A |lay 'aier we leaint that the 
Governor is progressing favourably, his nephew is dead, and that 
money nu tiers were the cause of the murder. Two days after Oie ' V- 

wire announcing the first outrage, Reuter wired again and announced t '' 

a still greater outrage. Saru-ud-dauUh, the Finance Minister, while 
returning from the majlis was shot by two Armenians and subfe- ^ . 

quently died. 'Ibe assaasins had agam the proud privilege of being 
Rusian subjects, and the Russian Legation, while refusing to ^ 

surrender the man who attempted to murder the Governor of Ispahan j' 

and succeeded in murdering his nephew, demanded the mnender X 

of the two assas^ of die Minister from the Parstan aqfhoiHi«a< ^ 

We wonder at the silence of the Anglo-Indian Pms on the subject 
of these outrages ; but perhaps nothing more could be expected y 
when the English Press itself is speechless—we prefer to behevc—^wich ? 
horror. This is in remarkable contrast to the pratesta of the * 
British Press and public against what is called the misplaced l^iency f 
of Lord Gladstone in South Africa , and we fear the diffe^ce ik ; 
too glaring to pass unnoticed in India and the £a^ generally. The '' 
Persians who had been ground down by tlie dvspoMm of centuries . | 
had, at the sacrifice of thousands of lives of Vave moi arid j 
braver women, worked for the ni|A>ductioi\ of conslitutioi^l 
Government, and had at last succeeded. But the Very powers j; 


that bad lympatbised with them in dleii heroic efforts ^r .freedon^ | ^ 
now set up such a high aumdoid of efllcienqg (or an. wfimt | 
Government tl^t the Feniaosaiid those who weee hyierested in ^ 
their ultimate destiny feaied and trembitid for the and 1 | 
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i. integrity Cf PecuU. The Government neverthelew strove for the 
I «8uhliBbment of peace and order, and succeeded in a fair measure. 

1 Things were distinctly improving, as the Speech from the Throne 

\ .fully testified, and the Ministers of the Crown very rightly decided 
i to await further developments before pressing their hard terms 
J for instant reform. But now the “ further developments " of Persian 
I polilics have token a turn which nobody will deplore more than the 
I fhends of Persia in India and elsewhere. A scrifes uf brutal 
murders takes place, and it is the officials most repugami to 
’ Russia that ate the victims. Russian subjects arc the culprits, 
and the Russian IjOgation, while refusing to surrender the crimuial 
that has sought refuge in that sanctuary of des[Jcradoes, 
baa the hardihood to demand the surrender of the other 

two also, whose persons would presumably be regarded just .is 

^ saaed. To top it all, a delightful joke is cabled to us by Reuter— 
! that the motive of the crimes was connected with money matters' 
^ Well, there is little to be surprised at in all this Have wc not 
i known the Muscovite long enough, and that thruiigh our British 
^ teachers ? But that was in the days when every morning we espected 
i at Peshawar. Things have I'hanged since then, and that 

i wondcnul instrument uf peace, the Convention, has changed nothing 

. more radically tljan the character of the Slav He it now a perfectly 

1 jieaceful person, and all these murders are noihing but ntiivfi or 
illusion. The Potsdam 'nterview n<ay, however, be equ.illy fertile 
in changes, and we are following the advice of Mi \s(ii]itb to Mr 

2 Balfour and sedulously cultivating the attitude of jiaticnt cxpcrmncy. 

2 The drift of diplomacy is dark, an Isi^ hid by the veil, 

I Who knows the ways of the world, how God will bring them 

about? 

Shall we weep if a Persia fall ? Shall we shriek if a Turk^;. fa.! ^ 
Or an infant (^nstiUilion be ruled with rml or with knout ? 

We have not made the woild, and He that made U will guide. 






Inoia, as Lord Morley said, is perhaps the only Empire of G.'eat 
•t " Britain It ia India with a sixth of tne world’s 

, I 1 population and a vast stnirb of tern lory that 

Without Inc ijjig gf to Jfjs Majesty Yet 

PnnCC. we leain, .n the .SfiCfich fioni the Throne, that 

in May next the Imperial Conference will niuet, at which only 
the Cbci' Ministeis of the Selfgpvernng Lhjaimioiis and of the 
Mother Country will unite in counsel regarding luaiters of ioipot' 
tance submitlei by the respeclive Government., Tins means that 
India is to be left oat and no settlement car be arrived at of the 
tlwniy (^uesiioD of Indian immigration 'nto he C'^Ioiiies This i.>. 
indeed deplorable, and we do not know how laird Crewe un justify 
the omission of India from such a conference *n ih>; ciircniritH <n yrar 
Wt would Btroi g)y urge on the attention of ine t/ovcrriiieiit 
of India the absolute ncco'ibUy of a full and hank discubnon m 
Imperial Coufetence of this, perhaps the u.obt iiopoiUiil, problem 
which British staLeiimanship is callrd upon to BuiVc sud, 

little minds and great Empires seldom go iogeih''r, and il rh. ininjs 
of emr statesmen remain as little as they now .ipjje.'u to b-:;, Burku 
imy be true after all, and the Enipiro may shnna lo <iie sir^ of the 
prC'Scohday Imperial conceptions Ai*it Omen ■ 




Et Cetera. 


The /tcuRE ok Eight ■ The Sociaiistg' Ih^vEN. 
, Ei^t hours to work, 

' Eight liours to play, 

Eight hours to sleep, 

* Eight liob a day. 


. The jJI^Utta Hog Show has been remarkably successful. Many 

lOtUemen Wered. 
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To Christians and Jews, Mussalnians and Parsecs who would 
attempt to define it, Hinduism oRiers the greatest of puzzles. They 
are familiar with the idea of a revealed book, and even the most 
revolutionary reformers among them con only display a rebellious 
rwiginality in justifying the latest social practices and philosophical 
theories by reference to an ancient but obscure text, or inter- 
preting it in a novel manner. There i.s thus a cermui rigidity 
about Christianity and Judaism, Islam and Zoroastrianism which 
is only compensated for by a certain definiteness and precision. But 
Hinduism is progressive m a sense that no other religion in the 
world appears to be, and it is conceivable that in a few years 
ardent reformers in.iy claim for the words of a Ranade or 
'Niyajirao Gaekwar the same sanctity that attaches to the Vedav 
and the Purans. M. Augustin Filoii, writing in the Revue de deux 
said, " Brahminism is n1 a unique tolerance: it authorises 
all creeds, or r.ither it annexes them , and more singular still, 
it conserves lli« m all. India has not up to the present time 
acquired the histone sense. She is not conscious of her religious 
evolution. Her p.isi apyieared to her in a simultaneous vision, 
which makes her never of the picscnt. What she believed .it 
one tune m hci husiory, >ihe thinks she still believes, and she does 
not dare to disavow it Brahminism is a religion into which 
cveryibiTig has .'ntcred and from which nothing has come out.” 

It is this which bailies those who on the analogy of other faitlis 
.Tltompt to demarcate Hindus and Hinduism. Tlie Hindu scriptures 
are a palimpsest on which successive generations havei inscribed 
their thoughts and creeds, and from which not a line or dot 
has been erased in the process. The followers of other faiths seem 
to discover contradictory texts, but to the Hindu himself the 
contradiriioD does nut jxlsi Aa M. Inlon says, “ no heterodoxy is 
I'ossiblc in a place wiicre there is no wcU-deiined orthodoxy.” 

Need we Ih be -.uiprisrd if in Islam or Christianity there 
always gi>3i on a struggle between schisms, each of which calls the • 
other h<.ieLic or infidel, and tries to exclude it from the pale of the 
faith , while Hinduism go«'s on absorbing every new creed to which 
a quondam Hindu gives his allegiance in preference to the faith uf 
fii.s furefathers ? Need we wonder that in the Convention of Religions 
at Ailaha'ijad, IsUni should h<ivc been ckssc'd as a faith distinct 
from frhristaniiy and Judaism, Liough Moslems believe in the Old 
and New 'IVstaincnts; while the taiths of the jams and the Sikhs, tho 
Arya ; nr.d the rrahmos, should have been classed as so many 
brnnehes of Hinduism? “ The more the blooms m the parterre," 
•ays the H.ndu, “ the better and more bc.mtiful the garden will look." 

But Avhen oiici’ we arc outsidf' the beautiful garden of phUosophy 
iuhI vtc]! into the l.'ind of social ixility, the v.iriety of the bloom-s has 
.iditfiTont effi-r t on our impressions of the parterre. Contrast the 
moral hiciiT^hy oJ Brahmins, in which the humblest is superior 
tc the man of m iny mdliuns, and holds his head higher than the 
greatest /ilinorrai, with the P.xnchama, or th>' man of the fifth caslc, 
whose '.vr'-itth and position, if he succeeds in spitu of a million obsticles 
in atuiuing them, will not entilic him even lo standing room m 
an asst mUy of th^ other four ClIsIcs, nor admit him as a humble 
worshipper mto the temples of ibeir gods. It is cceiccivablc for a 
non-Hindu like Sir Ilerbert llii'ey, -Sir Btimfylde Fuller .ind Mr. 
Valentine Cliirol lo l.iy undue stress on the disparity between 
the two cla.sses, 1.^01 us therefore liMr Mr Subeiir, who dclmreij 
H Lui/re some time ago in Bombay on the Depressed Clas-st^. 
Jlt'ssaid ihiit “ the book of knowledt'c was clos(.d to them. .Society 
had no repose for them. Aspiration', .-.nd iJimIs they lud none* 
Their degrading position was iinctiuned by the .incient law, and 
sanctified by what was known as relig'tm, and their exclusion from 
soaety was complete. Their name was held in abomination and 
thdi very touch was held to pollute " 

There is no doubt that the condition of^hc^c helots has aitrar- 
ted the notice and sympathy of Hindus educated ori WLstern lines# 
The Social Conference has dealt with this question from lime to 
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IIbMi uid the Md plight of the UntoucbablcB hui been the theme of 
many bb eloquent appeal on the platform axul in the Frcu. But it 
does not ecem that in epite of sudt eloquent recognition of the Fatlxer- 
hood of G(Jd and the Brotherhood of Man, m spite of the glcmous 
visionH of Ihc Parliamenl of Man and the Federation of the IV'orld, 
and all the glib talk of Liberly, Eqilality. and Fraternity, there » any 
amelioration in the condition of the bonrled serfs of India which 
could bo traced to the ailive eflbrls of educated Indians. They 
are still what they a[ipcar to have been befbre the dawn of history 
For thtm at kail the day has not yer dawned; and the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of Madras malp well ask, "Well, what aie 
you going to do 7 " 

It appears to ii.s that in order to help the depressed and the 
downtrodden, we must have a social survey, just as wo liave pressed 
the Government lor an industrial survey of ihr- country We must 
know where to find such ixiopk , we iiiusi discovei their various 
disabihlics us well us ihcir present |)Otcnlialilics ; and we must 
ascertain their (snet number, This is the only si.ientifir way to 
begin an organised movement. lUitthis- unhappily for us and for 
tht classes we arc understood to desire to benefit—is cxacfly what 
we do not wish to do 

Mr. Gait, the Census C^omniissioncr, consulted Provincial 
Census Supcrmltudents n.s to the fcasibiliiy of fianiing un accurate 
estimate ol the tiunihcis of these classes and the standards ulncli 
should lie adopted for the puriKise It was not unnatural to hoia' 
that, in spue of the rliiniours of those who w’crc resiHinsihlc for the 
sod condition of the Depressed Classes, the social refiirineis of India 
would welcome such on einimciiilion, and help in sekrtmg suitable 
biundards. Put in India at least the unexpectid is sure to h-ipicn . 
and the So<’ial Reform Conlcrcme unanimously [usstd a n soliilion, 
that " no attempts should be made in the t‘eiv.ii.s ruruds to introduce 
artificial diflimclion amfiiig the classt i, and that ,ii inis i omuirtimi, 

It view's with great concern the reieni circuliir issued by Mr Ci'it, 
regarding the Dupiesscd CUssc. ’ How aiipropuale such a rcstilu 
tion is for those who proless if work lor I'u. Dipif-^sid C' lssts nuj 
be judged if one compucs this action of theirs, , ly, lo .i rci'rimnufl ol 
‘ Us consulates in India udmm.'sli icl by the Girn’ini fimunniieni 
fjr prc'iiaruig a h*?! t'f loLiiliUcs who.e ihc siili nf (ieimui i,oods 
could be pushed . oi to ,i jirotctl liom liic Moiulu'stei C’h<nibfi of 
Commerce to the tlovuinmciil of Indi.'i a.,vii',i its undcitak'n^i 
;i survey of Unds oii wle.h cotton could be giown A till, ml 
distinction^, inikid' Did it strike these nidci i and passicaiite 
lovers ol iheii depressed fiUow-bcmif'. that the artificial distmci’m- 
of whirl, they cnmpl-iin is n Luicy to du Gfv.;rinnent fiom ihns' 
dim and di^thul diijs, whin the aboiiuu.e* were l>.nng c xtonmnatea, 
pushed into the hast eoeg. iv I eliniaa.s, or roiivnud into tl-' 
bond slaves ol nn \dv.uic*ing Aryan civiluiiiion ? The raitlemaii who 
framed tlic Kesolulmiiof the So. hI Coni, tmcc mast be conun-UuliiUi' 
on lin .sense .,r hunioiir, foi it is 'ii>t oft<"U inai ftnlhi,>,iBsiic rcfoinier*: 
permit thcniselvei the libeiiy of it jck ■. To Mr. fiiiu we oti's om 
heartfelt sjniiiuhy as the \if.tim ol ihr i,ites' iwriiotie jisi 

The in’esiio.’, hfls, howLvti, amither noiciwcuhv ii.s,)ect. \\\ 
do not think ih.it ihv C\-i .I's cnuineriui..n is undertaker with-my 
pluloM'phic or ieli,;i(ius nujlne, or n'eii with a view to help the 
soiittl rc'oiuicr dietll) The veiy lum.: niggesis that it is in 
udnunisliarivc m. .e'ire, nn.l iiirfiom hel'gio'i being coiieemed ir 
its inceptmn, it has vxerf^sed a lip^'i!.- and obstuctive mfinence in 
uirmcr umci We may. .'.rieinre. lake it that jn expenditure of 
sqn.e thirty lakhs ol puhli.- ino'v'v and iK; employment oi about 
^»5 lakhs of men, ore mten.J.*d lo serve n i "cful purpose in the Adm^lis- 
Irnlioii of the roui'iry, H this is so, we venlare lo lisk why Govem- 
mciii h.!"! ivLcii at .•'uch |vaii^ .o sat sfy li c Hon. Mr. b. Sinha, who 
has strenuons'v oppc>j‘d the Gail Girciilar, that the angels arc not 
nil on hiS side 

On the 3’d Jiuuiai|v Mr. Sinha informed tlie Government that 
‘•public feeling" still showed “intense dissatisfaction" caused by 
the Gait Circulai. It is not permitted to the Covemment to piUoiy 


the croMonaiminer in the witness-box. *** " 

w venture to ask him what be exactly meant by « public fce^ VoA 

whether he included m his " public " the voicelesa miUioos who •» 
too depressed to show " uiten.se dlssatisfacoon " even when caused , 
by greater wrongs than the issue of a Circular. Ho does not 
certainly forget "the classes proposed ro be classified o» the BOW 
lines ” Ho asked the Government whether it had a mandate ftom 
the dumb constituency of the depressed. But he ignores the fact 
h.. was no better than an ambassador without bis cre¬ 


dential. Had he the warrant he sought to see ? Again, was it the 
"public ” that hod laid down “ the lines adopted at the last census " 
to which he now demanded a " strict conformity ? " 


Not content with the apology offered by the Government for 
daring to throw light on statistics, for the compilation of which it 
alone was resixinsiblc, and for which it alone laid down the lines, 

Mr Sinha riddled a defenceless Government with some more interro¬ 
gatories on the 25th of January. “ Who dares to define Hinduism for 
purposes of the Census? Is it the non-Hindus, or still that old 
offender, the Government?" 

The spei'tacle of the Supreme Government taking cover behind 
liladcs of gro.s'i and making trenches no bigger than those which an 
average baby may dig in the sands at the seaside, is not u very edifying 
one indeed. Now, we have heard of sportsmen whose maiksmansltip 
IS such that the bystander would find the target to be the safest 
place wiiluii a mile radius We would not accuse the Hon Mr. Sinha 
ol such random shouting His questions were, in feet, well directed 
and he secured a buH’s-eye each time. Hut we still hold that the safi^si 
place for the (Government was at the target It could have said 
w'ithout any otlenrt that it regrets if intense dissatisfaction nos been 
caused to the higher i.istes by the Gait Circular, but iliat the dissatis¬ 
faction was unrL.u>uii,vb1c ,ind perhaps disci editable to educated 
men , that in coiibulling the Census Superintendents about suitable 
st.-ndard" for ascertaining the numbeis of the Depressed Classes, 
the Ciovernmenl intended lo serve an admuiistrativc purjwse, and 
that for ihn purpose the standards of a icligion which, ni'tording to 
ihe nutn^ " Is compif’lieiisivo enough to embrace witlim its 
(old tin- Ciistmg religions of the world," were not U'leful, no- 
muld iliLy bfc always rel.cd upon to have been fixed with absolute 
disinif lesieilm,.'-, that it was neither necessary nor desirable 
to be ronl. Ill with a far fiom accurate classification, which the 
(,i7VLiiniiLMi had itself adopted in the earlier dixades when the 
ethnological and social knowledge of the country mid its people 
v\.i: veiy diTcclive, and that the <'impioremciit could not be 
d(!i'ii.."d lor an indefinite period during aliich Mr. Siuhii touid 
convert " tne public ’’ he reprebcnled to the view of the Govemmeq^ 

We do not know wl iit the Government intends to do. In another 
month the aciun’ enumeiatiop will be over and the work of tabulation 
and ihrriwing hglii on the statistics and explaining then orec’se 
bearing and siginfivaTicc will begin The replies of the Census 
Suiierintendents must by this time have come, and there is barely 
sufficlciu nine to issue instructions to lakhs 'jf enumerators of all 
slrndei. of ilensjty and ignorance, and to make sure that the Obstinate 
and the unruly do not disobey them. If a Press 
was nei:cssary tr^ aUay ilic dissatisfation of Mr, Sinba's public, one 
1.1 necessary to clear the doubts of a larger public which the replies' 
of the Hon Mr. Duller have created in great abundance. 

We arc not, perhaps, far wrong in reading between the t^ueationB 
oC the Hon. Mr. binha a reply to the representation of tl|Q AlU 
India Moslem League on the subject of the CeAsus. We do not 
think It is desirable iliat the followeia of one region Aould bO 
permitted to have voice m settling who is to be*excluded from 
the pale of another religion, and if the AD-Iiidia Mosk^ league 
has doho so, it has exceeded the wen<defiited limits hf iu acrivi^ 
ties, and has givxn to the Hindus needless oflence. But when the 
principle of numbers is tbe ruling principle in the adthtnistnlkm. 
of the country, and when Hindu politiciwia insist, in seaaonr 
and out of season, on the teat of numbers in rei^feBeaintk|D» 
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«nd.iplfae puMte senrice H w cta^'X **“ cflmprtwc* 
«f tbt MttsMdfMngi to Mk thtt a more rigid lyatom of dwii* 
flcitkn BhouW bo Bdoptod thMi the philotophic system of an 
4ll«ml9recing oreed. TheSikhaand the Jains may be Hindus in 
leligiou or race, but in politics they refused to be classified as such, 
^ the address of the Sikh Sabha to Lord Minto and the iiieraonal 
of the Jains to H.E. Sir Geoige Clark-, give the he. direct to such 
4m assumption. Similarly the action of the Namasudras of Bengal 
and the petitions from other lovi caste communities, published m 
the Blue-boc*a on the reforms, imploring Government not to commit 
the defence of their interests to the higher casles, go far enough 
to show that the time has come to define Hinduism on reasonable 
lines. If these classes arc excluded for politiral purposes from ihe 
pale of Hinduism, the proportion of,Muhsalmans to high caste Hindus, 
which alone arc now prachcally represented m the Councils and on the 
local bodies, would be i to 2 and not i to 3, as it now appears to be. 
Under these circumstances, it will not be fair to hJatuc the Lca;,nc 
for having raised this question before the neM elecUoiis to the 
Councils take place, pciliaps under regulations more after 'he heart 
of the Hon. Mr. Malaviya than the present regulation" seem 10 be 

But the gam of the Moslem I^iague or the loss of the Hun. 
Mr. Sinha’s clients does not improve the coiiduioii of ihe Depressed 
Classes. They remain just as untoudiablc as ever, and it is wilVi 
them that we aie for the moment chiefly concerned No less a 
personage than His Highness the Gackwar, whose practical sympa¬ 
thy with these unfortunate JassC'i is in glaring contrast to the cheap 
sentimentality of platform reformers, said that 

The wunr punciples which impel ui In a:ik for po'in.'al juitirc for lut^cIvcs 
tictu‘'lc as to shuw social jiuHcc (0 each other, . . Fly ihe ‘■mcenly iif mir 
efforts to uplift ihe Dcpreioed Clntses we shall be juHgcil <:t to achieve the object of 
our national des’ie The systmi whi*;!) divides us into innumerable ca*ics di'in- 
ing to nsc by minutely gmiliiiled steps from the I'lnnh ir. the 1iriihm.«ii it n whole 

of injuAidt. . A tTiovernmenl within cosy reucli t'f the latest 'liotijlit, with 
unlimited moial and matenal resnurres, auch os there is in Indin, slmuld not 
lemain content with simply asserting the i'r|iiahty of inon iioihr ihe mnimon law 
mod mnintainmB ■ ■ N.iny of the Indni. .Slates, where they div nt all ilro 

to the '.”ic Ainclion of Gnvernment, owing to less vlevaiing lueroimdingR nr out of 
■Mrvoosneii^ fear to strike nut a new inlh, andnml it less trouhlesnine to follow 
Ibe policy of laisstr/ure, and 10 walk in ihe footsteps of the Highest Covernr.ieQi 
in Indio, whose declared pilicyis to let Uie siz-ial and rcligujus inaitcrs of ihe 
people alone except where queauons of ijrave uuj'Oibipce nre im olved WTn-n onc- 
datb of Ihc people are in a chrontcolly depressed and ignorant ccndilum, no Gov¬ 
ernment can afford to ignore the utKe:ii necesut} o'^dcing wh.it it can for their 
clevaucn. 

Can the Goveinmect of Uidia alTord lo disregard so earnest 
and remarkable an appt^? As Mr. Valentine Chi.'ol says, the. 
queatio*! is not merely .« social or moral question, but also n 
political one. Mr. Chirol baa predilermons in favour of Christian 
MissionSi i>ut he would be the ilnt ro n!cogni<ie the lujusticr js 
well aa inexpediency of the Stale siip>>ori of Minsioriarj**.". As 
private enlsrprise, wt- would not only welcome but urge the use 
of Misaionarv efforts, whether Christun, Arja, or Moslem, wlticL 
tend (O elevate the Depressed Classes and make them tuuuhabie 
But we hold diat the recognition by tl'ic Gov«:inp]tnt of existing 
foots in politics, leading to a distinctiun^ven it bo wi'iun the jiale 
of Hinduism—^woidd be the best lever in uplifting 70 milhnns of down- 
vodden human beings. It was the political necessity of augmentii^ 
the miinb^B ot Swadeahiita, tliat forced the Brahmins in Ben^l 
to have their tfeads shaved by Namasudn barliers,'* an act which, 
however trivial it may seem to us, constituted an aiisolutely 
lewilutianary breach witli a y.ooo-ycar-old iiast.’' The fear of 
losing the choice of reprreentiiig a third of the population now 
Ctessod as Hindu would convert the Brahmin far more speedily 
Bian all Ufo social conferences, speeches, and hewspaper articles 
hi the world. The Government owes this to its own libeni 
tadStuws Of well as to the Depressed Classes that are still the 
weakest spot ia hi admipisiwthwi. Without this provision, the 
' ijnttt of hi|^ polirical privileias tp the educated and higher classes 
foOidd be to oonfei upon them the giaoCa strength, with the ftiU 


Th»yftwamggiil^ betwwatiioosyffiid piiotioeiii Imton politic^, 
hu had on offeoHert illuatiadoo in tbeiwont debatton IM Dqprts«d 
Claases in the Legisliirive Coundl of Dombey. Whenever tJ» tf i»- 
salmans talk of their political importance they are told in loh^ 
accents of the equaJity of all British subjects in such matters; and 
our Poona contemporary, the JfWra/Zli, charocleiued our remarks of a 
recent date as “ tall talk of International Law, and the equality of 
nations and powers," and raferriug to some further demands of the 
Mussaimans only known to our contemporary, said, “ if this is not 
rapaciousness, then we wonder what is'" Well, w'e have only to 
refer the Btahmin^ sailing under the Bhagva of the JUakratta, to the 
altitude of the majority of Hindu incinhers of the Bombay Council 
in the recent delvite. Nobody is a keener advocate of Indian 
Nalioiialism than H.E. Sir George Clarke, and if he is of opinion, 
tliat these helpless classes, whose number perhaps exceeds that of 
the Mahomedans, " have not secured their birthright as men," no 
“ NAtion.i 1 i!.t ’’ can hold up his head, unless he sincerely and zealous¬ 
ly supports the efforts of the Hon. Mr. Ganid and Mr. Rodda, to 
secure a recognition of their common humanity. So long as this is 
not done, we have suflicicnt reason to show up the cant of unity and 
the humbug of free couipetiiiou, and are fully entitled lo ivonder 
that the Gi^vernmeni IS so exceedingly valunl when deaUng with 
iiiinntities seeking ncces&aiy protection, and is yet so philosophically 
tolerant of the opinions of a rapacious and monopolising majority. 

The Moslem University and the Ulama. 

An(LO-Inoi/n journals has c been without a single exception 
ardent supporters of the Aligarh Movement, and this sympathy has 
not been confined to sl single ’’rovmcc Our Hare Street con¬ 
temporary recently showed ils kecii inter'ist in the movement for 
A Mosluin Uniieisity by .sending a representative to buttonhole 
His Highness the Ag.i Khan the nionierii;'lie arrived in Calcutta, and 
nut only the metropolis hut the whole of India leamt from its 
columns at lirst V>trid the vmw’s of the Mahumedun leader on the 
need and am s of the proposed centre of Moslem learning. The 
interosting iiitcikicw'published on the a4th January was soon after 
followed by aOeading .irticle in iriiich the A/ifmtit ot Aligarh caaic 
in foi a good deal of praise. Our contemporary also supported the 
propobal of th'i Ago. Khan, and was of opinion that India presented 
a unique opjxirtumiy for the Moslems, iiucsmuch as it possessed 
the incsiim.iblc advantages of the necessarj' peace and a strong 
government 

'fh.s lb but an echo of the memorable words of Lord MocDonnell 
who ye.irs ago \isited Aligarh as the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province and the official Patron of the College. He said that 
'■ it is not too much to hope that this College will grow into the 
Mahoincdan Uiuvcrsiiy of the future, that the place will become the 
Cordova of the Kl.sI ; and that in these cloisters Mahomedan genius 
mil discover, and under the protection of the British Crown, work out 
the social, rehgous, and political rcguneralmn of which neither 
Stamlioul nor Mecca afford a prospecL” 

But the Enfilt&hiaan thinks that “ there is one grave difficulty 
tb be itmoved before Alig.irli or any other pl.ice can be made a 
centre of real learning " While acknowledging, as Lord Lytton had 
done on laying tlio foundation-stone of the College 34 year.s ago, that 
the greatest and most enduring conquests of the Mahomedans have 
all been achieved in the tlelds of saence, literature and art, and 
that in an age when the Christian societies of Europe had barely 
emerged out of intellectual darkness and social barborisfi they 
* covered Asia and the Iberian peninsula in Europe witli spools 
and academies where the teaching was far in advance of con¬ 
temporary science, the Engltshint^n deems it necessary " to insist 
at the very outset, if the University is to make its mark, that the 
study of the commentators is not to exclude modem culture and 
thought, and that unless this is done, the University will be ruled by 
the dasa of Moulvis and Ulama (Hio have already hindered 


, ,, ; .kaQil|fe|d|i that ikv wpnld iuo.jt as tyBRqnoui^ to the giant 
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Wo entirely agree with our cootemporary’s remarks about 
kee|mg the Moelein Univeiaity abreast of modem developments, 
whether of moral or natural philosophy, but we would assure it 
that the whole history of >\ligarh, as well as iLi present charorter. 
are a sulheient security on this score. So great has been the success 
of the educationabeforts of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, and so excellent 
has been the result of his |xililical attitude, that people .'ire apt to 
forget tliat he was also ihc father of Uidu prose, the founder of a 
Scientific Institute at Aligarh which made Northiem India, both 
Hindu and Moslem, familiar with modem science in excellent Urdu 
translations, and pariiciilaily that he was the greatest ralionalul m 
Islam. His biographer, the Poet Hali, h{isVina(ic it abundanrly 
dear that it was in order to save Islam from the narrownesv of the 
glossators, traditionisls and juriHConsults whose “orthodoxy” was 
destined to be swept away by the flood of Western sriencLs that 
Sir Syed .Ahmad devised his great education.!] scheme, and in the 
end founded the College at Aligarh. Although many Moslem 
youths and l■vcn older men who came in contact with .Sir S>ed 
and the Aligarh Movement may he unconscious of the sources 
of their religious views, it is undoubted tluit ihnr ideas of 
Islam are greatly influenced by the rntionalisin of the founder 
of Aligarh. But forty or even iwcnly years ago, the name 
of Syed Ahmad was anathema maranatha to the narrow .snd 
ignorant divines of Moslem India, and although ,a stu[iendous 
change lias taken plare in religious idca.s and social ideals, 
there arc still nooks and corners of India nhere the name of 
Nuntree, us Sir .Syed's disciples were called, would lie suffiticnt 
to aitiact hatred and oiiprobrium. Aligarh i.s, therefore, in no 
danger of falling unde-r the sway of such Moulvis and ITlama 
as hindered the progress of Mosiciu education 

In fact, the Aligarh .School is no mure on the (lefuiisisc, 
and it IS the Mouln that is in dangei Fortunately, however, 
Aligarh has not retaliaicil by abusing the- misguided guides of 
Islam, and n working hard to reciaim the Mullah Ii was not 
so long ago that the Hon. .Saheh/ada Allah AhmuJ Khun, 
a zealous Trustee, Syndic, and Old Hoy of the ('‘ilKge, went 
to that centre of conservatism, Deohand, and we ha\c reason 
to believe that his apiieal to Iho Ulama to break thiough their 
isolation bore good fruit The new Schia)! of Dniniiy ai ('awnpore 
invited him to preside o\cr its annual gathenng, siid we «aw 
the tenth wonder of the world -a beardless >onng NuluiPt. discoursing, 
by request, to grcy-liaired .ind wruikK-d Ulama on the spiiitualism 
and ethics of Islam 

As regards the currirulmn, although the slutly of tin- literature 
and philosophy of the Saracens would be specially encouraged, 
there i*^ no donge-r tlial Mii.'.salinans would study at the Aligarh 
University nothing but what the world owes to their .'wicesior.s 
It would be against the example ol early Islamites jiisi as ii would 
be agaimst the spirit of Islam. I’he I’lophet said that learning was the 
birthnghl of the Moslem and he w*is to fake ii wheres jever he found 
it. No Mussalinan cun, therof'ire, be true to Islam and still regard 
any branch of knowledge-, no matter^ what its .<on.ee, as al'cn to 
him. It would he blindTics.s to Ignore the profiress whicli the world 
has made smcc the time of the last of ihe MosSlein doctors; and 
ffliadness alone would approve of »he failure to nvml itself of the 
treasure troves dwt'overed by oiners As laird I.>lion had said in 1877, 
Modern culture ofihe Wmisnowm a position tc' repay the grsat 
debt owed by it to iht* early wi'-dom of the Ea.st. It is to the 
activity of ^^'ei»t^■l■n such* c that 'v- have miw to look for the social and 
poliUcal ywogresa of India, and it i' in 'he assimilation of those ideas 
and the mastery of that science that Mussalinans should seek and • 
tnd new fields of conquest and fresh opportuiiiUes for the achievement 
of a noble ambition. 

That Aligarh lias gntsped the full significance of Western 
prfjgress is evident from the fact that when Lord Cur/on oflfered 
to Aligarh a Chair of Arttbic, and Sir Theodore Morrison, the then 
Principal, and a young Frofjssor of the College, launched a scheine 
of post-graduate study of Orlentalia, the students of the College 


Btreoumiily o|qiosed the seheme^ and the Tnistoee vet;, nevl/ 
refused the ofler—because they preferred to create a Chair of 
Western Science ' It is indeed a good omen for the future that it was 
the British Government which created the Chair of Arabic, and that 
It wa.s the Mussalmans who commemorated the visit of our King 
and Emperor to AJigorh in 1905 by founding a Memorial School 
of Science—one of the best gifts of Great Britain to India. Even 
now the genesis of the Umversity movement is the scheme of an 
Old Boy, who is a Trustee and Syndic of his Alma Matet, to raise 
the School of .Science to the status of a separate College, to be called 
the Royal Moslem Academy of Science It is this combmation 
of Islam and the West which is an earnest of the future progress of 
Aligarh I>ong may it flourish I 


Charitable Endowments. 

The Government, a.s we have said elsewhere, is in mortal 
terror of Indian religions, and the lost thing it will ever feel inclined 
to do would he to interfere wiUi established religious usage, 'flie 
motive is partly supplied by the instinct of self-preservation, partly 
by Ignorance of Eastern religious corwceptioas, and perhaps partly by 
the indiflcreiice of the English toward.*: their own religion. No one 
will quarrel with the first, so long as the instinct of self-preserv- 
aiioii dors not lead to a morbid fear which indirectly affects the 
prioress and existence of others. IVitb the lost the theologian of the 
British Churches are more (qualified to deal. But the ignorance of the 
Oriental conception of religion not unoflcn leads tlie Government 
to acts and measures, and oftener still to omissiniis, which border 
on the ridiculous. In dealing with family endowments m Islam, 
for instance, the Privy Council not only failed to grasp the Islamic 
idea of i'hanty, hut seems to have ignored even the trite Epgliah 
proverb that “ Chanty begins at home " 

The recent reply of the Government of India 'to the Hon 
Mr. Shamsul Huda on the subject of charitable endowments illus- 
'rate.s the culpable igmironce as well as the morbid fear of the 
Government “They ore not prepared,” said the Hon. Mr. 
Jenkins, “ to agree to so mxtenai a departure from the policy of 
non-interfermrc in religious matters consistently followed since 
12163," Even if one cannot congratulate the Government on ita 
political sagacity, it is something to be able to acknowledge that it 
possesses the douhtlul virtue of consistency. But when will Govern- 
nient learn that it is impossible in the East to label one thing religious 
and another temporal without clear laceration? Cow-killing, Moliiimim 
procession^, the sale of meat, music m the streets, and many other 
familial features of Indian life illustrate every day lliat no hard and 
fdSt line can be crawn between rebgious and political matters. 


T.«t us take the question of endowments for what the Hon. 
dr. Ji-nkins would call a religious Durpose, vu , the maintenance of 
nosqiies. Now, as the Tl’wf.v nf hidia recently showed, almost evtty 
nllage has a mosque, and practically every mosque has been endow* 
so, eithei by the Mogtad Emperors and their Governors end grandees, 

)T by die philanthropic or the childless residenlii of the vrllsige 
tsnlf. What is, however, seldom remembered is that to the Mus«lsaan 
Jhe mosque is a place of worship and it is many tilings more, U is 
the Hall of the Corporation where public meetings take place. In 
Lhe early days of the Caliphate, before the aristocratic tendencies of 
the Omayyids, aqd contact with the luxureous life of The Romans aniil 
Persians, changed the simple habits of the Moslems, the moag^iliB 
vas also the Council Chamlrer and Hall of Audience of the Cdma-' 
Minder of the Faithful. To the “Son of the Road,^' the nnasque 
s also the best and the cheapest of hotels ** But above aH," juid 
lur Bombay conterapurary, “the mosque has always bdpn the only 
k-hool-housc known to the True Believer. To' this 4 ey the latgest 
University in the world is Al-Azhar thi JibdI' ICflira. • ee 
f«tam docs not reodgnise any divisions of hunyan conoei:nB inch at 
spiritual and temporal, the instruction iinperled ill these temlpjtfiti 
uts been both religioas and secular. TlnieepticitmapdquUeria^ttti 

if Greek philosophy were taught in the same Aoequein whJ^ <3iie Ood 
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Df Islam was being worshipped five times a day. To this hour Yunani 
‘or Greek medicine is taught in the mosques of India. Is it fitting 
that Government should pay the salary of the Professor of Arabic 
-at Aligarh, or give a scholarship for the continuation of his Oriental 
studies m Germany to an Aligarh graduate out of the revenues 
■of the Slate, when the endowments of mosques for the use of 
bolh scholar and teacher are being diverted to unprofitable 
purposes 7 And if such endowments were used and were always 
meant to be used m teaching, among other things, the philosophy 
of Aristotle and Plato, and the medicine of Galen, what is ihere 
wrong ui uliliEUig them for teaching to-day the philosophy, say, 
01 Mill or Herbert Spencer, or the science of Pavies and Faraday 7 ” 

The only question is how this can be done The Government 
IS not willing to press the matter. But the educated public is 
fully prepared lo do so by invoking the powers which the Courts 
possess to enforce the proper administration of charitable endow¬ 
ments. Mr. Jenkins, however, complains '‘thai practically no 
attempt has been mode to utilize iho remedies which the law 
already provides.” We wish he had looked more CArefully into 
the matter. Had he done so, an explanation of tins qiporent 
paradox would have been easily discovered The loci is that the 
educated, public docs not know where nnd wh'it the cndowmcnls 
art As the Ttiww 0/ India said, " diere arc .{old mines under 
our very feet but befor'- digging them up, iho Mussalman*, have 
to do not a little prospecting ” What is needed is a survey of 
all such endowments, and the pioparation .and maintenance, as a 
public record, of a statemeiu giving ihe p.viin ub.s for which the 
Hon. Mr. Shamsiil Huda and the lune^ >>[ India lorcibly plead. 

The Government acknowledges that ' a considerable Imdy 
of opinion existed which held that the .adniinistiatinii of snrh 
endowments was not satisfactory .and which was ihcrcfore m favor 
of the measure ^Dr. Rashbehari Ghose’s private Ihll) ” Is n ihf’n 
necessary to wait till such lime a.s “ the i^erspns inte''^sted,'’ ^in, 
-sumably the very trustees of these endowments whose hoi. j&ty and 
aptitude are so often impugned, arc converted lo the view of the 
“ amsiderablc body of opinion m favour of the meas irc ?" The 
Government did not defer the Factory Bill, wh'ch directly fixes the 
hours of adult labour, till the capiuI'Sts shored the v.ews of tnc 
voiceless labourers — and voca' T.jinc.Vkh.rc. ^''iiy, then, should the 
bencfiriaries of charitable encowmenrs be madt. to wait for the 
coming of the millennium "* £. T Reed, 'be l•l:p'lltuhIe ccmjunjon 
of Toby M. P in Pnuth, has been supplying the necessary fonne 
relict to jaded British politiriads, vicing with pai h other in revokiimnary 
■conservatism, in the shape of some iinagiruny Conference.s, such 
^ those of Mistresses andDomeslir tioivanis, tbe T'nlice and th*’ .\nar 
chista But we, alas ' have to sigh for the non with the huiuuious 
pencil, who could sketch the Conrcrcncie!! which our Govennrient 
Wcnild favour. Had we ‘;>na at oui e'bow, we rould suggest at 
least two such Cooferences for a sketch, one liciweer. the J )c[ir(,s.sed 
CloBses and their depressors, and the other l<etwpi‘n needy and igito- 
cant beneficiaries and the pampered and cqiiAlIy igno.-aut Truaiecs of 
out GiiTiuble Endowments. We guaroiitct- that the hatching would 
have been os creditable to our fowls as it was to those that hatched 
tbe Veto egg in England 

Mr Sbamsul Huda followt-d the line.s of the Ail-lndia Maslcr-i 
League, and asketTfor on enquiry regarding endowments with spccud 
reference to (n) the annual profit of such endowments, (^) the 
amount available out of such profits for public purposes and 
(c) the instituticyis of a public nature actually nuunlainod out of 
such fwofits. Ho also asked if tbe Government intended to under¬ 
take lcgislation*(n) for the maintenance in every district of a public 
record containing particulars of all endowments containing provi- 
aioiM for public purposes of a religions or charitable nature and (^) 
to compel uustees to eithibit periodical acaiums either before the 
‘Cdlector or tbe Judge of each district. 

, In Its reply to bis question, the Government alluded to the 
Bid Rashbehari Ghosci which aimed at^ conferring on any 


Court, having jurisdiction to try a suit under section 92 of the 
Code of Civil PruceduiL* 190S, in respect of such a trust, the powiT 
to order a trustee, on llie .ipplicotiou of tw<> or more bcneficiarie ^ 
to cause to be prepared and filed in ihe Court a dotailuil 
account of receipts .and disbursements for a period net 
exceeding three years next prccedmi? the date of the ap]iIiciition 
These .iccounis were to be open to the inspection of the public, and 
faikiTc without sufficient rt\is>jii to comply with the Court’s order wax 
lo be iii-ido puiiisliable with the removal of the trustee. It will bo 
seen that no new duty was ij be imposed by Dr. Ghose or 
Mr. .'shamsul Huda on the Ini'iiLes of public churi'ocs. Dr. Ghoso 
ronfinecl himscif to an enforcement of tlic clear duty of .ill suck 
trustees, 777, to kee[) proper .iCvounts, liy .allowing the meriilicrs of 
the imblic', who .ue interested in the ch.ar'ty cuncerutd, the means of 
calling for and inspecting accounts uilliout iinderUiking the burden 
of a suit But Mr. SlianiMil Hudu would not wait—and we think 
rightly—fur .m .ipplic.uion ol iwo or inori; buicfici.irieii, but would 
prefer that the trustees sliuuld submit sucIj .u counts periodically ,'s 
a matter 01 ordiiury ruuimc. We fe.ir an applic.Uion is by itself of the 
natuie of a slur on the himciily or business ipiitiicle Ol .1 trustee, 
■ind we prefer the nui'i'estion of ^Ir Sluiusul IIuiLi in the interests 
of tmstees thcmsclvos, who arc after all entitled to a good deal of 
consideiatioii m .idmrnstenng othir people's cluiilics, nut unoflca 
without the least pcrsun.il gain. 

In iinuther matter uf the utmost imjxjrtancc Mr. Shamsiil 
Hilda goes bcycnd the Ihll of Dr Chose Unless a public 
rccoid is muniaioed of .ill <;uch luisIs it i‘ rot possible to know 
who is a bfiuficiary, and as ^iich entitled lo m.ikc .an iipplicalii.ri 
u ide.*' ihi proposed Pub’u Chanties Accounts Act. We 
kn-nv of a case in R.inder, the iicli Mo.slein suburb of Sur.it, 
in which :i i)lulanlhr.)|ii'' Moslem tr.idcr ol M.iuriLus .ind l^ngoon 
left a third cJ his pioperly to piibl.c chant}' for the beiicTit of lux 
to-rehg'Cim->t'.. For iiL.idy 10 yc.iis ilie Tfomhay SerreLmit 
and the D.xinct auilMiilu's of Sur.it wcic igiu'iant of a public 
bequest winch us lieliLVi,J lo ann.iiiii to 3, lakhs. Few peojilo 
in .Sural itself krev of n, ind even in R.inder only the ha/icNt 
notions iirevailed as t<‘ tlic ch.u.u lei .inJ the extent of llic, 
bequest, and the |)cTsons who -aer-- .sripomted trustees Those: 
who hiise followed llir cir< n of S.r (leorye Clarke in India know well 
enough wl at a maiveliou- power I'r has lor .Utractmg ediic.ilioiial gifts 
Had he be'o aw,are oi tlic c<r.tence ol such a gold mine so neui 
BoniUiy, we do not d 'ubL ihal he would have 'iiccesafully persuaded 
the irusleca o' the TOndowment to roiiLi'bute liberally for the 

education ol the Mtissaliinn noys and ^i is of Gnpat. Even now tho 
most conflicting cst.ri.'U 1 in m.ule rl tbe exleiil of the bequest, and 
it miy t,iki aiioiher d' eulc 01 two foi tbe pnblii lo know even the 
biixadeiit dcLiib. It is, ihi reforc, necessary instnuto.an enquiry into, 
.and jiiXfiarc aau maintain a public record ol .ill such endowments. 
There is a Mini:,tor if En>lowmeiil<i m Turkey, .uid we do not think 
iht* I'lducrniunal Memlicr would be over-burdened with work il 
a Depailunntof Endowments was join, I to ibc other deparliiicnts 
which he supervises and controls. 

Whih* the Govern.iicnt of India was giving a disapjioiritmg reply 
to Air Sha.nsul Huda, the Hon .Mr Ibrabiin K.ahimtoolla was given 
pcrni’hSioii I))' the J 3 o'nV»ay Gowrnnitiit lo .nlrfjducc a private bill for 
lac region,ition of chanties II aims at compHling esery trustee uf .1 
prO|jerty held in trust for a ihiriUbIc ]mr|)Osc, lo submit lor n:gi<»- 
tmliun to a Kegiulrai of ChariLible Tnist-, to lae appointed by the 
Local Goscininent, {ii) the m^strumcni uf trust or a necessary certified . 
e.xtract tlienlrom and ('’) a statement of trust priiperty, together «nlli 
ihc terms and conditions of tlie t.'-u-st The Ihll ,i 1 so provides Cor 
making out and annually filing with the RL.;isirar of such trusts a 
statement of accoum.s, which .ire 10tlic audiud by paid auditors 
indicated by the Govenimcnt ciinai by runic or by vjualincations. 
These accounts arc to l)e open tc m.3pLCtion liy any person on |iay 
ment of a fee of Re. 1, and copies arc tn he pcr.nii,i.:d to Ow Ldren u., 
payment of ful's to be prescribed by the L(!^.i 1 GoxiirnniLnt Wilful 
default ia to be punished with a fine not exceeding Rs. 50, and 
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a daily fine wilhin the same limits for every subsequent default. 
CyfTenrps under the propobed Aft are lo be made congnisable 
hjr a Prcbidenry Magistraie in Bom}>ay, tmd the District Magis¬ 
trate in Ihe Mofushil, and the Kigistiar or any nihi-r person 
netiiding Hithin' die juriscliriion of surh a Magistmu is to be 
entitled to make a coinjilnint r 

The Draft B/II is ft.nncil, il isrffar, on the lines suggested 
in Mr. SIibiiimiI Hiidn'^ (|ii(-stioii Hut ino miiiortaiit depar¬ 
tures are iiotcaorlliy. 1 he- itnii ‘‘churiiahle jiiir|xisc" is to include 
relief of the |K)or, crliiiation, nii dirnl teliij, und Uie advancement 
of any other object of general utility; bi^ liocs not include a 
I>iii|iosf which nlati s exclusively to religions leaching, observances, 
or worship In Ihr. second filare the provisions of tlie Bill arc 
made inapplir able to snuillcr endow mints in which die pro[x.‘rly 
alTcrted does not ninoiinl in aggregate value to Ks 10,000, or 
which yields an ■'innual inromc jliort of Ks. 500. 

'J he Hill of Mr Ibr.ihim K!ihimtaolJ.ili, therefore, is more 
lihiiteil in .scojic ih.iii the Pill <>f I ir. (ihose, ns rvUisivily religious 
i‘iM]owini''rits .Hiid sninlle' Inquests art rxrludt-cl. At the same 
lirne it aims even more ul eiilighlLiiing Ihe luihlu as lu the tenns 
and (oitditions ril ihiintnble endowiinnls Iroin which it may heiiiTil 
than at inertly thciliing iiinljirai lurs 'riioiigh Afr Tliialiim dots 
not specify wliy “it is not cuiisidtred desir.xblc to apply the 
limvisioiii of this Bill to th.intics of an 1 scliistvcly religious 
■ .harnrtt I, ” we iri.iy guess that he hfls ''’Lariil wisdom from 
tlir eye^ of the w'oll,'* and would iiniil tlii’ liiisL resistance of the 
fiuveriiinuiit und ilR huglii.ii, llu tuiious Ihi ulogitin. As a fust sIl'[) 
in till' right direction, we wi It oiiiQ It, and Inisi that llu, HotiiLi) 

(•ovcrnrnenl will not only be a " luissive ,issisli I," but give it .activt. 
offifuil sup|JOil. We await :i piniiouiui'iiiciii III (ho ('lOVi rnmcni of 
India on this iilodifitd piopos.il with roiisaJu.ibli, inlorcsl Tlio 
(■ovurnnieiit is notnsktil by liie Itoinbu) ron'K illfir to doixirt liom its 
|X»licy til noii-inti'rlerem e in ii'ligiiitis niatleis fti'lowid with piaise 
wortliy consish'iuy smio iHtij, but only Ln deviaio into a ronsi.Lciu-} 
in miinthinc uflaii.s as will .\ iii.vr. who fi'ig. is die iiuuiiTt mem 
tlislincliiiii betwicii tii'UUi ami Itnitti and iiiirii .iiii-illier to llu -sknl 
'if a ftw [III e IS .siiii to be licid iqi by ihe I'nlue d e Magi.li.icy,..nd 
the Jail aiithtiiilU's Hut .inothn who lob-, ilv ikad as w’ell 
ns the living ot thoiisiMul-. und l.ikhs in spite . ■ li.s htliiCiary po‘i|i(i| 
ij iitH Ivv be iiUeiferetl wiih b> the (iuveipuu-iii, nor si lowed to lii. 
WHtrhed by the bent Ik iiirii s mil ii'sted in lui .iptitiidt anti hones*) 

If this 111 f onsiskm ), mil) wt nut pray to the I.'. d to Ik. v 1 e!iv 1 il 
Irom it ihuuigh the wqivaid a>ni) . 1 nui lidures ■* 

P otlxy. 

To- 

IUtwken otir lives a yawning gulf i-s lixed, 

Not to be crossetl, 

Like to the sea which for these years belwixt 
Ls two has cosbetl 

Yet as the jewel treasures in its heart 
The Sun’s btight ray, 

So memory, though hfe and space us part, 

• Fades not away, 

« 

And sometimes o’er tht gulf ol Time and Space 
My dreams lake wing, 

And back from your sweet presence just a trace 
Of you they Uing. 

R. C. B 


A Visit to the Tombs. 

Wt KRACHi<o the cemetery a good deal later than re batL 
ntended, and found the kind, erudite little gentleman, woo had' • 
devoted a vpare afteinoon to showing iiib round, on the point ot 
giving us up 

But w-e had only this one day in Calcutta, and w decideth 
to go in and “ do ” a-i many of the interesting old tombs os 
possible, before the light had quite gone. He said something 
apologetir os to having invited a few more people, who were mterest- 
ed m the place, to join us But I did not quite catch if they 
had already come und gone, or not, and, as no one appeired at 
the entrance, 1 concluded that they had left, or failed to put in 
an apfjcaranc c, at which I rejoiced, as I far preferred to go round 
quietly with my hubband and the extremely interesting member 
of council who was ic-siionsililc for the expedition. 

Must people, 1 take it, who live in Calcutta, have made tho' 
round uf those piilticlic memorials of a hundred years ago, and 
read the well-known naineii and spell out the queer old verses. 

We liad just made out the quaint lines m the little Greek- 
Idoking, pillared temjilc which commemorates a storm to.ssed sailor, 
und were sleiipmg down from the low plinth, when, somewhat 10 my 
ai]uuy.inrv, I aaw llial our jiarly had increased. Our guide did n.it 
lake any notice of the newromer and no introductions were made, 
but presently 1 rather w'lshcd we wen* on speaking terms, as 1 should 
liave liked to h.ive told the stranger th<a a loathsome s|)ecklcd 
spider was rlingmg to the lapel of his coat. 

But partly from ihjiiiss, jvirtly from a rovi-ardly dread that if he 
.swept till* beast oil it might iittnrh it-^elf to mp, 1 walked ahead and 
s.iid nothing 

We 'itoppi d hcfoie giave after grave, and entered several of the 
reiill) beaulifiil little iiiiiuboleums , and each time wo came out of 
one oC these, I noticed th:r. our numbers hod increased , and now, 
instead of keeping iiiodestly behind, like the first addition to our 
rariy, iluv prisseii foiwanl, not s(icaking, und making no poiceptible- 
koiind, .V Ibcv walked bc‘jde us, but giving mean uncomfrjrtahle, 
opiirO'.*->*d iteling, as if somehow their presence hiid alTccted thi* cool 
rveniiig .I'l .and ,i rurimisiy lift'lrss, choking sensation, similar to 
VI hilt one espeneiii es in the underground passages ur Sakhara near 
the pyramids, secmeij to jKnade the place 

1 tried to gel rdicad again and join my rompanlons who were 
now standing before the monuniL’nl dedicated in " Rose Ajimer 
but ihe irowd had Ihii koned betw-eeh us, and though none o! 
them aiiually lunched me or iMqieded my progress, I did not like 
to force iny w-iiy thioiigh them, and felt an unaccountable leluctaiic* 
tf speaking to an) of them 

.So I looked between and .saw ytt another iigure j'om the 
group in fr'iiu of tie, tomb, and this time a last ray ol evening 
light must have found a path through the massive nionumer.ts, 

I saw .li.stiiiclly '.hat it was a girl, quite young, wpith b'icI: a lovclv 
larethdl tor a moment It did not strike me how curioudy she was 
oicssed, m a high-w.ii.sied, bhort-slcoved figured muslin, htr delicate 
inr-^at and bare shoulders protected only by a lac'c scari, while her 
golden ha.r waved m elaborately charnung, but most uiifashioonUo 
nngleis. 

J was too much astonished to move; the ray of light faded;' 
and the girlish figure incited into the group arouud me, at whidi 
I now looked attcntnely lor the first time 

But either it had suddenly become luucii do^or, a» it doe». 
in these southern climes, or the number of figureik confused me, 
fur I could not succeed in distinguishing quite clearly any face Or 
form. 1 had an impression of various coloured, hMlg>skirted coats, 
ana buckled shoes, and one or two seemed, dressed in much the 
same fashion a.> tlie girl I hod first noticed distinctly; but I could 
not feel certain of any dung, and was summoning up my cotimge 
to make my way to my own party, when the long drawn howl of a 
jackal sounded at my feet. Terror broke the spell; and ^ Pishffd* 
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fEiriinnl, regantten of the throng. Mf husband noticed how white 
1 maM, and the guide up one of the cemetery myrmidona, 

and sent him for a lantern; and this time 1 clung to a stalwart 
conjugal armi was thankful when he suggested that we had 
seen mn ngh, and would come again earlier the next time Hire 
happened to be in India. 

As we wandered back, lingenng again before some of the more 
famous tombs, 1 thought the crowd behind us seemed to be thin¬ 
ning, though I dared nor look directly at them to make sure. 

When we were safely outside the walls, on the friendly pay¬ 
ment, 1 glanced back through the iron gates. No one had followed 
ui out, but the light of the lantern was reflected in several pairs 
of bright eyes which were furtively watching us from the shelter of 
the nearest shrubs; and as we drove away, once more the howl of 
a Jackal disturbed the peacoful graveyard we liad left 

H. M. C. 



Short Story. 

The Gift of a Life. 

Undek a mango tree, by the hanks of the Ganges a Sannyasi 
sal on the soft green grass, with two youths by his side He 
1 --oked a Rishi of old in his vellow lo:ii cloth, his fine IraLures, snowy 
beard, and matted locka A small nlhige nestled in a mango grove 
at a distance , low green hills rose unone side , and the river flowed 
with gentle rippling music before them. In the pale light of the 
dawn, the scene made a perfect picture of peace and holiness. The 
sage disoouiscd thu.s -— 

" Men and beasts, plants and flowers, all thin^> timt fttf, tire 
filled with the'great Breath of Life. Man alone has a sou', and 
thU life ifi subject to his soul In some the lighl of the snul 
shines bright and pure, in others it is faint and dimmed As Ihe 
liglit of the lamp is bright or dim according to the oil which 
nourishes it, even so the soul shines according to the rjuure and 
deeds of a man. He whose nature L perfect and wIiimu deed 1 arc 
Inie, whoM* light shines forth pure and bright, cau control the 
Breath of life if he wills. " The Sannya.ii ceased, for the shrill 
laineiitation of a womau was heard, piercing the stillness of the dawir 
She wandered along the banks moaning and crying The 
continued — 

" Two days ago this vronsan's child was drowned in this nver 
Maya I all is Maya! iflliisiciii.) Tl L the sorrows and joy-s of thi.s 
world that delay and obstruct the path of the scol to freedom from its 
Srthly pnson, to the attainment of Mukti (Salvation) ’’ 

Fora while he was bilent, and then he wom mi, as U with the 
fcnoir of inspirationBui even without pairing through the 
g ym of death can the lainvwtal soul free iiself of iis earthly pnion. 
He, whose light is bright and strong, may so will ii that the Bicath 
shall jwss into another eartidy abode, Icavmg the ioul free to 
wander to its Eternal Abode. Woiidei iiol, my soiks. '^Tiat I say 
is true and possible. If thou wilh-st with finn mind and unswcrvmg 
purpose, thy breath will obey thy wiB, aud pass even into a body 
whoso breath w departing The BnsUh of life will enter into 
auotHOr by the power of thy uncoiviiierable will, and by this great 
Reniiticiation rhon shalt free thy soul for Mukti. Phis 
awluntary Tiosshig of the life wave by the will of the soul can give 
' Life to Death aiyJ Death ro Life. ’'' He ceased. 

Tlie Sannyafd then rose, and gatheruig up the deerskin on which 
be was sf w***^ , ^med to the youths who were bending low at his 
Ifedt in salutanon. He laid his hands on their heads in blessing, and 
wM mA away towards the hills, and was soon lost to sight. 

Hie two youths walked to a tree to which their liorses were tied, 
tlnloosepiiig the reins, they mounted on the rich embroidered 
•aaitiA. and rode slowly Tlic sun hid risen, aud touched river, hUI. 
'Mid wooj with a rosy hue / 


One of the riders was tall and dark, with a noble brow and 
strong well-knit frame. The other, dressed like an Indian* Pnne^ 
was of slight build, with large dark eyes and a pale tlun face, soft 
and delicate as a girl’s. He was Prince Shukumar, the son of the 
Kaja whose ternlories extended beyond the lulls. He had liardly 
recovered yci from a severe attack of fever tliat liad I'onfined him to 
his bed for some mnntlis, and had more the hectic flush of the con- 
sumptis'e on his face than the glow of youth and health. His cnin- 
panion, a soldier 111 hi.s father's army, was named Pratop, and had 
been his friend and playmate .since childhood. A great love existed 
between the two lads, and they were more like two brothers. 

Philosophy and mystic love have always a charm for the Indian 
mind, and the two young men rode on slowly thinking on the myste¬ 
rious words of the Sannyasi. They neared the village, and reined in 
their horses in front of a thatched hut on the outskirts of the wood. 

A neat little garden lay around it, and green creepers almost cover¬ 
ed the brown ihaich. .\s they dismounted a young girl came out 
on the verandah She appeared to be on the threshold of woman¬ 
hood . there mas a smile in her vifi eyes, and a slight blush on her 
brow Kobed in u simple w'hiie muslin snrtf, which clung in grate- 
ful folds iiround her slim form, she looked like a golden lotus 
bathed in the morning sunlight Her delicate features had singular 
softness and chai 111, and her eyes, diep and dark, betrayed a child's 
rjuidoui and a woman's thought And the dark coils of her hair 
contrasted well uitli her bright fair complexion 

Moluiu—r<'r that was hei name—spread a mat on the clean floor, 
and the young men seated themselves on it. Mohim's mother, clod in 
the plain sihite cloth of a Hindu widow, entered, and the young men 
touched her feet in greeting, as is the r jston, in the Ea.st. " Let me 
bring thee a ixip of hot milk, Prince Shukumar,” said the widow, 
“and one for Pratap too, for ye need refreshment after your lung ride.” 
So saying she left them, and .soon returned with some milk, which 
both the )o'.ing men acr.:pted with thanks After a while they rose, 
and the Prince said ” Mc'thei hid me ask you to come to her this 
es’ening, aunt " “ £ will come,” said llie lady '* Will you come too, 
Mohini^' “ Yes,” answered the girl soltly, a*, a faint blush overspread 
her face The young men then took leave of the mother and* 
daughter and depaited 

The next inoining Pratap wended his way to Mohini's cottage 
with a hook in liis hand. Mohini’s mother met him at the door 
and said - 

“Thou hast come just in lime. Pritap I want thy advice" 

“ What IS it, aunt ?" (Pratap and Shukumar were both wont 
to call her aunt siuce childhood ) ” It is about Miilimi, ” she 

replied " People talk and blame me lhai a grown-up girl like 
her should yd rtinam unwed. A Hindu girl must be wed and 
It IS my duty to delay no longer ” 

Mohini 'ivdded ' Pratap seemed stunned for a moment at the 
•'ery thought. He only knew the girl was his light and all that 
made life bcaiiiiful and sweet A great ho(ie filled his heart He 
had seen tlic uirl day after day blossoming into sweet pure womaii- 
booil, ana the lime for the fulfilment of his hopes seemed to 
hav*. come “ I shall rpturn directly, aunt, and talk it over.” So 
saying, u*th a heating heart he walked away in seaich of Mohini. 
As he came near the well under a large tree, he heard voices He 
was behind the trunk and invisible. It was Mohmi’s voice, sweet 
as the vinu. soft and low a.s the south wind. " No, Usha, I shall 
never marry ” Usha was a girl of the village, Mohim’s friend «nd 
companion. “ Why not, Mohini 7 ’ ‘‘I have no secrets frqpi 
you, Usha. He whom I love is not for this world's love and 
happiness ” “ 'i'cll me why ye cannot vred.” “ Because death claims 
him os her bridegroom, and no earthly bride may be his.” For 
a while Usha was silent, and then in a low sad voice she asked, 

“Is It Prince Shukumar?” ^ 

“ Yes ” was the only reply. 
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" Blit why may not you wed him 7 Savitri wedded her lord, 
knowing he waa fated to die. You are os beautiful as any Princesii, 
and of the aame caste." 

" No, Usha, that is a dream not to be fulfilled in ihia life. He is 
a Prince, and I—” Mohmi's voice trembled and she was silent 

Mohini, It breaks my heart to see tears in your eyes. Oh why 
do you love one who is for the gods 7 " 

" 1 am content and proud to love him only, and though he may 
be gone from us in a year, 1 shall live i^ The memory of him till 
I die." 

" How ran that be Mohini 7 You lAow a Hindu girl may not 
remain unwed all her life " 

" But you know too, Usha, that it would be a sin for a Hindu 
girl to love one and wed .inuther." 

A silence fell between ihc two girls. Prata[), who had stood 
rooted to the s|)or, turned bark. “ J might have known . who can 
sec and know Shukumar and not love him ? ’’ he thought " But 
Mohini's and his happiness is nimc," 

He returned with slow steps lo the cottage, and going to Mohini's 
mother said - " Aunt, what do you say to Shukumar for Mohini’s 
bridegrotim 7 " “Shukumar' he is a Prince, and we are fxior But 
though my rhild is heauliful us Likshini and worthy of a Prince, 
knowest ihou not, my son, that he is very ill, and perhaps nest 
summer may be gone from us?” “But aunt, physirians are more 
hoiieful and he may yet recover , he is young," iinswerod Pratap 

Just then Mohini came in from the garden Pratap noted with 
pain the sadness and (|iiiel despair m her eyes “ Here is a book, 
Mohini, 1 have lirought for you It.ia the Tlcngalec of Shakuntala," 
he said, putting it into her hands The girl's eyes brightened oh she 
took It from liim She was one of Ihu few who had been taught to 
read and write, and loved it .She took it from him and said, “ How 
good of you to get it fur me, Pratap. You promised to bring me 
the story of Savitri I long lo read it." 

“Ycb, 1 will, another day" So saying Pratap look leave of 
^tliem. 

By the end of the rams Shukumar w as #(jrse 

His end was not fur oH. Ihe only ^.on of ibe old Raja lay 
dying 'i'he old man would have given all his torriiorics foi the 
young life ebbing away. 

One evei'iiiig as he l.ay with his liaiids clasped in Pratap’s, be 
called softly, “ Pratap '" Piaiap came nearer. “ Pratap, the end 1.4 
very near I do not dread it, but mouin only for my parents. Be 
as a von to them, as you have l>ccn a brother to me, 'I'here is 
one other wish ol mine, i'ratap. Wed Mohini. .\ look of great 
love and longing can e into his loige dark ryxs “ Pratap, I dreamt 
a dieam of great happiness once, but cast n out of iny heart long ago. 
She may not be mine, bui I shall be hajipy to know before I die 
that she will be yours " Pratap Inej to speak but could not. His 
heart was bicaking within him. 

Three days ader this all hope was given up. The sliadow of 
death hod fallen on the royal home, and all aw'aited Us afipiroach m 
silence. The mother, pale with watching, nursed her only .son with 
tearle.ss eyes in silence. Shuk imar no longer spoke, nor saw, but 
lay uiiconsciuuK. As Pratap iiat and looked his last on the dear 
comrade he had lovi'd since childhood, and the thought of Mohini’s 
Muksweet lace rose befoic him, he cned out in ogouy “Oh, why 
dixa death come in those who are loved and not to one like me who 
has none to mourn him.' Then a.s if in a dream, he helield the tall 
form of the Siuinyasi sunding in Ihe dark iihadows of the room, and 
words, which he had heard before, reached his cars again. 

“ If thou wiliest with a firm mind and unswerving purpose thy 
breath will obey thy wdl and pais even into a body whose breath 
is departing for ever." 


Pratap rose silently and left the palace: He walked on till the 
village was left behind, and the low hills and the flowing Ganga came 
into light. He stopped under a large mango tree on its banks. 
Then he seated himself on the soft green grass leaning against its 
trunk. He murmured in low earnest tones, “ O Guru, come thou 
to my aid' ” Then with folded arms and closed eyes, he sat silent 
and still like a Rishi Kumar of old. The moon waned, and the 
dawn came, and still Pratap remained motionless under the tree. 

Prince Shukumar lay cold and seemingly lifeless on his bed. 
With a heartrending cry of “ Where art thou gone, my treasure ' ” 
his mother flung herself beside him in an agony of grief, and clasped 
him 10 her breobt. When they took the cold fonn from the uncon¬ 
scious mother, a deep breath, like a sigh, came from the lips of the 
Prince. His body quivered and shook, and he opened his eyes. 
He whom they thought dead, was alive ' Could joy be gicaiei than 
this I 

But where was Pratap in this hour of gladness and hope ? 
Shukumar Iwked around for him but saw him not 

At last ihey went to seek him, and found him seated under the 
tree The .'si.iii, like a yoiuig god, had leaped into the sky to greet 
the world. Its ruy'. fell in a golden shower on his calm face and 
noble brow, and on hu erect motionless form. He looked like a 
young Rishi lost in meditation. They called to him, but he answered 
not They touched him, and his cold lifeless form fell silently 
to the ground. 

He had given up the great breath of life as a gift to his loved 
fnend. He had attained Miikti ' lie hod given “Lite lo Death 
and Death lo Life '" 

Snehalat.s Sen. 


The Story of the Eucharis Lily. 

“Cali, mr not Rabboni, John my beloved, hut suffer nic to 
be as thy brother Go thou and search, and bring me some fair 
flower for 1 have somewhat to show thco." The disciple did as 
Jesus liade him and sought among the hills tor a flower. But the 
hills weie bare. So John descended to the wayside and went 
towards the fie ds and gardens which lay around the little village 
of Bethany. 

It was scarcely moniing, and as he neared a held of poppies, 
John saw an old nMii standing near the fence with a basket of 
treshly cut flower^ at his fret. Saluting him, the disciple said. “ My 
.Master hath need of a flower, give mb, I pray thee, one that I may 
give It Him." 

“Who art ilion, and who is thy Master?" asked Uie 'iia^i 
Tlic disciple answered him saying, “ 1 am John, and a disciple of 
Him whom ye call Jesus ot Na/itrcth." “Then," said the other, “ I 
am King Herod's gardener; and I shall give Ihee the fairest flower of 
Bethany to lake to ihy Maater We call it * Herod’s guilt'" Frcn 
mnong the blassonu in the basket, he took a white lily with a cnni' 
son stain in its deep chalice, and gave it uiUo John. 

“ Why callesi thou this fair flowei ’ Herod’s guilt' 7 " 

The old gardener answered John, saying, “ Herod Amipas, ogr 
kuig, once gave a feast in honour of Kunicc, a Jewish maiden, whose 
love he had long sought to win. ^Vhile the feast was proreeding, 
the king took one of these flowers and gave it unto her. ' Eunice, 
let this lily of Bethany, with its ivory chalice and crimson heiii;' be 
an emblem of thy purity and my love foi thee.' 'Fhc maid look 
the flower and ganxl into its scarlet depths. Then tumiiig to die 
king she exclaimed, ' Herod Antipaa, 1 can never loVe thee os thou 
desirest, for I see in this flower, not the token of thy love, but a 
testimony of thy father's guilt. Its ptp 9 white chalico is stained 
with the Uood of innocent babes.' So the lily of Bethany is called 
•Herod's guillV 

John took the flowet to' Jesus, and said “ Rabboni. 1 hr^ng 
Thee ' Herod's guUf." 
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Then Jesus taking thr flower arose and went with HLs disciple 
10 where a -spring of water gushed from the hill side. He filled 
the flower-cup and gave it unto John, saying, " Drink of this cup.” 

John took the flower, and lo ! it was filled with red wine. He 
drank and lo ! another wonder' the scarlet stain was wasliod away, 
and the lily of Bethany was as while as snow 

Then said John: “ Lord, Thou hast washed away Herod’s 

guilt from this flower.” Jesus answered John “In years 10 come, 
when men shall behold this fair flower, they shall not remember 
Herod's guilt, but my love for Herod. And as the slam of Herod's 
sin is washed away from the lily of Bethany, so when men .shall 
drink of the cup of My C'onimunioii, no scarlet mark of guilt shall 
be left upon their hearts ” 

Lomi no R Otto 

Selections. 

Indian Indentured Labour. 

In MakCII of 1909 a Committee, with Lord Sandersem as 
Chairman, was upixuntcd to coasidcr ind report 141011 oiiiigTaiioii 
from India to the Crown Colontcii and Protectorates The 
report, which was issued some time ago, gives qualified sanction 
to the system of indentured laUmr The essential [loriion of 
It IS that, subject to certain icronimendations, the system ul 
indentured emigration as actually worked is 1101 open lo serious 
objection in the uiteresiA of the Indian labourer, that Indian 
emigration is of the gretUest assistance m developing the 
resources of some of our tropical colonics and in uii:iii<Lsing 
iheir prosperitj^and that m the prtsent condition of India inden¬ 
tured emigration is the only practicable form ofeinigialioii to distant 
colonies on any considerable scale But the Comniiticc qualifies 
these three expressions of opinion as follows - Firstly, that emigration 
under indenture for private employers should he perimUed only to 
such colonies as offer an opportunity lo the timc-cxpircd irnnngrani 
to settle in on independent capacity on li.*: land, secondly, tliat 
enugration of this nature should only lx: pcrnilited to such colonies 
as have spare land capable of development and, thirdly, that, it 
being obviously to the advantage of a r olony to dci'elop us spare land, 
there is no objection to the Guvcinmrnt ol such colony assisting the 
employeis of labour in bnngii^ itiimraigranls who are at first at tht 
disposal of the (■mployers, but .subsequently contrilxite independently 
to the development of the resources of the colouy It will be seen 
Aisni this that t)ic approval given 10 the system is «ery qualified. 
For instaocev indentured labour for Natal is ruled ou', for Natal 
nifuses to allow the indentured immigrant v'hen his time service 
expires to settle in the colony Similarly, Indian immigrants 
would hb shut out from many other colonies In fact, if the 
report IS acted upon, Indian indentured emigration will be very 
lestricted. Furthermore, it will be ;.een that tha CouT.Uittee, wiide 
natiiig that in general terms there u no atiung ohicction to be 
made to the aystem in the interest the Iiiuian ktiourer, yet adds that 
certain recommendations which it makes latei on should he earned 
into force. As a matter of fact, the (Toranuttr^c admits firstly, that the 
system of engaging Indian labourers for private service m the Crown 
Odonies is open to much abuse, and orcasionally, no doubt, is 
abused, secondly, that Indian labourers very often iln not under¬ 
stand the work for which tliey are intended or the cundition.s ol 
their employment, and, thirdly, the Committee admits that in some 
at least of the Crown Colonies the system docs not aoik well, since 
there are a revoltingly large number of prosecutions ol iiideutured 
labourers. *In some of the colonies, in fact, thr prosecutions aniount 
CO so per cent, of the coohes employed. It may be, asvomc of thr 
witnesses atatei and as the Committee k charitably inclined to con¬ 
clude, that not a few of the Indian coolies have ybeeti induced to 
oarage thamielves without thoroughly understanding what they were 


under taking to do, and iliat by nature many of these, arc not 
qualified for bicady and regular work. Whatever the explanation 
may be, the fact is that there i*^ a rcvoltmgly large numlier of prose¬ 
cutions of indentured labourers, showing tliat the system certainly 
does not work smoothly Upon the whole, then, we find ii very 
diflicult to accept the report of t 1 |e Committee as conrhisive. 

That Indian labour is liLiiclicial to employers in the C rown 
Colonies we are ipiiie jirt^iared to believi. The system grew up 
shortly after the abolition of sLavery m the West Indies. The 
emancipated slaves preferred to si-ttle u|)on the land rather than 10 
work for their old masters, .and the sugar-producing colonit!., there¬ 
fore, li'll into great distre<ts 1 h.it imported Indian labour has been 
Ilf immense beiiefil to the employer 111 such colonics it is not difficult 
to believe But whether it has been beneficial to the colonics 
taken .altogether is open to douhi .As a matter of fact, the iJom- 
initrce does not enter into the question whether the colonies have 
been hcncfiLi d It seems to lake for granted that if it ran be shown 
that the owners ot the sugar estates h.avc benefited the whole 
I omiiiuniLy niiisi likewise have beneilU'd Hut clearly the inference 
does not follow Fur evampie, 'he eniaiici|xited slaves refused in 
kirge numbers lo work on the .sugar estates, preferring 10 settle uixm 
unoci’upied land. Now, is it not po-sible that the iiilrodiietion ot 
Indcan labour contribu ed lo an evil from winch the tropical colonies 
undoubiedly are suffering, namely, the la/.ini'ss of the negro popula¬ 
tion ? Is It not jiussible thin the negroes would have had to work, at 
all events would have been lempled to work liy high wages, if cheap 
labour from India had not bc«.n imported? Again, is it not [Xissiblu 
mat ilic competition of rheap Indian laboin kepi down wages, and, 
ihorelore, injured not onlv the cmannjxited slaves, hut the native 
jKipulation of all kinds, say in sir h a jilacc as e'lhcr Ceylon or 
Mduriluis^ Ii IS true the ('omiiniteo stales that it finds no evidence 
tliat Indian com petition did keep down wages But iJieii it is lo 
be remembered that the Comnuttfct wa-i npjioiiiiLd in March 1909 
and that il rej-ortetl ’‘.i jm.c 1910 Thus it spent only fifteen months 
m inquiring into ilij advantages and disadvantages ul a system which 
IS .'oiind ro exist in tin: H esl Indies, in ilie Mauritius, m Fiji, m 
the Straits Sclllenienls, and in the Federated Malay States, to men¬ 
tion only some of the colonies, showmg over what a vast extent 
of the earth s surface n jircvails Is it not clear that the Committee 
did not visit the i.ilaiids did nui take evidence on the spot, did 
not evainine with th.:ir own eyes the working of the system ? 
la It not also evident ih.ai tie Conimiliee did not even visit 
India to inquiic fur tlicm.sclvcs how India is affected by the 
system-’ The Com.oitiee admit that ih'le is a prejudice m India 
against the whole system, that re-speelable people condemn ii, 
and that very many of the toolies engaged are wastrels I.astly, the 
Committee is apparently prefxjssessed m favour of the system 
beaiuse’t lias convinced itself that, if emigration on any coiisulcr- 
a'sile scale from India k to be earned on, it must be in the furni 
of indentuied 'labojr We arc not prepared to accept this dictuiu 
of the Committee Ei cm if wc were preixired we should be inclined 
m -Ay that it is lieitcr emigration should cease than that it should be 
r an led or< in a form which is liable to so much abuse, and w Inch, 
to pul It mildly, bears such resemblance lo forced labour. I'he 
Committee iitrongly repudiates the allegation that it is forced labour. 
But we liave just i»oinled out that the Committee did not take- the 
jxiins to fully inform itself, and. therefore, wc are afiaid that the 
rejvirt leaves the whole question when; it found it. 

There is another matter which is even more important. VV'liether 
a lew hundreds or even a few thousands of Indian laboureis emigMile 
every year out of a population of over 300 millions appears lo iw 
a matter hardly worth the trouble that has been taken alxiut it It 
India is to be benefited by emigration^ the emigration must be un 
a scale to .'Ufccl the rate of wages. It is jierfectly evident that .w lew 
hundred, or even a few thousand, enngianls leaving .India every year 
will not affect the rale of wages. What we should like to see is. 
inquiry by a very strong Commission iniiAthe best mean, that can 
be employed for stimulating emignmon from India upon a eonsid'T 
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able scale, and ihe directions in which the emigration is likely to 
prove succcwfol* In the meanlimo the proceedings of the 
reformed Vicero3r's Council during its very first session have taken 
the value out of the rb[>ort of this Committee. The reformed 
Council, and Materially the native members of it, declared so strong¬ 
ly against indentured lalmur in colonies which will not permit 
Indians u» settle that the Indian Government was compelled to 
pledge itself that it will not sanriion such emigration in the future 
Therefore, before this Committee reported thkt part of the question 
was emphatically derided Furthermore, K is perfectly evident that 
the native memliers of the reformed CourioHs of all kuids will assert 
the interesifi of India in j stronger fashion in future sub.sions 
They have only just begun to feel their feel As they rcalne 
the soo[>c of usefulness that iji ojien to them and tlic great 
op|)Ortunity that is oflerail them to osseri the rights of Inilia, 
ft is as certain as anything (an be that they will olcad the nghls oi 
their frllow-countrymen ui an emphatic manner. That l>eing so, 
we doubt very much whether indcnturid labour will be allowed to 
go on very long. A purely British Coitimitli'e may report in its 
favour or agaiiisl it. But the decision will have to hr taken ulti¬ 
mately in India, mid the lari that this kind of labour is iinjiDpular, 

IS distnisted, IS bi'liuvcd to lie ignominious, dooms n before very 
long Thcrefor(2, we repeat what we have said already, that the 
Indian Government ouglit to appoint a very strong Commission, uii 
which really representative Indian 0[iinion will find a place, to 
ini|ijiru into tlie whole (piestion of how best emigration from India 
can be promoted VVe are sorry to see that Tx^rd Sanderson's 
Committee doe.s not cspect much from Indian emigration cither 
to the East African PrOtecioraic or to Uganda They are both, 
one would think, countries in wliich Indians might setllu and do 
well. The opening up of them, moreoxer, would be a most useful 
work to the Indian settlers and to the Empire. T.,astly, if they arc 
os well fitted as is said to prudiu ( cotton, a considerable scttlcu.cit 
of Indians in them would be of incalculable advantage to our own 
cotton trade. Onec more, then, we express the hope that eithei 
the Secretary of State for India or the Indian Government itself will 
appoint a really strong Commission, on whi( h the most enlightened 
Indian oiiinion will be odniiiiatcly represented, tn inquiie into the 
whole question of Indian emigration. (^taltxt J 

Parly Govemmenl. 

Thk idea that the |)crpeliial conflict of parlies purifies public 
life by niaintaimng a healthy iivalry betxveen polilictans is very 
pretty on jiapcr hut is not leahsed in praciire. In the United 
Stales the parly system is even more rigidly organised Ilian in our 
Own coil 111 ry anrl the element of conflict which ii assumed to be 
so purilying IS even more pionouiiced. Vet American jKilitics arc 
a by-word for cnrrupiioii Ii is hnrdly Uhj much to ‘ay that the 
real pm pose in life of the two great American parties is lo plunder 
the people for Ihc litnolit of the x*ire pullers Both parties draw 
vast sums of money from enterpnsin; busircsi men vho wihh to 
obtain from the National or Stale f>egi.datures taritT favours, rail¬ 
road fianchises, oi other privileges The politicians take the 
money for then own [lurjHises and deliver the goods at the xtM-t 
of Uie coinmuiiity. Fvei and ^non patnoti*. Americans make an 
cflurt to sluike ofi thes.; tsvn r lal .sets ch' professiotul politicians 
who have fixed their'‘law ■( t>', the flesh of the nation, but as long 
as Uieie is no effirtiw control by the [icople themselves over their 
elected representatives, ih-j p'ii*y wire-imllef lelgns supreme. 

r Thai is whv Uia Keferendutn i« now making such rapid progress' 
pi the Unitoil •*^Utes Nearly a do^en ^talc. have already adopted 
It, and it.s tutrodurtiou in a.‘ many more is promised, live con¬ 
clusive arguitiemt in the American mind for the Referendum or 
"direct legislation" is that, while il is easy to brilie an elected 
oasembl)', it in diAicuIi to bnbe the whole body of the pct^le. so 
that by keejiing coiiliol in tbeir own bonds the people can better 
secure diot purity (*r pq^.tical life which is so fosiely assumed to 
be the neci.-ssary conromitant of party warfare 


Happily in our own country political life U still -iintitiiMWl at 
a higlier moral standard than prevails in the United Stitts. But 
it would be hypocritical to pretend that British memben of Borlio- 
ment are solely concerned with the wdibeing of the nation, or 
that the policy of rival parties is guided entirely by conscientious 
convictions. In practice the main business of each or^nised 
party is to maintain itself. For that purpose it must have money, 
and though much money is provided by men who ore actuated by 
sheer honest enthusiasm, much comes from other sources. The 
sale of titles a.s a means of replenishing party funds is now so 
notorious that th^e is no reason why it should not be openly 
discussed The proceeding boa a humorous os well as a diiBgreeablo 
side, for the Liberal party, while publicly denoiuicing hereditary 
privileges, ore even more lavish than their opponents in the sole 
of peerages. 'I'hc money thus obtained is used, among other 
things to |)a) for huge posters representing the typical peer os 
an imdciM/u(l, gibbering old man scarcely strong enough to bear 
the weight of an enormous coronet. 

This .sale of honours is, however, less injurious to the nation 
than the slendy pressure wbirli is applied to members of Porliamenl 
to force them to vote in defiance o*" their personal convictions 
and even m defiance of pledges given to their constituents Here 
again the matter is so notorious ihat it would be hypocritical to 
affect ignorance. Indeed, die [»arti-jin I'res-s on Ijoth side.s opciily 
mainiains the dfKinne that the sole duty of a member of Parlia- 
ineni i** to vote with h:s parly. 'I'lie possibility that he may have 
Lonviclions of his own is not taken into account. The necessary 
result IS that the few mdmduals who control the party which is 
momentanly dominant are able also to control the House of Com¬ 
mons. That as.scmb)y does not represent the will of the nation, 
it represents tlie will of the w'lre-pullers The individual citizen 
and the indiv iduid member of Parliament ore helpFesa in face of 
the political machine Nor docs it suflice for a member of Porha- 
ment to remain silent when measures of which he disapproves are 
being adx'ocated by hia parly Cabinet Ministers are expected lo 
make i[<i:cchr'S in the House of Commons in support ot'meaiufcs 
which tliey have hotly opposed in Cabinet Council. private mem¬ 
bers are expected to go down to their constituencies to defend 
publicly measures which privatcl) they are known to dislike. 

No system of government can be finally desirable which thus 
compels intellectual dishonesty. Members of Parliament ore in 
themselves as honest as other people They have no natural 
desire to deceive their ronstitueuts or to deceive anybody. Mon 
fw man they are probably above the average of the notion, both 
in morals and m brains Many are os straight and bonoralil^ 
men as could be found anywhere in the world. But even before 
they are elected they liAve to learn how difficult it is in political 
life to give a straight answer to a straight quesben. The candi¬ 
date ir. assailed at the outset of his electoiol campaign with deputa¬ 
tion from groups of people all asking him to promise to support 
their particular fad Unless the fad haptwu to have been 
incorporated in the party programme it will be very dangerous for 
the candidate to give & straight anstwer, for he may find that tho 
patty wire pullers ukc an opposite view, and in that cose it wiB 
be difficult for him to readjust his position. He nsolly idopftt 
the practice of covering up his reply in a cloud^of words which OSA 
lie twisted into any meaning which the future exigenciei of hiS 
party mav require. 

Sometimes this course is impossible There ott some gTOiq» 
which are so determined and so numerically po^etfid that they 
cannot be put off with vague phrases And the concBdate has to 
" toe the line.*' If a oonsideiable nnmbsv Of candidates ore elected 
under the pressure of this porticukr .group they wiDi constitute 
a force in the House of Commniis with which the potty Whip will 
have to reckon. They may be a email minority of the pvty, but if 
they ere numerous eiiou^ to be dangerous in a party division the 
Whip will report to the Cabinet that they mtui be 
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The decree will then go forth tliai his pariicuUr fad, nhaterer it 
niay be, is to be added to the party programme, and scores of 
members SI ho may be personally opposed to it, and whose con¬ 
stituents may have expressed no opinion upon it, will in turn have 
to " toe the line,” and the fad will be forced through the Hduse 
of Commons with the whole weight of the party majority behind it 
IVhen that process is complete the fad will have become the “ voice 
of the people,” and if the peers venture to reject it, or eien to try 
to make sense of it by amendment, they will be denounced as 
hereditary despots. 

The only redeeming feature of this political dishonest) is the 
perfect candour of members among thcmseUeii and among their 
friends. Both Ministers and private membei-i will constantly 
avow without hesitation that they arc personal!) ojijiosed to 
measures which party discipline compels them to support and to 
advocate. It is to their credit that they should make this avowal, 
lor It clears their consciences and presents them adding to the 
crime of punlic deception the sin of private hjpoensy. '(hey 
know, and everybody knows who is in touch with political lifo, 
that in our existing party system the private convictions ot 
a memlw^r of Parliament must count for very litilc, and tliat 
his mam duty as a politician is to vole for ami advocate those 
measures w'hich the party adojited. 

But does the nation rt'ally wish to be gnv’crned in tins m.'iniicr? 
IJoes It really wish that the men whom it chooses for its legislators 
should he compelled to adopt n lowtr standard of honour ih.in 
would be tolerated for a moment either in our > onmiLmal h.fo 
or in our nahonal games? In conmierce, il a nun hil'itually 
deceives those with whom he hns dealings he will find his n-ime 
becoming a b>-word and his business slipping from him In 
cricket and footlwill a man who treats an opiir>nL'nL unfinil) will 
be dropped on by the umpire, and if he were frciiti'^nlly to lep'V.t 
thu offence he would be hissed off the field But a laoliticiau niaj 
persistently misrepresent an opponent, he ma) supp»-t*ss f.n.rs and 
suggest faisKhoods, but he w.'ll not lose credit or jio^'t'on in h.s 
parly On the contrary, if he vaiily displays a modest .i,r.oiint of 
oratorial skill and a grc.at deal of ixililicoil feu ui ha may .icijune 
n saLiar of 5,000/ a year and the title of " R.gl''. Ilynoura'iie ” 

It has been necc.ssary to Jay k!ipss npon these u'lplciisanl 
aspert of cur poh'tical life because diev arc tie necessaiy .mil 
inevitable outcome of tht. paity system o: g.iv-Uiiiunt .and will 
i.nt d:sappcar until that system is destrnynl A-* long as wc 
choose to ot gal ii't-the goveininait oi the'oii.nrv -m thn ‘upi»rsi- 
tiop ihal two parties lire to remain etcii aily at i^art.irt wilh niu 
gVOther, <i<a long will our (xilitical l.ie be do; •n .UL.d by d>i ethics 
of the battlefield m place of llic cede cf honom ivhiih ccintnils the 
peaccfol relalkOn.ships of civ.Iised men. 

Ilanoi.n Cox— Ciuiuiy.J 

O Rti.aTts a happy retort tlut was given n an ofyinair 
(/illticai meeting m the Battersea disinet Ihe •.pe.ik.^r vas .nter- 
rupted by a vt ung imui who hegiin to say that '‘ihi.^n acics and a 
ODW^' wt're wliat the country wati'ad ‘‘H'h) hadn't die co'iniry 
got them?” “Well, my dear tetor ed the sr akci, “your 
father trvidently has'sta'-tud it on his little allotment nbLady. 
Perhaps he hasn’t actually begun to keep a 1 ow, foi as k 11^ us y>/u 
are around, 11 will be as much as he ''an do to keep a calf'' 


I'nc girl asked the polite salesman if be had good t heese 
“ Wq have some lovely cheese,” was the smiling answer. 

''You should nut say lovely cheese,” she corrected. 

"Why not 7 It is,” he declacod. 

'■ Because ”—with a boarding-school dignity—" lovely should be 
u$od to qualify only something that is alive.” 

^ Well^’ he retorted, " 111 stick to lovely." 



Female Education. 

To Till' EnilOK OF “The Com Rant ” 

Sill, 

I’ermil me the liberty of a.sking the courtesy of yoiii [laper to 
inidim Hie Mahuincdan public that I intend to start a Girls’ School 
in Calcutta at as c.arly a date as possible .Such an institution is 
the crjiiig need of the lime, and is fell keenly by all right- 
ihinking men and vvoiiien Strict Purdah arrangements will be 
a sp»Ti.d fLature of the school 

My beloved hii->buid, the late Moulvie S.ikhawat Hossein, B A., 
of the Pinvinci.'l Iswculive .*5frvicc, has bcqucilhcd Rs 10,000 for 
Fcii'alc Edncjilion, the m''onie (Rs. 600 aim lally) of which is at my 
disposal I am ihciefore not only rcac’y to spend that amount, but 
•iirilier 1 shall be ‘al.nd to personally conduct the school, and am 
prepared to devote my time, energy, and whatever knowledge 
1 possess 'iiwards its furihci.uicc 

But as the luivl 1:1 l.ni'l is not sufficieiit to meet its rcquiiements, 
1 appeal in the gene.011s Moslem public to evteiid tlieir helping hand, 
and thus canliibiue 10 du “^f the pioject which deserves the 

liC.iriy syi (lailiy ami prai tu .il patronage of .xli well tvi!.hcrs of the 
(omnuiniU 

Mahoeieikir. gi illeii’cn. desirous of hel|)ing me m iny scheme, 
.ire nqiies'C'! kindly to v"ommiiiiicate with me direct, while my 
iMosIo"! sisters, who wisl' to associ.itc themselves by llieir co-opera 
lion in the movcmetii, .iie mviUd In my house to disruss the S'lliject, 
or if'I his does pol suit them, 1 shall be gl.ad to call on them should 
diLV inforri .ii(‘ 1 I Hi <1 .uhlicsses 

/f, Wiiihitiltih !,u< KiIMoON. 


Apologia. 

'lu Till- IChirmi uh “Thk ('iimraoh ' 

SlK, 

Your CO rosp.iniRill " V o\ ’ is rather hard on the Mahomedau 
Me.mhers of le.c buprcaie l-igislalivc (founcil He has given various 
r Asons f'lr iliLir siU-e.i e which c.innot he ac'cpted as true There 
w,is neuhci the id ^a ol sedition nor w,is dierc any fear of dis- 
pko-sing till Gcncnmtnt The only leason that ap[)ears to me 
to be true IS that there was hardly any Mahomedan membe 
who c'mld r;all) deal with such a subject with any confidcMice 
Of cours- the) could have .spoken on the gencial outlines of the 
subject like most ol the non official members, but tins c'jurse 
jMtrhaps did not suit them ideas 

To liegiii vviih, thiee of the meniljt-is w-ere absent, two from 
Bombay a-id one from Mftdra.s, and two were nominated niembq^s. 
Really one docs not c't[iect the sturdy chief of the Tiwanas to 
trudge through the dry and dusty vale ol sUitistics Of the retnamder, 
two were big Nawabs to whom economy and thrift would not easily 
appeal. Three were lawyers, who, if they had wislicd it, could have 
tackled the dubjecl, but then—they were lawyers! 

'* UZR-I-GLNAH." 

[Nrrrn —We iir" inclincH to ciimplimcnt i»ur coTreRiKwidc.it nn the iwiseoion 
ofAnre nniilytaal raculiy. But Uir-i-gunak (IhckxpUnuMon »f rime) might 
easily he understood iii «onic quarters lo he iaiF^wai Jiunai " (worie nian 
crime).- Eu , 7Ae Cemrat/e 1 
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Appreciation. 

To rm EjntoK ot "‘fiat CotiuBa.'' 

Sir, 

>N'\\\ vow aWw At youT Aleemed journal 

\0 \\\anV Out icjnesenAtwe in the Imperial Council, the Hon. 
Mr. Mazharul Hai|ue, Uarrister*at-LflW, for bis timely speet li ui the lant 
sessions of the Council He hu indeed kept up the di^onty of the 
ik'liar .VliihoiiiedanH nn<J iru feel justly proud of him. 

On behalf of the District Moslem League here nre offer nim our 
sincere thanks and heartfelt graiitiide. 

m!'A. Havi, 
1 !anjsier-at-Law, 

Houj/, Sctrctfir^, 

Mtaighyr District Moslem League 

Selection. 

An Up-to-date Alphabet. 

A—IS nil Alien fresh from the boat, 

B*~is the Bomb earned under his coat 

C—IS n Crime, by which shortly he earns 

D—Dfjwirlation—from which he returns 

E's the l^st ICiid, where liis evploils arc planned 

F—IS the Kolly of letting him land 

O'—is a Government, las os c<m be, 

H—a Home Secretary, on the sjioi he 
I'l ImniigTation of .ill the world'': scum, 

J —is the joke—till the casualtn-s come ' 

K—IS the King wc endanger, while L 
Stands for the Lies that the iminigranls tell 
M —IS the Murdci that opens our eyes, 

N —is' the News that ii " such a surprise ' 

O's just the Opening nm.'iways need. 

P’s the Folilical motivt‘s they plead 
, Q—IS the Question How deal with the swarm ' 

R—gives the rtiiswcr—wc must h.''vc Rtfoim 

S’—IS the .Ship if It carry no nuie 

Than T (that is twenty), we'll lei llicin asJiore 

U1 Undesncables driven to raam 

By V, the just Vengeance they fly from at home 

W’s Winston'—no more need be said— 

X—is a policeman, all riddled wuh lead, 

WhY I don't know; but jierhiips enough s Z 

H h \\ 

f L i'iuo I Optnt'iH J 


Anecdolage. . 

Tii!t new Dean of Wcll.s, Dr Aruiitagc Kobins' .j, tells an 
amusing story idwul an old reprobate who had decidH to repent, 
and who announced lo evcryoiui ttiat whatever wiong he hod done 
should be made right So one of the village worthies, to whom be 
owed a sum of mon'ry, went round to his house at niidnght to 
demand It "But why did you come h 1 ibis hour? Why n«it wait 
till lo-iroTTow?" ask-en the old siimcr. *‘I camt earl),'' said the 
other, “ to avoivl tnt crush " 

\n ardent sjMritualist or well u scieiUisi, Dr Russell Wallace, 
who recently celebrated lus eightj'-eighth b»rtliday, tells of an amusing 
ekpcncncc he once had when gho-sl-hunung m a country graveyard. 
While among the graves one night with the sexton, who cUimed to 
have seen the "shadowy form,'’ Dr. Wallace asked, " Have you any 
idea whose ghost it was you saw?" "I can't tell you, sir," was the 
r^ply. •> but over there bus a man who had three wives. On the 
stone of tho first there is * My wife;’ on the scamd, ‘ My dear wife ’ 
and on the third, *m/ beloved wife.’ If any ghost does walk 
hereabouts. 1 should say it is the first wife’s." 


M. Jemi Jaure^ who has been adeoeiting better cebtioRe 
l?etween Fiance anid Gettnany, is a qote^i^^oHleor intematioiMd 
^leace; but in sfute of the fact that he hates physical pun, ae can be 
very cutting with hu tongue. 

Some tune ago he visited the War Office at Paris with a friend. 
He was a severe opponent of the VVar Minisier's methods 

In the vestibule, Jaurcs' companiun paused, and pointed d& 
lightedly to a reproduction of the famous statue, ” The Victory of 
Samothrace." " That is an Lppropriate statue for our War Office,” 
said the friend, "although unforiunatcly it is somewhat mutilated.” 

" Ves," said Jaurcs grimly, " very appropriate, for, as you see, 
it h,is no hciid ’’ 

M vNv anecdotes have been related of Pitt's habit of sleeping 
at odd moments. One day, when .in attack was made by an 
antagoni<)t on Lord North, who had a similar knack of ylgepmg, 
a member, ihinkmg he was dozing, evclaimed, "The Fimier ia 
asleep ” 

"Nut so,’ said ihe first Ixrd ; "but 1 wish to Heaven 1 vrece." 


It iiibHi'. IS on. b[K)rt more than another of which Mr. Wmans, 
the famous Russo Aniunciin sculptor, nutlior, and champion breeder 
of horses IS iiassumatcly fond <t is bo.ar-huntmg, and in connection 
with u he tells *his story as an illustration of the obstinacy of Rnglish'- 
men " Bo ir-hunting, you know," he <vays, " la a bit dangerous, so 
you pick the bravest dugr you ran find One day 1 read of a 
butchers dog Ifuii had bitten a man in the leg, and I sent my man 
to buy hull I lud him m Germany and tinned him out with the re«t. 
He took a boar by the nose, and upon my soul, he nearlv threw 
him 1 shut the beast, but the dog wouldn't let go. The huntsmen 
threw the boar into a wagon and the dog w ent with him We drove 
them both to the lovlgc, and half an hour later the liUle beggar was 
still holding on. Now, that's your Englishman. They’re all 
stubborn. ’ 

Tun smallest bnrnstei on urcuit, Sir Jesse Herbert, is known as 
“ Little Jesse " On one occasion, walking irom the court with some 
of his brethren, a somewhat burly barrister remarked that ha 
could vory e.isily pul " Little Jesse " in his coat pocket. " In tliat 
case," came the iiuick retort of the little barrister, "you wuula have 
more law m your pocket than you have ever had in ycjr head ” 


Thf late Lord Voung, of the Scottish Bench was responsible 
for enlivening many a dull case One bf the best remarks that ever 
fell from hi.'' lips was the reply to a counsel who urged on behalf of 
a pl.aintifT of somewtuit bibulous afipeaiance ‘ My client, ;ny lor(l^ 
IS a most lespecuble nain, and holds a very recjwusibie position j 
he IS manager of .ome watciw-oiks.’ 

Alter a Long h.ok, the judge answered : " Yes, he looks like 
a man who could be trusted with any amouni of water." 


Tut eldest surviving .sou of the famous novelist, Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson Dickens, tells an amusing story in his lectuEc, "My 
Father’s Ijfe and ^v^o^ks,’’ about life at Gad's Hill. It relates to 
a ghost which haunted a neighbouring piece of naste land, on which 
stood a monument to a Givalier named Charles larkiug. Aa the 
moidscn'ants all threatened to leave, Dickens, armed with a double 
barrelled gun, and hib two sons with bludgeons set out to find it. 
Suddenly they saw a white object and heard an awful iion& 
Dickens cried " Stand fast or I fire I ’’ It proved to be Ao asthmatical 
old goal. 


On one Occasion, when Burke, the great omtiw, was wearying 
his hearers by one of those loug speeches which obtamed foe him 
the name pf the " Dinner Bell," a noblenian happowd to Antet the 
House just as Selwyn was leaving it. 

" Is the House up ? " be inquired. 

" Nok" r^hed Selwyn; " but BufkA is." h ■ 
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MoghaJ Humour. 

Iw thil domain of art, the Moghai has been known chiefly 
as a builder Recently, thanks to Messrs HavcU and Perry Brow.i, 
we have made his acquaintance as a painter He is not yrt known 
aji a conversationalist, though he deserves to be 

Akbar, being the real founder of Moghal rule m Indio, and his 
Coiirt being •ntellectually the most bnUiunt, we shall begin with 
him. The source of our information is not the stale Farishlah, nor 
the luatter-of fact Nizamuddm, nor the heavy and ponderous 
Abul FazI, who is as devoid of humour as he is full of wisdom, but 
Radayurii, the witty and *'antankerous critic of Akbar, and Samsaraud- 
daiilah Shahnawaz Khan, the able a’lthor of th-i Maauml Cmara, 
a work abounding m anecdotes 

In tile 30lh year of bis reign, Akbar's ta.sk as a warrior was 
practically finished In that year he settle down at I'at'*hpur 
Sikri, and his remarkable s&trch aftei the Great Hiiknown began. 
'Ptcpceforth religion dominated evervrhing. It domiriHtpd politics, 
It duininated hteiaiurc , and it aiso dominated talk Consequently 
all4iid talk in Akbar's time centred round rthgion. 

* As soon as Akbai settled dowu at Fatehpur Sikri, he built 
the Tmhous Ibadat Klianoh (bouzu of worship), wheve eouiticrs met 
every Tliursday night and discussed religious and philosophioii 
subjpets. Akbar, though an (/mm (illiterate) hke th-: Prophet, 
preaid'Si over these discussions and made an admirable presid^mt. 

Soon the coui tiers wc-rc divided into two parties, the Orthodox 
and the Heterodox, and *he discuBsuius grew hotter and fiercer 
At liniffB they were apt to end m tragedy, but some Aow mm, 
puVt or Bpagiani uitarod at tlu‘ psydiological moment, robbed them 
of thfiir senouBoess and fierceness, and afforded the necessary 
comic relief. One day, it so happened, that the disputants lost 
their tempers and made a terrible noise At that time Akbar was 
in another pan of tHk building. As soon a.s he heard the noise, 
he hastened to where the learned were wrangling, and after ordering 
fthem to be silent, said to Badayuni, 

(I^epoBfordi, if any one talks nonsense, report him to ,tnc, and I 
eili^ttim him out) Bodayimi whispered to Asaf Khan/ 


oJ|>iA. y do 1) d-./fl 

(At this rate, I ft-a', most of us should be turned out.) 'fhe 
Em|jerO' <i.sked him what he had lold Asnf Kluui, and when he 
heard th'* answLi, his displeasure was immttlialely gone. 

Vkl>ar had oroered f)azi Jalahiddiii and other learned men 
to write A ronnnentary on the ()urnn. But they disputed among 
themselves so miicli that the task became impossible. One day 
they werj as jsual arguing and debating, and the Emperor was 
getting more and more di.sgusted, when Raja Deb Chand, the 
“ Moskharah Manjholn,’ interposed by saying 

J,l y» *1 ^ ^ A 

(Had not the cnw been sacred, it would not have been mentioned 
in the fust cliapter of tlie Quran). Everybody burst into laughtei. 

The Khunah (House of Worship) was called Bid^at 
Khanah (the Hu'iw of Here.sy) Akbar was called (the great 

esl Kafir), .^bul I'a-d (the father uf learning) was called by Dadaymii 
Abu Jihl (the father of ignorance), and by Hakim Ainulmulk 
Fu^lah (dui). Mulla Muhammad Yazdi, a bigotted Shia, was 
railed Yand', or one who i<! des'ended from Yazid, the slayer of 
Ilurnio, grandson of the Prophet. Sharif, an atheist who had 
a 'arge share in inoulding the mind ol iSkliar, was called Kasif 
(dirty). 

The discussions .jhimatcly led to the rejection of Islam 
and ihc starting of a new religion, called the Divine Faith by 
Akbar He prccUimed hunself to be the Caliph of God and the 
hringer of the niilleruiium Muulana Shen, who hailed from the 
1 )(Kib in the Punj.ib, wrote a satire, the lost couplet of which was, 

J/J 1 I lA 

Iij 

(This year the king has claimed proiihctship, next year, God 
willmg, he will be God.) Later when the Punjabee poet gof 
a post in tlie Punjab, troni a satirist he transformed himself 
into a panegyn.st of the Divine Faith, and presented to the Emperor 
a poem entitled “ Haxat Skua " (One ‘thousand rays), which 
contained one thousand stanzas in praise of the sun, the sun 
being Akbar’s favourite symbol for worship, and the number r,ooo 
being the thousandth year of the Hejira, when, according to an alleged 
tradiriem of the Prophet, a reformer of the Faith^should come 
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S01D6 of the orders issued Akhar were imther am us jug , 
end they efibrded a grand opportnoity to the boiiMNirist. One of 
the orders was that the dancuig giili of the realm should have a 
separate quarter to be called Shaitanpura (the Devilsville) , that a 
book shofuld be kept with the gate-keeper, In which any one entering 
the Devilfftlle should write his own name, and the names of his 
father and grandfather; and ^hat the umant should first obtain 
His Majesty's permission I 

Another order was that a wine shop .should be opened in the 
vicinity of the palace, but that pcopld should not buy wme eveept 
for medicinal purposes, and that any buying it, should give hi& 
own name, and the names of his father and grandfather. The pervon 
in charge of the shop was not a Pir-i~Mughan (the Old Man of 
the Tavern), but a Pitsnl (an old woman). Badayuni says that 
the Akbantes openly disregarded this order, but were never 
punished. At the New Year’s Day feasts, they had drinking Ixiuts, 
and the Kmperor sometimes kept them company. At one of these 
bouts, l<'aii!i, while raising the cup of wine to his lips, called out 

(A bumper to the confusion of the Islamic jurists'). Every one 
present followed suit, and—" great enthusiasm prevailed.” At another 
bout, Miran Sadr Jahon and Abdul Hai, Mir Adi (the Chief 
Justice of the Empire) were induced to drink Akliar, seeing 
those woithies over their cups, was greatly amused, and apdy 
quoted the following verse from Hafi^ ;— 

(In the reign of the forgiving and kind hearted king, even the 
Hafu and the Qari liave becomi: bold enough to drmk.) 

Another order was, that pigs and dogs should no longer be 
regarded as unclean. The pig was said to be an Incarnation oi 
the Deity. A large nuinljci of these excellent animals was kept 
near the palace, and to look at them early in iho morning was con^ 
dcred highly menloiious As to dogs, a sopivoscd tnldirion was quoli-d 
to tho elTect that they |)os.sessed ten such virtur s if a man 
were to possess one of them iie would be u saint 'Ibe dogs 
were therefore petted and pampered, and had j ro).<il tune of it. 
Shaikh Faui was [virticulorly fond o; them It is said that the 
poet Urfi went to hi.s house to see him. On being shown in, he 
saw that Faizi was playing with a dog “ What is the luu.ie of this 
Makfiiiitm Zadah * I " Urd asked him surcastiiAlIy " Urfi'” replied 
the rcsoiiicrful Faizi. Hut Urfi was not slow to retort "Miihiuak 
Bashad" (Be li Mubarak, f.c., aupicious). Only Mubarak wiis the 
name of Faizi’s own father I 

Another order was tnat the Akbantes should .ihave ihcir beards. 
Mirza Awz Koka, Akbar's fester b'olher, str.mgly objeoted to this 
Older, for he had a inognificeiil beard, and loved ii with a 
tliat like the beard knew no mcasuie. 'le wa,s a bluiraT>d brave 
Moghal, And wore lus heart on Ins .',lecvc, Whatever came into bis 
head, “came into his mouth ",and whatever “ cunic into h:s month" 
came out of it in no time. He was often rude to Akbai, hut was 
rarely punished. ’J’be Eiii|<'ror used 10 say, “Between me uid 
Aziz there h a river of milk which I cannot cross.'' When the order 
about the beard wav i.ssucd, \7if was Governor of Gujrai. Hf' was 
summoned to ( but 'eluied to come, fearing he might bo asked 
to shave ills Naid. " Ts your beard so heavy," Akbar wrote to him, 
“that it cannoi let you tom??’’ .\zij:v'rnte back a long letter in 
which he denounced the Emptn^r ami iiis Divine Faith, and thtowii^ 
up the CJoveniorship, embarked for Mecui. There he was so fleeced, 
that he aoon returned to ludw, a wiser man, but a sadder 
Musuhnati, and willingly, parted with his beard, Akbar, of course, 
forgave him. 

.\ftar Akbai’s. death, Aziz took up the cause of Khusnu, 

whem fathei-iD*law he was. After capturing Khusnui Johaitgii 

- f ———--—. 

* “Sonof isy 


wonted to kill Aziz, but the princesses intproided far M»", h& KIb 
was spared. Soon after he was of some other oflhooe. 
Before sendiitg him to prison, Jahengb asked Jahangir QuB, Am*t 
son, if he would be responsible for his fiither^i good behavior. 
“Sire,’'rq}lied the dudful son, “1 conht be ce^sible for my 
father's acts, but not for his tongue^ for it is iireqmn^bie.” 

Anyway, Adz was a good talker. One of hu mots was, 
“ He told me once • I believed him He told me again; I suspected 
him. He took on oath: I knew be was a liar I” Another was, “ A 
rich man should marry four wives. An Iraqi woman, she 

is a good talker, a Khurasani, because she is a good iKWsewife, on 
Indian, because she is a good wife, and a Tunini—that he may 
beat her as a warning to the other three.” 

“ZAwrr." 

Petty Larceny. 

(Br Ouk Speoal Kleptomaniac.) 

[Moito—“W it is your birthright, tfierefbre stmd it whem- 
soever you find it."— ^r^nraia^i Veda.] 

Tint smoking-room of a big West-end hotel was full, and, 
taking advantage of such a large audience, two travellers wore 
relating to each other, in tones audible all over the room, some 
of their experiences After both hod confessed to having been 
nearly grilled to a cinder in the neighbourhood of the Equatac, 
they proceeded to compare experiences in the matter of rnid. 

Said the first traveller, “ When I was in Hudson Bay I struck 
a certain district where the ground was frozen so bard ilut 
whenever a hum.an being died, being unable to bury him in the 
orthodox way, it was ciiUimary to merely sharpen Ins fret and 
drive him in with a tent hammer." 

The t.j'coiid traveller yawned, ,ind replied 111 an off-hand sort 
of way. “Oh, >cs. of course, I know that place well, cveiy inch 
of It It doesn't htrike me as being anything out of the ordinary. 
Stopped there a week or two, and then got bored. The air wob 
loo relaxing, so I toddit*d up country a bit, and put up at a small 
town a few thousand miles farther north Was most unlucky during 
my visit there. The hotel caught fire. My room was on the top 
floor, immed’alely facing the biggest iceberg in the neighbourhood. 
For a monierl I was quite in a fix—no fire-escapes or anything pf 
that sort in such on out-of-the-way place. The staircases were soon 
burnt to powder. But happily, 1 didn’t lose my presence of mind. 

I merely emptied my bath out of the window and slid down the 
icicle."’ ‘‘ 


The other day an itinerant circus announced, as the chief 
attraction on its programme, a performing ela phan * whOy ammigst 
other accomplishments, played^the piano. The hour of the f>crftiriu. 

Alice arrived, the docile animal was led into the arenaand rg^ n dne t ed 
to on open piano, when suddenly he wheeled rcaiod, utteong 
lugubrious cries. After a brief conference with the elepliMt'a 
the proprietor of die show came forward and said that until mi -t htir ’ 
piano could be procured that part of the programme could Mt ’ 
be carried out, The elephant, a most sympathetic and 
creature, hod recognized in the ivory keys of the instfbgitot ih 
tusks of its mother! 


“ What did he die of?" 

“ A slight difference of otnidon,' as near «a I can find out*' 
“Oh, a fight?” 

“NMatall." 

‘•WhAlithuo?” 

“Doeton diregnedL and taedihd Mm they 
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> »Vbry well, lir,** said Dr. Kwack, after his quarrel with the 
undertaker, “ I’ll make jrou tony for thit,” 

•• What are you going to do ? " sneered the undertaker. 

" Retire from practice.” 

Thisre was once a man who was called a Duffer. And it conic 
to pass in the fullness of time that a certain Merchant Prince acquired 
in the Court of 1 'rade a store foe which he had no special use and 
whose stock he desired to clear out And for the reason that the 
Duffer would work cheaply he was put in charge thereof 

And thereupon the Duffer chuckled greatly, and said, Ix>' I 
will push this business and it shall be th^t a profit shall accrue there¬ 
from to the Merchant Prince and he shall reward me greatly.” 

And it came to pass even as he had said, and the busuicss grew 
so profitable that one day the Merchant Pnnee sent for the Duffer, 
and the Duffer went before him with visions of incieased salary 
floating through his brain. 

" Do not all the people say thou art a Duffer ? ” demanded the 
Merchant Prince. 


frequently mistaken for one of the most noted personalities of the 
day. Can’t you guess ? ” 

No; they couldn’t. 

“ Let me sec if 1 can assist you, " he resumed. “ First, his fame is 
in everyone’s mouth, and his name has a handle attached to it. He 
is rarely upset—an all-round sort pf man.” 

“ Wait a bit ? ” exclaimed one young lady, excitedly, ” handle— 
everyone's mouth. Hurrah, I've got it I Yes, why, of course, you 
do look a mug.” 

A PHizp. has been awarded by the ” University Correspondent ” 
for the most amusing schoolboy ” howlers ” The following are 
some of them '— 

Magna Carta said that the King had no light to bring soldiers 
into a lady’s house and tell her to mind them. 

Henry VIII mairicd Katharine, and she said iL was Wolscy’s 

fault 

The Rump Parliament ronsisted entirely of Cromwell’s 
stalaetiles. 


" It is oven so,” answered he. 

” And yet thou hast mode this business show a handsome profit ? " 
“ I certainly have ' 

" Hum,” mused the Mercliant Prince. " Now, if a Puffer has 
this busuiess profitable, now much more profit would not a 
high iwiced man turn o\i* ^ Behold ' I will even put one there, and 
thou art even discharged without notice 

_As the iiioral is missing, it is strongly suspected ilut it 

was purloined by the Duffer 


When England was placed under .an Interdict the Pope stopped 
all births, marreagf^s, and deaths for a year 

S'iUo t'oee —In a dumken voice 
Liberty of conscience means doing wrong, and not worrying 
about It afterwards 

ScKNE T.miouh Exciianc.k Cleric (tn ap[)licanl) “ How long 
have you been idle ? ” 

Appliciini "Just about four years.*’ 

Clerk " Well, wc have a situation tnat will suit you in Glasgow.” 


" I r IS a cun.sus fact," said a young gentlemen who prided mm- 
self upon his resemblance to Lord Kitchener," that I myself am 
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New Books. 
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Sv^ ATiLi-f All. Rs. 7/- only 

Vvorka by Ihi* llonbic Dr AI Maiiun 
Suhr'iwiiiJy, Hailit.tdr-ai-L aw 

1. The Sayings of Mohamed Re. 1,'- 
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Thoughts on the 
Present Discontent 


by Mr. Mohamed Ali, B. A. (Oxon,) 
Price, As. 8. 

Some Pkress Opinions. 

. . . Mr. Mohamed Ali luu ivad widely, And Imi thought well over the present conditions of India II* lus the ardent Kinpcrainent of the East, conlrollcd by 
koowledv, and he wieldl a MWSifnl and attractive pen. Above all he is ahsolulcly hone^L Wl recoinmend the study of his brochure, because it is a fr.-uik stale- 
■nent of me vwwi of many enucated IndiooR, and without the wmnitlictic aporeciation nf those vuws it is impossible to aiiprnach that great problem m the governanre 
of India—the position of edneated Indians in the State. Mr. Mohamed Ali h.as found so strong a supporter os the Secretary ot State. We believe lliot his 
diagnosu of the complaint is sulislantially accurate . .~Th€ Ttma of lud\a 

. . . The raadei will find much that is fresh and excellently |jaL on the perennial topic of Indian discontent. The style of tlic honk is piquant all throiich, ami carries 
the te^er througn without becoming prosy Wc hnd here a combination of culture and com non sense, and knowledge of both Kiost and West. Inc originality 
which we have mentioned as a distinguishing cluiracteriiitic of hu book appears not in bu thesis but in his prcscntraent of it —'Iht Afadrai Timts. 

" Mr. Mbiiamed All is right m bn prescription for the present fevtr We coiumend the buokli-t to the cliouglilljl — Tkt Emptn. 

... He la particalurly frank .n certain of his views, wliat he says being well worth the rarcfnl attention of Engbslimnn and oth.rrs wlm ire really dc'aniiis of getting 
at the pomt of view of men whose minds are not always open tioiks at (Tardcn p.irtie£ and mere cereiimnial gitlierings —Moruing Put, 

. . ■ Racy and ihoughtfiil articles Their literary merit ■>' by no inrons their least attraction, and the piquancy rif the style will stimulate llioiighi — 7‘iio Indian Sptitator 
' ' ' We accept hu assurance llml he made a conscientious cfTiri to set down wliat lie and .ii.iny of lus countrymen '^eel, without malice and also without cowardice. 
The BonUmjf Gantt*. 

. Every thoughtful Tnr'ian and Englishman who would like to see India well and wisely ruled might learn something .and profii much bya perusal of the ‘'Thoi^hts 
on the Present Discontent,’’as written by a Mohamed.an gcntlcm in who shows no bias either cm the ime side or the other Hr takes a common-sense view oTihe 
i]ue8bon and bestows praise or blame either on the ruleis or the ruled as he thinks il is nircssary. His remarks arc generally pungent and willy. The pamphlet 
omtauu a good deal of honest straighl for ward mticism which nuikss it a imist valuable addition to tluil mass of hlc.ralure whii.b tlic present situation in India has 
evohod in toe public press —Hindu Patnat. 

, . . Mr. Mohamed .\li disclaims allegiance to any of tlie poliMcal paities or prejudice on either side, but he justihes his onlspukenness which is pul into print quite 
regardless^ anybody’s uneasy consueice An unirioii is no gCiOd unless it is strong , but it is not necessarily strong—in iart it essentially wer.k—if it 

IS violent or dclin ms. In Mr. hfohamed All’s little broihure we liave sti.-ngtli, but we have neither delirium nor violence.— Tk* Pam, 
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Have you anything to buy or sell or let on hire? 

Have you a situation vacant? 

Do you need a situation? 
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Stand upright, speak thy thought, declnre 
The truth thou hast, that all may share. 
Be bold, proclaim it everywhere. 

They oiily live who dare I 
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Sir Fay)'az Ali Khan, K C S.I., of Fahn.su, the Minister of Jaipur, 
who is also the President of the Aligarh Trustees. Wo hope 
the Gujrai States of Palanpur and Radhanpur will also contribute 
liberally, and that Bo>nbay would make a higher bid than Oudh 
fo' the cheeniif? smile of its leader whom the Taluqdan have 
done not a little to seduce from his afleetion for his Bombay homo 
Crent expectations are being formed of the Punjab, where His 
Highness the Nawab of Rampur goes to beg for his co-religionists. 
This IS indeed a unique feature of communal mendicancy and 
vindicates the dcmociacv of Islam. Verily "the servants of the 
nation aie Its masters, ' and in adopting the motto "Ich Dien,” 
the Nawab Saheb ut Rampur has not only followed the eutmple 
of the Black Frhice nf PngUrd but the illustrious examples 
of the early Moslem rulers as well. We were uiclincd at first to 
be gloomy that the generosity of His Highness did not exceed 
£10,000. But we h.ave reason to believe that there is still the 
Rampur treasury behind it, and the Nawab himself behind the 
treasury ’ 


_Fsw except Hindus accepted the claims of the Congress to be 


Mcond Uioiafkt, Ih* Mamgw Uainki it 
b#tt»r men to take oileac* fv commiI, and ha requoaU 
of Qiir rooden who bawe not yoC notified their 
^^dodre to bocoino ■ulwcriben to do ao* and in com they ilo 
not with to'Mibaaribei to olh the MonOfer to dneontinue 
gondini tho paper. 


Notes 


^ Tteftlc can be no doubt now of the ullimate succes.s i f the 
Plaei iiiis tho Moslem University project, and wlicn the Aga 
' ^*®*”*^ Khan returned to Calcutta he showed a ronfi- 
dence the lack of which he could not always 
•Vfipreas during his pravioui^ visit. But His Highness is not the 
kind of leader to slacken his efiorts because the goal is in sight 
His ambitions have increa^ trlth his suecnE^ and we have little 
doabt of his secuiing ;[^scio,oqoi which is after all a very modest 
j ^wfilng for a teally great Unnrersity. The foundations have to be 
i ddh hot we have still to cletf the site. We learn that a Committee 
,00^ Ito Kfesidentdup of the Raja of Mabmudabad is to be formed 
." for Xiyhlljg down IlneB op whidi the Charter should be drawn, and 
^ ^ FadiafottitBry expert in legislative drafb will 

h Endud to dmw np the Charter ind^e 
(toJMi|iii^tiewals beiiqg noeived of fresh dp^oos, ood a 
from annoanm (bo gift of bolf a,IMcb from Mawab 


The Congrew and and it is an.™- 

I i_] ■ 1 ^ ^ cogently reoson- 

thc Hindus. ud letter in I he Leader wntten by 'T*— 

who appears to be no other than Dr. Tcj Bahadur Sapru—headed 
"Hindu.s Set Your House In Order,” a c'onfession, even if uncon¬ 
scious, tliat the Congress lias mainly been a Hindu organisation. 
' T ’ contrasts the dlh ged activity of the Mussalmans with the supposed 
supiaieucss of the Huidus, a rtffefinjj to the Frovindal Leagues 
and the London Branch says at the amount of work which 

these branches have done and arc doing everywhere. Look at their 
alertness and then compare them wiih ynur standing Congress 
Conimittee m India and the British Committee m England.” The 
italics are ours, but the confession is entirel) 'T's' very own. The 
Leader supports ' T 's' plea with a leading article " A Call I'o The 
Hindus,” and net only the Panjabec of Lahore, hut our ultra- 
"natinnal” contemporary, the Bengalee, also cries ''Jui" to the arms 
of the Hindu Sabha. We welcome the new movement because we 
Sincerely wish people to call a spade a spade. It is easy to know^he 
Hindu mind when there is a confessedly Hindu organisation reflect 
ing the opinions of the whole community. You like to know with 
whom you are parlcyiiig, for it is embarrassing to find at the end of long 
and heated negotiaUoD.s that the party with which you would strike a 
bargain has given no credentials to him whom you regarded as the 
plmiipotentiary. Witli the Hindu Sabha fully organised this grave 
defect would be removed. Each of the principals would hare his 
agent in whom he could folly confide^ and the btnami transactioas of 





im. 




'Die Coii)jrtd«.' 
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Fehrctaery t6dir‘ 


il*€ pMt would end. Biu we must confess we ihuik u is vain labour 
to endeavour to reconcile the new movement with the claim that thii 
makM no di/Terence to the Congress which has always been luUona]. 
If tillsmeant to satisfy the Mussalmans or the Oovemment, the 
effort IS not only superfluoiLS but also sure to be unsuccessful. The 
angle Is too sharp for the political coach of our contemporaries to 
negotiate with ease and grace. Bfit wcare in hearty agrt-cment with 
the Jjfitder tliat " there can be a Hindu organisatj^ni for safe- 
goardingandfulvancing the interests of,Hindu, without its doing 
anything which may in the least navoM- of anti-imtionalisra.” As 
the Leader says, there may be narrow-minded men unable to dis¬ 
tinguish between service to the Hindiftaod dis service to the nation 
which embraces non-Hindus within its fold, but care may be taken that 
the direction of the organisation is not entrusted lo such men. We 
have the same to say to the Moslem League. It is undoubted 
that, like the Congress, it has svithin its fold some Mussalmans 
who are not itificienlly catholic to work, in spite of discouragements, 
for the growth of an Indian nation. Such men cannot be cscluded. 
Rut that is no reason why they .should at any time be allowed to 
lead the large body of those who seek only the protection of tlieir 
community and bare justice to it, and aspire to establish in India 
a compreheiuuve nationality, which would be a mosaic of many creed.s. 
The greatest responsibility rests on these. Conscience, said Hamlet, 
makes cowards of us all, and it is cowardice for a conscientious 
man to leave his own misguided community to its fate, and in 
avoiding Scylla to rush into Cliarybdis 'Ihcre is work enough 
for Musulmans of the type of Mr. Hasan Imam .and the Hon Mr. 
Maxhar-ul'Hoquc within the Moslem League, but it needs patience, 
and that true humility which makes the really strong and great man 
confess his fallibility when an overwhelming majority of reasonable 
people duagrees with him. Reform is seldom possible from the outside 
and IB never lasting unless it comes from within. Il will he a great 
source of satisfaction to Mussalmans generally to Icum that Mr. Hasan 
Imam is now convinced of this, and his earnest endeavours in 
Bchur for the Moslem University are sure to bring lo him as full 
a harvest of confidence from Rehar Moslems as his illustnous 
brother ever rca[)ed. We wish the Hindu Sabha the same sucre*;'! 
that we wish to the Moslem League. We a so hope ihiit before 
long the Congress would enlei on another jihiiEe, and become 
an inter-contmiinal Congress, and, m die words of ri.t Leader^ work 
for “the promotion of causes which aflect the entue Indium 
people on which there* is no conflict of opinion In-iwcen one 
community and another.” liividc India as yon will, die in sure to part 
on the lines pf religious cleavage Not provincialism but denomiiia- 
tionalism is the essence of Indian divj.sions, and if isa do not clo!« 
our eyes to the reality, we should regulate and nn oppose deno- 
minationalism. India, like the United Stales of Amenra, will be 
a federal country; but unlike tne American Commonwealth, she 
will have a federation of faiths Ut our motto aii o be E PHrthus 
C/num. That is olt ultimate dc.<itiny, and those who oppose its 
realization through ^ignorance oi otherwise, ar- in truth the worst 
eneniiei of India. There an* signs that we aic at i;ist moving 
towards our fate. May it lead lo fortune.' 


We t.itAaN from a co’^rrs|Kmdi-ni writing to the Eengnlre that Indian 

Officia] Delays. ***** rompete for the Indian 

' ' Medical Sei vice are required lo present a cer 
tificate ol fitness ftow the Dirrctor-O^neral :n India before they can 
be ^admitted to the couipctuior. The ronekpondent states that the 
Principal of the Medical College, Cafcutla, wrote to the Inspeclor- 
tieneral on'joth August foi such a certificate ter Dr Jyotilal Sen. It 
does not appear that for more iLan three and a half months any action 
was taken by the Inspector-General. But on the joth December, 
when moved by the candidate'a father, the InspectorGeneral 
wrote to the Diirctor-General that Dr. Sen was a fit candidate. 


As the Chrialmas holidays followed soon after, no further steps were 
taken. Fottnfiately ter the candidate, Surgeon-General Lukis^ who 


had known him penooally when be hlmaelf waa the Ftinci* 
pal of the Medical CoUege, came to Calcutta early in January, and 
when referred to^ promptly cabled to the authorities at the India 
Office to admit Dr. Sen as a raodidate Dr. Jyotilal Sen is to be 
congratulated on his success in the Indian Medical Service (!!ompeti- 
tion; but it is sad to reflect that he a-as within an ace of losiiig 
perhaps the one chance of his life. The Inspector-General owes 
some explanation, and we tnist he has offered a satisfactory one, 
although it is a httle hard to conceive what it could be. But he 
owes something else as well He owes Rs. 45 to the fether of 
Dr. Sen, at a hose expense the cable was.sent. 


We are pleased to learn, that our countryman Nawab A. F. M. 

Abdiir Rahman will act as the Chief 
Judge of the Small Cause Court of Calcutta. 
Mr. Abdur Rahman is a barrister of long stand* 
ing, and was appointed Fifth Judge in 1895. 
By slow but well deserved promotion he came to be the Second 
Judge in 1908, and it was a •murce of great disappointment to the 
Indum community when he was passed over a year ago, and the 
acting appointment was offered to Mr. Pearson. The Nawab is 
the MMi of the well-known leader of Bengal Mussolmans, the 
late Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latif, C.I.E., and both education and 
heredity give promise of his success in the post in which he will 
now officiate. We wish him a more durable prorabtiun anH are 
confident that he deserve.s it. 


Nawab 

Abdur 

Rahman. 


We should like to give prominence and publicity to a'series of 
Political letters which have recently appeared in the 

- Leader on the Hindu-Muhanuiiadan problem. 

Importance. Jt is indeed a sign of progress that thinking 
men are applying themselves to discover the true sources of 
difference between the two communities, and the means of bringing 
atxjut a iiermaiient understanding and unity. We do not often find 
oun.e]>eoin agreement with "A Servant of the Moth^land,” but 
when he deals with the question of the political importance of 
Miissa]man.s ahich has given so much offence to the Hindu commu¬ 
nity, his remarks appear to us to be eminently fair and considerate. 
He brushes aside all vain ideas of Mussolmans about their superiority 
to the Hindus, but as he says, “ that they are not an influential 
minority, or have not the Irast political importance about them, no 
more than their numerical strength can command is quite another 
matter. We do not think that the idea of the political importance of 
the Moslems is such an absurd and ridiculous one os it is 
out to be. If the tradition of polincal conquest and ^ory, 
of a cultured'civilisation, and soitial and religious influence, in short, 
the past history of a race or a community, count for something; 
then surely the community whose ancestors once wielded power and 
influence from Cordova to Delhi, contributed to the civiliaitiqh and 
culture of Europe and India is no small measure; and 

who even now exercise so much influence cm the 
Kfeof our country, cannot be said to' possess only so much 
and no more importance as their bare numerical sttoyth 
indicates. We cannot conceive that any reasonable map M pg ld 
seriously contend that the Moalem community in these prorincea 
aercises influence only in proportion of 14: xoo, Other things 
being equal, we certainly hold that education shcnild fce the chief 
teat of the fitness and the iniportanoe of an indnhduaf as well as a 
community; but it does not mean that other mtere^ or oonkideitk* 
tions should not have any weight or vahiq. Our Itotoed doctors 
and politicioDa perhaps can afford to iH^lge in cheap nieers, but 
we think they too would do better to remember that tetort is not 
the best method of aigulog a case. OUiarhiae; can it not be argued 
that to have lost an Empire may not be a matter df pr^ hot 
surely to hav^ built one thm loA i| is frr beftWthiin not fo bavw 
built atltfl one wovth (he name." ^ apofogy, wo^thiiii^ Is hece|na^ ' 
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for quotiiig at ttus leogth from m writer ^vho shows in every woid 
of the quotitUm a generosity of feelyag is by fiw the most 
important part of sUtesmanshipi We think’the writer is a Hindu, 
and if our surmise is correct^ hts views should encourage 
the Mussalmans not in vainglorious talk of political impor- 
. fence, but in cultivating the virtues which built up the empire 
of their ancestors. His glorious ancestry is the Inst refuge of 
the bankrupt, and nobody has been more bitingly sarcastic 
on the subject of such snobbery than Moslem htterateurs themselves 
Pttdaram Sultan bnnd (my father was a king) is the form of intro¬ 
duction that indicates decadence We wish fotli Moslems and 
Hindus took a lesson from Ali, the Hero of fslam, who said 
" He is the true herojwho says, lo^'l I am such a one , mt he who 
says such was my lather " We sliall be judged by our posterity 
as we judge our forbears Surely our children could not refer to us 
fur tAeir political importance, if we continue to play the woman witli 
our eyes and braggart with our tongues The political importance 
of Mussulmans has been recognised only so far that they can partici¬ 
pate in mixed electorates, and in this way sometimes elect a Mussal- 
man, but oftener cast an important vote in favour of o Hindu in whom 
they have more confidence than in another Political importance will 
therefore benefit them little if they do not keep abreast of the 
problems of the day and endeavour to work for the growth of a 
united and a cultured nclion In the majority of cases their 
political importance would be gauged by Hindu voters, and it is 
•die to expect that Hindus would regard a Mussalmon superior to 
one of themselves unless be is in fact head and shoulders above 
the rest in capacity, self-sacnfice, and patriotism We regard, in 
the present state of India, separate|elcctorates to be the only logical 
conclusion of a separation only too patent In these electorates 
the Mussalmans are given seats strictly in accordance vath ihcii 
numerical proportion. But in the mixed electorates is provided 
an opportunity for Mussalmans to prove their supeiionty, if they 
claim it. and to give a lead to other communities, not in virtue of 
being more valiant or members of a riibng caste, but as men 
generously sud justly lecognised by all as the leaders of men 


Ckutaiii Anglo-Indian journals have taken the lead in arguing, 
XL M A eminent Indians have not 

I ne iVloOi ^ accept membership in the 

GoVCrDOrSiUp. Impcnxd or Provmcial Executive Counuls, the 
condition, that an Lidiaii should he on these Caunci's ha.*: made the 
Government go abegging for the acceptance of a high honour and 
a responsible post It ie uudoubted that Indians of the same 
calibre as dm best of Anglo-IndiiD administrattcws are not easily 
fiund , and it should cau.se no nurpris'*. Since administration has to 
learnt like any other trade or profession, and not many avenues 
of success are open to Indians, few liidiai]» succeed suffirient- 
ly well 10 impress the world with their ability But they ate not 
so rare ae to be non-exisfent. That some eminent professimial 
men aie in a porition to say " No,” would rather go to prove that 
whcie the restrictions are non-existent, Indians succeed .remarkably 
well, and it is then a sacrifice on their part to accept the lower 
emoluments of even the highest posts in the gilt of the Trown. 
Be that ss it may, the journals that have argued a paucity of 
qqiablo Indians iioni the refusal of some to accept such poits, 
will now find it difficult to explain the refusals of the Master of 
JKlibank and of Lord ?ent 1 and of the offer of the Bdadres satrapy 
Sir Edward Grey, Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, Lord Spencer, 
and Lord Cromq^ are oil believed to have been offered the 
Vkoroyslty of India. Would the Ihcneer .say that because they 
npAued the offer, there are not enough competent men in England 
to choose fmiii ? Sir Thomas Gibson-Catmichael, who has accepted 
tbs Goreinonbip of Madras, was the suceeMor of Mr. Gladstone 
as M.'F. fbr Midlothian. He has been She Private Secretary to 
Sir derqge TrevelyaI^ and as soon as 6ur present Secretary of 
Yr*. the Secretary for the Colonies^e made 'nomas the 

CowniOK of ^netoria. We wish him snd liptdns sli success, and 


"V 


trust the choice of Lord Crewe would be as well justified as that 
of Lord Morley. 


Snobherv and the curiosity of plutocracy could go no further 

My tin ted uidicateil in the correspond- 

o J I I recently published by the 7imfs in 

which Lufy-joumalists (save the mark •), 
butlers, and the djetors of Belgravia and Mayfair figure so 
prominently According to Harriet Churchill, "anything about 
Lady Gerard and the De I'orests is ‘ good copy' on account 
of the slander case between them now coming on, also about 
the Dilloii Jockey on account of the Mans IJoyd divorce suit, 
in which he is co-respondent, ctr, etc" Harriet Churchill pays 
liberally to butlers and waiters and chamber maids for something 
" spicy ” for Amencan journals, and settles accounts every month in 
a must busincss-hkc manner Here we see an illustration of 
honour among thieves But even a West End physician is not 
spared the tempting bail winch perhap.s proves too much for 
John and Mary and the buy in the buttons. He is supposed to be 
" au couraut with all the latest on ditji and societty scandal,” and is 
confidently asked to " peach.” This is amusing enough, but the 
mutual recriminations of Amenca and England remind one of the 
kettle vs pot controversies America says it is an English joumalisi 
who tempts " the constant service of the antique world,” and 
tries to break down the confidence between doctor and patient 
Another correspondent hints that jieople higher in socul rank 
than “ the sneak.s behind the cliair ” are equally guilty, and the 
New York Gloie sneers at the aristocracy and plutocracy alike and 
asks that as Uncle Sam has no nobility of his owu, and American 
snobs crave for the real thing, why should they not have it But 
the one that ’comes off best is Juvenal, because he had warned the 
anstocracy two thousand years ago that greatness has its consolations, 
and a greater publicity i<r one of the compensations of better birth, 
more wealth, and looser lives. The Parliament Bill will, however, 
make short work of Britain’s anstocracy, and Harriet would soon 
find that her occupation is gone ' 


Poetry. 

[/*rom the Bengalee^ 

Not vain I deem my lowly birth 
Upon thy hollowed strand ; 

Not vain ! For aye have I not lived 
To love my motherland I 
I know not what thou hast of gems, 

Or queenly riches rare, 

My soul alone enraptured feels 
The balm of thy soft air. 

1 know no sylvan dell or glade 
That rivals unto thine, 

For in the precincts of thy shade 
The blossom breathed divine > 

] know no other azure skies. 

So radiant and so bright. 

As smiles the moon upon thy realms 
In raptures of delight. 

Ah ! when these eyes their hrst did ope 
'Twas in thy hollowed ray ; 

But grant that in thy light they close 

To win Eternal Day! 

Shxhauya Sin. 
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East and West. 

Loan CUH/ON is ^uch an utinvalled master in the use of 
“ luminous phrases,” tliat svc have no doubt the Undergraduates of 
Glasgow Univer:iity must have had in Ins glowing oration cm Bast 
and West a real literary trtait But it is difficult-4o be'equally sure that 
the “ luminous phrases " sufficiently illuminated the subject of the 
address, and tliat the audience could find thefein a clear guidance for 
future conduct as nti/^ms of the largest Oriental fCmpire. In treating 
a subject so vast and complex, it is easy to seek refuge in generalities, 
and evade direct deductions , and although this may lie the best 
illustration of the fac^t that notliing final and decisive, nothing free 
from distressing ambigiiities, can he said, such a method of dealing 
with problems that have a practical significance and importaiKC, far 
from supplying real guidance, only increases the confusion 

But even if the address iniiy lie said to have hcljicd the 
audience only to a alight extent, it has served a very useful 
purpose for oihtTB. It has proved concluHiYuly that no pait of the 
world can now be safely regarded unchanging, that everywhere 
new and disturbing elements arc fast ansing which invite the 
most serious rcflcctuin, that the problims of woi Id politics are 
BO complex, the cross currents sn many and so purrJing, and the 
developments so hewildcnng in their rapidity, that the casting of 
political horoscopes is ns silly a pastime as the prognostications 
of Indian Zadkiels 1'hcy arc ''ithcr too vague and unintelligible , or 
the prophet of to-duy will stand convicted before the world ns the 
liar of to morrow. It lias also proved that nothing succeeds like 
success; for the insignificant J.i|Ninese of the last generation 
is now a jierson that keeps the Parific Coast in fear, the Heathen 
Chinee whose star was n waning, not a rising orb, only a decade ago, 
has now his supremacy "inuvocably fixedand it has become a 
question—susceptible of an answer ui the negative—whether " u 
Western Power, sitimted at a chsiameof fi,ooo miles, uni maintain n 
* permanent nsccndoncy in an Asiatic country to which the niler'i only 
come as birds of passage fur n Hurd n*' a lifVtiiiir, and mv represented 
by a total body—the army of occu|iuiion included—oI less 
than 1,50,000 adult males ” Hut the older esliiiiatcs built on 
ignorance and the oldci prejudicLs founded on vanuy still linger in 
the case of the Near and the Middle Bast, which liave yet to succeed 
As Mr. Pulliam Wenic in his O^nfiict uf Co/o«r says, no matter 
how much it may Ivj possible for Eurojieans to view remoter PLasteni 
Asia in a new way, and .to iidnut that new ideals have become quite 
pcrmissahlc in the case of the astute Velluw Man, no .inch tolerance 
need be expected for yeais to coiiif,—and even then not wiihnut a 
success liku that of Japan—111 the case of the Brown Man, and those 
portions of As.a wlijrh haie for centuncs been in Contact with the 
I While Man of Euto|io It is indeed ilioughi by some tlw the While 
I Man and the Cross remain ns blindly opposed to the Brown Man, 
I Islam, and Hinduism and what .‘besc creeds jinstiilate, ns the most 
I uncompromising bigot. 'I'he spirit of the ('tusader still lingers 'n theso 
1 latitudes- B >*< still the ancient Crusader striking down widi his heavy 
* I mace or two-hnnded swuid the dusky infidels who opposed hts 
1 rightetnw progress. 

f Hut we do not take a glouiiiy i iew of the future. The miracles 
I of Education aie as ustonisking av lhoi>e ol K.cligioii Gulfs which 
jsetiait'd unbriilgablo arc being qiiicily bid swiftly bridged ITie 
^ dawn may daz/lc those whose eyes did not expect to sec it, but 
tliis cannot stay the sun m ir« jirogress The West has recently 
taught not a little to the East, but light iiiay come once more from 
the Eastern horl.'oii, and the Oiient may rejiay Uie loan of Western 
^ learning. Was it nut the discovery of the East that broke down the 
isolation of Europe and changed so radically the tradidonal 
provincialism of more than a thousand years ? The fall of Con¬ 
stantinople had closed the old trade routes that were in growing use 


ever since the Cnisadea, and roused the energies of navigators 
whose successes have now destroyed the old relations and the old 
ccmditions. As Mr. Putnam Weale says . “ Out of Europe—and not 
in Europe—were gathered the materials necessary for makiDg bonfires 
of the last of ancient privileges, just as out of Europe were taken 
Europe’s religion, Europe’s philosophy, and much of Europe’s 
arts. This is the immense debt which is owed by Europe to non- 
Europe.” 

Not only for the sake of the advance of the future but also 
for the better understanding of the present has it now become 
absolutely necessary for the West to “ pause and revise its formulas.”^ 
I/ord Cur/on was only uttering a truism, but one which needs 
constant re'iieratioii, when he advised his audience " never to look 
down upon the East or the Eastern ” Europe has a population of 
aliout 450 million while men, but it is equalled by the yellow 
population of a :iingle country in Asia, namely, China, and the 
coloured population of the whole of Asia is about 950 millionsi, 
which gives a ratio of 2 coloured men in Asia to every i white 
man in Europe The .same proportion exists in the population 
of all the conunenls The white* number 566 millions, and the 
mixed whites 40 millions while the absolute yellows, browns 
and blacks, number no less than 1,100 millions. To know these 
and to understand their ideas and theu- desires, their prejudices and 
proclivities, one has to respect them first, and to gradually suppress 
and finally loot out the racial antipathy founded on the pigment 
of the skin Out of the 950 millions of coloured men in Asia, only 
380 millions are under the sway of the whites, and no less ihan 310 
millions of thu.se are under the tutelage of Great Britain. It is, there¬ 
fore, in Great Britain that the lesson of treating the Eastern with 
respect IS most neccssaiy to learn. 

Not BO long ago a Canadian, who could not be presumed to be 
prejudiced, while praising the es/nt de corps of the English 
Public Schools and Universities, condemned the narrowness of 
English Public School and University Ideals. But that was not a 
solitary cntinsir. of clossii al education and the residential system 
of England. Mr Viiinam Weale who repiesents a growing body of 
opinion is also extremely dissatisfied with that training. He 
says — 

If Ihe East 1* citr In In* die ally tW* England, il u absolutely iwcesMiy ‘hat 
the OamiiiK and idea'.s of thme who are calli^l ujion to act ui any 
ufficia: capacily throughout Asia be altered The hateful pnggiwn 
which no open minded man can doubt l^ inicparablf from a too 
fervid study imd worship iif the lilcmtnn; and law». ofGieeeeand 
Home with then rigid and iinbeading fjrinaibiiij ihcir narrow Ira- 
dinons and all Ihe illibenbsm with which Ibey nr« saturated—tbi.» 
prigg.sm s noslufT with winch to build a permancni Emfiiir. The 
liaughly and insolent distrust of other men ; the air.gnlar lack 
sympwlhy . the ingcni'iiu beluf m tlie pL-rjietUHl affican ol meiliuils S 
wluch can only be --ounil under reibiin conditions and in certain 
tiinroniiients -all these things and many oiheis forn port and puce* 
of the maiM of riwsona whj the success of England will be caie day 
tuired into grim failure, unless the niing tide ol English demneracy 
complete^ submerges and eKtinguuhes such niercti iciousncai The 
dctaclimcni and slmphaly of mind with wduch the jwiiblems Asia 
need to be appriMclied it they ue to lie solved, caji neiei be atuinefl 
by those who liase encased thentselvcs m an unniraning fanubam. 
suitable only for nionnsteriea and monks 

This is indeed a tremendous judgment, and to some extent 
exaggerated. But it |is true that the Greek *and Roman civih 
zatton rested on a loundation of the perpetual slavery nf a 
large body of people who worked in order to provida a 
leisured ease for the cultured few. It is the Examplb of the Gty-Staie* 
of Greece and Rome, and an exclusive study of their Oocient dasKics, 
coupled widi the aristocratic reserve if^ not Aateur of the majority of 
the undergraduates that inclines the ahMMt of the great 
Universities of England to measulre the world with adieir own 
foot-rule. 

But there is every indicatiali that Ibe impossibility of Judgu^ 
the world with the help of such a restricted standard is baiqg 
last discovered. Not only is modent knowledge intireaiing,. bid 
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the modem corudenoe js also getliog moie and more aunsitive. 
The dantUf^ panomma of European domination in the East 
made while men forget for long that the right of eminent 
domain was often acquired by the most primitive methods, and 
that there.is hardly a conquest but has been stained with deeds 
which ore a standing reproach to the memory of the Cesars. 
Mr. Meredith Townsend strangely misread history when he came 
to the paradoxical conclusion that “ the less the white and the 
coloured races come into contact with each other the less is the 
development of race-hatred, which only tends to become dangerous 
when they are Interspersed and mutually comprehend one another's 
strength and weakness " 

Just the Opposite conclusion is arrived at by the promoters of 
the first Universal Races Congress i^hich is to meet in London 
fiom the 26th to the 29th July this year. Its object is to discuss, m 
the light of modem knowledge mid modern conscicn''e, the general 
relations subsisting between the peoples of the West and those of the 
East, with a \iew to encourage between them a fuller undcrslanding, 
llie most friendly feelings, and a heartier co-operauon. PoL'tical 
issues of the hour will be subordinated to this comprehensise end, 
in the firm belief that when once mutual respect is established 
difficulties of every type will be .sympathetically apjwoarhcd and 
readily solved. For a guinea one can secure Active Meinborship, 
which enliiles him ti admission at meetings and the receipt of all 
publications. For a third of this one can become a rassive 
Member, and receive the publications, which promise to be a nunc of 
information and to provide much food fur senoiis r.dection. The 
.supporters of the Congress hail from no less than fifty coimtnes, 
and include 25 Presidents of Parliament, the majority of the Members 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitrations, and of the Delegates to the 
Second Hague Conference, 12 Bntish Governors, jivl tl Htmsh 
Premiers, over 40 Colonial Bishops, some 13a Professors of Inter 
national I.aw, the leading Anthropologists and Sociologist^ the 
officers and the majorit) of the Council of the Inler-Parhai lenlary 
Union, and other distinguished personages. 

The Programme includes fundanumUl ronsiilerations luch as 
ihe meaning of Race, Tribe, and Nation j general conditions of 
progress, such os influence of Geographical, KLoijumir, and Political 
conditions, Langiiogc and Religion as cc>nsolidaiing and separating 
influences the present jtosition of women and inter-racial maTriagvs, 
tendenoes towards Parliamentary rule in China, Japan, Turkey, Persia, 
India, and Egypt; papers relating to the peaceful contact between 
civiliaation.s tarough Conioiuce, Postal, and IVlcgraph .y.tem, 
meann of Communication, travel. Science and An, laP'iature and 
Iriternational Institutions, Coogreiises and Kxmbitioim, 
Intcrnauonal Iaw and Arbitratkin; special problems in mier- 
racial economics, such as investments, emigraiirm, and ojiening 
of markets ; consideiations id* the modern 'Mmscicner m relation to 
mend qtiestiDiu^ such as the treatment of dependant jieoplcs, and of 
Nqgiroas and Mixed Races, |the influence of Missions tiidiHc m 
uuuxicantB; and suggestions for proTni.ting inter racial fiiendhncss, 
rektOAg to the holding of tegnlar Hague Conference.^ and the imlargr- 
ment of their scope, the Press, an international laugiiage, (nhical 
tauffiing m erhooli with regard hi races, students’ Cosranpolitiin 
dubi^ and the orggnuation of a World Association for securing 
die objects of this Congress. 'Phis is a large and varied 
prognmme and all countries are represented Mr. Drajendra 
Nath Seal, the I^dpal of the Cooch Behar College, who will 
tecture on the definition of Kaee, Tribe, and Nation, and our 
dlstingoiiihed Qountryman, the Hon. Mr. Gokhale, who will 
dqpd with tendencies towards Patliameniary rule m this country, 
wdl repeeaeot India. Lectures on such tendencies in Turkey, 
Fsirnai and *ngypt,L *dll be delivered by His Excellency Sat'd Bey, 
Hlafl Mhnm Yahya, and Mahomed Sourour Bey respectively. To 

odequBie dtscusekm, the papers will beaent to the members a 
ubmikh before die gaihernifr We are to sea Ind^ and the East 
JjfUgtHf fegresented among the Vice-Prasidmits/and on every 
Cohunittee. , 
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The promoters of the Congress may well claim that here we 
shall find “ Mankind in Counal," and hope that mutual faitli and 
mutual aid, once the virtues of the parish, will one day become 
virtues of the planet The way ls long and weary, but the goal 
IS great and worthy of sincere effort. Is it too much to hope that 
the contact of East and West would one day lead to true under¬ 
standing and real esteem of each* other, that the citizens of the 
Orient would merit and meet uitii equal treatment m Parlianicnti 
and Hiireaus, on the English turf and in the French salons. 
Mr. Meredith Townsend mourned that such a consummation would 
humiliate the white man's pride of place, and wrote - 

Wf were slmgi'ling .iinong OHfMjlVLs ftir snpiemncy in i w.itM wImcIi we 
ihuii|;ht drslincil Id lielong to ilie Arj.in ninis nntl In Uic Chriiluiii 
Jaith a Id till Utlor'i .mil nrts and clvirm of hicihI ii'.iiiiiLr't winch we 
■ luvi. nilu'ilul fniin die Ih u limes of the past We sImII wake lo 
iincl imrseivcs elhowed mil hiiMlol mil jji rlups rien tlirast aside liy 
people whom we IiMikeil ilitwn ii|joii is servile, .ind dioughl gf Ak 
honnd always in minihter in nnr nerds. The sohtar) ennsolation will lie 
that iIk clungeH have Lmhi ini.MuhIr II his Ik-ch our work lo 
nigonizr ind cieale, to c.irry jKare, Anri law, .iiid order over the 
world, tliTl millr I may inter M ui.d rii|Ov Vcl in sgnio of us the 
feellne ol rau,’ is so stnni.; iLn wl .in' not sorry in ihinU we shall 
luivc passed away iR'kiri’ lint dn' .arrives 

Is It too iiiiiL'h to hope that this altitude itself would liave 
passed away even before the men who entertain such prejudices and 
cheri.sh them as Mid hrnt.igc of a splendid civilization ’ 


Persia. 

Reiitkk',s aniioiiiicciiicni Irum ')l Peterhburg tlui the Guvorn- 
mciit has decided to recall troops from Qazviii has been 
hailed with great rejoicing .dl 01 it the I.slainic world iVhen these 
tioojn. were first brought into Persia, Russia was caieful to preserve 
an appearance ol decency by giving out tliat the lives of Russian 
subjects uxre in danger. But the demand for concessions subse¬ 
quently pru^sed on Persia niiule u amply clear that the danger 
was only diplomatic Thioughniit the desperate .ind sanguinary 
struggle of freedom agamsi despotism not a single Russian or 
olhet Euro[)eau was atU-Aud by the Persuins. The incidents 
more recently reported were clearly .icts of briguiulAge which 
had nothing 10 do with an anti foreign feeling, and fiom which 
Burinah was not immune for lung after its mnevation to British 
India, and which still take such .t heavy toll of life and money 
at the scry scat of Goveuunent on our Noith-lVcstem Frontier. 
On the nmtrary, it is a Persian Minister and the nephew of a 
Persian Governoi Lliat lell victims to Riibsion bu 11 ct.s The contrast 
is remarkab'o, and I'nninds one of the story ol a \eiy piou.s 
man who always kept the Sabbath, and regularly went ti 
church, and drupiicd Ins penny m ihe pbile, who was 
bitten by a vicious dog as he was returning from the service 
one Sunday morning His neighbours were very wroth with 
the dog, but were consoled by the fact tliai its victim 
rapidly recovered The dog, however, did not fare so well. .Vrter 
tl'o bite in which it had indulged, it fell into a torpor, and the people 
thought it was repentant But it got worse .‘md worse, and, while 
the man recovered, it was the dog that died. 


I 


Ilie Russian Government Is pleased to state tlut the recall of 
the troops has lieen decided upon “ m consctiuencc of the restora¬ 
tion of order in Central Persia," and far be it from us to doubt 
the truth of the statement that Central Persia is now orderly. But 
few people can realize what a relief this must be to Persia unleM 
they know the exact situation of Qa/vin. It is only 95 miles from 
the capital of Persia. All these days the excitable and highly string 
Persians lived and worked with a revolver barely an inch from their^ 
biains! No wonder the Persians were uneasy. With a Russian 
army at Qozvin, and the threat of a Police force officered by the 
British to be placed in the South if the work of ten years was not 
done in three months, it was indeed a marvel that the Frenchmen 
of the East kept their head so cool. At last their courage and deter¬ 
mination oad presence of mind are rewarded, and they c.aii •^Icep 
more peacefully in their beds at Tehmn. 
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Fear ia the bent lever, but it m loinetiiiiei also a terrible lever. 
It* extreme terror U now, wc bop^ a thii^ of the past; but we 
equally devoutly hope that the lever will still be utilised by the 
Persians theraselvei to uplift the land of Hafiz and Khayyam 'lliere 
is still anothj^r half-way house at Rasht, and, of course, there 
is the main Russian Cantonment at Tabriz. They should be 
sufficient reminders to Persm fo set her house in order without 
exerrisiTi({ ihc iNiralysing influence of the force that vras 
stationed ai Qozvin Tliis is the time for Persia, not to 
rest on her oar;*, but to redouble her eflorts ^ Sustained eflVm for any 
length of time has unfortunately never^' throughout her glorious 
history, liucn the distinguishing • haracRrsiir of Persia , though 
for brilliant flashci of great endeavour, and quick epurts, no people 
con rival thi Persians. Bui as in indiriduaU, so in nations, the 
force of circumslanccN acts and reacts on charortcr, and if hard knocks 
can warn n [Mjople, Persia has received a tremendous warning She 
has to proie that she has taken the lesson to hcait and is (irepared 
to [Wove her worth in politics as she has proved it in [joetry 

It IS not without intcreivl to ascertain what led to the sudden 
ermversion of Russia. It does not look as if the decision to 
withdraw the troo|)s was wholly spontaneous And we have reason 
to think that it was the influence of our own (ifAeriiment that is 
responsible for this overdue decision, and we have reason to rejoice 
: that It was hO Wc were never very much enamoured of the Anglo- 
' Rus.sian Convention, and vve still doubt that it would endure In 
> fact, we doubt if it wa-t not the result of something very akin to 
panii. 'I'lie old bogey of KuiiSia was displaced by the new bogey of 
i CcTiTUUiy. ’I'lie second ullmncc with Julian, although ronderaned on 
sentimental grounds even by the so-cullcij r.ibcral, Lord Rosebery, 

‘ as an indication of England’s want of self suffiricnc) and significant 
ol dependence on an Orictibn Power, had already secured ihc North 
Western Frontier against Russian aggression The collapse of iht 
‘ inamnioih against JajMiii seemed to hav*’ '.sealed the fate of 
her aggreasivo designs. Freed from the menace of a powerful Russia, 

^ Germany was, according to Hntith politicians, the one power to be 
dreaded by (ireat Britain, 'lliu muic of danger was shifted from 
' the vicinity of Herat, to the ncighbourhtHid of Muhammant and 
1 Kowuit To giurd against this new dai.gcr, sll prudence was 
! thrown to the winds, and an alliance struck with the old enemy 
, ^ The fertile North of Persia, including the provinces of Awrlsaijaii, 

. Ardalan, (illan, Iiw^, Mazandran, Ajam, and Khurasan, wttli the 
, largest towns, including 'rehriin, and the nuds iier.ly buih by the 
I English Company of Mr. lynch, M.P., from Quin to Tehran, with 
I the right of CKtensinn to Is|iahan, ami from Qum to Sultanahad, 

1 were placed in the Russian sphere, of influence, while the sparsely 

I populated cle.scrl lying between Ihuidcr Abba.s and Seisian, with onlv 
one kiTge town, Kerman, was tamely accepted us the British sphere 
Blit 111 spite ol this unequal liargain, it sloes not appear as if 
England will be wholly secure from Germany. That Power had for 
many years devoted itself sedulously to the penetration of Asia Minor 
and in return for help, which seldom went beyond neulmlity, had 
extorted from the late Sultan of Turkey kilnmetric guarantef:s tor the 
Baghdad Railw'ay. Before it could succeed in getting an outlet on the 
reraian Gulf, the OAnyention mnlenally dllenid the situation . and 
more recently, while the German llftglidad Railway awaited 
rmanclal help Pom other Bourse', an influential Syiuiiizate of 
Russian bunkers, financiers, and public men was formed to promote 
«n Intemational Compivny foi the construction of a Railway Pom 
Baku, skirting the C.ispiini, and cutting its way acitiss Persia trom 
Rnaht to Tehran, thence to Ispahan and Vo/ed in the Russian sphere 
of iuflueiKe, and on to Kerman in the British sphere, to nuMit tne 
Nushki line m Baluchistan Germany could not view this with 
equanimity, and the Potsdam mtenv u'^ws followed. Whether Russian 
diplomacy has triumphed or Gcrroan. nui all the assuninces of 
Me VCcKiiinun Wood nor live silence of Ixird Morlcy con disguise 
^the fact that British diplomacy has failed ignominiously. Even 
Germany may come to recogvk'.'M' the existence of a British sfdtere of 
influence in Sciiihcm Prnua ; but if Hus-sia and F'nnce provide her 
with the means of punhing her own Railway project forward, of what 
use would be the desert of tlie South to Great Brition ? 

One result of tlic Convention would, however, prove lasting. 
The tide of Russian aggression dammed in Manchuria would bunt 
in Mld-F.ast, and if Persia goes lo pieces^ practically the whole of the 
Russian fioniicr in A.sia wtiuld march along with the Britirii 


frontier, and the wavei of Ruaaian idvanca woidd loah the shores otf 
India herself. Out Governineat has been seduloirtly isolatiiigits gtsilt 
Eastern Empire^ secure in the North on aceount of a nit inoimtaiif 
range, and on the other three sides throu^ a wall of water. It haJ 
been trussing up the land of the Afghans, payiqg a targe subsidy, a£u( 
avoiding the early mistake of pushing its North-West Frontier forwardi 
If Persui goes out, the two Asiatic Powers, Russia and Great Britain,] 
will at lost be face to face. England has now difficulty enough in] 
maintaining supremacy at sea. With Persia partition^, there «fl |1 
be the still greater difficulty of maintaining supremacy on tand.j 
When England entered into an alliance with Japan so early in the i 
twentieth century, it amiounocd to the world that the era of her expan-; 
sion in Asm, which liad begun ui the middle of the eighteenth and « 
tasted throughout the nineteenth century, was over. Rut for the Slav ] 
that era had just dawned The set-hack in the Far East must be I 
offset by expansion in Mid-Ea.st, and must lead to the ultimate goal • 
of Russian ambitions Although its authenticity is disputed, the/ 
reputed will of Peter the Great can still throw considerable light! 
on Russian aspirations. " Bear in mind that the commerce of] 
India is the commerce of the world, and that he who oui exclusively! 
control It IS the master of Eurojie. No occasion should therefore I 
be lost to provoke war with Persia, to hasten its decay, lo advance 1 
to ihe Persian Gulf, and then to endeavour to re-estabhsh the ancient) 
trade of the l.evRnt through Syria." 

ft IS the fear of this remarkable ambition being one day \ 
realired Ihut must make Great Britain pause and cotuidcr. As the ' 
Time\ wrote after the announcement of the Convention, the British 
pohljcal miere^ls in Persia are bound up with the question of the 
defence of India Hitherto the real danger of Rus.xuui expansion ) 
lay in ihc fact that Russia might, by way of Persia and Seiston, reach f 
Baluchistan and the Indian Fronber, and then by some stralegical * 
road slip post the great defensive position on the North-West Frontier. ^ 
The only compensation for the rights formally abandoned to- > 
Russia in the north of Persia was the pledge that the Muscovite woald / 
refrain form these " slim ” tactics. But it now seems more likely that • 
the consummation winch was so devoutly to be avoided is being madef 
easier b> the veiv concessious which were wrung out of a panic-stricken! 
Government The time lias now oome to lay it down as the first! 
polmcdl ITUslm of Eastern diplomacy, that if at any tune there] 

II to he no Persia, a Persia must be created T..ike a strong j\fghiuiis-; 
tan, a strong Persia id the ruly elective barncr between Inoia andi 
the advancing B-^ar, 1 

Tn the del ision of Russia to withdraw*her troops from Qoivin, ’ 
we not only see the luuid of Great Britain, but also an mdicarion 
that nt last the drift ol the fatal mistake of four years ago is discovered 
and the wrong step is lo be retraced. The J’otMlam interviews have 
revealed the precipice at the feet of our Government. It has been' 
warned only just in time We may believe that it nover hod ohy desire-' 
to devour Persia, but “politics," said the Manchester Ghardiatt^] 
“are not conceined with wishes Imt with actions. Wc did not 
TO possess the goldfields in Sunih Africa, but we ran up a bad debt 
over two hundred millions in getting them < ’’ The Dat/y Telffnii^\ 
hod iBiked jiMt as gkbly of the Persian Gulf and its hintertandi 
as the “appanages of India," and of undertaking '*atiodier of'l 
those invidious but necessary jobs which more than anythkig | 
else eiKsure the peace and prosperity of the world,” a» It bad * 
niked of South Africa and the little “ Job" there. Even if thfr f 
essential immorality of the “ invidious but necessary job " has not yekf 
dawned on England, nor the daiiger of losing that great source of 
strength, the fund of good feeling which was laid up for England by 
her quick sympathy with infant constitutions in despotic lands, nor the 
risk of losing the reputation of being the friend of weak natieoaliEies^ 
the strategic drawbacks of the situation at least now seem. la bjr 
dearly jreoqgiiised ^ 

As we said before, this is the opportunity ^ Persia. Saltatt 3 i:|l 
is posidble for aH, whether it is the Oriental or thee Westom, for thj^ 
block and brown as for the white and dje'fellow maik''’ Providmoe 
bos not been so crud os to ptaos a pon>e<UaIkMtn on theptogt 
of any nouooaiity. Persia has only to sipk her petty dtfiemriicei^ 
only to unite in a sustaiiiad efibtt, aaid to remember (be Dbmto 
Revelation of Istans^ that no change ooyim to a natkm OCb t * 
widiin. PenuamJbave no moieto.w for their nadvfi tab^ faeC 
only to live fiw itasalvadD^ind toltaeuptothetmditiiiMvditaj^ 
neu.i The rest is only arid just as certain. - 
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Muhammadan University. 

To THK EnirOH of “THt COMRAOb," 

SiK, 

Permit me lo write a few words in connection With tliu Moslem 
Univerijity Scheme. It is now practically decried that we should 
hate a Universitv, and I should think there will he no desire on the 
part of His Maieity's responsible advisers to refuse to ai.'ccdc lo the 
wishes of so many millions of His Majesty’s subject'^ 

The question that now arises is that by the time the charier ts 
obtained, we should prepare ourselves for the gii^antic resijonsibilities 
with which we shall have to rope. The first .and foremost among 
these is to selei^t a good number of tutors and professors 

The European professc.rs have done a good deal for Mahrimcdan 
education and the gorid name ot the College, wo snail ala'ays need and 
1 trust receive their hearty co-operation Hut at the same tune it 
has been found necessary to sec ure a number ot good competent 
Indian professors with Euiopean qualihcalions. His H'ghness iliu 
Aga Kliaii was the first to discover ihe need of such tutors, and nut of 
bis annual grant to the Aligarh College the aulboniies send ix 
Mahoinedan student evety ihird year to England to specialise in some 
branch of study, and oii his return to serve the College for a numhcir 
of years. Early in 1910, the Hnn Mr Farulhhoy of Bombay 
started a Sr’holarship h uiid as a recognition of the services of His 
Highness the \ga in to the Mussalraan comiiiiuiily 1 think 
Rs. 30,000 have already ber'n subscr<'n“d It is proposed to build 
oul of It '1 boarding house in Aug-irh, ihc rent ot which would 
be about 7 or 8 fier c»-nt. per anniini. Fro n this it was proposed 10 
send, in each uf the two ^ears ui which His Highness' grant was not 
available, an Ahgaih gniduate lo Euroiie foi post-graduate study rtu 
^■^guscusely Ihe same terms. 

If His Highness’ services were n yeai ago woithy o', such a 
recognition, 1 am sure all wIU admit ih^y nov' djserve a more gener¬ 
ous recognitior If then we intended lo ^hjw our appreciation by 
helping a college, now wn have the resp<>iv»ibii!ty of a Unu^^rsity , 
and we have to piovidca loi'gcr number ot rntois for a treater 
number of students 

I May I Uieroforc suggest to the University Coiomltlee, ilie 

' Truitees of Aligaih, and the Hon. Mi Fazuibhoy's ConimtUec to 
expand the scope of the Aga Khan Scholarship Fund, and to send .it 
Ica-st four or five students a\ onco to England or Gcraiany to study 
specul subjects su^h as Islamic History etc The selection shi>uld 
not be leatrleted to Aligarh, though, of course, prefercMice should be 
givai 10 those who liavc had Aligarh training In thi^ way wc slrnll 
be able to secure quite a good numbot of coinpetcril tutors, seualors, 
and syndics for the University. 

Aug 

Ifleali. 

* To THE Editor of “The Comrade.'' 

STR, 

The biUr of tiie day is “ Ideals,” and espedally for the women 
of India. We are grateful to our men for holding up to us the 
ideals of our land, the best and highest m the world. Wc revere 


and almost worship them. The modem woman, in her eagerness 
to imitate foreign ideals, has forgotten those of her own country. 
She needs such reminding, and we thank those who remind her 
of them 

But perhaps it will not be too presumptuous to remind the 
men of their own ideals They tell us to remember .Sita and Savitri, 
but never mention Ram or Bhishipa or VudhishDr. 

They go in for foreign ideals which their English learning and 
University Examinations bring to them But where is the brotherly 
love and devotion of Ram and T^akshman 7 Brothers fight each 
other m the law courts. Where is the humility of Bharat—the 
determination of purpose such as the noble Bhishma showed— 
the perseverance of the warrior Akalaybya 7 

If the women of fndia are to he like Sita and Savitri and 
others, 1st us hope the men, too, will try to follow their oim ideals in 
thf spmt much as the limes and circumstances will permit. 

An Indian Evdv. 

Census. 

To iHE Editor oi “The Comrade " 

Sir, 

One IS rather surprised to .see two remarkable letters appearing in 
one and s.imc column of the Lender of Allahabad. One of the writers 
signs himsclt .‘liya, and invokes the aid of the Census aulliorties, ns 
some orthodox Hvidn enumerators would not permit him to remain 
and be >.iheduled as an Arya. The other writer takes the aullionties 
of ihc Bhnmt Dhtama Ahh'im ludal to La.sk for llieir inactivity, and 
particularly for thtir not having come forward to refute the 
arguments of somi Ar^n preachers in Benares At least both, 

and Mr. Ram Doyal 'irc argetd 011 the point that the Arya 
arc not /ividtts. Arya jiys “ I came lo know that the 
enumei.'Ltors of ‘■oiiic of the wart’s of Benares (Kabir Chauru) 
are not making .any d’lhorcnce between Aryns and Hindus. They 
are writing Ar\'n\ as Hindus under the mnuence of Hindus, although 
t’ley aie requested by inose Arya gentlemen to note them as Ar^'as’* 
Mr Ram Dnyai says: “The proserbial inar-iiviiy of the Bfnnat 
Dharmn Mnhitnumdnl wo-s best disjjlaycd of late, when . hya Sninty 
preachers visited Beiuiej. T.iuiigh some of the orthodox pundits 
assembled at the meetings, and warded off the attacks of the* 
Siima/t\(v, the .//^ Lidui Mnhamnudat was found fasi asleep nil the 
while at its head-'iJarl'. rs, and had neither the courage nor tlie ability 
to depute even one of in .so-cniled Mnhitpadeitiak\ as its represent- 
alive on such an occiusion." 

Conifiaring ihe above qu^'t.stioiis with the reports of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Convenlion of Religions held recently at Allahabad, I 
am rather pu/.ilcd, and it becomes difficult to form any definite 
opinion. 'Ihere ii was given out that all those who Were not 
Mussalmans, Chrisliaas, Jews, and 7 oroastiians, wcic Hindus, 
and mmh vas said about the “all-cmbracmg" qualities of the 
Hindu faith HL>-e arc two letters, one from an Aiya refusing to be 
admiiied irto the pale oldie “all-embracing” faith, and the other 
refuiipg ihr embrace And the best part of it is that the President 
of itie last Convention of Religions is also the President of the 
Bharat f)horma Afahamundal The whole Hindu Press was 
m arms against the just representation of the All-India Muslim 
League a,>iiinsi the inclusion of the depressed classes .as Hindus 
ill the census schedule’.. Meetings of protest wcie held, and the 
Bharat Dhamia Mahamandal look a leading part in lliem. 
Questions were reiieatedly a.skcd in the Councils, ai.d the latest ^ 
protest appears in the Lradir itself, which says: “ U’e can never 
b'^ing ourselves to think kindly, or pauently, of the frankly, the 
aggressively, the inexcusably selHsh action ot the Muslim Teague 
in the m.altcr." Evidently the Leader has exhausted breath as 
well as .adverbs, but I would lend it two of the latter, /o Shmk 
saue'y. and act justly It is an impoitant question that when 
Hindu enumerators treat their “ Arya brethren" in this way, 
what will they not do to decrease the number of the Mussalmons, 
and of the s^ieakers of Urdu. If the Government desires lo have 
a concct eslimale of the Indian popuhition for administrative 
puqinses, I would urge that there should be a very strong clieck 
on the entnei. 
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Some Urdu Books. 

Mustaqbil-i-Islam. 

(Bv /aI'Ar Omak, II a ) 

\M 4 U Cnllrgi' R>iok-£)efu)t f^hi\ A'l 2 ] 

Thj.s l)Ook IS a Iratiblutioii rif Volume 111. of Professor 
Vainbcry’s “ Wesiern Culture in I*}nslrrii Tjmds”, anrl bears the 
!Aib-lit1e of ihc " Future of Islam ” Professor Vambi^rv, wlio has 
spent n lifetime in the study ‘Ol Oriental lAn|;ui\({es and has t»hs.sed 
many years in Turkey and in travelling in lliisiern lanrLs, is as isell 
qualified as any other lMiro|)um to ji^vi an uulluiiiUiine n|iinicin 
on ihiH most im^Miitanl qiieslion, [lartieularly m le^a'd lo the (uiure 
of Islam in eoiiiiliies wIulH navi i'Oiiil under Luioi>cnii iiif1uen>'t 
And Wcsleni civili/aiion The learneil Profe-sor has tried to solve 
some Very knotty problems, .uid has siuceeded in ihiowin,,' li^ln 
on the prcsonl |m>siiioii of iht MussHlinaiis aiuI Iias also inciuiited 
how they eari use I'hi" ProlesSoi holds that Iht* Isliimi' world lannot 
escape at onee horn the der'Klince mto whuh it [jas Ullen, hut 
will require years ol hard and |\itieni iml m various de|>arinii nis of 
life before it can ^el nd of ihc shaLkh’s of di'genciat.oii aiiil pDVcrly. 
The author, liowevLi, h.ilds out the !io|)e Ihai'uItiniAtsdy the iclijrion 
of Islam, wl.irh has iiuinense and inrurorrablc posiibilitics, is bimnd 
to sliinc ‘brth. .ind re«ovTr ii^ foriner position in the virirld In 
the first and sec i.iu! \oIuiiies of ihe houK tfie PioIvssot ilcni- vith 
the influences ol KnsMan and Prilisli civili/aliuns ni iheir Asiatic 
jiossi’ssions We are coiv'eriied with ihi se only for ihi> pur^Mixcs of 
H romplele survey of ihe prtsem Muhanunad-iii \»oild. In the 
^ btKik under icvicw he invev his op'niona aiul ronelusions deduced 
from these two \o|iiiiu.i. 'Phe Islamic world ow'e'^ a preat debt 
of ^{ralitude to I’rolefSor Vambvry hit his s/rnywithetir interest in 
the doings ol Mir sn'miins all over thi world. 

^Ve have iiolictd u faial tendemy m \oung mm who leave 
college and join some SLrvirc (u pro'cskion, to refuse to give a 
nurmcnl to any literal) pursuit They legn'd the degrees tlwt they 
have obtained as the final tnd of their education We would place 
before them 'he esample of graduates of I'lngliBh Universities whom 
we find to Ik' not only gocnl officers doing tlieir duty, but also 
keeping up the spurting and literary tastes formed at the Universities. 
They can find time for office-work, games, and literary pursuits, and 
theirs is an example we w'ould wish our young men to follow. 


It IS true some of these retain the ambition of seeing them- 
selviss iTi print and aim at authorship. But original'ty being 
lacking, their ambition runs wild in the direction of translations of 
trashy novels We only wish they could learn that there are many 
books far worthier of thtir labours. 

Mr Zalur Omar, who is a graduate of Aligarh and hod the 
Imputation of an athlete at his College, has, we are glad to note, kept 
up his sporting and literary ta.sles, and his excellent translation shows 
great promise. It is m idiomatic and easy L'idu, and his marginal 
noies are exceedingly useful clnndations of important |Kunts m the 
ongmaf. 'I’hc h>iok m dedicated by permission to His Highness 
die Aga Khan It would prove useful reading to the mauy 
Miutalnians and others who cannot read the onginal in IsngijsL but 
wish lo have access to such aiithor.iative works on Eastern lands. 


Aina-i-lbrat. 

{Hv Kni'risTA AkllTAR Banoo Suhrawahoiva ItkOUXl.) 

W K HAvi beiore us a neat little ln ok just out from the 
P«ss, »ailed '■ ^lnAl.lbrat" It is an Urdu tmnslatcon of 
famous novel of Mis. Henry WWl’s, '* Mrs 1 lalhburtons TrouUcB." 

Ml Hall'.burton's troubles are many and varied, and can give 
i.umeroiis lessons tr women who read he* lifc-story. Here we find 
a clergy man's daughter marrying a scholar. She Ir>''es her lather and 
nc'sband both siMin after her mairiage. It is then tlvai the real 
woman cnmi s lorth. Under what insuperable ditficulLies she 
ntanages to keep the wulf from the door. Her children, foui in 
number, who were brought up in comfort and cast, have to wmk for 
Lhcir living. But m spite of all difficulties and haidships the w'Oman 
does not lose her faith in Ciod’.s goodnes.s, and goes on doing her 
duly as a muthei and her children grow up and do credit to their 
up-bnngirot:. 

Grcjit credit is due to Siihnxwardiya Begunf for the cxceUml 
way in which the original story has been put into Urdu garb, and it 
makes just the hook to place in the hands of Indian ladies. 
Suhmwarcliya Begum is a scholar of Aialneand Persian and is one of 
the very few Mahomedoii ladies who know English. • 

A special feature of the book is that it is printed in type, unlike 
other Urdu books which are mostly lithographed Wie hope this 
practice will become commoner, as the dead weight of Ihhogmidt is 
too heavy for any grovring vemacvlar. * 
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" SunwyM-Taririytt.’* 

(Bt Movlvi Mohammad Abdul Kakim.) 

Wb have recBfved a copy of *' Saraiaya-i-Taibiyat "—a Persian 
Reader (or students of the VII and VIII Classes. It Is a collection of 
prose and poetry from the best Persian authors. The author, who is 
the Head Mautvi of the Government High School of Fatebpur, seems 
to have taken great pains ovm: his compilation, has made a general 
survey of the whole range of Peivan literature, and has selected the 
most suitable pieces foe schoolboys. 'Fhe bixik is divided into two 
parts. The first port is meant for the VII, and the second for the VIII 
Clasfi. The former begins with 165 sayings of the greatest men of 
the ancient world, which contain some of the liesl moral principles. 
There are chapters on rules of conversation and conduct, and respect 
due to the elders. It also contains some very useful anecdotes from 
the lives of saints and holy men. The selections arc mostly in the 
for in of stories, a very good way of attracting the attention of the 
youthful reader I'hcre are also some letters of Aurang^b. The 
coUeclion on the whole is excellent reading. 

I'he second part begins with anecdotes on the difierent 
virtues and vices. In prattry, there are a good many rubatyat 
and kasidns and iiomc fine selections from Ha/.in, Nizami, and 
Qaani. 

We only hope that the young readi'rs will not find the subtleties 
of the language .iifficuli to understand We would suggest the adop 
tioii of the book as a School Reader in Persian 

7 >^ 

Short Story. 

A Trick of Circumstance. 

For twcnty-six years o( stem reality, John Frosscr had not 
known a home Hib childhood wa<( but a I1a^Slng phaae m a life 
of keen struggle and btreniums atnving It was with difli''uity he 
repnxlui'cd now and then dun cameos from that i ;ng forgotten 
scene He hod lived and thought nmeh, seen many lauds and 
m)riads of nations, and had not emerged unscathed frum the 
experience. Phe struggle had left its impress on his soul. 

lie was in the prime of Im life >liii what a life! From a youth 
of BDlhiisiasm, when a burning passion lor a hie jf action had led him 
i'> seek the calling cf a soldiei, to a manhood of .satiated desire, 
he hod lived through the whole gariut of tiumaii expenenre, or he 
thought be had The boominy of gin-s, the ruthless slaughter 
uf human beings, 111 hut the carnage of war with all the porapler- 
nah.i c-i misery, and. here .snd Inere, rare instances of cool coarugc 
had revealed to Inn tht.' horroi' of war in all ihnir fury 

^^rhe pietuie of the thrilling adicnturM uf war his ^outhfjl 
imagination had painted for him had to be toned down considerably 
iQ tht light of experience, and the gniesume details which 
perforce then found a place on the can^nu made hiia iiuw shuddei 
ivith pain. 

He had turned to the Consular service,, in search o' 
saner advmtuies In a way, there w^as no Uck of excitement 
in hiA pew Lfe. Hii had been sent to a fever<ridden part 

of Africm and the natives kept, him btsy all the time Fever 
alaC' did its work on his constitution, and when be was dejiuied as 
the head of a small mission, to a potentate in East Africa, he was 
po longer the young man who had been inentumed in despatches 
in the Indian frontier war. He had been successful in gaining the 
object of the \nuBioii, apdi aa a rcwaid for his services, had been 
proouited, and transferred to the troublous zone of the Aden 
HinlerU|kd« Thent he had passed many busy years in 
a daaolate port of the globe, where men hold life cheap, and 

the aheddiog of blood is a daily occurrence. He wai 

thrown entirely on himself for whatever mental recreation 
he could find. The tribeamon geve him an insight into the charar- 
teristics of primitive man, and their foee^m from the petb> 
ness df civilised ipan had a sopthhig efii^ on tb^ intellectual 


wounds John Frosser had sustained, almost at the first contact with 
the world of h is-o wn kind. The change fnun the mincing^formality 
of dvitisation to the eye tp eye dealings of the barbarian had res¬ 
tored to a nice balance the perturbed notions of the man in John 
Frosser. He had come to love those sturdy sons of the soil, and they 
instinctively had come to look up to him as a man to be 
obeyed During his tenure oj office there had been few raids. 
Frosser's superiors were at first inclined tn attnbute the quiet 
that prevailed to an underground conspiiacy which they believed 
to be smouldering silently amongst the tribesmen against the iron 
rule of Bntaui. They were disappomted when there were no signs 
of a mutiny, indeed they were compelled to acknowledge to them¬ 
selves that Frosser hod not been treated by them in the |iaat as he 
should have been 

Frosser was surprised to receive an official document soon 
after, commending him for what he had done, and conveying 
the news that ilie department had decided to send him to 
Persia on a more responsible mission Hod Frosser been 
what the world calls (a normal being, or in other words, if 
lie had not been the dull dreamer that he was, the official 
document would have shone aloft in letters of gold like the chalice 
of Sir Galahad’s seeking As it was, Frosser looked at the 
epistle in a perfunctory nuinner and tossed it aside. He had reached 
that stage of indifTcrence to the praise or blame of the world which 
dreamers of ilie East regard as next to godliness He felt the [erring 
from the scene of his labours more keenly than lie showed, hut 
accepted it as a tact, and embarktxl for ihe land ot the Shah. 


He hud lived long 111 so'itudc, and it fold done its work But 
while the sting had been taken out of bis sorrow, without his being 
conscious of It, his outlook on lili had not undergone any material 
change As he sat this March evening, surveying the wreckage of 
life’s sentiinrnts around liinTi, the green hills decked out in the bridal 
attire, and the silvery rivulet threading its w.ly to the desert of 
Southern Persia, insteail of filling his heart with gladness added to 
the bitterness of his sorrow He asked himself the question of all 
forlorn souK, Is hfe worth the trouble of living ? 

Far down the valley in the village someone was singing a 
yearning, siul. melody of Persia. John Frosser listened to ihe 
plaintive song, and a smile of cynical butemess played about his 
month Ho remembered ihi days when he had also indulged in a 
love-dream As in other things, he haiJ usied disappointments 
in the < up of love aho, and when he liad shed the idyllic concep¬ 
tion of soul affinity for a purely mundane view of the relation of 
the seves, it hud been his lot to Icel the pangs of self-abasement and 
wasted patsion The clink of ihp wine glasses and painted horrors 
had left B still greater blank In his existence than the loss of idwil 
and, as it is called, unpractical love. While he thought of his life 
m the gny cities of Vienna, Cairo, and other pluces wheic men and 
women spin ihcir dreams, the simple Persian villager sang on un¬ 
concernedly, praising his mistress's e^es and lips, and sweanng 
otenibl raithfulnc.ss to his love by the sun and the moon and all the 
stars Cl heaven. 

llie shades of evening grew deeper, while two human being^ 
passed through experiences as far apart as the poles. To one, the 
approach oi night was the approach of death and ugly dreams, to the 
other It meant the realisation of long-delayed desire and the coming 
01 liope John Frosser saw deep, yawning cluisnis in his post, and a 
dreary waste stretching before him as far as his eyes could sae He 
was weary of life. ^ 

Presently, a figure moving toward.s the rivulet attracted bis 
attention. John Frosser hud still a few hundred miles of his journey 
before him, and it was time for him to seek shelter in the village for 
the night. He shook off his gloomy thoughts by an effort of will, 
Xt was liis chief ooneem now to ask the stranger by the stream if it 
was possible for him to pass the ni^t in the village. 
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" Fcacc be to thee I I am e stranger in this country, and need 
rest and food for the liight," said John Frosscr, as he came within 
bearing distance of the girl, who started at the sound of his voice, 
and drew herself up to her foil heighL 

" Peace be to you," she said In clear tones, as she looked 
searchingly at John Frusser, 

It was a crucial moment in both their lives, though neither was 
aware of it There was an imperceptible space of silence before 
she again f»|jencd her lips. In the interval,. John Frosser had 
repeated to himself the formula of approbatTon coined by the first 
man in creation. V 

Of me<lium height, delicately built, the girl in Zohra had not 
emerged into the woman Her dark eyes. Hear in their innocence, 
rested on tfie man b-foro her , but when she noticed the expression 
of admiration inipnnled on his face, the flush of modesty suffused 
her fair cheeks. But she was not annoyed. To her also the 
world revealed in the man before hci a new '"liapter of life 
Instinctively she knew that the man was different from the men of 
her own world. In her ''illagc, she had only seen the ordinary 
Persian [>i‘asanl ly|)e of men Rarely, some Persian officials passed 
tlmingli the village, but she was not allowed to look at therii. 
Presently she said, " If you will come with me, i shall take you to 
the village," and John Frosscr followed iii her footsteps He h.ad 
forgotten the conchisums about the problem of living he had arrived 
at only a little while ago 'I’he world, at least the world ofearkmg i aie 
and sadness, had not ilisapptarcd from his mind's linnaon , but it laj 
aa a background, may he a dark Sjaekground, to the image of the 
girl of the village. I he flowing robe could not entirely sii[ipiess 
the sinuous tuives ol the gifl’s youthful figure. Now and again, 
she. wiiuld look at lioi sirangc'companion, and Frosser felt, in those 
moments, that in her eyes he saw the hghi reflected of things he 
had dreamed of hut which he had come to regard as phantoms 
of the imagination Not a word |)assed between the girl and the 
man as Ijoth nieo-sured their way to the village But it w'n-s the 
silence of understanding. 

“ la there a caravanserai in the village^" a-sked Frosser on they 
dune in sight of straggling buildings 

“No, there IS no laravansfrai here , but niv fatlici will be glad 
to have the honour of being your host." 

And so Frosscr saw the woman he loved The recollection nf 
that eventful P*rsian twilight illimiined his fjtiin In a manncf 
past understanding. 

Fmaser followed Ins guide to the village in the valley. Lhidei 
ordinary cirniiiistaiiccs, rhr houses all huddled together and the 
narrow filthy lanes, with iho nir o'" iKiverty siirroundiig llicm, 
would have disappointed him in the f'ountry where he was to ija«s 
a few years of liis life. But a.', lie liMjked at his companion, 
forgot the mean streets of the vdlagc. The urchins, iM'Clad in r igs 
and tatters, the dogs ravelling at hiviiw of rubbish, the sc.ull, ill 
ventilated shops, where tobacco formoil ilu* ch ef article of the siock- 
in'tmde, and the suspicious leer fil ih.' men he met on the way, 
were all invested with a p'ciurcsciiir'ncss that did not really belong 
10 them. He did not cvlu once .p eslion liimself where he was 
^oing. It was enough lor him that he had for his guide the girl who 
had come so Jrainatically mo his life The girl did not encoura^>e 
him to talk to her, so he iolluwi-,1 s.h>iitly 

In the heart of the villagt, the'girl entcicd a low doorway 
abuUiiig on the lane, and mononei'l to Frosscr to follrw Inside the 
bouse he found himself ^ucc to face mnth an .mtomshed old man 
who, by his appearance, renntded Frosser of an old Biblical character. 
'Phe old man was unable to gmsp the situation 'br 4ome time, and 
looked from his daugliler to the stranger ,ind from Frosser to the 
girl. He was visibly surpriscil. Hut the girl r.smc to his rescue. 

“He is a stranger, 'she said, [loiiiting to Frosser, “and wants 
to stay in the village fur a night." 


The old man looked suspidonsly ai Frosser, but it was 
passing expression. 

“Welcome, Sir, welcome," he said, addressing the siimngcr, 

“ your commands are on my eyes. I have a snuU room, and if you 
find It comfortable, I shall be glad to have the honour of being the 
host of so distinguished a guest a.s yourself." 

The girl withdrew to the inner apartments, while the old man 
conducted Frosser to the room. They got Froascr's things together, 
and he gave his servant money with orders to get food and 
lodging in the village somewhere 

The old man got his " Samavor" in order, and soon tea was 
ready Over tea the old man plied his guest with que-stions. How 
old he was—if he was married—where he came from—if his '.onniry 
was very far from Persia—how he travelled, and a hundred other 
similar questions. By the time Frosser retired for the night, uhicb, 
in this in.stance, meant stretrhing himself full length on the floor of 
the room, he had learned a good deal about his host. Tlio o'd man 
was a Persian scholar and a poet, and Frosscr found he could 
talk to him about a subject in which he himself was interested. Sn 
they discussed old Persian poets till a late hour. “If you will allow 
your servant to show you some old nunuscripi;,, I shall place before 
you some to-morrow," were the old man’s jiarlmg words lo Frosscr. 

If there wa.s any hobby which had a hold over Fmsscr, it was 
the collection of old hooks. He had paid for ii dearly, as m F.^'vpt 
once when a crafty old Jew had palmed off .some faked fstpyrus .is 
old relics of the times of some unpronounceahle Egyptian King. 

He wBs not slow to remind Ins host the next day of the jironiise 
One by one the old man shciwcd to him his treasures Frusser 
saw they were all genuine, and the old man valued them dearly, 
and was not willing to imri with them on any consideration. 

As he was not due at his jiost for ,il least a month, Frosser .isked if 
he could copy portions ul a rare book on Sufi-ism Hi.s host gladly 
gave h«s consent It was a pleasure to hear the old man discourse 
on Persian poets and Sufis, and Fmsscr found Providence had placed 
m his way the. npparlunity of .seeing the girl he loved 

In thi’ ordering of events, faie arranged her plans with her 
usual skill Fros.ser met the Persian maid once more of ah ewniiii; 
by the stream, and as she listened to his lifc-story with flushed 
cheeks and tear-bedimmed eyes, he knew that he 'was loved. And 
with love also came indifference to the narrow, souhemabrng 
(onvcntiuns of man 

Frosser now lives in Pans, and is happy beyuiii] wiirds in the 
love of the maid of the Persian twilight. 

J. C K. wvwaa 


Mainly about Pigeons. 

Thu Cliokra sat upon the verandah floor explaining last year's 
Academy Catalogue to the Baba, vi'ho was cutting a looLh. Little 
dog Bill lay nearby in a patch of sunlight, panting out a sleepy smife 
over the scattered remains of a large wool ball. 

“ 'Phese are all the pictures which the Sahih^ your Father, has 
(.akrn with his magic box," he explained, “ here are your honour’s ja^ 
folk," and he pointed to a page of portly city gentlemen in varied 
robes of office . presentation examples of what too much food and ttio 
much money can do for a man ; painted without inspiration in much 
weariness, yet wonderfully true withal, and destined to be the great 
glory nf suharban dining room.s. “ And thi'j is the Mom Sahib, your 
Modier, in the dress that she wears for dinner on htf nights," he 
continued, turning the page and finding a Tadema lady on a marbte 
seat, “and this is how they build the v«Uage in /pur honour’s 
country," he concluded admiringly as he egme upon a fiew of 
St Paul's. 

But the Baba only gave great long sucia at her fist; most of 
which she had managed to get into her mouth, and the Chokra*k 
attention was diverted from the Academy Catalogue. 
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“ It is not the custom of Sahibs to put the whole hand into the 
mouth," he corrected, " when have 3F0U seen the Sahib, your Father, 
do such a thing 7 ” and he wiped the Baba's fist on her frock. " But 
it is the Sahibs' custom when very young, and the Baba is permitted 
to suck her Sst until she has all her teeth " I pul in , then unwisely 
added - " The Sahib has all his teeth." 

The Chokra hung his head “ Has your Honour not noticed 
that the Sahib lacks two 7 ” he almost whispered Then he nobced 
for the first time the difference that the dog Bill had managed to 
make to what once had been a fine wool ball. 

" We have nothing but misfortunes nowadays," he said mourn¬ 
fully, “and It IS all on account of the pigeons , since they came 
nothing has been as it used to be.” 

" Wliy on account of the pigeons 7 " 1 asked him. 

Pigeons bring ill luck upon a house; it is well known,” he 
answered. 

“ But we have always had pigeoni and we have r.ot {always had 
misfortunes,” said I- 

“ Pigeons for the Baba’s soup, one or two, kept under a dish 
cover on the kitchen floor , hut never thirty in a pigcuii house 
before,” he explained gloomily. 

And 1 liad been so pleased with my new pigeon cot, And the 
cook had put in the thirty pigeons wc had bought for tan rupees and 
had said happily “One ihall be killed each cicning and they a ill 
last a whole month." 

*■ Has not the loof of the Mingalnw leaked ever since they 
came, and have wt- not put your Honour'.s bath in the drawn.g- 
room as well ls two basins and yet the new durri is aei 7 Has not 
the iSahib had fever, and my Father the Khansamah also? ami nu^v 
tlie Dhobi IS feeling a little ill, and who can tell abai iiuy happen 
next because of the coming of the pigeons ? " 

“Well, don't you get fever again^Uaba,' said 1 , and lifted the 
round little suck-a-thunib on to my kntc 

There are some da3rs from the memory of which we rusli, so ! 
explained the old Academy Clatalogue ovci again and ti led to .scold 
Dill for ail he had done to the biali 

I'be Chokra had gone quiet') away 

f^cscntly he returned and began to tidy the :;lnthing of a tired 
rag doll. “ It IS all right,” he observed a'tsr a while, *' the Baba will 
not gel fever again. I have cut the throat of every pigeon.” 

Then he gathered up the remains 01 the ImiII, watched by an 
un.-epenient*Bil! 



El Cetera. 

Wk akk in a position to state that no coinrMumco:iut\$ liave lii-en 
addressed by Harriet Churchill to the Kon. Mouihcr f.ir Education 
or to Surgeon-Cencral Lukis for betraying demi-official sccrci.s I'hc 
rumour that they envy the luck of ihr “ Butler'’ rmd "tne West End 
physician *’ is tmseless and ba.*;?. 

• - - 

A nohleman wntes in a well known Englieh Ma^a/.ine that 
“if we ever liang any of our public men for jilaymg with the Navy 
Mr. Lloyd GeoigcVs gibbet will be placed in a central posiiioii ” 
Much as this may appeal to his personal Ambition, we believe the 
Radical Chancellor with hut socuUistic tendencies would like to go 
half-shares in any fate—even with noblemen. 


“ Tkr remains of the late Kmg of Siam arc to be cremated 
in gnuid style. Hundred.s of workmen and artists are busy in 
<;tmatructing a magnificent Um." That is what we nail a well- 
mned UKaenation. 


Selections.' 

Christianity and Hellenism. 

The more intensively a people lives, with swift mutations of 
Its creative life in art uiid literature, the deeper is its curiosity 
coucerning the post and the greater its capacity to hold the [i*w 
in dynamic coherence with its present. The Heroic Age o( 
Greece lii/cd again in that renascence of Hellenic art and conscious¬ 
ness following the Ionic migration and culminating in Homer, 
and Its pulse was more deeply felt in the golden age of the Greek 
dramatists, which, withm the period of half a century, witnessed 
more iransformalions of Hellenic faculty and sensibility than 
any other race had expenenced in its entire career Roman 
mutations were more obvious geographically, marking stages in 
Its conquest of llu* world, but with the great transformations which 
expressed Rome s geriiui for empire was also disclosed the extent 
of her |H)wer U) avail Iierself ol, though not lu fully oofliinilaie, 
Hellenic culture 

Ours is indeed a living preserr Its swift mulalions give a luiw 
measure to time itscK—tlu’ measure ol our forever renascent pur|MJse 
and sensibility, the mca<>iiri- of our human iunsciousnc.4i, exjunding 
wilh each new moment of the more .and more intensive life When 
we consider ihe lorwaid looking jiurjiosc of our tune, wc aie seii.sibly 
iinprt'ssed by unmcrisc .u hievemenis and undertakings riirtliering 
nur malrnal |irogres-., and p knoiv that 111 this field the modern 
1'i.in is -sclf-suflicienl But tin nrgiinizalion of our twciilieth- 
century life, a|»au fioiii its pr.u nc.il -.ide, where we aim at efficiency, 
IS ruining lo par'iciiNilc ui -<,ir ircaLive ideals. We take note of 
this especially, of course, m .issocietc altruistic work, prompted 
not by ronscicnce, bill In seiisitiw sympathy But oui i‘re.aliori 
ol a new politics springs Irfiiii the same beautiful motiV'*, 111 full 
harmoii) witli that vital ultriiism ivliich desirc.s to effect, in so far 
Its 'jossibic, the cquHli/aliriii of social o^qKirtunity. The organi/atiun 
of business on a noLi-coin[ittit!Vc basis working hand ir hand 
with this new poh'i-proin'scs lo nach a rhythmic harmony which 
shall not only transcend arbitrary industrial ronnol, but connote 
brotheihood and expi'l war from Thristendom. 

In this survey «>l mutations by which our cunsciouauess is at 
once expanded and iransriiriiicd, vve have only noted th** 'iianiresl 
alliance between ultra modern c.rgani/ation and ultra-modern ideals , 
we have not tout bed upon these ideals themselves, which arc not 
defined liy am of these iii.mifesUtions and which arc, indeed, 
inexplicable, always li^voud us, eluding even t'lcir fairest emlmdmienls. 

Bui when w'e conside tins- human consciousness of our time, 
■n dilTcrcnl from the old Iktoic roiLScioiisncss and from the most 
developed cuusciousiicss of Greek, Roman, ui Barlianan, do wi' not 
n.i'Tirally a'k what it canpostibly want of the jiasl * l-rom .1 sO 
superior point of vantage why look hack 7 

It Is uol a question of uhal attitude we need to take, or ought 
(o take, toward the )iasl I'hcrc arc no practical utilities to be 
derived from the study of Hebrew, Greek, or Iwitin , and in the field 
of ijur ideals, the knowledge of hislcirv, as mere information, does not 
serve us If we coufine ourselves and our living expencncc to the 
aims and motives stimulaled by prcscnl-day needs and inoinpled by 
present day aspirations, we shuM have practical L-ffiauii-'y in every¬ 
thing relating to material progress and shall not lack in scientific 
research or 111 the arts of painting, music, and poetry, fu-i-ion will 
lose nothing of its power and charm, and our human sympathies will 
liavc abundant opiiortiimty for wide and noble exercise But the 
disposition to thus coniine ourselve.s would imply a lack in our 
human nature itself, such as would shame our content and 
self-sufficiency. 

The historic sense is to humanity what gravitation is to the 
physical universe—the reflex of its expansion. The earth’s orbit 
IS its confession of solar attraction, of liarmonious coherence with its 
source. So the historic sense, too often apparent Lo us .nersiy by its 
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grRvitttiS, M really an attraction, a continuing dynamic factor m the 
evolution of humanity. Pfiyiiolagically, racially, and jisychically 
humanity is spherical and orbital, as a result of this attraction, bound 
together hi its severalties, remembering religiously a creative source, 
feeling in ile own pulcations the beat of the fountain. 

Out culMre, in so far as it is a culture of the Humanities, is the 
sum of our cn/Zr—that is, of the Aiings are cherish because of this 
attraction, which, as we have said, is inseparable from human nature. 
We try to explain this attraction to ourselve-s In dehnilc terms. We 
say (tuit il is curiosity, the desire to mcliidivall knowledge within our 
meiiUil domain , or that it is romance, tlip charm of iliat strangeness 
which IS associated with the antique, buf it existed before there was 
any mental awakcnuig, almost as a human insiinri and, in that long 
period of primitive naturalism, when man, in a provinciully inlcnsivG 
life, liar] only the Uu'kward and downward look, it was a hcnse of 
farnillanty rather than of strangeness, the close bond of kinship holding 
the souls which death had strengthened and magnified in intimate 
communion with the living, in the near and friendly darknc.ss. The 
only culture then wa^ made up of two cults—that of the earth 
mother and that of ancestors—cadi too imrnediute to be < ailed wor¬ 
ship. This period of what may be called an insulated histone sense 
IS esjiecuilly interesting to us who are gnjwmg Into a new realism, a 
second naturalism, ihc terms of which correspond to those of the 
first, though a whole world apart, 'fhe truth of life, alter complex 
brokenness, is reintegrating, felt again lUi real, freed fruin nalioual 
disloriiuns, from polemical discussions, .ind fanciful apprehensions— 
all this as in that pnmilive seclusion, but a luminous intuition 
instead ol n sealed instinct. Our histone sense is nrjt 
insuli'itcd, but open a sense ol kinship, raised in a psychical 
plane. It c' ns inevplKablc ns nui idoalisiii is, nesting ujion 
no logical grounds , like our forward looking ideab, it sjirings from 
the very heart of desire I'herefurc it giillicrs into the ]jre»ent, by 
vital inther than by nibitrary selection, ihe radiant inomunts of the 
creative life and art of die past, howevtr diverse from our own their 
outward investment The*^!’ momcnl!) arc notes iii a rb>tlimic 
harmony, not in iiist our key, perhaps, bin resprinSive, and cheriihcJ 
—as old songs are—lor the hiimiiii music in thuii 

We arc not considering heie the inevitable ixiiticipiition of 
the fiast in ihe |)reseiil a. .i iniiUer of biol'.'gy oi heredity, 
('ulturca have blended when- races have n-ii Thus Diiddhism 
cami* lo Japan froin India Thus firecce and Koine and in Ihc 
course ol a few (enliiries all Euiupe, received frnni Judea a 
spinliial principle which the Hebrews as a race repudiated, aitd 
which (onilikcd (o the Kast, would liavc liad only a degenerate 
development. Tins most cieativn of all cultures was rven more 
a living heritage from one Christian generation to another than 
if it had been racial. And it n significant that the spirit of Hebrew 
|iro[ihecy and of the gospel wax not leis |>otcndy ofwraiive or less 
rffcctivcly iransniiticd when ihc peoples accepting these coiiid not 
read the Hebrew w the CSreek texts through which they were 
conveyed, and that when they tame lo read the Bib'if at all (hey 
read It in their own vernacular. 

Ours is a L'hnsUiin cuhuie into which many strains have 
qilcred- the ijrcek for .leslhct'.c and imagmatTve values and for 
inlelleclual form; the Hoinan tor institutional values and as 
contributory lu evciv iMdcin language save the Gennan , 

ind tbo various Uu>viiun slianus which ijcrsisl racuilly m our blood, 
nerve, and temix.-'ament- ^^'ith-u<l lhi.se ( hristianity has blended, 
y(:^ III all its strange alhancus- with Keileiiic speculation, with 
Kuman ufhciaJisni and esplonahoii, and with Biirbanan ueroism 
*and mysticisin—keeping intact us original sinntual principle ex- 
piesscd in lile rather than in sit 

I.oaking bock, then, lo those ancient races from whicdi such 
heritage as we may have is indtrect or—as in the case of the Yndo* 
Saropeaii nces—hidden in the lowest ttratiMn of our laqguage, w« 
find ouraches dependent upon texts, numuments, and surviving 


esunpleg for any knowledge of their creative art and literature. This 
whole field is open to special scholanbi|^ aided by archiBologi(;al 
dtscovenes, and is deeply interesting to the philosopher. It is all 
human, and our knowledge of it is an important contrihutuMi to the 
expansion of our modem consciousness. No part of it—Egyptian, 
Phoenician, Accadian, Babylonian, Assyrian, or Aryan—is alien lo 
human interest and curiosity But the Hellenic race alone pre¬ 
sents a distinctively creative ideal which, with all its limitations, is 
vibrantly responsive to our own. 

Greek culture, as compared with the Roman, is detached from 
us—from our language, our laws, our institutions, and the texture 
of our literature. Our debt to the Roman is immense, and espe¬ 
cially to those qualities of the Roman which the Greek locked — 
justuc and sincerity, without which armies and navies innumerable 
would tiave been inefTectual and world-empire imjiossible The 
genius of the Roman for the building of institutions, including tliat 
of the family, was almost creative ; it was architectonic, without the 
Hellenic sense of beauty. The emperor's title of Fontifex Maximus 
was mightily significant, not only for the old political empire, hut 
as prophetic of the ecclesiastic pontificate, llie Greek aedification 
was psychically expansive, following the lines of the creative 
imagination, and manifest, therefore, chiefly in the achievements of 
her mighty poets, philosophers, and artists—a kind of empire which 
could not be overthrown 

Rome knew no dawn; we behold her only m her niotun^ 
and decline. Bui she died lor the world. Greece is Cor ever youngs 
immortal, as genius is She lived in the world which overwhelmed 
her, in such measure as its principle of selection would allow. 

Her r-ullurc be'.ame the elegant ornament of Eastern pnnees 
and llie intellectual oriuipmcnt of the Roman aristocracy. In tltc 
Roman icdification of Ihc CathoHc Church, Hellenism was not 
silent. Augustine, the chief of the Latin Fathers, was finally con- 
vfited to the faitli through the episLles of St Paul, and had come 
to tb( sc by way of Plato, though doubtless iu a Latui version, as he 
was not a maslei of Ihe Greek longue But the ecclesiastic fabric 
was I'S .listiiiciively Ro.nan as that of the empire hod been, the 
Greek spirit forever eluded its formal lines. 

The medieval cosmopolitanism which the church fostered by 
pilgrimages and nusodes, developing European rather than separately 
national conbriousnesb, helped to bring on the Renaissance, but 
threatened to overwhelm Europe whilh Laimity, and would have 
succeeded but for the resolve of the several Gothic peoples to 
develop indepieiidenl nationalities and to maintain their vernacular 
speech Bi t this reaction did not help to a true levival of the 
Hellenic spirit, Latinity was the recognized bulwark of unifoigjg^ 
and established authority. The new aiT found its stimulus in Greek 
examples, a poetic exaltation of Love in select rirvks fed npon 
Plato, but in educauon and literature generally Roman troditioiis 
were dominant. 

The Elizabethan eia produced a drama which was iba only 
parallel of Greek Tragedy m the age of Pericles, but its gkwy was 
not a direct response to its anteiype. It was only such another 
time come to England as Greece had known—a time of awakening, 
of ycuth and buoyancy, such another people, with the sense 
hi them of the sea ] such another renascence of creative ganius. 
Shakespeare knew little Latin and less Greek; but the tribe 
of Ber, with deeper learning, mainly Latin, did not reoffa his 
height. * 

The eighteen th-century literature, before the* Renantic Re¬ 
vival, in no way reflected Greek genitit, The nineleeath century 
began and conrinued in a differeiu inoud, reflective and inter¬ 
pretative ax no previous century had been, promptra by high 
curioaiiy in scientific investigation, with thoee swift mutadonv 
of oensibUity and ever-wid«tiing expensioni of coqetionwiesf 
whidi deepen the historic sense. The romentii; of. tevdt 
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against artifice and convention wa.s dominant, stimulating indivi- 
dualism. 'Fhe living reason in the human mind and espedally 
in the human imagination was asserting its supreme claims 

It was in the historic sense determined by such mi atti¬ 
tude that made It not only possible but ine\ituble that Helicnisni 
should be revived in its own essential quality and form eliminated 
from its Ijitin liabihmenis and affiliations It begiin to be 
creatively interpreted by vital assimilation in the jioetry of 
Shelley and Keats and later, in that of 'Fennyson nml Hrnwmng, 
and by the greatest imaginative prosc-esbuyists cil the Lviuiiry, 
such as f)e Qiiincey and I’atcr and Symonds. Nn disclosures 
made by archieology have been deemed so precious i- those 
which have brought to light new examples of Tlilicnu .ut 

It is because Hellenism is ca|iab 1 c of so coiiipk le detaLlimLiit, 
as It IS presented to us, and can he regarded iii its iniegniy, that 
Its distinctive charm and imaginativf values may he c Icarly ajipre- 
hended by uk and enter into our culture of the Humaiiiues for just 
what they arc, not lor spintuiil exaltation or for any profund ■'Ugges- 
tivcri''sb of the mystery of our human life, but as realising in ulinosl 
visible perfection the forms of beauty and the rhytlmiii. harmony 
of united physical and mental tioii It i-, iH-rhap^, ihiefly 

os illustrating *^he play of life, chat fire 'k ruIUire is our 
inspiration- Here at least our youth iiiighi derive from that 
culture an uplifting suggestion The Hellenic games and public 
spectacles were inseparably assotiaied with poiiiy and ibr plaatir 
oris. The lovi. of my woa joined to ill'- love of beauty \thlclic 
cxeinse made the human Ijody the iiispiratiur of the sculptor, 
and It was fitting that the most eminent sculptors should make 
statues of Olympic victor-- When we think of the Olympic games, 
we think also ut Findai and Herodotus, and of the artists nhn made 
ihese games the occasion for an exhibition ol ibeir [lainlings They 
were contests for that excellence which wa. an essential pait uf the 
Hellenic ideal ’I'hey brought the (irceks together from all the 
islands and from all jiaris of the conlinrn.., and inch ■ m ml inter¬ 
course IS of ail influences the mo'«l humani/ing, .ind, promntii g 
equality, lends to a fine sort of democmey. 

But while Tlellcnic more largely than any edier .imieiii < ullure 
contributes to the expansion of our modem consciousness, jci .is a 
part of our educational curr^c uluiii, it should not be < onipulsory, 
but elcnivR—elective because only a dilection has il any living 
bignilicance in uiii culture- There, ii noiluiig ncongruous m the 
blending of culture '*ith practical efficiency Our most eniint-nl 
financier is a man ol ~ire schoUily U-slo-a'-d a conm isveur and 
promoter of art But the youtli whose sole iiirn -s piuctu al t-fficicni'v 
is not r.i the mood to enjoy Ctrr—k liieratuic or, for »h.it matter, 
lo'^et muen good out of Lain f.ultur" i** dependent u^'-jii m 
dividual desire and aspiration- Bryttni tiail bfoely two scars rif a 
college course but, from choice, he become .1 .'it translator 01 tne 
Iliad and Odyssey- American.s have attaint d a foremost pLici <n 
literature, have received the highest degrees from Oxford and have 
Asttimdated more of ancient and iniidcrn culture ibui),one i>ii: of a 
thousand college gnduaics, though they had i]«> univcictv tr.i nmg 
Scholarship, in the sijeaal sense, is nr it to be deprecated. Homer 
and Pindar, Aristophanes and ihf (ireek Tragedian--, au n-ore in 
dmately known by those who read *hcni in the ongitul, i.s Lcnte •- 
to those who read* him in the Italian, but the bisi prose of 
any language is ocre-ssiblc, m adequate ^-^rferiion, ihiongh 
translations Much time would saved by reading Plato in 
Jowett’s rranslaticm, and the reader would thereby know Plato 
bettei, without any appreciable Iusk Not only all the known 

facts, but the idost subtle phases of anciCTit life, art, and literature, 
mrt open in his own language to any ardent student wlio lio-s the 
(b[ knowledge. If he has not the jiassion, there cannot 
be, {rom any source, a living post in his present, o- any living 
present to feel the pulse of that past 

The nearer past invites us as alluringly as the remote. 
Tetmyson^ dream, happilv realized, w-as to write Tiit IdyUs 0/ the 


Kvi^ Drowning felt (be Gothic encJiantment. The KomanUc 
Revival led Keats that way. . 4 mong the most interesting'creative 
interpretations yet to conic will be those tracing the evolution of the 
Barljuirian races f»( Kuropc along native lines, lietore and after their 
blending wuli Christianity, and illumu;.-itL‘d from the present or, 
raiher, frnm tin 1 nming rnoment 

* (liart't'i'i, ) 

Persia and Potsdam. 

Ai-rt-K ,ill, there stems to have luen soinelhing more in the 
Fotsdiiii meeting ih.in we were given to understand It h.is been left 
for an obscure evening joiiniul to inform British opinion on ,1 new 
siiicesv o{ (u-rman diplomiicy It appears now in he generally 
.'uliniited thiiL the ipitoine of the Kiisso-frt rinaji agreenieni givm 
to the world by ihe limi<! was coirecl so far .is ii went, 

though llieri seems to luve been an omission of an iniportonl 
paragraph regarding tin- preliminary .rssent of the British Covcni- 
menl to its leims Supiiosing these t« rms to be as bus been 
indicated fand llu-i*- st-cins ro nason to believe they .rre not so 
siihslnnliallyl, il I'l diftuuli to -ei how cnir I'oreign Ollire can raise 
any valid obiichoiv. 'I he Hrilisli ground of (ompl,iiiU is quite 
diflc-ieiil , iL is with our own statesmen 11 our jiartncrs in the 
'IripU- Kntcnte au lo nuke agreements with (lermniiy regarding 
ihur ovrii sphties of inteiest t seems a (iity that we should not 
do the same or shruilil nol have doiii it already 'I'he uhjeet!! 
ol our |xiluy have iiten shrouded in so much obscurity that it is not 
always easy to' iiliiise Are we de-Lermined at all costs lo jirevcnt 
German expansion fii Asi. Minui, or, if not, are there certain 
limits beyond which wl ciinnni allow her to pu.sh ? Wc 
preaime there aie , bill, if so, we might w-ell have cnteitd into 
negotiiuions earlier, whin ihe Bagdad Railway was only in its 
inception 1 hiring the Usl two years thi- result of our jxilicy has » 
been distinctly 10 indiiir- .m uneasy feeling that we have bctn ' 
'■Ijft” We were di‘*siiously humiliated over the IJosnian dispute, •' 
uiid in addition incurred the suspicion and cnmily of Austria ^ 
previously our good friend The onl/cunsokilion w-e wore allowed ' 
to dr.iw from ibis was dial Russia w.-is hojielessly .ilienaicd 

from bi'th Austria and (iermany Now wc see Russia and 
Germany cliniiii.atiiig .ill llu-ir own possible cans js of quarrel in the' 
Middle liasi, where our c^i interests arc very marly concerned, 1 
as lh<-y were not in Hnsnui 

'J’here are nidications that we arc at length awakening to the 
ilcsirahiluy of dch-uiig our sphere of intinstin Southern Persia 
and the shores ol tin l'cr‘-iau Gulf, ancL ol coming to some arrange¬ 
ment with (ici many cunruniing them 'I'iiis might have been done 
with more dignity and eflect two or three ye.irs ago. Now- it will be 
done-vith some diiTinilly, if III all home- of die few well informed 
believe tbai Gi-nnany has lixcrl ideas in dmt quarki-, and intends to 
procure a 1 Crahrig 'lation from Turkc-y iincl to use hi-r Dreadnoughts 
to esieblish her position in the Persian Gull. Wc* might, however, 
have takni warning 111 lime, lor the armi-gcment with (jcrmany, 
-•haril) to be aniiouiii cfl formally, is only the result I'l prolonged 
negotiations entered into by Russia simultaneously with her agree¬ 
ment with us The- .u liv'-proseiiition of the-scbc-me was naturally 
suspended while the Bosnian quarrel was .iculi, bui it is incredible ^ 

we should not have known it w.xs iinde-r weigh In sonic of it-; terms 
It loilow-s .diiiosl exactly the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 31st August 
1907. Article 4 nJ rhe Kusso-Cirnnan Agrecnictii is founded on 
Article 1 of ours with Kii!iisi.i. In the north of I’crsu Germany 
recognises the slraii-gic, polilu^al, and economic inicre-^ts of Russia, 
while those of llennany aie identified as purely roinmercial. (ici* 
many will endeavour to obtain no (oiicessiuiis for railways, 
navigation, telegraphs, o*- territory norili of a line running from Kasri- 
Chinn to Ghasik on the .\rghan ironlier, this line bemg identical 
with that laid down as the division between the British and Russian 
spheres in Persia. By the tliird clause Russia secures a valuable 
advantage, at all events she stands relieved Ironi grh''e ajiprehen- 
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■ions. By this para^sjaph Germany promism that she will not 
conalTuCt 01 assUt any oihei Power to construct lines, strategical or 
oftterwtse, ’m a tone \ying between the Bagdad Railway and the 
Russian ar\d PersFan frontiers north of Kantlcme. Russian saspicions 
had been arouttcd by the direction taken by the Bagdad I ini', which is 
planned so "tlut it leaves thi. Euphrates V'ulle) north of Aleppo 
and cr')ssi:fi the high plateau sep:lrating it Trom the 'I'lgris, and then 
descends to the Persian Gulf by the valley of that river On the 
other hand, Germany ueciires rroiii Russia the recognition of the 
open door so far as her sphere ol influence ift Persia is conrerned, 
and all Russian opposition to the construction of th^ Bagdad Rail¬ 
way is withdrawn. For the last ten years‘ittiat opposition ha'^ been 
the princi|uil factor in warning off foreign capital Germany thern- 
I fore receives a very ade'|uate qnui /»m quo If we have been sup- 

• porting Russia in her opixisilion to the Bagdad Railway, we must 
i the uncomfortable feeling that once again, as in the Bosnian 

ilifliculty, we have allowed our hostility to Germany to run us into a 
, |Kjsilion from which our filends have r-xtneuterj thoinsdvcs without 
' helping us 

After all there was not the slightesi obligation on their part to 
do so. Russia formed a pcrftcll) ('ear view as to her vital interests 
in the Middle East, and thi-n proceeded to bargain alxiut tin ni with 
the other two Powers who had an) cnpacit) t>> stand in her way 
in those regions. If we ever thought that Russia wa^ going to 
be used os a factor in our gamo against Germany any furtliei than 

it suited hir, we iiiii.sl have b'‘cii simple indeed. It must also 

have been iibundantly r.lear that German) had every reason for 
wishing l«i encourage a Russian advance in some part ol Asia - 
what (lart did not matter niiicii so lon^^ as her attention was 
disiiacteJ from IDurojic AVi r.iiinoi eompLini that Russia and 

Germany see fit to settle then ditfif’ultif'i m ihuir own way 'Yrter 

. all Russia IS only .'igree.iiig about a spliere which wi-havi-clistmi tly 
recognised as hnrs ami nut ours. We cannot, hnw'cver, help 
feeling that bomehow oi othci we do not itind as well in the 
' international arena as we did three yeHr-. ago Our infiiicnce m 
Turkey liiis vanisheci, wi- li.iv* .dienaled .\iishi.i, and the Tuple 
^ Entente is iloinonslrated to b; not a u-al p;ikuw(ii;ht to the 
’ Triple ,\Hianec, as it was foolisli'y represontcj to bt AVhc.i tiicd 
j it has not stood the strain two yeai > Many i»f oiir '‘srelleiii fellow'- 
couiUrynien have, m fiifl. in on (’eremd-ng tin ms<''ve» that it was 
an iiisiruineiU foi carr) n^ out r iimrh.n^ for whioh it eever 
w,w designed It is really notlmig but i gioup ol PiHi'en, wlio havo 
amicably set'led ceriam printc di'jpiitc'. a.iiong tl'.emselves, not i> 
great mil [lOtent engine for ejirrying fnrwiu! a definite p«.'uy at 
all eoiti Phis, however, is what the iivo Poweri, Austria and 
Germany, have now liccome, if not Tri|vlc AUkmicr The 
Triple Jsiuenic can put no foue ir the field lo stand agamst 
the Alliance, and GerniaMy has long gras[iLd the fundai'icntal Irtish 
that nothing IS likfly to i>' ubt.mi'd in the mt-inaiional s,»here 
wilhuLit I'ircB behind to support oi'e\ .Icmaiid, i’nd iha' if ,i baiyaip 
is to be biought a'oi'iJ it irusl t-e on i.ie p. mcipi- uf u', i^* ,/j's. 

It :s imusmst to .i..tc with what entin^ iiidiiTinciv c (Tcrniaiiy 
bargains awA) the interests of her I'urkHh thcnis, ind th« Yojng 
Turkish organs arc .nh.'ad) rmng pUntoe prot-sts, but thiy 
will avail little The nohon ’hai Genu uiy ev .t Mitendid to take 
- up the I'OSL of gcnenl prolo-'to-' of the m'ercsts of IsU*n was 
as wild is most 'lu-l.sh vlws, md can only he explii'ied bv the 
olMliiiaic conceit wUi' h pen ides .dl Ottonun ofiioi.sldoin Germany 

• will give her services to TurksY fist as far .u and no further 1 1 utn 
j suits her own tnJs Rut Geni'an ntlu-nce ai SiamboLi will not 

bo shaken, for German dtplo-uic,- har grasped the ciseutial fict that 
the Oripotnl mind i.s sw’avcd ' v the licog.’lLion of etTeciive force, 
and It has had c 1 c.ir!y denionstriUed to It that this lies with Germany 
and Austria u nicscnt, and not elsewhere 

There w'as a sentcniv in the Gcnnan C.hancolor's speech 
delivered on loth December which lias caused much discussion on 
tlie Continent In this he said, speaking of the Potsdam meeting. 


that it had been affirmed once again that neither Power was concern¬ 
ed in any combination directed aggrenively ^inst the other. 
This has not been confirmed from Russia, but, if it is correct, iC 
only bears out what we have always tried to empho-sise: tliat those 
who believed that the Triple Entente could be an clTective weapon 
for us to employ for our own purposes were deceiving themselves. 
This is now clearly demonstrated by recent events Our friends 
have been settling their own points of difTerence with our rivals 
and we liave no right to feel left out in the cold. The same pro¬ 
cedure may lie open to us. We must not, however, expect that 
even our claims to the Persian Gulf ore going to he recognised 
without an equivalent. This is not the Greman way. Any bargain 
we may make now will be harder to drive than it would have been 
B few years ago. In fact it may hardly be worth Germany’s while 
to leave the Persian Gulf in our hands If so the prospect is serious 

{Saturday Rniew ) 

Anecdotage. 

Prince Alexander George of Tkck usually has a store ol 
good stories to tell. One of the best of these relates to when he u'os 
stationed at .Aldershot a few years .ago 

A friend of his—also an officer in the garrison—had been out 
niotonng one day and liad had the misfortune to kill a dog Hu 
got down lo sec the extent of the damage, when the owner of the 
anim.il approached with a gun over his shoulder He was not 
uinmtur.'ilSy very wrathful over the slaughter of his pet and scorned 
the mnlonst's offer of a sovereign m full settlement He pointed 
out that It was a valuable dog, and that, in additum, his day’s shoot¬ 
ing had been utterly spoilt 

Ultimately the mutter was compromised fur three pounds. 
When the motorist h.<id time to think it over, it dawned upor\ 
hnn that lie bad been "done,” and that, since U was not the 
shooting season, the mail’s sports could hardly have been spoilt 
Th''''crorc, he placed the matter in the hands of his solicitors, who 
managed to trare the man and demanded the refurn of the three 
pounds, [lointlng out that the money had been obtained under false 
preteri''i*s, since his day's shoi.ling could not have. Iieen fiiJoi't 

The man was emphatic in his reply If is day’s sbooting htui 
been s|-ioill, since, as he was cireful to explain, " he was jjsl on 
his way to shoot the dog when the accident took place < ” 

Ca.von RHon/,s Bristow, who is to succeed Canon Benbam 
as chairman of the Poor Clergy Relief Corpoiarion, has had a 
largt and varied experience of life m the underworld of London. 
He oh.''i: liad an amusing expenence at a christening Infants 
usually cry wliile undergoing this eeremor>), hut thi'' one was as 
quiet as a l.amb. Throughonl it smiled rhccrfuily in the canonV 
ff.ee. “ Madam,” he remarked late*' lo the yonng mothe'. “ I must 
congraUiUle you on the little one’s heliavioiir I have never before 
christened a child ihat has behaved so well na yours Ho wonder 
he behaved wtII,” was the unexpected reply: “ his father and I 
have biten piactisjn^ on him with a pail of water for the last ten 
days.” 


Prince Maurice of Battenbeko is one of the best r.ic'mftur? 
of the Ro\.il family, and one of his best stones relates how a Scottish 
parson met a v illage boy one day who had the reputation of dearly 
loving n practical joke. 

" Janies,” said the minister solcnnl), " did you escort a visitor 
to my h )iise the other day ? ” * 

The boy smiled, and admitted that he had 
*MVhy did you take him all roiir.d the village, then?” con¬ 
tinued the iNirson. 

Tliis time the boy laughed outright “ I rctnenftiered your 
se-mon the other Sunday, sir,” he replied, '’about when a man oski 
you to walk a mile with him to walk (wo. From the station to 
your house is just a mile, so I had to take him another mile to carry 
out what you told us all to do ” ■ * 




The Revenue Agent. 

Thk Revenue Agent is a species of legal practitioner which 
infests the Mufassil courts in Oudh. Ke i:i older chan the dawn 
of VVestern education and culture in the Province and his birth was 
perhaps the last sensation of the moribund Nawabi rule. He is not a 
pr^iduct of English schools or callege«. He is a vindication of the 
Maktab i>3rstem of education, a triumphant justiAcalion of the 
Mullah's haphazard methods of teaching, ,i concrete illustratiuii 
c^l tlie advantages of a training, which insisted on greater attention 
to the personal comforts ot the hookah-smoking, opium eating 
Maulvi, ol the cleau-shaven head, beard-nddeu far*, and dusl- 
cuii:>ecrated clothes, than to the (lull and tedious business of 
book-reading 

He i9 a superstructure of confuiied Ic^l ‘earning raised on the 
flimsy foundations of Intellectual varuhy. He may safely be 
defined as the incarnation of n legal flaion. He represents the 

u!ha of young Putwari's ainbitions. He is the most magni 
licent anachronism of the present day 
•- He IS a middle aged man wit*i a ironouncc^ tendency to 
obesity. He wears a beard and watches its growth with (he 
solicitude of a widowed mother. He has a weakness for black. 
a^.hkent. and decorates his trousers with an elaborate embroidery 
ink-s^iots. He believes in quilted trous^is—inut niiist indelible 
blot on the glorious record of hunutn uiveiitions ‘-and sometimes 
stmts out in it, even in summer, to defy the scorrhiug .sun of June 
or July, or to poialyze the dandified pleaders of the local Bar with 
a sudden display of finery. 

Occasionally he covers his intellectual head with an improvised 
turban^ to giv6 hinAclf a figure in the eyes of the '*Bara Sahib*' but 
nes'er, let us add in Fairness to him, ou^ of ill-will to the local 
Pleader, whom he most religiously hates as an unabashed and 
bmzen-fiuxd tres^bsseF. He does not know English, but be would 
be the last man to admit it, for clients have proverbially sensitive 
ears. He talks in meta(dioiis and simihes, and Imi no particular 
liking for the modem virtue of brevity. His conversation is rich 
with ijuscipotatKins and personal allusions, and is as heavy as himself 

In reHgton he is oftener a Hindu than a Mahomedan, but 
with oonunendable oomprahensiveikea and impartiality he retains 
. weaknewne of both andthe redeeming teturys of none. The 
,; igood old Settlement daja oomtitute hii hapf^ ntiospeci^ and 
lie is* constandv dreemng of their rttom As the lupfietitimis 


dream of th(‘ milleiiniiim He ha'i not reconciled himself to 
the new order of tliiiig>i, and does not understand the 
ways either of the new " iMptce ’ or the " Bara Sahib.'' Re¬ 
collections of their predecessor;, who voted mukhtar-fightiiig 
a decidedly siiiierior amusement to cock-fighting, and who always 
invoked the aid of a [uir of mukhtars, with their gay rhetoric and 
incsponsible chxjucn'.c, to relieve ilie gloom and depression of 
.1 day’s dull and tedious drudgery, bring tears Ui his- eyes. He 
most sedulously cultivates the friendship of the Khansamah and 
honestly tielicves him to hi a stepping stone In Collectorate 
favour 'Flic dark coloured and hybnd-atlired Ayah passes fog 
a meimaheb in his family, and is most obs(X|uiously saluted by his 
clients to the elation of her proad host. 

He IS the owner of an unplostered pucca house—a proud 
commentary oi, the success of his biismes'«, and is the author of 
about half a dozen embodiments of mischief m the shape of children. 
He IS a man of wealth, and the holder of numerous petty mortgages. 
He is excessively loud of his half-clad, ill-tmored boys, and has got 
his own views about the evils of modern school education, which 
he brce/ily airs when provoked by their demand of a new pair of 
shoes Foi sui.h innovations he has a deep-rooted distaste. 
On such occasions, he w'ould announce Ins opinion, forincd after 
mature dclibtMuiion and a life-long study of juvenile vagaries and 
whims, that tin. English have started schools not from any altruistic 
motives, but witli a view to rob the Revenue Agents of their hard- 
earned iTumey The audience ,which consists of village clients, 
chofnsses its appioval of the conclusion 

The ReveiuiL’ Agent, seated on a Tahht in a state of 

pathetic nudity, redeemed only by a Dhoti or Fyjama, with 
promiscuous pile of irrelevant papers and a Kahmdatt 

rich with Kilik pens—pointless, of course— before him, and 
surrnandod by a set of open-inoulhedly admiring ganwan, 
looks a majestic figure The room, like the rest of the house, 
IS innocent of bouks^w\th the exception of a few worm-eaten 
annotated copies ot the,Rent and Revenue]Acts. The onnotatio&a 
ore generally os old os the owner himself, and superabundantly rich 
in obsolete and overruled rulings, and as sublimely unmindful of 
the progressive changes of law. To this encyclopedia of legal lore 
the Reveone Agent nM»st ruthlessly refers, in order to drive a point 
home to a bewildered client, who cuinm contemplate his learning 
without enormous trepidation. Ha gazes with evident surprise at the 
Mukhtar’s head, which can retain such mountainous learning without 
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buruio^ uid thinkf he e;puld not mind lelliag off hii lest hismami 
\f the Muthtu agreed to aa eadiaqge of headr But the pfoud and 
diedainiful looks of the Mukhtar forlHd all neffcMiaiioiu, and the wish 
is born onl^ lo die unexpreued. 

The Revcntie Agent does not indulge in the luxury of a horse 
or trap, and hii sleep is undistj^rbed by the apparition of a 
half-famished syce demanding his over-due pay. But the notion 
that it 19 the object of a universal Mukhtianc taboo is wholly 
unfounded. There arc men \ttll Iwipg^ of unimpeachable 
veracity, who have seen tlie Revenue Agcht posses iiiig horseii—and 
that too not for commercial purposes, iktt rhey lell ui thaf the 
Revenue Agent never forgives his horse the price it has cost him, 
and makes his life a lingering [lenance for the mexpiAble sm of being 
sold. 

lie prefers Lo be earriud in an over-loaded tl^ka ro the kutcherry, 
wliirli he alway.s reaches two hours before it openv. .Sealed on a 
fanh beneath a u/m tree, this legal candle attracts hea|i.s of human 
mollis, with the ill-acknowledged and M'onlily rewarded amistance 
of his clerk, who, for all his toil, is most grudgingly given the most 
insigniflcanl share in the spoils of his master The rierk is a l;an 
fellow, of emaciated features, argus eyed, and a pnceless asset 
to his employer. He is constantly in motion, never stopping except 
to address a group of clients on the virtues of Hls master's advoocy, 
or on hia reputation ns a r.ase-winiier, or the esteem and respeci 
in winch he is held by a particular Deputy Collector or Tashildar, 
who always gets up and salaiiis his Mukhtar whenever the latter, 
overcome by the entreaties of a supplicant cusinmer, apiicars before 
that functionary. 

'llie Revenue Agent's cause list is always brimful of cases, and 
the number of profeiuional engagements is most mercilessly flaunted 
^ iQ entrap an unuTiry customer, or to provoke a higher bid for his 
services. 

Hia conscience—he undoubtedly lias one, what'^vei his detractors 
may say to the contrary—is neither stubborn nor unruly, neither 
squeamish nor over-critical. A silver coin, big or small, pn-fi-rabl) 
the former, reconciles him to the niosi defeiicclc'-s c.ahr, and xtimu- 
‘intes his sublime irrelevancy of i ro:.s csammation, .sets a keener edge 
on his banters and xarcafims, indulgsd in at the c'xpense of his 
adversary, and inspires his sweeping generalisations at the rl ise of 
his case. 

His final address to the court is a iierformanct which even an 
itinerant drug-seUer with all his volubility would envy. Thet 
address is little marred by vulgai icferences to the facts of 
(he particular casie, or an amateurish display of legal knowledge. 
It Iregins with a panegyric on the presiding officer’s oft eulogised 
qualities of head and heart, his social position and nobility 
of birth, and proceeds, amidst deafeningly kjud intenii])tions from the 
opposing counsel, to describe the present abject condition ol 
his client, as the resuit of a nefarious (ilol organued by tliu astute 
Adversary and his ii'alicious counsel It ends, to the relief ol the 
court, with reflections on tlie forensic abilities of the opposing 
Revenue Agent, and a triumphant enumeration of the cases m which 
the latter in spue of Ins ability sustained ignominious defeat ai ih^ 
hands of the modest speaker himself. His voral organ is most 
V perfectly dwell'fied, so that hii feeUest aigumeni continues to 
resound in the couiv-ri'om long after hr has left it in response 
to a breathless rail from another 

To the pieparaiion of br'rfs he is unconifutnniaingly opposed 
'fo insist on it Is lo insult his inem(>iir and his rxeativc imagination. 
He docs not take down any notes of the op|««Hig counsel’s arguments, 
kfe is either snoring or doring or deiperatel)' diouting, and very 
often he is haggling over his fee outaide the court-room, when 
his opponent n arguing the case. But his imaginalion always 
comes lo his aid and saves the situation. With all the solemnity of a 
IMvy Coundllor, he imputes to his htmifiod adversary aiguments 
which the latter swears he never advanced, and admiiskinB which 
he never made, and with the pertinacity of a Baboo from the land 


of orators, nuumaioi that be did. If he hu a weakness, i': is this. 
He tolerates no eontiadctions. 

It is a sight for a Lord Chief Justice to see two Revenue 
Agents quarrellii^ in a court They do it on the sligbiest pretest, 
and with the solemmty of a oongrugebon of NemuMes in a mosque. 
They tear each other’s reputation to the last shred without Jlowing 
anything like compunction to mar their peiformance, talk scandal 
and rejoice in it, cast reflecuons on each other's professional 
capabilities, threaten to illustrate them by concrete instances, and 
lastly turn to the court for approbation, and sturdily refuse to be 
discouraged by the ausire looks of the judge. 

In the matter of fees, the Revenue Agent is not over exacting. 
He IS for no invidious disnnctKms between com and coin But 
he has got a high sense of personal dignity, and cannot brook any 
attempu to trifle with it. He would show the door to a village 
customer who had the rashness to enter his house without a seer 
of milk or a bundle of patavar^ or to appeal to his compassion 
or pity without supplementing the appeal by a present. 

The Revenue Agent has a wonderful knack of satisfying his 
tliuits The defeated client returns to the village, not to lament 
his defeat or to curse the Mukhtar responsible for it. He retiuns 
frantically adminng his Mukhtar, with his .head full of the 
magnificent nonsense which the latter talked in the coun lo 
the dismay of the adversary, of the heroic patience with which 
the court met the avalanches of irresponsible rhetoric hurled at 
its defenceless head, and cf the assurances given by his counsel on 
the pronouncement of an iinfavoimble judgment that the iwtt 
was bound to prosper in appeal before a more competent and 
more impartial judge. 

The Revenue Agent is singularly cool and collected even in 
the teeth of difficulties which would unnerve a Ghosh or a Norton. 
When confronted with a ruling fatal to his case, he does not sub¬ 
mit to It with the resignation of a fatalist, but has imagination 
enough to slrenii msly urge that it has been ovenuled, and frank¬ 
ness •imnigli la adniii that he lias not brought with him the ruling 
on whuh he relics He reiterates, with increased emphasis eacn time, 
his contention that the Sadar Dmani Adaulat or the FinonLial Com¬ 
missioner’s Court has settled the law by a definite pronounctmetii 
to the contrary. The curiosity of the court so unrif^teoiisly 
aroused by him is never satisfied. If an acuon were maiiiiainabie for 
enforcing ihe redemption ol such promises, the Revenue Agent 
would have a theusand decrees hanging over his head, and we 
would daily witness the unedifying spectacle of Revenue AgentK 
under ar'est applying for a declaration of insolvency 

Times have changed, and brought the Revenue Agent mugt^ 
mi ery But they may change again, and if the Cotigiesii and 
the Editor of the H\nduUan Rtuiew can have their way, the 
Revenue Agent may one day defy creation as the successor of 
Macaulay and Maine ’ 

DAMBOOqUE. 

Petty Larceny. 

(By Our Special KLXFTOMAiriAc.) 

[Motto— "Wit is your birthright, therefore steal it where¬ 
soever you find it."—PMis,] 

Husband : “ Hould yer tongue for a fool >'' 

Wife Shure, then, are you going to spake yourself 7 ’’ 


Why, what grounds have you got Air ofifing' youts a miliury 
famdy 7 Any relatives m the Ouarda ? " ' 

*' Well, not exactly; but 1 odea had a first dbusiii vhblO 
motfaer-in-lair wu kitted by a man srhooe btother wid a cofporat- 
najor hi the Bluei.” ' P * o 

I f! 



Febnury I8t)i> 


Tlie Comrade. 


lX^ 


" 1 don’t know whit I am ever going to do with that boy of 
mine. He is careless and absolutely reckless of consequencesi 
and doesn't seem to care for anyone.” 

" Good' You can make a taxi-cab driver out of him.” 

" ‘ Thb King is a Philatelist' ’ ” exclaimed dear old Mrs 
Toddles. 

“ Why, I always thought he was Church of England' ” 

" How do you distinguish the waiters from the guests in this 
cafi: ? Both wear evening dress." 

" Yes 1 but the waiters keep sober " 

Friend (consolingly) " So you’ve lost ycr job eh ? Well, 
don't worry about it I reckon you was only wastin’ yer tune in a 
place like thaL” 

Youno Bim. (sadly)' " Yes, that’s what the boss told me when 'c 
sacked me.” 

Brown . " Yes I'm acquamted with your wife, old man 1 
knew her before you married her." 

Smith . " Ah I That’s where you had the advantage of me 


Percy hod matrimonial designs on a beautiful and rich heiress. 
If he could only give her a demonoiration of tis bravery he, knew 
that he would have a little juatifleation in proposing to her. At 
length a brilliant idea occurred to him. He was strolling with her 
along ihe water-side when he suddenly turned to his fair companion. 

•* I say—aw— Miss Teresa. Could you—aw—manage to All 
in so that— aw—I could wescue yeu ?’’ 

The fair Miss Teresa looked surpnsed. 

" But you can’t swim, con you ? ” she said. 

Percy was confused for a moment, then a happy inspiration 
came to him. 

" I’m afraid I can’t swim ; hut I always carry a police whistle, 
don’t you know'" 

Thr eight-ycar-uld son of a Baltimore "physician, together with 
a fnend, was playing in his father’s office, during the absence of 
the doctor, when suddenly the first lad threw open a closet door 
and disclosed to the terrified ga/c of his liitlc friend an articulated 
skeleton 

When the visitor liad sufficiently recovered fmin his shock 
to stand the announcement, the doctor’s son explained that his 
father was extremely proud of that skeleton. 


I didn’t.” 

Grandpa had been playing with little Jessie, and suggested 
that she should go for a walk with him. Jessie expressed her delighted 
apnroval of the plan 

“ Go and get ready, then ” said grandpa, " and I will w.ahh my 
pretty face,” he added, famtiousiy. 

Jessie looked at him in grave surprise 

" Oh, grandiia," she said, ’’ have you two ? 


Ts he ? asked the other “ Why 


'\1 don't know, ’ was the answer, “ may be it was his first 


patient 


^UsiMA (teaching Dorothy the alphabet) “ Now, think hard, 
dearie, what comes after ' T ’ P " 


Dokotiiy : " A^er tea, gjuia nriyilh .Jgsses 
she screams. 

-.I'’-'' 


the maid and 


An Oriental Library 

Cimprising about 6on volumes of Aiubir wd 
Penun Saent**s xml Lileruture ; moslly old 
mwiucnpts, rare litKographs, and foie.gn prints 

Price, Ra. 15,000. 

M. K H RiniANEE, 

Mefrl’t City. 


A^wertiter an educationist of niw 
ickolarship requires post of Serreury 
;o an enlightened Indian Nobleman, 
ivilling to travel if necessary- Apply 
.(* “S«ie*,”c/o Afrfrwjfi'.’'tl’-is paper, 
ifighest referencc.s furnished 


The Ate Priiicip«l of DovetOT 
CoHeie and Alcaandra High 
(NoUeaO School. Bhopal. Cd. ij 

at present open to engagement, tiner-s 
a refined Iwme, sounds education, in¬ 
cluding drawing, painting, and music, 
caiwftil character training and physical 
Culture to the sons of noblemen 
Highest refsrenws given anc^quired. 
Terms on application to OmOga. 
€0 kfana^ert “The ComRadb.” 


A young .tfuluininadun M A , taih-Deputy Cnl- 
li*cUir, of noblr family intenrti contracting ■nainag* 
alUancr in ilie family of some Kais, /cmindot, 
Barrister oi high Govcrnmint official ol Behnr oi 
up-country. For purriculars communicate wilh 
A. 11 c/o Afanofert '"TliX COMKMiR ” 


Electric Light 
Electric Power 

^'The Law relating to 
Electrical Energy in India” 
by 

J. W. MEARES, MI c.E.,i M i.a K, 

Klfctetcal Adviser, 
Gffireniment of India. 


For the lawyer, the engineer, 
and the consumer of electricity. 



Modern 

Office 

Methods. 


The Vertical x 
Girrespondence File. 
The Card Index. 
Loose Leaf Books 


for sale. 

VbittcuT bly Arab gelding, B year*. *4 
niT flwet, Morion game pdo pony and ipen^ 
linppor, cnrtiAcd emind, rooMt lut year for 
m. 6 oq. Now for Ra S®>- Apply to— 

Mr. flyoA Mohsaiaiad Hom, 

U JMr, ShbrRoopoxb, Budaom. 


TO LET 


Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

300. Bowbaiar Street, Calcutta. 





New Books. 


I. Spirit el Uhn—By iba Kt llonlilc 
Sm Aener AU. Rp. 7/- only. 

WOfWf if the Hoa*ble Dr. A 1 Manwi 
Bahwpudy, Bmiiter-it-Iev. 

а, Hm Spyliii of MobeneS ^ Re. ly- 

3 . BeeotJep of Islin (Qiuri) Snpawr 
edition. Re. ■/-; Popular edilion. A*. iP/-; 
Paper cover, As. Sj^aaiy. 

4. Presidential Speeck (with portrait) 

As. 4/-only. 

3. Alea-l-IbnC (Urda) by Sabrawardysh 
Begam. Rs. S/- onkr. 

б. Ttihlitsl Arib fl *l-nddl ale ahlh »1 

BsHlf (Arabic). As. 

7. SuHana’s Dream. By Mra K. S. Hoe- 
lain. As. 4/- only. 

I. Interesting Selections from the wni 
inganf Mr Mujibur Rahnian, Editor of 
the ** Mnaialinu" 

Supenor edition, AS. 8/- 
Paper cover. As. d/" only. 

The Noor Library, 

12, lUyd Straet, 
Caleatta. 

AT. A->Wa supply all wirU of boohs, bi they 
Engbita, Arabic, FOislan, Urdu 
Bengalee. 


The Comrade 


Moslem 

Commission Agency. 

Csaarisrian, TramHini, 

A dw rt M bg, nd IndiwtiHt Agcacy. 

MorussU custoinm always need thim 
purchasable in Presidency towns. By 
dealing with large retail firms they have 
to pay high prices. We can pur- 
chase the same things at a much len» 
rate and .supply them to our Mofuisil 
clients. 

WrtH I0^ 

S. H. H. BEDIL, 

MANA«.IB, MOSUH COHHISbION AOBNf-V, 

Rmhan Butldtugs, Betlasts Rood^ 
BOMBAY. 


wanted 

^ ^ ENERGETIC AGENTS 

in all districts to push the sale 
of **The Comrwie.” For tarma 

Communicate with the Manafar, 
100, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


FAii^r lah. 

Novelty of the Ago. 

Tbs MlaMtaia Qar*aa, Gowplcto is jopsiaa. 

■ad in weight hilf a tob, at Ra. 9 ^ sadi. - 
Jal-Nsoui, jvt imported ban E|^ wy 
pretty in design, at Re. I«B cSfii. 
lulumin Woteb, eontuning the Kahns and 
UamdAharif on disi, at Rs. J^Ocash. 

ADoiy's Rlagwona Powder, the best 
madiciiia of its hud, at As. 4 a bos. 

The Sonalno Naaialfsolomagl 
at As. 4 a phial. 

To be had of-M. AMD AU KNAN. 
flIasHm Storo, Maids P. 0. 


THE PAPER 

■ — FOR ^ ^ 

ADVERTISERS 

Far niM tfffy le s—MANACfil, 

** The Conurade,” 

109, Ripon Sireht, CALCUTTA 


TO LET 


wanted 

CANVASSERS 
Apply fsr tarat to i^MANAGER, 
**Tha Comrade,” 

109, Ripon Street, CALCUTTA 


IM UAusiA mimiA. satLDMNun or puim 

Vm Bstlhnlli'i A|M Mliinr. m Pllbi S., 
BATLIWALtA'S TONIC PILLS curt Nmoui 
BubSlMlIOD uA CSMibulMilBl WcOUMM, St. I'l. 

BATLIWALUIS tooth POWOBR h s^d- 
tefc mads at Hallw snd Bn|lhh diWn ruch M 
M.yaphd and CUrboiilc Add B. P As. ^ 
BATUWALLA'S RIMOWOSU 01 NTUKNT, As s 
SOLD EVSRVWHEKB wd AISO BY Dr. K. L. 
BuUwdb. Wofli Lsborsiofr, Dudsf. K mUiy 


To “ Old Boys ” 
and Others. 

An Aligarh Old Boy has been work¬ 
ing SI Bombay endeavouring to supply 
your wants. Can send you anything 
from a pin eos rntMoresr at cbesper 
isles tbsayou could buy dfaect Aom 
« Bombsy. Will you not send s trisl 
Order to 

SYED MOHAMMAD ^ CQ^ 

CmhsuxAn dfgsair, 

153, Frere Road, Fort, Bomrav. 


A * * 

muM) 
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in ALKAVS 
PRODiiCBD# 
BV OUB n • 
COLOUR • • 
LINE E HALT 
TOMB BLOCim, 
BSPECIALLY 
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coMmNvar 

TABTBBUL 

TYBdnBAMiy 


aixmtmmmo 

iCBOORDLANt 
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•cmros iKcbigiis 0 um. 



K^thmir Shop, 

K. SnMdb Abdul KluJik, 

Mwr IM, dMbmr (M# 

Dealers in Shswb, SUka, Flitdksri, 
Skia% Old Feraim Csrpeta. llaiapw 
Carpets, Botham Somiesy Old Silk 
Embroideries^ Old BissswRre, New 
Brssiwsi^ Woodwork, and all kbds 
of FenUa and Indian Curios. 

OUR aaCUTTA SHOP, 
4, PARK STMET. 


TO LET 


Calcutta General 
Printing Compsiy 


THE EDINBURGH PitESS 


PtUNTlIfG FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


MOflffJW 

TYPOGRAngCAL 
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Thoughts on the 
Present Discontent 


Soma Frau Opinioni. 


by Mr. Mohamed Ali, B. A. (Oxon.) 

Price, As. 8. 


. . .Ml. Moha^ “•* **“ the praseni conditions of India He has the anient lemperanent of the East, contiolled by 

j “ ■ powerful attiaetiye pen. Above all he is a^liitety honest. We recommend the study 0[ his brochue, >»hmws" it ii a statc- 

"“jy eo®ee^ Indian^ ^without the ^palhebc apprecuUon of those views it is impossible to spprauch that great problem in the oovomanee 
pf Indinr-dto position of edneated Indiana in the Slate. . Mr Mnhuned Ali has found so strong a supporter os the Seuetary of St^ We believe tl»t hie 
dagnoas of the complaint u aahrtantially acenmte . . .—71# Tlswj t/ Imdu 

y ■ put on the perennial ti^ic of Indian discontent. The style of the book is piquant all through, and camea 

IM imei Inroiigh unthont beomi^ ptnv]^- We find here a ctmibimtion i/ culture and cominon-seiiae, and knowledge of both East and West. «!e onainality 

which wa have mentinned os a distuigiiiabing ehaiaetaristic of his book appears not in his thesis but in Ins presentment of it. . 7/b JIfadkai 7Vmu, ' ^ 

... Mr. Mohamed Ah ia right in his preiolption for the present fever. We commend the booklet to the thoughtful.—71s Emfiht. 

... He II p^icularly frank in certw of his views, what be uys being well worth the careful attention of Englishmen and others who are really desiroiii of getcinc 
at die point of view of men whom minds are not always open bouks at Garden parties and mere ceremimud gadienngB.—itfsnsMg Ai/. u "u 

, ■ 1 Raqf end thuughrfhl ortwles. Their literary merit ii by no means iheir least attnu.tion, and the pK|uancy of the style will sumalate thoiighL—71s InAott Sfutattr. 

• ■ ■ We acoept his aaOnneg that he made a oonseientunia cBort to set down what he and many of his countrymen feel, witbont malioe and also without cowardice. 
71« Asslqy ffaaaM. 

' ■ v®’^***“S!***^^‘^“‘*®“***f™“"**’® and wisely ruled might learn something and profit muehbya pernml of the “Thoughts 

on the Preant Dwoonten^ u ^Iten a Mohsmadan gentleman who sluiws no biu either on the one side or llie other. He takes a cominan'sense view ofllie 
qaaatm and bcrtmn pniea or blame athei on the ralers or the ruled os he thinks it is necessary His remarks are generally pungeat and witty. The pamphlet 
conWu a good iM or honest dr^tforward cnticisiB which makes it a most valuable addition to that miin of literature which the present sitnataon in I^ hei 
evohed b die pnbbc psem.-Afirabi Pairwi. ^ 

■.. Mr. MohamedMi disdaimi Bjlegunce to any of the political poitieB or prejudice on either side, but he jusdfiei his outspokenness which is pnt into print qnite 
regpidlcai of uyMyi onew eonMcnce...... An opinion is no gnu] unless it is strong \ but it u not neeeamnly strung-m iket it is eisentialiy w^—if it 

Is nolent or dcUdoas. In Mr- Moheraed All’s bttle brochue we have strength, but wa nave neither dellrinm not violence.-/Is Pam, 

To be had of The Manager of "The Comrade,” 

109, Ripon Street, CelcutUu 

ii 12 ¥ ¥ ¥^ 99 The Latest Thing in Typewriters. 

Mmd A i[wu The Blickensderfer new Models. 


Visible writing, alignment perfect and permanent, interchangeable type, good manifolding 
and stencil cuttingi direct inking, direct printing, high speed, great strength, small upkeep. 

Greatest Advantage. Smallest tuid most eewily portable. 

. ''BUCK”No.5. TbaUmlki's Maid. NO TOY. WcigluoDlr lO^lbs. WITH <W 

Price, Rs. 165. 

“berCK” No. 7. Iks Aalkor’i friMuL Waight onb 12^1111. WITH Cue. 

Price, Rs. 200. 

*'BLICK*’ No.8. (New pettem)# The butiaeMmui’afriendL Weighs only 13^ IIm* 

Price, Rs. 235. 

Men than a doeen TarMet of type to select from. Type wheeb for 
ISHSaD Qmnclonaro now being proparod. 

The ^‘OHntal" (newpattern) will write niAtr from right to left as in Arabic or from left to 
right as hi English. Tnts is the only Machine that will write in either direction at will. 

YOU IWA ‘'BUCK/' Priem. Rn 2MI 

Y^Wia^A^BUdL*^ 


■1, ' . 

Cl^tt bodted by Manager of “ The Comrade,” 

<. S^/l^p6B Street, Calcutta. 









STOCK¬ 

TAKING 



IS NOW IN FULL SWING. 

SOME OF THE REMARKABLE 
BARGAINS TO BE PICKED UP ' 
DURING THE NEXT FEW DAYS ONLY. 


MAN-MAKING CLOTHES. 

Our '^BeaUir Suits. Mode Irom fine cool HolUnd 
Our **Office" Suite. —Mado rrotn hard wearing Holland 
Our "Chelleiife*' Suite. —Made From exceedingly good quality 
Our " Meal" Suite. —Some as above but of a superior quality iussor 
Cmnnaiiore Tweed Suite.— In a range of 40 select pattern 
Bleached White Drill Suite. —Coat and Trousers only, Re. 5-8 
Crash Suite 


3 Suite for Re. 
Complele Suit » 
Complete Suit n 
Complete Suit n 
Complete Suit 
Sup^or (|mlity h 


105. 

6- 8 obIj. 

8 -O 011 I 7 . 

lZ-6 oidj. 
12-0 only. 

7- 5 

Sdlooeh. 



DISTINCTIVE UNES IN MEN’S WEARABLES. 

2,000 obJt^ Cawupore White Twill Shirts ••• Ae. 13-6 eecL 

1,000 I, While Mattoe Shirtk . ■ ••• Re. 1-2 „ 

300 n l.ongc|oth Neglige Sbirts with stiff cuffs, Re. 1-16 


200 doz. Son Maitcc Collars ... 

200 »i Soft Twill Collars 

40 .. Cashmere Socks 

16 !■ Cj'cling Hose 

40 „ limtation Silk Socks . . 

50 Coloured Cotton Sucks 
1^000 only Stlk Woven Ties 
700 ti Cotton Woven Tics . 

40 doz. Hemsutrhed Handkerchids 
2 ., Curson Topees 


34 ) per doz. 
3-0 
8-8 

1-6 each. 


3-0 per dew. 
0b|4 each. 

0-6 n 

2-18 per doL 
2-10 eech. 


Curzon Tbpees covered Real Felt, Re. 3-8i 7-4 



SALE LASTS TILL 28 TH FEBRUARY 

THE UNITED BENGAL^ 

7 , BOWBAZAR STREET, 


'j, 


•' u* r 


Prieladby lALi Meiiao,atTheOsleoda6eeartl WedbgCoiaymB 
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tf Tne^ Conrade. 


A Weekly Journal. 


Exlited by Mohamed AK. 


Stand upright^ ipeak thy thought, decUru 
jjjllie tilith thou hast, diat all may share 
Be bold, proclaim it eveiywhere. 

They only live who dare I 


//i?' " ' ^ ■ 

,..^V 


—Moms 
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. ^ liianagtr kltgs tr> rtquest th^^fmelers v>ko get free 
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In obnmUitUfP oa the officiaring appoihtment of Dewan Bahadur 
' Narendtt Nath as ' the Commissioner of 

V j' vPklli'S^btt' Lahtimi tii a recent issue, vc had expressed 

/ V' yI, , < '< .,1 ^ \ hope “that he will utilise his high position 

V ^ ■ i|jji ^ hr **^^**' flseliitiga ead the acrimooiousness of Lahore 


^between Hindua and Ma» 
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Hindus and Musaalinan.s and to infuse a spirit of confidence in 
each other.” 'I'tte means to be used arc the inauguration of friendly 
meetings and parties, the holding of entertainments on the 
occasion of festivals in which Hindus and Mussalmaus are to join 
each other, eflurrs to persuade members of each community to 
read the litemtuie of the other, and the settlement of inter* 
communal disputes by mutual conpromisc and reconciliatioD. 
Mr. H J Maynard, I.C.S., Commissioner of Multan, is the 
Patron, and the Deputy Commissioner the Vice-Patron of the Sabha. 
The Hon Roi Bahadur Lala Hari Cband is the President Four 
Mussalroans and one Hindu are Vice-Presidents. Khan Saheb 
Slia'kh Abdul Haq and Mehta Tek Chand, pleaders, are the 
Secretaries Evidently such was the effect of this timely effort 
of the Commissioner Designate of Lahore, that on the 
following Sunday, a preliminary meeting of the leaders of the * 
two coiumunities of l^hore was held to consider the measures 
for giving expression to the gratification of all sections of 
the people at the appoinlment of the Dewan Bahadur aa Com¬ 
missioner. Nawab Fateh Ali Khan Qazilbosh presided. A 
Garden Party is shortly to be given in honour of Mr. Narendra 
Nath. Thi.'i ii indeed a welcome sign. We hope full advantage 
Will be taken of the newly created feeling ol amity and concord, and 
we are sure Ihe visit of H. H the Aga Khan to l^ore will also be 
productive of much good in the same direction. 


We puBLism, in the Correspondence columns, a letter received from 
. Q j . a well-known friend of Aligarh, who has 
A I roduclive helped the College during half a lifetime and 
whose name is associated with a most success¬ 
ful organisation fur raising funds, in response to H. H. the Aga Khan’s 
first appeal fur a crore of rupees as the Ransom of Islam. His 
gift of Rs. i,8oo, amounts to a whole year's scanty but hard-eamed ^ 
pension and to four tunes his present monthly income. Even 
as a gift, it is exceedingly valuable; hut his fertile brain has 
produced a scheme which is still more valuable. There are few 
Old Boys and others indeed who can afford to lake six months' 
furlough *m half pay, which means llie gift of ilirce months' income^ 
to the University Fund, in addition to giving a month’s income 
diiectly. But we are confident that not less than men of far 
greater mtcHigetice, energy, influence, and local knowledge than any 
paid agent will come forward to taku ftirlough for six months, if they 
lose thereby only the salary of a month and a half, in addition to 
therr donation of a month’s income like othet Old Peys. Let us 
biko th^caae of a Deputy Cblkctov entitled to six months’ forlougb 
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The Comrade. 




vliofo Hilly ii Ri. 4^ Ho woold IM Ro loo u bb Aiiloag)i 
ftff and would raoaive fram the fund iriueed at our diipoial by the 
large-heaited ”SflBea”anolhct Ri. looamoiith. Would he not bring 
to Iff twice aa aa the paid agents of the Fund on Ri> 50 * 
month? TboM'vho know paid agents and their rather sluggish pace 
will at once realise that the success of such Volunteers would be five 
ur even ten times as great. Given'the proper man, and two students 
freed from their studies after the University Examinations in March 
neil, we are sure to secure from each group Volunteers not less 
than ten thousand rupees a month, with aiT expenditure of only a 
hundred a month, bc^des the usual travellidg expenses. It may be 
doubted whether the ptiqier man would accept even this slight 
payment. Well, if he has such false shame, the sooner he makes a 
of it to his community the better. We gratefully accept 
the agency entrusted to us by “ 8 encx,” and shall not only invite 
communicatioiii from intending Volunteers, but press the sacrifice on 
some whom we would like to see stirring themselves in the cause of 
the community. But Rs. r,8oo will, at the average rate of Rs. 50 
a month, be sufficient for six months for no more than half a dozen 
Old Boya and other Volunteers. We would, therefore, invite others 
also, and particularly the Old Boys, to follow the example of *' Senex.” 
The staff of the Camradt bad already decided to contribute a month’a 
salary to the University Fund. It has now decided to comribute it io 
tliii form. We want at least one such Volunteer for every Divin'on, 
arid where there are no Divisions, an area of similar size. In this 
way no less than 3$ Volunteers are needed, and Rs. 10,000 should 
suffice. A quarter of this sum is already a.sBured Could not a few 
Old Boys come forward to subscribe the balance ? Of course the 
approval of the Aligarh Central Committee will be necessary befm-e 
the ex pensM of such Volunteer can be paid. But we arc sure that 
the Committee would be only too glad tu welcome such workers. In 
fact the Committee would probably not employ any more paid 
agents, and leavtug the work to these Volunteers save a good deal 
of money Itself. 


t Thi Hon. Mr. J. 

The Punjab 
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McDouie, C.S I, the Financial Commissioner 
of the Punjab, opened the Industrial Con¬ 
ference of that Province with a thoiighlM and 
lucid S|M!cch which, though confined to 
generalities, firovides considerable food for 
man of the finlds and not of tbe factories, ^ 
possessing a more Intimate knowledge of land records ihan of 
ledgers, the Hon. Mr. McDoiue spoke remarkably well, and 
incidentally illustrnled the vf^rsatility of the l.C.S. The Ovilian is 
indeed the handy man of India, a quirk change artist who cao 
turn with wonderful rapidily from one pursuit remotely connected 
with liAwand Lond Revenue to another still more remotely connectrd. 
Among the reasons for the industrial liorkwnrdness uf India tlie 
Financial Commissioner luenlioned the romparative poverty of 
India in minerals. We are not sure if this is so, for the supply of 
coal and iron \* known to be plennful, and the working of the Tata 
S te el Works will soon prove thic beyond a shadow of doubt. Pro* 
Specting is very necessary, and we hojie the dem4ind will create a 
supply of inintralogi.sta Mr. McDouie wsr, however, right in 
emphasiaing the conservaiisni of tne fiimicr, and still mere *0 the 
inefficiency of the '.ndustnal workman, and the shyness of Indian 
.■npUai He showed the intimate oonncition of fanning and 
industiy as io the caM of cotton (,TOwing and the Mill Industry, 
jii\d sugarouie cultivation and the maruifocture of cheap sugar, 
^s iqpnds the management of laqp: indtutrial enterprues, he said 
that in burinesi^ ap in official life^ you must be Guthful in a 
ft>w things before you are made ruler over many things* 
and agreed with Mr R. N. Mukcrjl that people workfog 
for industrial development in India ** should not hesitate to engfige 
foreign eKperti far the plesra^ and do away with the vainprejndioei 
of a nanow-mlnded Swadeshi which mBtaheoly odvotttea the 
einplo>'niem of Indians only to the eadurion of foieignen. ^ He 


very correctly seeounted fot the sh^neii of Bariint capiiM by 
<»« piaming that **lhe Hindu firm has been the Rindtf joint foreily' 
in itt bUiineM aspect," the ties of blood supplying' the muniBl 
confidence o"*! assnianoe of honest daaBng between the s haa e h eM- 
me without which no company can prosper. Without depreerting 
Budi a system ,'or despairing of its future^ Mr. McDonie 
pointed out the need of supplementing it by ma n ufac t uring joint- 
itock companies the members of which will often be stmigeri lo 
one another. Every mushroom joint-stock oompeny which fbunders 
through ignorance or diriioneaty strengthens the nstnral distrust of 
shy captalista While not going so fiir as Lecky in atieiriDg 
that truthfulness was a byeproduct of industiialism, and hoping 
that honesty has now and will increaringly have in the futura other 
and deeper roots than self-interei^ he laid stress on the feel that 
there is no foundation on which to build up a great commeice 
except lair dealing between man and man. In this, beyond regulat¬ 
ing by means of carefully drafted laws the system of jobt- 
stock companies. Government could do little. Aa Mr. 

McDouie pointed odt, the financing of the Tata Hydn^Electric 
Scheme by Indians was due to the trust in the Tatas rather than to 
any action of the Bombay Government although that Govenment was 
most sympathetic. But he did not wish to dUcoumge industry by 
oRkin g the Government merely to look on. ^or reasons which 
appear overpoweringly strong; rigid limitations have been put' 
in the Punjab on the investment in agricultural land of money 
belonging to the trading classes. As It has dammed up one channel, 
it is not unreasonable to expect that the Government will help in the 
opening of another. But the speaker, though not a doctrinaire 
Cobdenite; was not inclined to handle the double-edged weapon of 
protection. Ai conservatism, in the sense of attachment to antiquated 
methods of production, wm the chief defect of Indian industries, he 
could not rnrourage its prolongation by favouring protection, 
whidi Is itself calculated to perpetuate the fault. Nor could he 
believe that so long as Great Britain affords pohtial protection 10 
India she would consent U) a protective fiscal wall being built up 
against her own trade aud manufacture. He saw no moral juBtifi- 
cadon for a demand that she should; and could not believe that 
there was any other ground on which the demand would be 
conceded. He concluded by showing unmistakab'y that he 
dissented from the late Secretory of .State, who confined Government 
activicies within a very narrow compass, prohibited pioneer woih, 
and in safeguarding private enterprise, went so far as to forbid the 
Government to do more than establish a bureau of infbrmarion, 
and disseminate from such a centre intelligence and advice n^iardiiiR 
new industries processes, and appliances. Very apposite indeed 
was the reference to the pioneer work done by the GoveromeutRin 
the establishment the Co-o|iernrive Credh Societies which have 
done so much to provide credit for the holder of inalienable U|kd {n 
the Punjab. Those who know the eoumve and determination! the 
energy and mf^licsnon, of the Punjabis have every hope of a bright 
industrial future foe the land of Five Rivera. 


Sri Sankaracharya 
and the MuBsalmaos. 
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It is gratifying to hear that during the recent visit Sri 

Sankarach’rya to Rolar, .-the le^ 
Mussalnians of the place waited npoa 
His HoHness with an odrfreSS of 
welcome testifying to the gqod-wStl 
and cordiality of feoliogs between the Hindus diul_ Mtassalmaha pT' 
Kolar. His Holiness reciprocated the senrimentf of the Mqklep 
deputation, *ad presented the apokesigeii wil^ n trafopl^le shawl. 
When wo turn from the turmoil of prevB|il«da§,<<^M|i|iNai- to an ^ 
exchange0#^etch oineiutiM, we most lay-ftitn relief^^0^ 0101 
iBBDy weO-viihen ofthe two great' ooamurikiei qf.tiKSikweii^ wUh... 

10 see the aueenUdfoni'eaiahlUMd bstMoi rimm ^editedfo. 
thepie-Afoil^y dayk tbi lelpiMihB. ; 

Hfodtis b aa commeiEidalAe as dM ijpburijltF .of 
wekowe, ' ’’ ;'i' , 5'', 
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Eqgliah and Indian, HindnandMosleiD, enteruined 
' *" Ika Honotable Sy«d AU Imam on the i8th 

Honour where iutait at a PnbKc Dinner and an Evening 
HoaOurildM. »»<ty «iw»Hll»T«niHill in honour of 
his appointment as the Law Member of the 
Govenment of India. Much has already been said and written about 
the many merits of Mr. Ali Imam, and repetition will serve no purpose. 
But two of hia qualities were displayed to great advantage on Saturday 
■ri ght, Iris absolute freedom from racial and religious bias testified to 
by the participation in honouring him of more than 150 gentlemen of 
many races and creeds, and hia iranknesa in fearlessly rescuing his 
ideas from all ambiguities of expression in dealing with important public 
Diottera Responsibility, like conscience, mokes cowards of us all, and 
the Law Member is not exempt Aom the application of this general 
rule. He has to read out a printed speech and dole out platitudes, 
and Mr. Ali Imam must have sighed last Saturday for the freer days 
chit are no more. “ Ah, Fredome is a noble thing I ” wrote Barhoui. 
But Responsibility is perhaps just as noble if not noHci, and plati¬ 
tudes are after dl not so bad as oflScial ambiguities. Mr. Sinha had 
almady made it clear that no such thing as an inner drclc in the 
Government of India from which the Indian Member was excluded 
had any emstence. Whatsoever doubt remained on the subject 
was ruthlessly dissipiyed by the speech of Mr. Ali Imoiri. “ I liave 
^t held my office very long," said the new Law Member, " but 
I have hdd it IdUg enough to declare that a more impudent and 
despicable untruth than that the Indian Member is kept out of the inner 
pediry end working of Government was never forged.” So one “ false 
and foul libel^ at least is dead and buried and is we hope, past 
* resurrection. The Englishman is par txcelkncc a sportsman. He 
will give little that you are not able to take away from him in virtue of 
your equality or superiority. But once prove equality or supenonty, 
and be will withhold neither the gift nor the respect due to the 
equal or superior. Mr. AU Imam was doing no more than bare 
Jtiatice to the true sportsman’s instinct of the English when he said 
that " when England gives she gives ungrudgingly, and that when 
her generous impulses find expression they do so unstintedly ” It is 
more than a lepealable Act that the Parliament passed, and some- 
Ciiiwg more than the appointment of an Indian to a high office which 
was held by Englishmen before, and couU again be held by them, 
that took place in the memorable year 1909. It was the expression 
of an undeietandiQg between England and India that England’s 
relations with her great Eastern dependency would be even more 
Hbeial than they had been before, and the honour of every Party, 
of both Houses of Feitianient, and of all tiie Estates in the Realm, 

' was solemnly pledged. The best portion of Mr. AH Imam’s speech, 
hOwevtf, waa hit appeal to the “ miivoecopic minonty ” of educated 
* IndSans of which he is himself such abiiUiant omanienL Tune 
certiiriZy never more propitious. The dark clouds of 
ffedfition had rolled away ftom the Indian horizon. tVe expert that 
’ Crir weather haa now set m and will but us to the end of 
our journey* Pioblems pf great importance and no less 
difficulty demand an early solotion. But os Mr..|Ali Imam 
nddr ‘‘admit of solution in the serenity of internal and 

peaoa mily." The British connection must be accepted 
.UkthA moBl.tialiMhile asset in our poHtical busineu, oud as such 
' be stiengQmned, nor weafecned. If this is done as 


as Bn^^and has given political power to India, the 
' ' fipint fi fun of promise* ** The Indian Member/’ said Mr. 
, AkH Ipanit with deep foaling and AiU confidence of the response, 
VifondaiinsoiunaA ot yOur .united eflforts to remove the doubt 


' smi recent outbreaks of disloyalty have cast upon the 

/ thy oowiry. If his countrymen are amdout to 

'‘k itfffolgffiflA. hia hffnd Ih the pceaentarion of the legitimnte ospitadmas 
^ themselves on the side of order. , , 

^ V * hnSvCo he lemembeced that be is font and ahvn aU a 

dm Crown. . . * Muchtberefcfedependsonthe 
^ people themaslves.mBfe tp th^'valUfity of the 
daittu of popuw sentaments and 
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Indian patriotism . . . The attitude of the ‘miooioopic minority’ 
will be a determining factor in the work that bes before the eountry. 
I have a strong and abiding faith in the good sense and loyalty 
Uiat minority, and I have no scepticism regarding the 
ready response it will make to the call of the true interests of Indi^’* 
These are words of great moral meaning and significance, and it 
is impossible to improve on them We trust the response of our 
“microscopic minority ” will be as ready as our Law Member expects, 
and that it will not be content merely with passive assistance in the 
extermination of lawlessness and anarchy. We should like to say 
a word on the subject of the Dinner arrangements. They wme 
perfect and reflect great credit on the organisers, chief among whom 
was the new Chief Judge, Nawab A. F. M. Abdur Rahman. But 
we must not forget that silent worker, Mr. D. Luidsay, who has 
done so much t<i •nrrease the social araemties of Calcutta. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us a spicy letter on the subject of the 
Tlie'*Paniabee'' attitude towards the Moslem 

and the Moslem >o « «. 

I I . ask if this IS the kind of political preaching 

1 Sliy. which is to acoompUsh the conversion of 

the fanatic. Luckily for Miissalnians, more luckily for India, and most 
luckily indeed for the Hindus themselves, the Patijahtt does not 
exluust all the virtues of Hinduism, 'fliere are arahng our Hindu 
brethren men of real good feeling, of true nobility of character, who 
burn with the lire of a comprehensive and not an exclusive patriotism; 
and when Mussulmans resentfully reflect on the words of the 
Panjahet^ they must gratefully remember that the successor of the 
great Mahadji Scindu, who gave Aligarh a lakh of rupees, is qlso 
a Hindu. The only answer that the Living Hearts of the Punjab 
can offer with propnety to the Panjahee is to prove once more 
by munilicent gifts to the Moslem University their right to the 
title uf Zinda-tiilan-i-Pahjab, which Sir Syed Ahmed gave them. To 
stop on the way and give abuse for abuse to an obnoxions companion 
of the road is not the best way of ending a long and weary journey. 


CoNbiDEPADLE excitemeot has been caii.%d by the reprieve granted 
by Lord Gladstone to the Umtali 
Dusky Decalogue. criminal, and much hostile comment 
has been published in England and else¬ 
where. Much of this has been offered by people conversant with 
the local conditions, and some, like the sister of General Botha, go so 
far as to assert that i.fter this misplaced leniency, white women will 
no longer be safe in the country. Lord Gladstone and the Minister 
responsible to the Legislature in tlic South African Union have both 
answered the objei:tion.i so vehemently raised; but if they are no 
better than belated apologies for a blunder, every rigbt-lhmkiiig 
man must deplore the action of the High Commissioner. However, 
if there is any one to blame it is the white High Commissioner, 
and not the blacks generally, who are in no wise responsible for the 
action of a «tniy individual. What code of ethics or law con justify 
ihe lynching of the Kafirs we are not in a position to know. The 
wild talk of U Inter arming for the fray or of lynch law in the Unir.«n 
docs not raise the black man’s respect for law, Mora serious con- 
■ideratioiLs, however, are suggested in a London Weekly by an ^ 
mi-Colohial administrator. What effect has been produced'upon the 
native by the many well-meant efforts to educate him to better 
things 7 Has the white man stnven to preserve the respect 
of the block? The writer's own remarks ore worthy of careful 
reflection. He reminds us that education is introduced along 
necessarily primitive lines at first; that an apparent effort is made * 
to raise rath er than lower the native in his own esteem; while one of 
the pdraft truths of Christian dogma as taught to him is the equality 
^ all in the eyes of their Maker. The native brain may not be 
highly developed, but it is able to pasp the missionaries' statement 
tiiat "Christeameto save sinners,” and that twtbing is said about 
the ineqjuality of white and Uack. Time passes, odd as the native's 
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IdMi bfOMleii undet tha benafleaat ran of in cr m e d undfltituM&^ 
ba bflgiiii to reflect abmt bla poiiiion in ttfeuoonpnrad with UuUof 
the white man j he bcgiiie to qneition the Jiutlce and the lincerity of 
the white nun, and-^moit serious of all—he begiiia to resent the white 
men. That is the maner in a nutshell, the cause of the incessant 
Strife in the SSblhern States of America, and ,the first fniits of well- 
meant philanthropic interference. Not that the education is 
a tnistake ; but the aftermath ia Instead of conceding some small 
measure of tactful recognition to the very men who are most in need 
of it, the average white man treaU theu'unfortunate products of 
advanced civilisation as little belter than.dog8, and forgets that in so 
doing he is not orly injuring the individual but sowing the seeds of 
an ineradicable hatred of the black for the white. For from the 
educated native the uneducated takes his opinions, and thence they 
Alter through to the practically uncivilised or savage poruon of the 
community. Hence, it may be imagined, sweeping statements, such 
as that all bla(.k men are animals, and so on—the papers have been 
full of letiisrs with such assertions—are not only ill-timed and 
foolish, but caknlnted to amuse all the latent savagery in the 
breasts of these half-tamed children of Ishmael. As regards respect, 
die writer says that it is Itased upon "a comprehension that a 
person is above any mean or dirty action, that his dealings with 
his fellow men are fair and above board, and that with him justice 
is the cornerstone of his life. Can the average white man, whose 
business takes him amongst native races, claim to live along those 
lines as far os his dealings with the natives themselves arc ronccnied ? 
As often as not, he overrides roughshod any local or national 
nssge concerning the sanctity of black womanhood—and it must 
never be forgotten that airongst many savage rarcs the monU 
code is considerably more severe than in civilscd England, adultery 
being punished with death. But might is right according to the 
tiadiLions of time immemorial as applied to white and black, so that 
not infreqmmily a husband may see his wife taken by force or fraud 
from her home to become the temporary property of a white man. 
Scarcely the way to gain the respect, let alone the affection, of a 
conquered people I It is not the least good to blink at unplcsaui 
and covei them up with plausible eupheinism; there is only 


Mj, ttM only peii&rte aiadhHP of hiittohtion. th^ oit tol 
long in escaping fton the faift far the appeal of Sfr Brolu], 4 
Beopdi-speahing geotlemai^ for the mb of PiSalidtL eynd n o ni t wl • 
with efforts to popularise the socalled Hindi A widely chonleted 
paper of the Arya SamaJ, which was written in Urdu and printed 
in the Urdu or Persian choiacter, started a Hindi odituo olra^ 
The Hindu Sabha began to offer aid to ichooli thei were wUttog 
to teach Hindi, and the agitation so well knosra in Behar, where it 
succeeded in influencing oflfcial judgment, and in the United 
Provinces where, but foi Sir James La Touche, it would 
have succeeded similarly, was set <M foot The Hindi edition of die 
[uper failed for want of readers—a tiiigle fact srorth more then 
a million fanciftil aignments-HUBd now it comes out that 
although the Sikhs, who were rather pleased with the thin end 
of the wedge in the shape of Punjabi writien in Gurmukhl cfaaiMC04 
have begun to object most stroi^ly to its logical eoaclusian, the 
thicker end. The publishes a long lettor on 

Attitude Towards Hindi and Sanskrit," from one who signs hhnself | 
as Para Ram from Kharian, which gives details of the pomt-hlanh 
refusal of the Sikhs to permit the teaching of these subjects in the 
local Khalsa Middle School. The writer devotes a whole (raagmpb 
to the site of the school, which he tells us is “as ;Kior in its fond M 
in its design of building,” and it situated ‘‘on the vwy walls of 
a filthy tank into which rain waterpours down carryingand sweeping 
away rubbish all round." It was in such surroundings that Hindi 
was designed to flourish, and a grant of Ra. i o a month was made by 
the Hindu Sabha for the purpose. "Themost bigoted class of the 
Sikh office-bearers and members were greatly essiiperated and incensed 
to hear the unwelcome and undesirable news.” As the wHler oT 
this letter informs us that the proposal was condemned by a 
majority of 30 to 4, it is fair to conclude that at least so (hr as this 
Committee of “ over-zealous Khalsas, who are Hindus of Hindus 
whose progenitors were Hindus, * etc. etc. is concemet^ bigo try 
is the rule and toleration the exception. Indeed, as Sikhs 
and Jains and the Depressed Classes have generally fiiilad to see 
eye to eye with “ the other Hjndtii,'' we may take it that the lettor 
have succeeded in comermg toleration u well as all the other 



** one truth; and anyone who has lived in the countries mentioned 
must admit the accuracy of the statement m general. Since 
revenge, in addition, is an ingredient in all human nature, black 
or white, it is perfectly simple to undenuind how, on occasion, the 
black in a passion of fury chinks to get bis own bock m his owu way. 
In dealings with him, scrupulously avoid huiling bis convictions qn 
matters connected with his home, treat him with the same dignity 
and the same courtesy which a gentlenian the world over shows to his 
most humble servants, and an outrage such as that in South Africa 
will be as rare as sporadic crime can ever become." We are 
glad that a European and a Christian, an Englishman and an 
M-Colonial administmtor, rather than a coloured moralist or 
pDlirician, hu said .all' this, and we are confident tluu such exhi¬ 
bition of a sense of truth and justice does iar more to preserve 
prestige than a hundred gibbets flaunting the carnon before the eyes 
of the coloured man. The same Ten Commandments exist for the 
ns for the white man, and Christianity knows no dusky Decalogue. 


good things of this world I 

Anecdotage. 

The present Lord Nelson came into the earidom so long 
ago that he has been sometimes confused with the hero of TfoWgaf- 
A poor old woman was once taken to church to see the pitiem 
Lord Nelson, and the friend who was with her was about to describe 
his lordship's appearance beforehand, when the old lady enebimod* 

“Oh, you needn’t tell me what he is like. I shall know Jiim ^ 
directly I set eyas on him.” VlOien aalred bow dm could rocogmra 
the Earli the dame responded, *' Why, by hU one eye and 0# nflo* 
course-” 

$iE H. Votr HiRkOKU descHbes how be enoo saw n Nfndvflt 
lion of a famous picture for sale. It waa called ^ Hio Oimhg[ r ^ 
Storm,” and under this title in the adveitiaenent Wq^ the ,' 

*^SQitable for a wedding pnsiOt” * ' 


^ A LitTLH more thin two years ago Sir. P. C. Chotterji, then a Judge 

Li- j: J ^ 

Hincn ina ine the Punjab University, dm* 

Sikht. covered a sudden affecUon foi the /ofoA 

of Che Punjabi end wishod it to displace the durrent langiioge of 

the schwlB aa a medium of instruction. The Moslem leaden 

'tlkOu^l they espied in this subtle suggesdaB another attack againit 

Utdn i and some ambiguous remarks of Sir Louis Dane mtiiiad 

to dww that the atmek was wwH-dmed and weU-dhwGtod. Bat tbo 

atriy ceralt of Sir PromlfB imsguldad ofhit was that dm afaeadf 

fkeHngs of one community for the odmr paw mmw hitlat, Hm 

twuteiiaiit-Governor cleared all donbta On ilm enhjhet of Ms. own 

townida Urdu, add recngnM in il Iho only ntUMdOtyi 


THE Duke of Connanght has a paciUtf dIsHfca of 
ness in penonal attii*. To a youdg oflker who ^pofoglirt' 
for the state of h|i sword upon inspeetioo the Doko said t »'Voor 
eEcnsa Is 10 good that yoo most ho ad oldofcnd^.aifc^ 
leai ehl** to refmated, fo hh haid vokit wtod. 4 .,adbiiil^f; 
gmndfhthel^ hudim* was laiigho d dwr ol alL 
“Welk'ttoi'h not so bad aa 4 gwodAMto 
Tto word! Wore spohad la dkfi I'lWwiftf 
grendfottor tod bood doioiioMly 

sobriety of d oemJn ootonel wae^ dutofodly dtoldd % W 
HighodH. ThMd ^ ' 




tiie ,0>mra^. 
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The Comrade. 


Principal and Agent. 

Mopfc than six months ago^ Mr. Montagu, the Under-Secretary 
of Stato for India, while introduang the Budget in the House 
of Commons, referred to the “ inumale and responsible " relations 
of the Viceroy to the Secretary of State. Ha quoted the Act of 
Parliament which showed how wide and how far-reaching were 
the powers of his Chief, and then concluded that “ Lord Morley 
and his Counril, working through jhe agency of Lord Minto, 
have accomplished much," and believed that men of all parties 
will be gmteful “ that Jxird Morley remains to carry out the policy 
he has initiated.** 

This was the spark needed to hre the arsenal of Anglo-Indian 
wrath, and many journals commenced to teach hi^ proper place 
to the Secretary of State who claimed, even though through Ins 
aubordiiuUe, to be the principal in the governance of India. 
Mach rolicitude was shown for Lord Minto, who was presumed 
by pitying journalists to be an unresisting instrument of his 
owit destruction in ^e hands of a masterful Secrclaiy of State 
Mr. Valentine Chirol’s was, however, the most forcible presentation 
of the case for the Govemor-fieneral in Council, and T.ord Molrey 
recognising in him a foe worthy of his steel, has rome forward, 
in the pages of the Nmeteenth C^ntuiy, to indicate the claims of 
Parliamentary control. A wiVi media has to be disc^overed between 
the bureaucracy in India and the democracy in England, and 
India is enjoying the tug-of-war between the Man on the Simt 
and the Man in the Street. 


It is amusing to discover in Mr Chirol and the Anglo-Indian 
journals a singular solicitude for everybody except the Anglo-Indian 
official. Tory papers raised a howrl not so very long ago when the 
name of the King was mentioned in BHtish [Xilitics. Political 
decorum, it was said, was entirely against dragging Hi.s Maicsty into 
the controversies of the hour. But the Anglo-Indian supporters 
of eaai.lly the same political view hare not scrupled to take cover 
behind His Majesty Although Mr Chirol rerxjgniiM-t that the 
Statute Book knows only the Govemm-General in Oinncil, he 
has sttbily placed the Viceroy, in his capacity as rcprescntativi. ul 
Royalty, in the van. AGonrdmg to Mr. Chirol, sayai the Natxuu^ 
“ he stands for the King-Eoipcior'H personal power, and he is the 
mfiguet which attracts the loyalty to a Crown which is supposed 
to be the most fundamental of all Onental instincts.'' 


* To sdiat mtcent Indiaii sentiment recognises in a Viceroy the 
■ true representative of Royally in India was clearly Ahowu in the last 
CJoroiiMtion Durbar, when hldien sentiment went wholly against I..ord 
CureoA for taking precedence of the Duke of Counaugbl, 
and even riding in the ekphanr prorcsskm wkh fady Cur^on 
'mtfaei than with the slater m-law of the King-Empeior.-t A similar 
•eatthwiir lirqiraQedi when the Viceroy rode with the full escort 
fkom the OovunmcBt House m Bombay to the Apollo Bunder 
.. try ftce^e the present Krng, and Instead of following the then Prince 
' Hof Whies, dot only |ook inmiier niad, but also toob wHh him ihe 
erhciM eoinpany of Indu Princes, and left Royalty to proceed with 
A hnpall • escort cf tirSd meoi in dus^ unifurms, riding an sweating 


botsesk If Royalty ^ the magnet of loynlty, India would prefer the 
./gftgfltriAc article to the most worH^ substitute, and India has oftmi 
' flkpiessed a derire to'^ve a Royal Viceroy in the oountey. 

' H.i% ,nal,ilherefbre, the eonstiiutionalism of a Morley that wohld 
•r dtjogereoily no weaken the prestige of the Crown,'* but the 

Ti 5 liy^WnW|Bm of a Corson, in whose eyes life generally anauges 
' end showy pageant of which R is. his ainbition to 


. A andvdiQ would the {MiriL ofv on Enpife 

;; Mrs to diow ^ the bW|lMtnal advantigA 

'oM*'■' ivr 1 . i ‘ r *J '■ r V s# ^i -< i 


Hut Royalty and the Viceroy are used only as stalkirtg horses is 
only too apperent in the pages of Mr. Chirol. , For he has adminis¬ 
tered a rebuke to Lord Minto himself for allowing himself \o be 
overshadowed by I.ord Morley " by neglecling to associate his own 
Council with himself as closely as even his most masterful perdecessors 
had hitherto been careful to do.” As regards the Government of India 
itself, It is well known how strongly Anglo-India opposed the incTu- 
siem of an Indian in the Viceroy's Executive Counal, and providing 
him, ill the words of Ixird Morley, with a master-key to unlock 
the innocent areana of the most harmless arts of Imperial rule. It is 
also well known how stoutly the same party opposed the appointment 
of the present Member for Commerce, 'lake all this in conjunction 
with the opposition to the inclusion of two Indians in the India 
Council lit AVhitehall, and the rebuke administered by Mr. 
Chirol to I^ird Morley for neglecting to consult his own advisers 
in that Council, and nothing is left but the praise of the Civil 
Service. It is in short the defence of bureaucracy, and the desire to 
prolong the reign of the Secretariat from Calcutta and Simla to 
Charles .Strccl, Wliitehall, wliicli has attracted bad psychology to 
»ivk in the service of bad law. 

rhis IS the kernel of the conlroversey, luid Lord Morley 
lus rudely snatched the decorous veil from bureaucratic pre¬ 
tensions which on* “ at daggers drawn with the barest rudiments 
of dcmocralic principle * In an Empire of 350 millions, it 
is proposed to place the destinies of no less than 300 million 
people in the hands of about 1,200 Civilians. This claim 
ha.s only tri he (dearly stated to he deemed preposterous by all wbo 
have any jiretensions to sanity. 'I'he people of Indu and the 
people of Great Hritaiii are requested to view with complacence, 
and even with admiration, the tsbne of an unchecked despo¬ 
tism We OTP a.skcd to tolerate, and even help, the creation 
of A rastp which almost claims the unattainable superiority of 
the Brahmin, ami liases its right to the {Kissession of uncon¬ 
trolled and absolute power on nothing higher than the spin of the 
(tan which is known as the Open Competition. 

It IS, of course, not claimed that this hierarchy is 
to be wholly irresponsible. But the only responsibility 
It would seem to admit is that of the official conscience. 
Ixird Morley considers it wholly superfluous and even of the 
nature of an iinperiincnce to doubt for an instant this active and 
living responsibility , and we ourselves most ungrudgingly admit that 
the standard of devotion to duty which the Indian Civil Seivice 
has set m this roiintry is far sLperior to any indigenous standard 
current in our days, and in fact superior perhaps to the atandoids of 
the Hindu and Moslem bureaucralb uf an elder day. Nor are we 
slow to praise the singular ability of this, the finesl Service in the 
world. Indeed, the progress and peace of India are a standing 
testimony to its rapaaty and the bnlliance of Us talents. ^Vhere 
else could we discover raw youths, fresh from the Universities, placed 
in charge of several degrees of longitude and latitude, providing with 
such singular luci'css for the comfort and progress of a million souls 
in every degree of civilnsation and barbarism? But to admit all this 
IS not to confess that the system is incapable of improvement, or that 
It IS wise “ to revert to the pnmitive phases of rnnquest and mlmi;*... 
tion, when swarms of adventurers, held in leash only by some 
Action of a feudal tie, went out to subjugate a weaker race.*’ As 
Lord Morley has said, the premier Service of the world will be no 
less conscientious industrious^ vigilant, or incorruptible than it is 
to-day, the more it feels the direct breath of a public opinion 
such os thi|t in which its members were bom and bred. Hobl>es 
claimed for Royalty an irresponsibility to the subjects, whom it had 
rescued trom a state of nature, which was a state of war. Admit¬ 
ting, for the sake of argument, that India was rescued by the 
British Civilian from such a state, it cannot he argued seriously* 
chtt a theory of despotism, upset so rudely by the Great Rebel¬ 
lion, the Revolution of 1688, and the French Revolution, with 
its aftermath" in the American War of Independence, can 
now be tamely accepted, not only by Indians fanot by Englishmen 






Thc^ Gommlfc. 



Uiemielve^, io the cue of tho tmreuamtic l.evkthan. In poUHa a 
rafpooMbility to ont'i ovm consdenoe \s no rei^oiisibility u 
■Jl, ntd a conntry in which a hiuband Li mponsiblc to the 
date for fidelity to bia wife, and a father for rational kind- 
neMs to his own* children, cannot reaJMmably be expected to ka?e 
the fate ^ 300 million people to n handful of men responaible 
only to their own comcience. Aa the JVattoii uiya, " the offence in 
Boch a anrreiider ajjainat the lilwrtiea of India would lie equalled 
only hy the trca<MJU to our own deatiniea." 

ir any other reaponaibility ia to ahaie the honours with good 
oonaTieiice and equity, to whom* must it be? The Indian 
Nationalist would aay, to India itscjfV Hut is India m a position 
to exercise chat degree of control winch am bo called effective ? 
It lacks education ; it lacks [larliameniary temper and training, but 
above all, it larks the eaaential unity which can clothe the word 
" India ” with a national significance. It is, indeed, our ambition to 
see India a homogeneous entity caijable of exen ising the fulleat 
control over her own destinies. But that day will not dawn for 
ua, nor even for our childiun's children, if the whole of mir 
political energy is used up in supplanting niir ruling caste 
by another, and breakihg through one monopoly only to create the 
next. If Amurath succeeds Aninrath, India will only have the satis¬ 
faction of exchanging the fire for the frying pan. 

'Phings arc, however, improving, and the diB|iarity between the 
varioiia communities is slowly but surely being removed. .Similarly 
the contn>l exercised by the peofile oiei the administration of the 
country la becoming more and more direct every day llie two 
must indeed go on aide by aide, and it is not a fortuitous combina¬ 
tion of drcumatanccs that the offer of the first real francliiae to 
the Miiasalmans syrtchniniaetl with the expansion of the Indian 
Councils. But il is necessary to provide for the long or short 
interval that must intervene between tlic actual and the ideal. 
That provision was secured at a critical moment in the history 
of India in the person of the philosopher sUitesman who has 
crossed swords with Mr. Chirol We do not for a moment belies-e 
Ihllt liord Motley exeruised a stricter control over Indian odminiatm- 
tion than what con be shown to be utricily legal. But 011 the other 
* handi we iiiimot admit that lie strictly niaintained rhe practice 
of his predecessors. r.sird Minto woa only a Stuart succeeding the 
Tudors, but luckily for himsell. for India, and for England, he did not 
possess the rigid obstinacy of the Royal Matryr Hie only admis¬ 
sion of dissenting views that is known to have escaped him wb.s 
the telegram ui which he told I.ord Morloy that the question of 
the Secretary ot Stole's control of Indian administration was ca|iable 
of being looked at by them from different prunts of view. The only 
reply 10 an ncaisailon ol weakness slU'ati by Lord Minto in adapting 
himself to the exigencies ol the siUiation was t.he one already made 
by the late Viceroy. The truly strong man is indeed he who is 
not afmid of being called wixUr, and laird Minto has shown his 
sagacity as well a« strength in declining to Iw' precipilaled by his 
numerous officiafand officious wJviseni into a struggle from which 
could emerge imly second best 

Had Uird Morlc) only subolUuted for the respiaisibUity 
nobody the resiionsihiliiy of the Indian bureaucracy to himself; 
be could not have left an enduring mark on the adniinistntfaM 
of India. As the iVii/ww says, *' It i!i seldom that a gnstt 
personality is called to the India Office. The biireaucnicy, on the 
other hand, coniimifis its cvw course, steady in the-maintmiaiice 
of a continudts tradition, solid hnd single-minded m itsopjnions, 
with a imaniinity which one c|n find only among ruling casms. 
whoso numbers are Jimiiod. Il has time on ite side. Ik can 
pationlly endure such slight dofiecikjiu of its traditions as a Rlpon 
,or a Curron may bring alxiul for a lew years from Simla or a 
' Morley from I.ondon. In the aid, and on an avamge, it recovas 
its ascendancy." But th« deflation bcou^t about by Lmd 
Motley is not sligltt. It is in two dheciiona, Andy, in the dinscsiho 
rif u|randcd Councils iu India, and abcondly, in the dlrectfam of 
an awakened FarUamentary conscienos in Englaiid. AfthhuKh hfi 






doa not, for vexy good feasoni^Jamiik the suggest oCilbi. 

Macdona l d foi indu d ing Wro^Blembeia of Raljanmat ka iho Indian - 
Council, he hoi, nevertheless, pointed the proper paih fhr FlkUamai-t. 
tary activities in his atdtude towards quettionen. ft kooonUnf 1 
to him, an unmanly and impoHiic sort of caution, bficaoso fieqaait | 
questions that have beai raised demand reserve in hamUbig, to leavw | 
the wrong answers to pass muster by default. “ Not^by such tremors-^ 
are difficult conotitutions successfully worked." ) 

We often hear of India being outside Ferty Politics id the 
Bntish Parliament. Wc are not in love with the many evfls of that 
system of Government as recently exposed by Mr. Harold Coa with 
remarkable frankness. But so long as no better system is sobstitutad 
wc shall continue to hold that tbe exclusion of India from fhrlp 
polemics is a great pity. Like a founiUing, everybody's ohfld is 
nobody's child; and we are inclined to think that Lord Morley does not 
himself favour the theory of Lord Wolverhampton, for he knows how 
India and Great Bnioin benefited by the Indian controversies of PUt 
and Fox. We are not, therefore, sorry to know that progressive India 
has been made by Lord Morley a plonk in the Liberal pbiform, and 
we welcome this reversion to the practice of 150 years ago. We may 
not vote for an application of the principles of r 7^9 to the Goiy i , or 
even for the dumping upou the Filipinos of the paraphe pMii** Of 
American democracy But we cannot revel in the ^judicioiia 
indifference " of the British chixen towards'India, nor 
the rising curiosity, even if it would convert the supremacy of the 
House of Commons cn-er the alien dependencies from a mysterious f 
ftctiim into an inquisitorial fact 




But we ore confident that l^rd Morley is too giuat a 
to poach on the rightful presepres of the " officials by profession." * 
The administration in every ncHKurganised State is composed of 
superioix and subordinates, men working at the centre and men 
working at tlie iienphery. The functions of the two are not only 
distinct but mutually exclusive. Were it not for this there wnukl 
be friction; for even if there is no ranscioiis opposition 
of cine Bgaiast the other, the duplication of parts in the moebi' 
nery would retard its motion on account of the confusion 
that would result. A handful of Civilians, backed by 70,000 soldiets 
of the British Garrison, ore sufficient to enmire peaceful pragreoi only 
so long as the people recognise that the whole might of the BritiA 
Empire IS behind the Government. If the least suspicion of cross- 
purposes in the higher circles finds on entry into thS minds of the 
people, the speM would be broken, and humbers alone would tell in 
an encounter in which man is opposed to man. The people’s mrasunr 
of confidence in the officials is only Great Briuun’s measure of tint 
confidence, and the latter cannot reasonably expect Indians 10 trait 
and respect Bntish officials here more than she trusts and resi^mots 
iheni herself. After all it is not only the law that makiJf u v 
administration. Ibe iq(er'ts who are appointed to sdmiliifUn it 
contribute not a little to its sanctity and prestige. But we .an, fu|]|y 
convinced that no reminders are necessary m the mo^foiity 
Englishmen, who, oh Lord Morlq^ says, are " seMom reafly waittlqg 
in deference to the ciipert," even if Diaiaiefi's dictnm be irue dmk 
“expert witnesses are expert liars." There is a txoi^lelpine ^ 
minority no doubt. Out the fotdisb, no less dian the jpoarr dta tfwaie 
eiih us; and why should the House of Commons,^ ' I 

mmority akin to the majority of the “ other Horde ^ \\ 
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Ordinal Viituct. 

Much diaenssion bqs tahm pkoein Infliaik t 

Rjght tkmonrahle Mr. Amir Ali'a lepodfaUioa of' ^ 
phitte" tq which a cectfun kind of ^tieal pqfiohdifqcy 
rise: an Indfan .flni mi n^MoiluDiAakWkifli^ Ig 

abimee of dM ftffi teid of tim apaei^:^ ifi qitMd 
yfaethar the rtpndlfitUm hot Jwy ;ot 'fikhibim ie 
phenfB. ’ ' ^ ^ ^ •' 4; ' ’ 

ak ^tical ^ 

dvbuijia phraioA^ 













The Gunrade. 


cfMttf A iUa to tho NDtUQenti ” Ant Cnsar amt mdba" 
eikhoi fint ot' moibid hinkeriog after leidarship 

viiibto in the ’faoU^ and often liitiia efforti of some of our politicians 
to bathe foremost in the Bles has led to the drawing up of a Wanant 
of Precedence for virtues alsa We have all heard of Cardinal 
Virtues, and soaie still try to practice them. But this is evidently 
an era of Ordinal Virtues, and Indian political platforms and the 
imtUa Press resound with the struggles of patriotism, loyalty, and 
putihuM.., There is a scramble for the first place, and if the Devil 
is to uke the hindmost, we are likely to see less godliness with 
ManUnd than with its Eternal Enemy. 

To us, however, this ordination sounds like the inanities 
of the young mother that asks^ Baby, "Well, Popsy-Wopsy, 
tell it mammy if Popsy-Wopsy loves it biggy-wiggy daddy 
more or it teeny-weeny mammy." The only serious significance 
the question of precedence can have is when a common 
denominator is found If a question is put to a man whethw in case 
of a choice forced by circumstances on him, he would choose 
to follow what lie regards as the injunctions of his Maker, or 
thoM of his sovereign, there Is some sense in the question. 
Hia Majesty George V. is the Sovereign Lord of seventy million 
Muasabnans; but we can safely leave the decision to His 
Majesty himself which selection he could and would expect from 
his Moslem subj^s if over such choice was forced upon them. 
No Christian could give unto Cxsar more than was due to Cssai. 
And no Mussulman can be expected to give more to the Qaiser-i 
Hind than is His Majesty’s due. 

Such a question was indeed put at a time to which the 
Amrib^ Banar Patrika refers. In the early seventies of the last 
coitnry the Wahabi trials had led to a scare among the 
Anglt^I^tlians, and Sir William Hunter, then a rising official, 
lotmolated the famous question to the "learned men and 
eapounders of the law of Islam ." " Indians Mussalmans, arc they 
bound in conscience to rebel against the Queen? He himself 
answered the queattop in the aflSrmative, and said 

" TU MuualmBni ire und have been 'or many yeaiii a iciurce ol chronic 
danger to »ha Hniuli Power In India .... Mohamiii«lan 
mtsHv eagerly drink in the poisoned leachingi of ihe ApMlleB of 
Insurrection . ■ A netoorfc of coniipiiMy has spread itself 

over our Provinces, oud the bleak mountains that use beyond the 
Punjab ate Baited by on nnbrakeB chain nf Ueoson-depOts with the 
liopical awampi through which the Gongci iricti^es into the sea . • 

While the mbre Cinaheal of the Miiaadmans have thua engaged in 
overt ledidoD, the whole Muhanunadaii cumaianity lios been openly 
deliberaEuig oa llicii obligation to rebel • Every altenipt by 

the M »—»*«■■«« to retopi to the first priuaptes ol tlieir biUi involves 
^ n-iBvoU against the ruling 

Om who reads all this in cold pimt uxlay has to rub his eyes 
and f***‘^h bimsclf to be sure if he is awake or troubled by a night- 
irfaie- Sir Syed Ahmed, wrote a ^spirited reply to this sweeping 
indkitment pf a whole comdiiinity of half a hundred miHimt souls which 
ooliviBoed the luh libeller bimseir For in i88s, when Sir Williain 
HtuMOr viatied Aligarh ai the President of the Education 
tie said to the founder :-"You will'leave behind 
yflU«iMgfufto«it memorial not of the discord but of the recon- 
cilftiiihi of racea, a monument of beneficent energy, not of 
dreMndM foree and one which wiU continue for ever a centre 
highest •human eflbrts vocal with young voices and 
difu with the hopes and aspiralkm of young hearts.** He no 
lOU^ considered every attempt by the Mussalmans to return to 
thedtat principlM of their fiuth as involving a revolt against the 
ftfllif power, for he .tenified that “ Aligarh effeclivdjr combidod the 
seoMur with the reUgiou^ aspeeti of education j and while reooguamg 

tbaipdcial ipiftual Bsedi of the Mohammedan youth, based its teaching 

dn troth of Wertem sdeneo, and was in tone and tendency 
loyil to oor Ooeen." Thirty yeare ham since 
' Jmi ehhtwit any dindBution of lalamte ipirinialisaii acUatific inquiry, 
I ofi'MIte lefUy to the w icceasore of Que^ Viotoria. The 
I . liiqi^UBW are recognised on aft hands M’diqf feicei of 

V. # * / 


and the Apostles of InsuirectAtn bear other cute-marka than those of 
Islam. The bleak mountains that rise beyqpd the Punjab are still 
troublesome on occasions ; but the unbroken chain of trenoD-depfits 
does not exist, and perhaps never existed beyond the prolific 
imagination of Sir William Hunter, while the tropical swamps through 
which the Ganges merges into the sea are notorious for the guilty 
eonspiradet of others. 

There can, therefore, be no question to-day of the relations 
between loyalty to Islam and loyalty to the sovereign. We ungrudg¬ 
ingly acknowledge, as a " Nationalist" writer in the I^ndtr has 
done, the courage and devotion of the Sikhs and the Hindu Jats 
as soldiers of the King ever ready to fight against the enemies of Hii 
Majesty. But no body of soldiers has borne the test of loyalty so 
well as the Mussalmans of the Punjab and the Nocth-Wostern 
Frontier, for they have had toshed the blood of their own co-religionist 
and kinsmen. Great as the strain was, they bore it like men, and 
there cannot be a shadow of doubt as to the side which Mussalmans 
in India would take if an aggressive Moslem king raided the 
territory of our King. 

So much for loyalty. The ame is true of patriotism. Islam f 
IS no more opposed to a love of the land than to a loyally to non- 1 
Moslem kings. Unlike the majority of Indiana, the Mussalmani I 
have a large body of their brethren professing the same creed 
scattered over the continents of Asia and Africa. They have also a 
connected history which goes back to the seventh century of the 
Christian era, and of which the smallest incident is recorded 
with a scrupulous care that cs astounding when wo compare it to the 
absence of all chronicles in Hindu India. Luckily or unluckily, the 
Mussalman went everywere as a conqueror, and baa remained there 
as such, except in China and in India and some portions of the 
recently acquired Central Asian Empire of Russia. In India and 
Central Asia the Mussalman came as a conqueror, but after long rule 
lost his Empire. In China he went only as a preacher, and hia 
success ihce is far mo:e marvellous than in India, for withqut any 
adventitioua aid o^ the prestige of a ruling caste, or occasional burst 
of persecution, he can sull count one Mussalman out of every twelve 
Chinamen 

Now in Arabia and in Turkey, in Persia and in Afghanistan, lift 
sense of patriotism is no less keen than is exhibited by the crificb 
of Moslems in India. But there is no question in those countries of 
a conflict between patriotism and loyalty to God and His Prophet In 
r-hina and Russia, however the Moslem owns the sway of rton-Moslems. 
But will any one say that in the Boxer revolt in China or in the struggles 
of the Duma against despotism in Russia, the Mussalmans ever 
faltered m their loyalty to the land they lived in ? Why, then, this 
singular anxiety about the patriotism of Mussalmans in India ? 

We are far from recognising patriotisni as an end in itself. If ts ^ 
not the final goal of hunuuiity. Nationalism has done much to ^ 
impro«-e the genus honu in the animal world, but it has not yet made 
him truly human. Might was right in the case of individuals before. * 
It has to be that, but it is still the same in the case of ^ 

nations. "My country, right or wrong," is still the watchword of the 
patriot When we read of the slaughter of thousands everyday during ] 
the Russo-Japanese war, did it strike the majority of us that this < 
sacrifice oi human lives was meant as a peace olTering to the goddess .> 
of patriotism ? Yet so it was How, then, did humanity g.'iin by Uip ' 
growth of nationalism in Europe, and how is it going to gam / 
by the same growth in Asia? Only in this, that man, who is gifted 
with a gregariousness as well as setf-love, has learnt to subordinate 
the latter to the former. Like the solar system, the centri-petal 
and the centrifugal tendencies are properly balanced, and j 
the law of gravity is obeyed in order to make progress possiHe. ‘ 
If, therefore, 300 million men were bound together inthe^amel 
way, how does the force of gravity become condemnable becansef 
the 300 millions happen to be Musaalmans scattered over five? 
continents, and not Hindu and Moslem, Foni and Sikh living in' 
one country Only ? In fact the similarity of outlook on life is i 
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hr tuier roroc of unity than a contiguify of hafajiadon. And if the 
cbolch waa fbited on ua^ we should jirefer a common creed to a clod 
of earth. ^ *■ 

But aa a mauer of fact there ia pot the remotest chance 
of any Indian Musulman being called upon to choose between 
the love of hii ctvreligionut and the love of hit neighbour. 
By a atraiiga,«i^t merciful dispensation of Provldencei a foreign 
and Christian Government is placed over usy and instead of 
learned diiquisiiions about the Warrant of Precedence in the political 
and ethical dccalt^en, nur duty is to live together in amity and concord, 
and learn those leuuns of progress which at this stage neither llindua 
were in a position to teach nor Mussal^iana Islam u a simple 
faith and abhors subtleties. It docs ^ot ask iu votaries to 
contempUte life, but to live it; and the energies of our countrymen, 
both Hlndns and Musaalmans, would be better spent in being 
good Hindus, good Mussalmans, good subjects, and good patriots, than 
in lectling which they should first endeavour to be. There is no¬ 
thing finer In the whole anthology of Psalms than the simple 
pnyer of the Musialman, " O' Lord, do not load us with a 
burden heavier than that whirh our strength can bear.” Our (Jovem- 
ment Is In no mood to demand from its Moslem subjects what they 
cannot give aa good Moslems. Will not our Hindu compatriots 
also owne to the rescue of Providence, and lighten the load of a 
crurid^g patriotism ? ' 

Verse. 

Evemong. 

When the aim is painting memories on the rifienlng 
paddy fields, 

And the red light dances gaily through the .sombre 
mango groves; 

When the nioonj grass by the wayside grown its 
purpring burden yields, 

And along white dusty winding ropds come homing 
cattle droves ; 

When on the leeped verandah floors the sun-kissed 
children play. 

And vromen chatter by the wells, and men come 
home to rest; 

When the temple bells are ringing for the ending 
of the day, 



A Cautious Friend. 

To THE EoiToa or “Tiia Comradb,” 

Sir, 

Bnthusiasu and CAmeslness have generally been reoogniied as 
chaiactentic virtues of tbe Land of Five Rii^yrs. But I muR 
confess, without meaning any offisnee to the stalwarts of tbe 
North, that 1 was not prepared to find cautiousness and s keen 
sense of humour in the Punjab. We must, however, live and leem ; 
and the lesson taught us by the Paiyahee is not likely to be foigottca 
Your Lahore contemporafy has devoted two and a half columns of 
" Comments ” to the proposed Muhammadan University, but its 
ttutiousness has led it to use such quoliAed language that it becomes 
difficult at first to grasp its meaning. In fact, one has to skip the 
printed matter and read between the lines to discover the rruc 
significance of your contemporary's remarks. But the labour is 
am[dy repaid in the richest Joke that a journal ever permitted hsdf, 
emi if one has to toil after its disooyery as some misguided people 
mil after virtue. 

You lurtcd in an earlier issue with satisfaction tbe attitude of tbe 
Ltader^ the Hindu organ of Allahabad, on the subject the 
Mohammedan University, and I may characteriu it as one oT 
benevolent neutrality os opposed to gratuitous hostility which, alas I 
is .<i(i common in our country. The organ of Hindu opinion in tbe 
Punjab may or may not be regarded as neutral, but all benevolence baa 
evaporated from the attitude which the Leader considered to be the 
only logical attitude for Hindus to adopt I riiall not be so unjuR as 
to say that it is ea^ to be benevolent when your enemy cries for ihq 
moon, but rather difficult to keep it up when drat shining orb appoan 
quite attainable. But 1 moat say, as your local contempmaiy, Iht 
Indian Nation has said, that we lack in the comments of the Hb^ 
Press on ibe subjea of the University that good feeling which wt 
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And bcAsta of pre)r creep frooi their lairs on needy 
hungry quest; 

When over field and village flies the hurrying nioun- 
Uin dove. 

And mystic evening scent of trees makes incense for 
the night— 

Do you think of all we‘ve lived for in this country 
chat we love ^ 

you dream dead dreams again, dear, in the quiet 
evening light f 

' F. E. H. 

Hrsm-*Wiiftitiy Wm i I i i—SSm InSvaiimeitW mm of'' (Wwliiia Su” •spMiaS 
mtm ifci >pMMiiihirt Am iN Swf In tlwy vwMaMiutS SyHUi IjSw OifSk— 
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expoct one neigltbour to show in the welfare of araiQiev. It is all 
caution and no generosity. 


Tbe PiHfabeft for instance, begins its comments with woffik 
of pniie. "There is a good deal to coroaiend itself in the pi»- 
posed scheme.” This is not eatrava^t pmise, but praise, all Ike 
same. Only, the end of the sentenoe qualifies it so well that d|e 
diluted dose appeera no better than the faint pai|e wherewith we 
damn a rival's success. The commendation is deanved only ftqn 
the "educational ” and "social ” pbinls of view. FVun the " poUtlaij|,* 
point of view it is objectionable. To "the pnyigitiog of y ieHssii ^ 
puAiits^ the better study and practice of die tree MohUBaBedUD 
fidtli, and tbe development of Mohammedan ceUxlie* yonc geoniqws. 


contemporary has no obiaclion. lliis ia tndy !Mhle<' 

hu we d^eetim to the inteUeetual p w i ttiW i* . ewm ef Ul| Iftfiiwd' ., 

mau I Jndeed, jt isDuld swsel hi own ipm wiri ip 

that "fifoiii thebjghg nandpoint erf adtpl Snd rwlisyftwt^yJMid 

the progteH of hummutyi the a: ^and oniu^ VMqk / 

Irbrnetity of view^ whit .ftttp shra.te. dp^wsslfr 
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TIhft'Conmcte. 


«l, boBWi^ t&QK » fa f 086 it 9 thorn. ‘*ln 

' lb fMtA inl ^XHborcU ^ ihe bMt ttiidiluiii of ■. 

Aio in fl U ff w 4C' bemg put to feordid uhcl^ And who coidd know 
tbon tetter dien your LnlMre oontempoiuy ^ 

I am, however, constrained to com^n of the iiidiflerence of 
Ite with lesud to *'the diflScaldes that must attend the 

eu cca n fa i executloa of the scheme.*' It says, "we need not 
fogbla oweelseeP' with dwee difBcultiea Surely in this "political age," 
die troubles of our friends have a special attraction. Do they not 
appear os the only bri^t episode in a dull and drab existence ? What 
is equally sad is tte fact that your contemporary has treated with the 
— indyfcranoe " the objections that might he urged agunst it from 
the standpoinc of the Mussalmons theqiselves of the humbler cla-tses 
who are steeped in ignorance, end a large proportion of whom are 
** depreased'.** Could not these objections be utilised for some public 
pHrpoee ? It is wasteful in the extreme to squander such political 
1 1 But 1 note with aatisraetion that fhe depression of the 
humbler Musielmans has not been entirely thrown away, rrcii if no 
memorial is submitted to rroverament to classify them as outside 
the narrow pole of Islam. Indeed, if the efforts of your contemporary 
Ojfe SttceessAil, the Mussalmons would be still more depressed and 
humiliated. 

The J\mjab€f praises the " remarkable seal and energy ” of the 
^bbimtneden leaden, and includes in the panegyric their 

ftr-sigfttednesa.'’ This is as il should be. The saving grace of ‘‘/cr- 
is worthy of a cautious journal that would never commit itself— 
perhaps in the way of a blunder. According to the /-aujaieet 
the Hindus " flatter themselves ” that the Moslem community is 
* " mujch behind them in educational and matenal progress." But your 

oonfempomry itself is not above flattering. It would, however, flatter 
the Mussalmans in the only sincere manner which is kuowii to the 
hniCNtor, far it regards the Moslem project as "a lesson for the Hindus”, 
end would have them imitate their Moslem brethren who do not lose 
eight of " the main business ” in " nice disquisitions wheliicr to do 
or not to do.” 

But lest this shonld mislead any Hindu to be charitable, the 
Am^ibet is ready with a catieat *' We are by no mean!, asking 
out co-tdiginnuits to Join their Mohammedan brethren in the scheme 
as they did in the M. A.^. College. If they have any energy and 
leaomoes fa spare, diey are much le.HS than are needed for the good 
Ofkbdr own comiminity.'' It is not known to wliat extent the 
faundation or the present existence of the M. A'O. College depended 
oo Hindu oOKiperatuin ; but I fear the flgures, if published, would 
.Mit teMWtirartive as your contemporary would make them out to be. 
$u^dial is neither here nor there. Large or small it matters little 
^ BOir.loleng ee Hindus remember that the sin of their cooperation 
^ With their llussalman brethnn in the nause of enlightenment 
jMi^ ewlnire cannot rigbtly be debited' tu the account of ttie 
Jinyillirff Ba it knosm^ngf theee presents that your oontem* 
poMiy il no party to such unful inuuoEtiions I And lest the 
' dosanuaent ehould complain that your otmtemponcy left it in the 
MklllBt ooeop of gencioeity wiibout • rodder and a tnmpass the 
a^di: " Nor should Goverumeat’s pecuniary aid to ths 
wf such on amount os to make it difikult for 
Wmg gwan to oittei deno n Aiatio o a l movemeiiti of the 
'. 'idwA**'' VlUt flnsM^ ly, what a stateamonsliip have we in 
’"ttedhM ttvpatt, of one boef Mntwifte 01^** litteUcUnui 
W« Ite idid thM "m m itese days of Hindu-Modem peace 
ootetemilil. Ae ^Uteua teouM iM feiget that fhqr have a 
0 .'«l^lteteteI oilltaice loi before ttey can be of tmy use 

fitetetete thenatihP* 1 WWttId onlyaek, whysudi cruel ihtepia- 
I ted minr-7 * Uftere much chance of fatgmfdliieN 
teltetete wim your oontempomy is etiU 
' i would, however, odd that 

' ' Hoik Mr.'Aasir Ah la m dipe d in teuugo compi&y. 

1' terttiteydiid oo M > Modem who 

' Mmt and- in I|iMtei>oltewaidl^y60'-'te; afll 'iioia 

■ ■ • ■ w,. . . . / 


and beware that “ the Hindus cannot in these days be free «iih 
tteir monel in suppoctiRg Moslem schemes^ though cordial sentiments 
Buy be fully reciprocated.'' After all, sentiments-^pecially of 
liberty, Equality, and Fraternity—cost so little, and exchange is 
no robbery, 

"Is it a hcpararist scheme?" For this question also your 
contemporary has a pert icply. ^ Why need it commit itself at 
[wesent? The exigencies of the future must after all be provided 
(m, and there is an excellent makeshift in the meantime, "lu 
this respect the main responsibility will he upem the Governnoicnt I 
It IS indeed refreshing to note that the Panjahee has no desire to 
take the lion’s share of one responsibility at least. This is the one 
adminutraiive Truiit which our "Trust-buster ” hast no inclination 
to "bust.” 

" But this IS all caution. Where's the joke ? " CulUratc, O hasty 
reader, an attitude of patient expectancy, for it is not every day that 
one comes across a joke in Pnnjabee journalism. Indeed they ore rarc^ 
and often also antique. Ibe Panjahec has no objection—after the few 
1 have noticed above—10 the growth of a " centre for the diffusion 
of education and culture.” But on nc account us it to be tolerated as 
“a source of supply of candidates for Government service !” The 
Punjabee can condone the existence of the Mussalman, provided he 
is only educated and cultured. But the condition precedent 
ot such unprecedented tolerance is that he should have no pretensions 
to the service of the State. " That privilege should belong to the 
alumni of the non-sectanan Government Universities.” Se^-tmptwt- 
ment is tolerable, but—it must stop at that. " Government patronage 
should be the primary privilege of those who ore trained under 
and satisfy Government's standardb." After this who says the 
Panjahee is conslitulionally unfit to crack a Joke? Only the 
Panjahet gives the joke a Latin name, and calls it a rai'nit. In 
vulgar parlance, I may address your contemporary and sa>, "You 
Off a caution '” 

Fokxm.vhKed. 

The Moslem University: 

Aid to Workers. « 

To THE P^niTOR or "The Comrade.” 

Sir, 

That we slioll collect twenty lakhs for the proposed Moslem 
University is now certain. But from the announced subscriptions 
it does not appear that the poor in Islam have yet given their mite 
in sufficient numbers. No doubt the help of the rich was most 
necessary to provide a nucleus for the University Fund, and the rich 
have come forward to lead their poorer brethren even bettei than 
most people lU Aral expected. The Nizam u also certain to con¬ 
tribute largely, for ten lakhs are merely a flea-bite to the Premier 
Chief of IndiiL But, in the first place, twenty lakhs are not rraify 
suffieienc even lor an up-to-date Saence College, let alone a flrsi 
class University. They yield only Rs. 70,000 per annum @ 3H l>aT 
coat., and this income is a third of the present income of the Aligarh 
College. In the second place, we have no desire to make this in any 
sense a 1 irn man’s University. Islam is the religion of the poor, and a 
truly Movlem University will be founded only when at least a crore 
is collected from the seven crores of Indian Mussalmons. 'Jliai wi^ 
be the true " Ransom of Islam ” for wliich the Aga Khan had 
appealed at the last Coronation 

It is. not, however, the amount of money that is difficult to 
secure, but the organisation needed to secure it. T am a great 
believer in psdd agency, but that at the Central Office. For the work 
of collection, paid agency has not been very saii’^factory, as it lacks the 
spirit, the local knowledge, and influence, and often the mtelligeqpe 
of the Volunteers. The experience of the One Rupee Fund, Ihe 
Sir Syed Memorial Fund, and the Cbnference on the one yide, and 
nf rite Duty end the female Educetioa sksaion on rite oriier, ir so 
cravindiig that I have but to rate to it lo provwmy point. 
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The Coimiife. 



1 iMy, iherefortk my wiilvnit (mr of contmdictioQ, that niiptfd 
Agency i» npctfor to fvid uypnej. But it m also diflkiiHr n> lecura^ 
etcflfil At local work. We canoot wpoct, aay, a DepnQr Collecior, a 
Sub.R«giiitr8r, or a Naib Tnhaiklar 10 leave hil work and cmvel for 
the Univeraky FUndi' aa the incomes of these men are barely sufficient 
for their needi^juid we have no right to impose a too heavy sacrifice 
upon some and leave others untouched. Mr. Shaukat All’s energy 
canvasaing and preparation of the 'ground for His Highness the Aga 
Khan is too well known to publish here To what extent the Uni¬ 
versity will lie due to his exertions, perhaps few except the Aga Khan 
will know. But such self-sacrifice is too imtch for most of us^ and a 
■ystem which reijuires martyrs to work it soihi gets to be worked by 
cheats. Are there many, on whose honesty we can rely, who would 
be prepared to take furlough on about Rs. soo a month, when thdr 
prevent salary and allowances exceed Rs. 600? Thai such men 
ar0 rare is seen from the fact that hitherto only Mr Shaukat AN has 
taken furlough for this purpose. And I do not blame the others, 
'fltoy owe a duty to themselves and to their children, even before their 
College and community. 


As, however, their cooperation is most necessary, 1 have devised 
a plan. I have just secured a pension which amounts to* Ks. 150 a 
month. Those Musaalmans who have retired after the age of 55, 
and have a family to support on less than half the sum which just 
sufficed in the days of their service, know what a hard struggle a 
pensioned officer of Government has to carry on. Bat 1 have resol¬ 
ved to give the whole of my pension for one year to the University 
Fund. Only, 1 am a business man, and I want every rupee that I pay 
10 bring a hundred more to the Fund 1 am going to send this 
amount to Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulh Bahadui with a request to act 
aa my Cashier. And 1 request you, who know the Old Boys of 
Aligarh very intimately, to act as my business agent hi this matter 
You are to select, out of those who apply to you, a certain number of 
Old Boys and in exceptional cases others also, who can in your 
opinion succeed as Collectors of the Fund. If they are entitled to a 
furlough for not leu than six months, they should take it, and from 
„(he money which 1 am placing at the disposal of Nawab Vk{ar-ul< 
MuUi, you can draw enough to pay those bermc Volunteers half the 
difTereikce between their furlough pay and their full pay. In this 
way their self-sacrifice will not exceed, in terms of money, more than 
a quarter of their salary. If there are tome to whom no furlough 
hi due, but who are yet willing to take leave withont pay for six , 
months at least, you are to pay them half their present salary. My 
offer of Rs. 1,800 will not go very for, but 1 am sure it will go far 
enough to bring Rs 1,80,000, or even two lakhs mme from the pour 
for the Ransom of Islam. 

'fbe names of these men are lo rumaiti secret, and only vou and 
the Nawab Saheb are tp Know them. 1 trust no KIm shame will 
come in the way of Ol 4 Roys and others, to avail ihemiwlves of diis 
opportunity to sacrifice themselves within reason for their Coll*ge and 
their community. I am an old man, and younger men, not older 
than my own children, should not be ashamed to accept this Ihtie 
piesem ftom me for my bachchaa ami haAoos. Their AIm i^aaie 
would only deprive Uielr coniomnity of the only sacrifioe they can 
sefford to make. 


Please publi^ this leitar and ancept the office of my busitmas 
agent 


Suiax. 




Bi Cetera. 

In VikiwA 43fi suicidei and 163 aaempied sulcidea oconned u 
ipro. A diodring perciidage of fldhiiea Indeed i Tky again Vfesria, 
and never say‘‘■han't dk* 
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Short Stoiy. 

Dreami aodl the ReaEty. 

StmEN sat in his study in a moet uap^HMil ftnme of lamA j Ho 
had come back home after seven yean in Europe with bid -hnid folk 
of ideas. He was going to set the HooghJy ab laao- In miegpi^te 
electrify his friends by his trinmphi—he was going to atartlu ifae in¬ 
habitants of the little country village where he had beenborntby 
his modern ways. He had made up his mind to introduce aU aoT^ oC 
reforms in his family circle—quite prepared to meet ii^ arnolmt of 
opposition, but firmly upheld by his owa'easnrictien of the rigto^Hmd 
above all, whether she liked it or not, he intended to bring oirt hie 
wife at once; he would not psadei to old-fashioned ideal aboukthe' 
purdah system, he wanted no meek Hindu wife, but e modjem ' 
educated companion who would shaio life with him equally. 

Suren had felt so virtuous planning these great schemes. He Imd 
almost thought himself a martyr, when he pictured the triels and diffi¬ 
culties he would have to overcome. Unfortunately thii^ seldom 
turn out as we picture them in our dreams. Real life rarely givn 
the proper cues, and the scenes One sets oneself in wMch the 
dreamer is his own hero, run more smoothly than the aetud icefiea 
in real life, when other peofde obstinately refosq, to play the parts 
allotted to them. » 


Nothing had turned out as he had expected No brieft had come 
pouring in. The solicitors and stiomeys seemed utterly unaware 
of the meteor in their midst. His frfonds were not in the lout inv 
pressed by his tales of the West. England-returned youths w»e ' ** 
as plentiful as cats in the metropolis and too many of them had 
returned without having gained any particular knowledge beyond 
tying a tie or drinking whisky. Even the villagers srera not impressed 
by his return, and took everything in jthe most maddening matterof- 
fact wiy, seeming to listen to hith with pitiful tolemnce rather 
than rcipectfol admiration. His relsdves were not inclined to follow 
his reforms, saving their old cuMoms were good enough for them, 
and as his father held the lairse-strings, and by living aeconlii^ 
to the old customs had amassed a considerable fortune, Master Burefi 
was obliged to keep a civil tongue in his head, and not advocate 
reforms too strongly. 


But the last straw was the behaviour of his wife. Insiaad of the 
meek submissive Hindu maiden he luul expected to find, the girl he 
was going to mould and train and educate according to his ideas, he 
found no wife at all. His fhtherdn-law had got dftguated at the long 
silence while Suren was in England, and had taken hii daitglfter badt 
home. He vowed he would not send her back to the buslMnd, ‘till 
t^ said hiisljand proved himself iroithy of hei. If he fidledtp ^ ^ * 

then Mb daughter were better without ahosband: or she coold ggai the 
marriage—which had been merely a betrothal'^aQiiuUed, and inafip > 
agdn to pluase herself. Here Were refbnn and ihodem idssuk h' 
vengeance—a httle too modern for Suren—ind foe pfut be wis’^Mfoig 
made to play now did not suit him at all. No wmforhetloqlfaslfbk^iil^ 
as he thought of all these things, and he felt most ' 

wile It was her duty lo come feo him, her huahas^ ‘'Rfoit 

father’s ideas matter k She should know that eyetylfitfoff ' 
Hindu wife should cOosider her husband first . He li^ aq^A- 
fod when people afoed after Ids wife: especmify the. 
whom he had diacusead bis plana and refbnna so U^gely . ' 

A knock-at the door disturbed his / 

ahiared with a talegfkin. Sim lore it opati pag^^iflind, 
re^ it hi» foce brightened. “Cooia. np fo 
fortnight^-joUy tiinn^plenty of room-rwire .. 

' Noran WM ai|foiid/or Suren'kt^, c 
chawyiiig wi|(!k< and wm pmp ^ 
boOdiy 

asBt c/t A <1^' 


■erviM fo ptte Ybr foe 
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' Alter Smm hv idea loditaiili Mmek him. Why dioald he 
ildt' wfiM hhf ittker 4 ii-kw nAuiqg to take hir vifh back. « 
tiKoateiiiktg to many <%aiD^ ablen iha iMumed to him at once. 
He o 6 a 1 d tall them bo wta goieg to stay with Noren, and hint 
(hat'lie mlgkt And lOQie Toung hdy in Darjedii\g, who would 
l^ittrechite him better, and be only too honoured if he should 
leek her hand. Yea, it was a very good idea, and he sat down 
' and wrote the letter at once. 

Suren norly misaed the train. His tirca rollided with a 
raotof OB the way to the station. No serious danuge was done, 
and he was in too great a hurry to do more than apologise 
Jiasdlyi and drive on. He had hardly time to notice the occupant 
pr the motor very perdcularly,* but he could not help being 
Strtick by her looks. He wondered a little at seeing a young 
Indian girl driving alone, but reflected that even Calcutta must 
have processed in seven years; and if an English girl conld do 
BO, why not an Indian ? 

The train waa very crowded. There was Just one berth 
vfteant in the first class. Without hesitation he bundled his 
things in and went to get some papers. On his return he found 
the cairiage held another occupant To his surprise and 
pleasure it was the fair unknown of the motor. 

Suren had rAuned too recently to have forgotten bis manners, 
* so lifting his hat he apologised once again Tor the mishap, and 
oOsred to get into another compartment if his beit^here incon- 
Teuieitaed her. 


He was rather taken aback at the cool Mlf-|Xi88e.Med 
^ B^ner in which she accepted his apology, and answered that his 
there made no difference to her at all, as it was such a 
abort run to Sara. 

Suren had met many of the modem educated girls in 
Calcutta, but he had never yet met one who was so alisolutely 
asIfjioBsetwed and at her ease with a man. 

Most qf them betrayed a certain gaucherie and nervousneu, 
' a sort, of furtive desire to retire behind the purdah from which 
they had so retiently emerged; and never, while talking to these 
firaidens, could he disabuse himself of tlic idea that the sound 
of bridal bells played a runuing accompaniment to their 
conversation. But this girl was so absrriutely different. She 
did not give him that impression at all. He did not know 
whether to he piqued or pkased nt her indifference and self- 
poraessibnv and rallier wished something wnuhl happen to shake it, 
and make her appeal to him. 


' ^ He srondured who she was. She seemed well off. Travelling 
dhMW, ^bal sms unubual too. was nn name on oer luggage. 

„ He wondetsd if shv were married or single. She wore no sMdkur, 
nb wedrilngtiltit no But her head was ronvered by the nari. 

OMy bnecopld never teQiJkMiadays. 

Suddenly the train stetqied; with a start Suren found he lud 
' V Itaen pocupied wUh bis speculations for o>er an htfiir.,^ He was not 
, aea tule. Why was bis mind lo Aill of due gid? 

•A came op the phtibnn with tea. The glh beckon- 

‘ i4the map and kook a oiip^ and told him to summon her servant. 
^ \$]!Br‘PfliilMita a talk ffne^kicijiig beaxdr damn along. 
y,."' oiUi^ HiiiEabUi'’ **Ye8. pay the man, and see 

fh my tlriugB on lhe.boau” 

puhe^afkkerrad. Baba”? Then she waa not 

' % I' > Wiflk ^ siphild ItaLtnakefiis whole life imseraUa because 

WA a glri who refiised to treat him aa she 
'' i'■iiho'’fcyi awy Bom hiim Thisgirl was the ideal he had 
^ U msMlicuvely.' He must get to know.her, must 
'y Ha hid'B oAt burnt 10 attracted by 

', • -jlAtdwfkiqpiijay^ cham aio ttio 1^,, H 9>a'docfc— 
tidily. W. piMit^ra ibe boat. 

i ..V ■. . .<1 1 V ’V 



'Hie lady went on quite composedly, aa \|iough she ware well used 
to travelling. She did not attempt to find a seat at the dbiner table, 
but walked up to one of the arm-chairs and sat down gadng at the 
beantifiil scene. 

The boat started. Suddenly about half-way across there was 
a Jarring, grinding; sound—a jerk—and then confused orders. 

Suren went forward to see Bhat had happened. The boat had 
strode on a sand bank, and someAing in the machinery had been 
damaged. The boat could not go further. They would have to 
stop there, midstream, till daylight Nothing could be done at night. 

Fate was treating him more kindly. Here were openings for a 
romantic situation. He and she were the only Indians on board. 
The other passengers were roa'dy Tommies and planters, no other 
ladies even He was Imund to go and explain matters to the girl 
and offer her any assistance in his power. 

He walked up to where she was sitting “ Excuse me, but have 
you heard of the aeddent ? We are stuck here all night." Her answer 
was characteristic, no nervousness, no self-consciousness, but just 
what his ideal would have shown—feminine concern and pity 

“ Acddenl I Is onjone hurt ?" and she looked up at him with 
large lustrous eyes. This was the first time she had looked directly 
at him He hod never seen such glorious eyes, so full of feeling and 
expression. What would those eyes be like lit with love ? 

Is anyone hurt ? ’’ she repeated, surprised at hli silence. 

" 1 beg you pardon,” hr siammered, “ I was thinkmg of some¬ 
thing dsc No one is hurt—only the machinery is damaged, and we 
have to Stay here in midstream all night. Can I do anything to arrange 
for your comfort ? Vou will exciis<^ the liberty I am taking, but we are 
compatriots, and the other passengers, I feat, may prove too lively 
presently, to make it pleasant for you here I can speak to the 
captain and get the cabin re.served for you. 1 had better introduce 
myself—here is my card." 

She look it, and n loint gleam of laughter shone in her eyea 
"Thank you veiy much; its quite an adventure, but 1 hardly 
think 1 mind passing budi m glorious night on the river Have 
you ever seen such a perfei t moon, and such a lovely scene." * 

Her frank fnendlineas encouraged him to linger. From one 
subject they drifted to another He was surprised at the know¬ 
ledge, the vivacity, the wit she showed, and every minute his 
admiration grew apace. Ac length she looked at her watch—" Why, 
it's past eleven 1 had no idea it was so late. Would you mind 
sending foi my servant to get my cabin ready. I think I had 
better try and get some sleep.” 

" I never felt less uiclined for sleep in my life. I shall stay on 
deck and—" he paused a minute, and said meaningly " dream." 

She lifted her eyes for a minute, and then turning away, said 
quietly, "Good night. Many thanks for all your kindness snd— 
pleasant dreoirs." 

Was It amusement he saw on her face? He felt vaguely 
piqued. 

^All night long, her taco rose before his eyes. The thousand 
/■hanpng axpressions that had given her a thousand charma A 
subtle mockery—and through it all the same frank friendlinesa 

He recalled their conversation. They had spoken of th^ 
effects of modern education on women. Her views on woman's 
position: how curiously unconventional they were—but yet he 
agreed with every word 

"Of course you would not like your wife to practise such 
principles—to show independence—you would like a submissive* 
wife.” She had said with a faint tinge of mockery in her tone^ 
•fid he bad answered hesitatingly—" I don’t know—I think, I am 
sqre I should If she held such prineiplea she wodd be strong 
lo live up to them." Did he really agree irilh her ?—was 
Aat ,the (MOgnmme be bad mapped out for fail wife ?—be 
wwdeted. He could hardly remember has giil-bikkk-Hihe child 
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1m had weddad imn yean afo-^wbon ha hid laaa ior a briaf 
hour—and* then left vifii nefar a leeond thought Wht bad he 
been fod anougb to accede to hie paranta’ ariih to gjA him married 
belbre his departun If he were only free now. What madnem 
had ciepi over hijq ? He never believed to bve at Ant rifd^t, and 
yet irbai was this strange attraction that thie girl held for him 7 

Tire wherie night he paced the deck, his mind full of confused 
thoughts. 

He saw nothing of her the next morning. ^ She had diiaf^wued 
off the beat before be could find her; and She remainder of the 
Journey to Dmjeding was uneventful. . ^ 

His holiday did not prove as enjoyable as he had antiapated. 
His host was hospitaJity itself~-the sisters'in-law were lively and 
pretty enough—but something wu lacking. His mind was 
filled with one image, try hard as he could, he could not think 
of anything else—could settle to nothing. And yet he was not 
freo'-'he knew he was bound to the girl he had wedded seven years 
ago. He determined to pull himseir together—to banish this 
passion from hii heart. He jvrote another letter to his fatber>in- 
law,-'>begging forgiveness for the- past, and asking—not that his 
wife might be sent to him—but that he might go to her. His 
father-in-law replied kindly—he asked him to go and see them; 
be added that bis daughter was naturally hurt and offended at 
his neglect—but he bad better come and see if she would pardon 
hlpDi and return to him aa his wife—he would have to win her 
consent. 

Snren returned to Calcutta. He drove straight to hia father- 
In-bw’i house from the station. He was shown into a pretty draw¬ 
ing-room full of flowers. He asked for his wife, and waited—half 
•Antd—half expecunt. 

A photo caught hia eye—it was she—the lady of his dreams. 
Why had her Ace come to torment him, when he was striving to pull 
himself together and do his duty 7 She must he a friend of his 
trifa^B. Could he bear to meet her again 7 Could he banish her from 
hlf mind 7 He half-turned as though to run away—then he heard 
/I light footstep on the stair, a servant’s voice saying, " Mias Baba, 
the sytib is in the dimwing-rooni." 

Where had he heard that man’s voice licfoie. It was tocj kite 
to go. 'rhe steps came nearer and nearer—a girl entered the 
room. Was he dreaming 7 And then he caught her hand—" You—it 
wu you—always you”—he said intuherently. 

She looked up^ and this time the glorious eyes were lit with 

love. 

*' Just fancy a husband not knowing his own wife ’ ” 

Lil. 

. Selecti(Hi. 

Bureaucracy and Democracy. 

1 

Ik view of the great general qnesuon how the omnipocenoe trf 
demooracy, and all its influences, direct and indiicct, are Kksly to 
affsek 'bidfan rule, the paracular questiem of the rrlatiou between 
aha Socrilaiy of Slate jmd the Govemor'Geneial in Comieil is 
cardinal. It is not a branch of the main mne; it is, m fact, a 
trank. Mr. Chiiol looks » the grea^t possiblo decMicndisatioii 
in Indin, "subject to the general, but nnmeddlesornc, coninil of 
the Governor-General in Council, sod to the greatest posnisle 
^^eodom of die Govmupant of India from all interfevsnoe ftom 
hqme, esoept in sogaid to those broad principles of policy erbiieh 
Hr^nmn: ahmys roit with the Imperial Govemment repre se nted 
by the Seoiciary of State in Council, to delfarmine;’’ Thiaiiwcn 
eneiu^ but Mr. Chiiol knows far too much of the range of idmiMu 
iMIioii not kb be awAta that his etpoaftkn is too looMtobenietl 
Jliitfa TIT r iT*"r praedeek T|m arista 4 n Um ifaManda > 

si Mi Mteefar cUr/ AIM fOveMeaih far ibatattee, p >B p iwi 


• sdffcanqmignofpraHcatioiiabraedMtm TbgVMg^iii Coring 
cQ, 00 the brawler dmunds of his poMcy at the tfasA diiapprawu 
Who la to decide whether Ipa d i a a pprova l and dMattowiMr hse 
" meddlesome ? ” In this duunetrical oppoakkai of vleii%. ia tb« 
LientenamCovanoc or the Govenior-GenanI in Cooueil Id b«M 
the last and dedaive word 7 So in laiger iunes. A Vjcerqy.insMti 
that a. particular change in miUmry adminiitiirion iaimiriiB^ and at 
any rate that Che appointment of a certain miKcacy ofbeer would be 
the best if the change were accepted. How can we aayion "broad 
princl|des of policy” whether the Cabinet would be Justified in 
overruling the Viceroy on either limb of the business, oidil we have 
investigated all the circumstances of qualififlstion and presonatity 7 
And ia It not upon this InvestigatHm that the qiplicability of the 
broad principle, whatever it may be, and if you weie quke sure |0f 
being lucky enough to And it, must necessarily depend? It would 
be euy to And a hundred illustrations, some known to all the worlds 
many more of them judiciously hidden away to dusty eternity in 
pigeon-holes and tin boxes. Suppose a parllamentaiy debate were 
to arise. For one argument turning on a broad principle, a' score. 
Mid those the most effective, would turn upon items of circumstance. 

'fbere has been in both Indian and ESngluh Journals much 
loose, iruiocurate, and ill-infbnned argument on this important 
matter during the last six or seven years. T^li is what makes 
it well worth while to clear up some of the confusion, certainJy 
nm for the dubious pleasure of fighting old battles over again, hut 
to reach a Arm perception of the actual oonstitution of Indian 
Government, with a view to futpre oontiiigencies that any 
day arrest the attention of Cabinets or Parliaments. The con¬ 
troversy came into full blue in 1905,. when, u Mr. Chirol puts it 
the Viceroy of the day felt* himself Compelled to resign, hBet ns e 
he wu ovemileil by the Home Government Mr. Qiirol seenis 
to accept, though not without something like rriuctance, the 
only tenable prindple—namely, that "the ultimate responsibility for 
Indian govemment rests unquestiona^ with the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment represented by the Secretary of Slate for Indu and thmefore in 
tlm lost resort with the |ieople of the Ulnited Kingdom represented by 
Parliament” This is incontestable, aa will he shown in a few 
moments, and no responsible person in either of the two Houses 
will ever dream of getting up to contest ij. even in days when 
nich singular anxiety prevails to find new doctnnes and devices for 
giving the House of Commons the slip, Nobody will dlispute - that 
the Cabinet are put as much masten over the Governor Geimral, u 
they ore over any other servant of the Crown. The CaUnct, tfaroni^ 
a Secretary of State, have an inexpuguable right, aulriect 10 law, 
to dictate poh<7, to initiate instructions, to reject proppsaVii to 
have the last word in every questkm that arisen and the 
wood in every quulion that in their view ought *riaa. Ohno 
other terms could our Indian system come sntbin the sphere df 
parliamentary govenunent. Without tiyiug to define politKiM 
reittions m language of IM precision, we cannot abut uar,eyia 
to the (ibviouB fact that where the Secretary of State or the ^me 
Minister has to' anssrer a cbaHenge in Parlfamaat on Indfah'^' 
business, he couU not shield himself behind the authori^ ^the 
Oovereor-GeiienJ, nor could hg plead (aacept m Oa^eidittu^ fhd 
opinfein or action of the In^ Cotnidl at WhiltM. Aiiri hoH ^ 
1 would inleipoM a cooaof Mn« a poritkm (BcMeatt^ 

Mr. Chiiol, as it has often been by a gmat tsamy pwyfa 
wtdcdi comes dangerouriy near to the asduimn M 
PvliaiDent, or of ParliaineBt from Indie— pot k as wmyfiEvlIk 
.prudent man will be ina hwry in iii^odk 
even if be had ^ iBasler.kny-aBd the M MnMMMa afar pdlf. . 
afareya without itmooeM aroiaa afihefa 
•ndimpolidc fortofouilkm. WfafM. Ifaft Hfalt J 

been skfeed igafres fa h i n d fan , ' ^'M.riMsimi | ^) Mi iiq pi ' 

to pass, muai^: hf delMilh Not jhr aM 
ccaiiribttMsooaeiefal^imritlijA 

i '1 ^ ^ . *■ «.’*x 'V, ^ 
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*'igiMnta|ieof Um moit importtuit reaturei of his office as you , • shall as Governor-General of Jndia in Council frons 

*p»orte indeed to which supreme impoitaiice atteches in a country time to time receive under the hand of one of our PrinnYal Secre- 

Anch a» IndiAi where the sentiment of reverence for the sovereign is taries of State." This language of the Mutiny Proclamaiion, and 

rboted in the most ancient traditions of all races and creeds." “The of the Warrants of Appointment, clench the question so far as the 
Viceroy," Mr. Chirol proceeds, “ is tks direct aiuipersonal r^resenta- Governor-General in Council is concerned. 

H/t ef the King'EmperWt and in that capacity, at any rate, it would position, on the other hand, of the Spcreiary of State 

certainly be improper to describe him as the agent of the Secretary under the statutes is quite os clear, though it takes a few more words 

of State-** In all that follows as to the importance of upholding the ^ jj more of trouble to follow. I’he law of 1858 

figure of the Governor-General, nobody concurs more whole-heartedly calling the Indian Secretary into existence enacLs tliat "sai e as herein 

than the present writer. As Lord Salisbury once said, “ I bold the otherwise provided, one of her MajcMy’s Principal Secretin ics of Stale 

monarchy must seem to be as little constitutional as possible.' Still, gjjgu perform all such or the like powers and duties in 

cny sciiouB pofitlaon, with the sincerest respect for all the * solemn anywise relating to the Goveniment or Revenues of Indio, and all 

plansrbillties " of these stately, imposing, and substantially important gucli of like powers over all officers appointed or continued under 
human things, svill be incorrigibly slow to believe that either this jijjg might or should have been exercised or pcrfornied by the 

gyeat officer or any other servant of the Crown is, or con be, consti- Indian Company, or by the Court of Directors nr Court of 

tuttonally withdrawn from ministerial control Nor is it easy to Proprietors of the said Company.” This action continues to the 

. discover any good foundation either in law or established practice for Secretary of Stale all the powers of the Company, and the relations 

the contrary doctrine. Mr. Disraeli, wnting to Queen Victoria about ^ Company to their Governor-General were defined in the 

the now law of 1858, spoke of further steps that were necessary “ to Regulating Act of 177a . “ The said Governor-Gt*ncral and Council for 

Influence the opinion and affect the imaginations of the Indian popu- jjgjjg shall, and they are hereby duecied and required to, obey 
latioiM. The name of your Majesty ought to be impressed upon orders as they shall receive I'roni the Court of Directors of 

their native life." Nor will any wise man deny the enormous the said United Company " Then by the Act of 178*, which plays 

polilical value in India of all the ideas that are associated with the jq famous a part both in his own career and in party and 

thought of peraonal V>vereignty, This is a different question, or, in political history, Pitt called into existence the body of Commissioners 

Act, it ii no queatior. at all But let us distinguish. In the debates became known as the Board of Control. Their business, as 

of 185® direct connexion with the Crown was recognised as of gg^ forth eight years later, was " to have and be invested with full 
great importance by Lord Palmerston and others, but among the power and authority to superintend, direct and control all acta, 

raaolutlona on which the Bill was founded was this, as finally repor- operations and concerns which in anywise relate to or concern the 

• ted: “That, for this purpose [f.s.. transfer to the Crown] it is expedi' civil or military government or reveni.es of the said territories and 

ebt to provide that her Majesty, by one of the responsible Ministers of acqu.sition.s in the I£ast Indies ” All these powers and duties^ 

the Crown, shall have and perform all the powen and dudes rekiting formerly vested either m the Board of Control, or m the Company, 

to the Government and Revenues of India . . . which ore or the IDirectora, and the Secret Committee in respect of the goi’em- 

may be now exercised and performed *' by the old Board of Control ment and revenues of Indui, were 10 be inherited by the Indian 

and Directors of the East India Company. Tlierc is nothing here Secretary In short, ax it is plainly surnmed up in that magnificent 
about direct personal representation, the unmistakable implication enterprise, the Imperial Gazetteer 0/ Jndia^ I think, 

is exactly the opposite. officially at Simla, the Secretary of State “ has the power of giving 

What is, or IS not constitutional quality in act or policy, as orders to every officer in India, including the ftOvernor-General." 

ttunimerable debates arc now showing, takes us on to sb'ppery ground. It may seem waste of time to kbour all this oi, if we were 

Happily fur our immediate purpose, the Indian system is a written forcing what, twenty years ago at any rate, was a wide open door. 

OM resting on statute and instruments as good as statute- Mr. Though phrases of a splenetic turn may be found in the printed 

Chirol, as I have said, admits that ultimate responsibility rests un- correspondence of a Governor-General, there lias never been any 

quceiionably with the Home Government represented by the Indian serious pretension to deny, dispute, or impair ilic patent truth tliat the 

Secretary. Yet he tries bis hand at making out a case of limitation Cabinet is the single seat of final authority. One iKiwurful Viceroy, 

<lf Che Indian Secretary’s power, authority, and duties, so severe as in a famous speech full of life and matte, did indeed declare that 

to make such responsibility perilonsly shadowy and second-hand. if the day should ever come when the Governor-General of 

Hhl eaamiriettion ^ the texts bearing on the matter hardly professes India la treated as the mere pup[>et or mouthpiece of the Home 

4l9be exhaustive, and its implications must be pronounced somewliat Government, reqirred only to carry out whatever order:, it may be 

nffal^iPB* I^^ u* see. thought desirable to transmit, then the post sho'ild cease to exist 



In 1858 Queen Victoria Ofinounced to the princes, chiefs, and 
' pedple of India tiiat she had taken upon herself the government of 
' ^ tenilories in India heretofore adtriinistered in trust for her by 
tto'&tal India Company, and further: e, reposmg espAcitl trust 

•Bid^OBfidencein the loyalty, ability, and judgment of our right 
irdity and welfbelovvd cousin . . . constiiute and appoint h;m to 
bn. "our fifiA Vioan^ and Governor-General in and over our said 
JMpsftoriei^ and to administer the govermnrnt thereof in our name, 
aMA gimet^y to act b our name and op our behalf, suhfeet to 


^ tjp^k t»dtrf med regulatiMS as h» skaU^ from time to time^ receive 
itgiaUfk <me cf oat PHne^ai Secretaries ^ State,” The principle 
Mf" definitely announced has been uniformly maintained. The 
, Wonaot ojipoutifig the GovemorGcneml always contains 

•ijMmfcoAliioa thus set forth in the Mutiny Prodanution: ’’.Now knew 
We tbposing especial tnai and confidence in the Fidelity, 


.'. Qrdu&epecUon of you the sud Victor Alexander, 

'" and lUncaidinfl, haw nomimted, madeb constituted, 

' 'wiA ’djppqMM tb be Govemor-GenetM of India ... to take 
^ and, |be su'd Office . , during our Will 

nffpMfa[rii|» to inamicCfoi^ and doeodoiis 

'V- , . . ‘ / 


To be sure it should; evervbody would agree, just as they would 
at least profess to agree in rejecting the still more absurd 
hunter doctrine, that the Home Government should be the 
puppet of an infallible Mon on the .Sjiot. The clash 
should never arise, and, in fact, very rarely has arisen. The only 
security that can be found for the smooth working of what is upf 
deniably an extremely delicate piece of machinery, must 'ic sought 
in the right judgment of the two partners; in their com.non feeling 4 
of rc.sponsibility, ia patience, mutual regard, concord in fiitula- 
mentals if not in every circumstantial, and perhaps—with no 
personal leaning to astrology—I may add the coninbution named 
by Machiavelli in his famous chapter on the part played in hunum 
things by Fortune and the Stars. With common sense and good 
luck—not the most modest of demands—all goes well. Nowhere 
in the whole huge and infinitely diversified stiuctiire of what i^ 
called the Empire, do the personal elements and their right balance 
of equanimity and cneigy count for more than they count in Indut 

The point, however, of the relation of these two personages 
wiUi noe another, and with their respective councils, is in one ' 
sense seoundary. I have spoken of it as cardinal, only because the 
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question as to the men who have to 'woth the paefainery cqntains 
within it, even more iriomentoui question as to the forces of sociid 
steam or political electricty. English and Avetiev that limit and 
direct its operations- Two circumiitanres h^l^^ to make inquiry 
into those Lsbucs specially opportune to-day. One is the prudently 
guarded ex|Niniion of popular government in India by the 
Coonals Act, passed by Parliament in 1909. The other is the 
expansion of popular power, and the distribution of it os an 
organised fnrrr, in Parliament at home These two changes, 
though not connected with one another in substance, principal 
or form, are evidently destined in the fulness of time, perhaps no 
very long timu, to prove themselvi-s changes of the firbt order in 
their effects upon Indian ^xilicy in all its most extensive bearings. 
Nor should wi' omit a further most relevant consideration. Self- 
govornment in India itself means two things. In cnc sense, it 
touches the relations of the indigenous population to European 
authority, whether central and paramount, or provincial and local. 
In another sense, it concerns the relations between both people 
and the organs of European authority on the one side, and the 
organs of home government on the other. The distinction is in 
the highest degree imixiriant. I'he popular claim under the first 
head, though not easy to adjust, is easy to understand; it founds 
itself on democratic principles borrowed from ourselves both at 
home and in the bolf-governing dominions. The second is 
different. It has not yet taken formidable shape, but it boon may. 
The ruling authority in India Is sure to find itself rortified by 
presBuro from tlie new Council in forcing Indian interests, and, 
what is more, the Indian view of such interests, against any 
tendency here to posi]ione them to home interests. Mr. Chirol 
loolu forward to the Goveninieiit of India assuming on many 
vital questions an attitude of increased independence towards 
the Imperial Government. The Indian Press is not incorrectly 
described, with some notonous and criminal exceptions, as 
improving. The writer of .a series of graphic and pointed letters 
from Calcutta, printed last autumn in the Morning /hs/, assures 
HI that the Indian newspapers are daily showing more of the 
practical handling, determination, and persistence that gives the 
Press its influence elsewhere. “I'en >ears ago economic subjects 
had the palest interest for the Bengali editor He would 
frUniinate about the ‘dram’ of the pension list or the cost of 
the Army, but he troubled himself little about the incidence of 
taxatkm or the growth of industrial enterprise. He is now deve¬ 
loping a sharp eye for Budgets, an iiiforined opinion of improve¬ 
ment trusts ” CxHton-excise and the opium trade are sure to come 
pretty speedily mto qucstirai, and when they do, the oracles of 
British and Indian interests may bptwk in contending tongues 
Mr. Chirol himself makes about religious education some sugges- 
Unas that seem likely to come into conflict with the prepossessions 
of the religious world in England and Scotland. “The mure we 
tte determined," he s^a, " to govern India in accordance with 
Indian ideas and ItKliau interests tlie more we mnst rely upon a 
■tnmg, intelligent, and seUreliant Goi.'ernment of InrUa." With 
that we need not in any way quarrel, if we only take catr that the 
words are well understood in the light of some very plain fiuitsi 
The strength of I^ird Hardinge in Council is British MMOgth. 
llie seventy thousand Euro[iean soldiers are a British force— 

«a created, supplied, and worked under the eye of the Army Coundl 
in their palatial edifice at Whitehall. In all times and places 
intelligence and self- luiianee .ui^t be virtue.*!, but they are . 
evidently practised under totally 'dilTercnt conditions by a Viceroy f 
at Simla, and by Sir Wih’rid Laurier at Ottawa or General Botha' 
at Pretoria. The crucial problem awaiting us will be how to keep 
' this intelligence and self-reliance in step with ktpdired quolificatitma 
/frh all the governing forces of so many kinds imEngland. 

This brings us to the kernel of the controversy. Anybody can 
see that, however dcroioasly'veiled, ptwtenslons to oust the House 
of Com mo ns from part and lot in Indian aflain—and this is what 
' the tqne noir ia fashion on one side of the oontroveny really comes 


to—must lead Ip Iqgic^ as in fact, to aupriiiiig reialt of plialpg 
what ii technically called the Govmuia^ of India in e podtioa of 
absolute irresponsibility to the governed. N6st tbia, whatever else 
it may be, ia at daggers drawn with the hetigit xudjments of 
democratic principle. So, for that matter, ie itllicom|Mtible with 
divine right or the autocracy of the iw o rd.^ BVeP the fleroeiC of 
Oriental tynnts always nui some risk of hiaytpg his thraatentor 
his coffee poisoned, if he poshed things^ too fer. If it ia not 
wholly superfluous and even of the nature of, i^peitipedce to My 
as much, nobody who has hod anything to do with tbam cu fcr 
an instant doubt the active and living nqranribiliqr df the British 
authorities to their own conscioice and' hiG^keniodad senM of 
public duty; or that their standard of deyotitti to die ofajecfli of 
national service, and a xealous interest in the burdens that it kya 
upon them, is as firm os could animate any band of men, civiUBfb 
or soldier, that were ever organised to bear the banners of a mighty 
State. They have moreover the sense of responsibility that consifta 
in a business-like desire to see their work well and siiocessfiilly 
done: and, more than that, it is notorious that the British authori¬ 
ties have constantly been the protectors, the systematic and sedofous 
protectors, of sections of the native population against oppression 
at the hands of native superioia. Still, just like the good despot, 
die best bureaucrary ia one thing and democracy is another. 


Mr. Chirol condemns the term “ bureaucracy ” aa a Kitguiatic 
barbarism, and no doubt it is a hybrid name for a thing that people 
often thoughtlessly dislike os much as he dislikes the word. Hybri«| 
or not, we cannot dajritfvntt it. Tbe essence and meaning has been 
described by a fHjwl|^ pen as tl;e concentration of the work of 
Government in the hands of officials by profession. Without auch 
a profession the machinery of govemmenl in Intha, as in moil other ^ 
countries, wouid come to a stop^ but the official will be no less COQI' 
cientioui, industrious, vigilant, or incorruptible than he the 
more he feels the direct breath of that public opinion at bomp in 
vdiich he woa bom and bred. " True, if official specialisation laahad 
thing, sciolism in the critic may he worse. Still Engliihnlte are 
seldoM really wanting in deference to the expert, if the mm eaa 
be reasonably explained. The Emperor Nicholas, as hO^Viyon 
his death-bed. before the end of the Cnmcan War, oompWied 
that Russia was governed by ten thousand tchinovniks. Autocrat 
as he was, tliey were his master. That was bureaucracy with a ven¬ 
geance, and it ended ill. The giant fabrics that have within the last ' 
few years been reared to glorify the southern region of WhltehaO) 
might seem as if the builders foresaw a time when the ofidals. 
would need spacious homes even on our own self-governed riihre. 
Hew far what passes by the same name here for a great servioB of 
fine tradition and strictly regardfiil uf Farliament, is denined to> 
go, who ca 1 tell P 




As for democracy, there are said to be two hundred defiratk 
of Liberty, and if we try to fit a detintbon demoenqr Co 
tions so diviMigeDt as are to be found in Athens, Rome^ Fie 
y.n glartH iu all tbe stages of her constitution rinee if 
United States first with slavery and then without slavery, 
run the two hundred accounts ol taberty very clos^. 
the whole world would hardly contain the 
dialogues, and dissertations that have been wtit 
of famous name and cvery^.^pe and time, fron-; 

Periclea, St Thomas Aqn)M and all the rast^ 
compact account of democ^ as only an aristocmcyw iriktelw i la . * * 
There is no word, acco^g to ifainOMdian using to^ 
singular emphasis due to-h^ rooted averaion to popukr Oo v mttpm * 
in allimmottiingi—‘‘TbenisiKi wttfdeboai^ldii^adaBsq^ 
vi^ laiiguagB, and a larger beep of looee ^ti|ihora baa ( roMema ti^ 
W« need not trance at the tbo^t of' th^ ‘poikw q kfd i iM pi ti , 
foe democ^ in my present piece' nteam' nothipl footjn 
mitty, lotwe, or rocti^qrical than tbe kBd 1 ^ kbw dqMnfk 
by Simon de Mpntfoiti or whoevereb9 k ^ and now kamni m 
over tbe world as the House ofCotamans. ia,twl MV 
and phantom of democfocy that codite. ue. H k. 

the question of adjvatiog ddr rule In buiie to paritHMi^ 
govcnmuint. 

Loro MonittV^AIMMNdl 


' h 



Tlw Comnde, 





The Pearl. 

Mr. Gup at THh Concehi ov A<>k 
{With apohgits to A?«' C. F Andrfws,) 


Had hefird auch a lot of the U. 1 ^. Exhibition so skilfully advertised 
b) His Honor and Murray that made up my mind to follow example 
of Hon. Members Council who had hied thiiher in response to the 
call of Duty, Voice of the Daughter of Gotl of Music and Dance, as the 
revised edition of Wordsworth has it But, ’twas all a hoax, An illusion, 
a demi-official nutya, the first cousin of ‘British India' and 
the gimd'Oei''e of the ‘ Indian Congress' I'liere aas no 

Exhibition, uiileas it was the exhibition of tlm L’oarl. 

Now, don’t mistake. Picture not to yourself a flimsy compromise 
with the naked truth that Maud Allan displayed to Mr. Asquith 
when ^ Podft ” asked her to lunch. For the draperies of the Pear! 
anweiied her like aa oyster, But it is true that what was exhibited 
was itself a eonademble quantity. Nature has cast the Pearl in 
a motild, and if the I>ocal Government converts her, as 

Ihtme Rumour whispers, into a limited Kabiruv company, there will 
T)ty*doQht be an unlimited number of shares. 


^ - Oqce a week^the Pearl appealed on+lie stage, and stepped m 

* between the Exhibition Cnranuttee and the Ixuiktupicy branch of His 
Majur-ty s Hi^ Oiirt of juduxtluru for ihu Provinces still called by 
' ' the Judiciary the N.*Wl P, although Lord MacDonnell and the 

plmdit managed betweed them long ago to cum err them into the 
Il^untted ProVinqos. 

Ail ma^s led lO Allahabad, and all tbe AllaliafMd roads led to 
the BHlV ***^ ‘ ^1; if did not end ^re. A'1 the lanes and In-e- 
y ' ^ .lanM W the £staibittol;i led to tbe tjbncert. which led—Heaven only 


/ hsarvaanther, H0)WocM{dpoor Gup escape in astremn of people 
, xudtiiil awayii eddyn^ and foammg, from the entrance gates to the 
' ' * of the Theitre -iduch trePf not closed, as in the case of the 


^ ' ,(bdtl^h 'drgin of pardble^ 

' , whdtadghC was there to meet the strainihg eyes of the 

A blooming liarlorre of Solah Topees, Punjabi turha&s, 
/' ^ Pbms^ bane beadfl, and Sari-covered heads, with an occa- 

! . ' %ad il4htiii^hi|t. ^ the^e ibeyad lower, it glided down the 
^ downy youthi rubbed pait the bristles of the 

^ dSht of deyhldphd maitiioodi or got stock in the bushy over- 

' 7 age. Sttaying W, it rerted on the varia^ 

'ii OBOtinont^ 4 Md|' ta h haoi r ^df dll the.^shktti 

and'lfVm'*!^ haim y«t^ be' deigned. AU 


cables, races, tribei, irligions, and philosophies were represented 
Thi-) was indeed the realisation of the visbns of political dreamen. 
This was truly a Federation of the World. Here was Mai^Und in 
Concert, and a triumphant vindication of the Brotherhood or\Maii, 
if not of the Fatherhood of God, or the Sisterhood of Woman. 

Who could scofT now, for the High Priest of the Provinoc, 
Pope and Emjieror in one, and even greater than these—for was he 
not the Lord Saheb Ir'mself ?—had g'vcn official dispensation. An 
unconfirmed repot t t.v(*n said that he was often behind the scenes, 
at least as a priiute gentleman, if not in his official capacity svith 
all the iiarapbertialia of the Star of India and ' His Honour.' 

Tile aroma of official sanctity pcrs'aded the Concert as holp 
incense pervades .a religious sanctum. Mumy, the Secretary, wai a 
fleetmg vision in loose flannels, dusting chairs and benches, and 
arranging the seats. Indeed the Pearl gratefully acknowledged 
he was all attentions. She hod even composed a song in his honour 
with a refrain something like tnis:— 

/CiHU Murrnv, kaurv Murray, ktsinr Munm. 

Nor was the nun-official element unrepresented. Editor of die 
local Leader justified leadership by lakiiig a leading part. Had 
spouted in Congress on .SwadPiihi, and condemned Bengal for dis* 
loyally to Swadeshi voa. Had taunted her wiih export of nw 
material to Europe and import of same as manufactured articles. 
In quoting figuics, had shocked audience by declaring that import 
of musical instruments, and chiefly gramophones, in Bengal, had 
increased by ii8 |)cr cent. Here was the chance to show at least 
lip loyalty in the raw material of gramophone records. 

Curtain went up, and so did the temperature of admiration 
But while the curtain remained at an unapproachable h^ht^ 
admiration came down several degrees below the North Pole. For 
was not the Pearl' It was only the Ustad with his Addle, and 
nobody cared a fiddlestick for the Ustad. Indeed he received moie 
exectatimts than the first of his fratemity, who is known m Moslem 
literature as Jj) or the first teacher, and is familiarly known to tbe 
English as the Devil Shouts of disapproval cut short the fiddling 
and the “ unhappy prologue to the swelling act of the Imparim 
theme ” was soon over. 

Iben came the observed of all observers, the Pearl without 
price, who wore—of course in addition to other thiqgl—the 
Ransom of Islam and many other creeds otn her ample penon. 
The temperature of admiration went up to Blood Heat, and the 




Tbe CcfflUlKie, 





ffd meroiqr tiuu htd been lying in tbe veini ot pelded ege 
mdied up to the heiqt end tbenee tb (iioe end eyes.r ftii.die 
Fcnrl wu^U nlent There me Only the eloquence of motion. 
Thie wae the andeot end dme-honoured nwtch^ die very name of 
which conjuree up in Exeter Hall warm efjdons pf Tophet. But 
of thif there wt* not even a bare pomibillty. No girl chaperoning 
her ingMUi mother, no wife eioortihg her baBhful hutband had 
reason to blush. For there was no lack of decorum, no hint of vice^ 
not the least suggestion of immorality. If not sublime, the nautck 
was next door to it. For it was truly ridiculoiuf A feminine Falstaff 
was exhibiting elephantine agility such as an^decent circus could show. 
There was no reason for the skies to burst ofihn, but the earth trembled 
for her safety. Here was an advertisement of some obesity reducer, 
labelled “ Before,’ pirouetting on the stage ; or a living illustration 
of Sandow’s exercises for a Psyche in search of her long lost figure. 
For the Pearl and Polairc are polaiie opposites. 'Fhe one re¬ 
presents the expansive East, while the other a typical of the 
narrow Waist. 

After tbe whirling of half-an-hour, the Pearl retired from the stage 
But if truth were told, she had no breath left to cool her porridge. 
After a modest interval, she re appeared, and her glorious singing 

gll into a trance as the mother's lullaby soothes a restive 
baby. Songs in all tongues of Hindustan were sung with an 
impartiality worthy of the Common Script Conference, and the Babel 
of many tongues was typical of an all-embracing Nationalism. 

But all things have an end, and when the Pearl ceased froin 
singing, the recording angels had some rest, llui not before the cheer 
that went up to the seventh heaven as the curtain went down, and the 
oystOr closed over the Pearl again Hands were clap^ied like feu Je 
yWon New Year’s Hay Parade. Bearded groups thunderpealed a 
“ Wab Wah " and " Sall-i-ala." The “ Jai ” “ Jai" of "he younger 
men reverberated like the boom of conuim in the mountain im>.s of 
Khyber, What Sir William Wedderbum sought so sedulously seemed 
to be accomplished here at the Sangam^ fur all creeds and castes 
ware united In the chorus of praise. And like an carnebi of the 
future, and hopeful symbol of glorious Nationalism, ruse above the 
din of united admiration the cry of Voting India " MAN OF 


A l^ocAL, GpvmjiEMT Bpaa|(i|, has bean bpld’ 

Wedverhampton decide what ibtf dpn^ vidi tba SOHib 
Stallbrdihire SiMll-pox Hospital, wUeb ima amcthd ant yakn 
ago ai a cost of 18,000, and has not bid a patient. It 
IS thought that a strong appeal to local patnotiain wil]‘ be 
recommended, calUng upon public spiriced nsidnes to acquire 
the requisite disease within a stated period. 


Bjwgu . " I wish you 'would try some alcohol on this coal 
and .see if you can get tbe spots out.” 

Mas. BtNoo: There isn't any alcohol left but you oilghi 
breathe on it." 

JuncK Willis, as reported in Ike Evening Newe 

*’ I don't wont to detract from the great works of Browningf 
but I never got any great advantage from reading his works.” 

Judge Willis may be at ease. He has not detracted from 
them 


“ Onr of these men, a Calabrian named Molta, went to his 
partner’s shop and tried to shoot him while he was engaged in 
shaving a customer. The bullet shaved the face of a boy who 
was waiting .”—EgypHan Gaeette. 

And very likely the lad had only dropped in for a hair-cut 


''Sail, Milner, suit tradesman, 6oi., drilling machine, 
704 ”— Aih't in “ Daily E\prexs'' 

The drilling machine should have been offered afterwards—to 
somebody else 

Thxv were di.scu8sing the eternal marriage question. 

\Ionifcji (lifter a jjaiise) : ** Well, there’s Charles Adams.” 
llAUr.HiKH "(Jharles Adams 1 ' He is old, he is ugly, he is 
mean, ne is a coward. Charle-s Adams > Why, he has nothing in the 
world to recommend him except his wealth.” 

Mothvk (softly) ” You forget his heart disease.” 


^lEATARAM I ” 




Petty Larteny. 

An occulist interviewed by the Mtrnr has been recoinmend- 
hig one to roll one's eyas round and round as a means of strength, 
ening the vision. The only difficulty, we imagine, u taking the 
Ofe ontand puttmg it back again, but no doubt this only reiiuires 
a piactioe 


" WaiTxa, waiter, I've swallowed a bone I ” 

The waiter hurried forward, loosened the dint.-'r. coilar, and 
buffeted him lustily cm the back. 

" Feel better, sir ? ’’ he inciuired, symiiathetically 
" Yes, thanks," replied the diner. But why the Uckens don’t 
you lake your bones out of yuur confounded niinre ? Bring ric 

my bill." 

The waiter apologised and depsrted, hut when he returned 
^th rite bill, the dmer notn ed that a shilling was marked up 
against “ Sundnex." 

** What's thts?” he demanded, an^^rily You've charged me 
a shilling too much I * 

^ "1 beg youf pardon, nr.” replied the waiter, deferentially 

** But chokm's ahextra. ” 

f - 

Aviation in England has received a sei-badE. Damages 
wore awEided last week to a gentleman who was injured at the 
and (ikrier Hotel, Kew Bridge, by a liyix« cork. 


MinimRK "And <iO, iiannders, you think that we mimsters 
should have largri salaries ? I am glad you have such a high 
opinion of UH. ’ 

Saonokms : “ Aye—wc see we wad get a belter class o’ men I ^ 


A Scotch student, supposed to be deficient ip judgment, was 
asked by a professor, in the course of his examination, how he would 
discover a foci 

'* By the iiuiwtinns he would Ask,” Was the prompt and highly 
suggestive re|)ly. * s 


" What are rhe Christian names of the young couple Mkl 
door?" 

" Wc won't be able to Aud out till next week. They^ie jusi 
been married, and he calls her Birdie and she calls him Pet ” 


YovNc. DocToa (bieathlessly): "1 am told that a gendemai^ 
who lives in this house lias broken a leg.” ^ - 

Rssidbnt ’ “ Yes. Are you a carpenter ? ”, ' ’ 

Young Doctor : " A carpenter ! No; I’m a suigeon. ^ ]i 

RRSii«iNT: "We want a carpenter, not a doctor. Ifa « srooto 
leg.” _ ‘ \ 

A SMALL boy was reciting in a geogrefiby qlass. iftib tsktber sMs 
trying to teach him the pointt the com|^ ^ \ 

She explained: " On your rSghi; k ^ hss^ yonr-Jbfblbe dqif, 
andinfrantqfyouit.theiiordi. Now stfiat ja bchbid.|0til r 

Tbe boy ktudied a mom^ tta pndcamlii^jiria 
faawMd:‘’tknewft. 1 (old 


sow mayt^viOfiMpain 
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UrtfiiMd wand edwMlop, in^ 
dlmoing^ punting, ud mo^ 
dkiacter tnanhy and phyaical 
cultore to the sons of noMemen. 
Highest references given and required. 
Ttrinsoa applicarim to "Onaota,'' 
e/e HtUiMger^ "Tua Comrade.^ 



Ttie'GoEfioeda 


A yoBiii ttJiMimaikii 1I.A., Ssb-Depn^ Col¬ 
lector, oT noble feimljp intende eo&tnating menlege 
■llieooe In dn Amilj of eome Rau, Zomlmler, 
Beniiter or high Govemmeiit oSeiel of Bcher or 
ep-conntiy. For p^’culen eomnunicate with 
A. & cA> Afemfer, “Thb Coheadb.'' as-e-i i. 


Wanted. 

An Accountant and Clerk for Central 

Pro^v^i^ ' if 

Ks. 8e. 

Apply, with details of qualifications 
to— 

Abbott Brothers, 

Drug, C.P. 


WANTED ATTUATION 

By e Secmul Clau Mechanical Engineer 
and graduate of the Aligarh College. 

For terms wnle to— 

AU AHMED KHAN, b a. (Alig ), 

Basti Danishuanoan, 

Jnllundkur City 





FOR SALE. 

VasTCOT lay Arab gelding, 8 yesrs, 
very quiot, ttahon go ne puin mny and ipcaal 
tiopper, oeriihed sound, boupt iast year for 
Ha doa Now for Ra. 5 ea Apply lo— 

Mr. Syed Mohnniinad tioab, 
4-^11. Raitf SHiKHooroai, BudaoM. 


Adveitiaeran educationist of ripe 
scholarship requires oost of Secretary 
to an enliifhtened Indian Nobleman. 
Willing to travel it necessaiy Apply 
to ** Senex,'* cjo Mtviagtr this paper. 
Highest references furnished. 


\ 

Modern 

Office 

Methods. 

The Vertical X 
Correspondence File. 
The Card Index. 
Loose Leaf Books 


Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

300, Bowbarar Street, Calcutta. 


Wanted. 

Second-hand MOTOR CAR 

IS H.-P. Not less than Double 
Cylinder. Must be m good working 
order. 

Atply to — 

Abbott Brothers, 

JhansL 





TO LET 



1 



it- - 1 







SECOND-HAND TRAM 
TRACK AND TRUCKS. 

10 MOw df il- Of I 4 >tb<« 34” Kioge 
iMdit 100 (both ndcs lippinK) tmcki 1 
I LoeoniolWfli, 15 II.'P. for the aema. 
Afffy in X clo Maufir, •*Coan4o." 
i«9, Rlpim Slnoti Cikotta. 


wanted 

CANVASSERS 

for Itrai lo:—MANAGERt 
**TIm CoBWAile,” 

109i Ripoo StrMt» CAIXUTTA. 


in MLNUA. mninu. anuNm tv 

Uh BMifoaUe'i Aim MUtm of Pllbh ll«> >• 
BATUVAUA'S TONIC PILLS wra Mirawi 
fataneiimi aia Gonnliuiioeal VwbMH, &«• •-!. 

■ATLIWALU '9 TOOTH POWDER li KiuiP 
Baaiqr nedt or Naiim aid EnfHib dni|i| mrL m 
UmDbdMidCferliM Add E. P< Ai. 4. 

RATLIWALU'S RINGWORM OINTMENT, Ai. 4. 
BOLD BPRRVWHERE eld ALSO BY Dr. H. L. 
EeiUmlh, WerS lahofhurj, IMv, BoMhejr 


To “ Old Boys ** 
and Others. 

An AUguh OHI B07 has been work¬ 
ing at Bombay endeavouring. to Wpply 
your wunta Can send you anytfahig 
from* pin lo a niatof-car at charier 
lalea than yod could boy diraut from 
Bombay. Will you not send a vial 
order to 

SYED MOHAMMAD 4b CO^ 

CoMMiwnMi Agtmin, 
ijyt Frue Roao^ Fort, BoinAr. 

f W u I 

IV * 

, V >' -v ^ 

' 

, '-I '» 


Mdilem 

CommiBsioii 


Agency. 


»* -«» —j 

AflTWIlMR^ nu 

Mofuisil customeri alwiys need thii^ 
purchasable in Pre&dency towns. By 
dealing with huge retail Anns they have 
to pay high prices. We can pur¬ 
chase the same things at a much lesser 
rate and su[^Iy them to our MoAissil 
clients 

S. H. H. BEDIL, 

Manaobi, Mcmlbh Commission AoaNcv, 
Roskan Builitngtt Btttaiis Road^ 
BOMBAY. 




W ANTED 

ENERGETIC AGENTS 

in nil diatri^ to piiah the tale 
of "The Comred^" For lenns 

ComraunicAto with the Menager, 
109p Ripon Streetp Calcnlla. 


A V V 

nnsMi 

EffKI®( 


.) 5 iS 5 S>r&\ 


IS ALWAYS 
PRODUCED • 

BY OUB • • 
COLOUR • • 

UME 8 HALF 
TOMB BLOCKS. 
ESPECIALLY 
BTHEri MTHB 
COHIMMYCF 
TASTEFUL 
TYPOGRAPWIf 

QSjmmmm 

I CROOKEDLANE 
CALCUTTA 
•CMDrOB MCaURO a lAIU. 



Kashmir Shop, 

K. SwfowUb Abdul Kludlk. 


Dealers In ShawlL SflkA Phnlkari, 
Skins, Old Porrian OupetL Mitmpur 
Carpets, Bokhua SozoieA Old Silk 
Embroideries, ^d Btanwaie^ New 
Brasiware, Woodwork, and all kindk 
of Fenian and Indian CuioL 


A vUl b 

OUR CALCUTTA SHOP, 
4. PARK STReST. 


Novdigr ol UMF Aia 


IBe MlalEtaie Qer^ ew|Ae(a in japb^ 
■Bd in weight hrif a tali, at IR^ inc h , 
JUvNamai, Jut issporud tom Egypt, ^ 
pnttj in dedpL St Rc. IHl eadi. 

1*1— Wotth, oontaintai the KsIsm end 
Duedsharif oe dhl, at Ra. pe seek. 
AOw*# Rtagwona Powder, the fasM 
■■igA Mi M of its liiiid, at As. 4 * 

Tke BaaBlae Naaiak-aale^aal 
St As. 4 a phUi- 

Tobehsdof-Ji. ARID AU KHAN, 
11-311. Muallw Store, MeMe P. 0 . 


THE PAPER 
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ADVERTISERS 

Per nlM w/ffy le MANAGER, 
"The CoMde.” 
lOBy^Ripoa Street, CALCUTTA.. 



Calcutta’ Genera] 
Printing Coiii|imiy 


THE EDINBURGH tUfS 


PRINTING rOR 
ADVERTISERS 


MODERN ' 
TYPOGRAMUCAL 
. nCSMEN ' 
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CottralB. 


; ADVERTISE! 

A PICE AND A HALF PER WORD. 


Have you anything to buy or sell or let on hire ? 
Have you a situation vacant? 

Do you ‘need a situation? 


IF SO 


fill in the form below and 
forward it for iniertion in 


THE COMRADE. 



1 


/o 

ip 


For 

Advertiser’s address must be added to and paid for as part of advertisement. 

Cost or Insbrtioii. 

wotdi 
' not more 
than 

One. 

Four. 

Thirteen. 

* * * 

Rs. As. 

Rs. As, 

Rs. Aa 

* « 

» 

* * * 




✓ 

* * * 




z 

* * * 

1 

1 


V 

* * * , 





* * * 





★ ♦ * 


1 


32 

★ ♦ A 

0 12 

2 12 

8 0 

♦ * ★ j 




m 

40 

1 

A * * , 

0 '5 

3 8 

10 0 

* A * 




# 

4« ■ 

AAA 

• 

1 2 

4 a 

12 0 


A A * 

/ 



1 


AAA 

,j . . 

* 5 

4 J 2 

14 0 

a A A .A 


A A A 

I 8 

5 8 

r6 0 


r Please fiM in the above form and forward it tvi/Jk remitiame to—] 

THE MANAGER OF "THE COMRADE," 




, , , 109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 

:^^leaeegive consecutive insertions to above advertisement for which 1 enclose 

Kfbnh (or am remitting per M. O.) Ra As. 

-AT- 


K 4 '1' ' ' 

f 1 r hPe 

P>i ’ . 

; 3 ■ > 







Address, 
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STOCK- . 

TAKINO 

IS NOW IN FULL SWING. 


SALE 



SOME OF THE REMARKABLE 
BARGAINS TO BE PICKED UP ’ 
DURING THE NEXT FEW DAYS ONLY. 


MAN-MAKING CLOTHES. 

Our " BmuII " Suite. MriIq ftom fine ixiol Holland 
Our *'Office ” Suite.— Mado frov hard wearing Holland 
Our ‘*Ch«llenfo’* Suite.— Made froin exceedingly good quality 
Our Ideel ** Suite.~ "^Same as above but of a superior qjality TuMar 
C e im eBore Tweed Suite. —In a range of 40 aclrct pattem 
Bleeched Mfhile Drill Suite.— Coat and Trousers only, Ra, 5-8 
Crech Su^to 


3 Suite for Ra. 
Complete Suit 1 . 
Complete Suit n 
Complete Suit 
Complete Suit n 
Superior quality u 


10 -& 

6 - 8 only. 
8-0 only, 

12-0 only. 
124) only. 

7- 8. 

04)eneh. 



jr—--- 

DISTINCTIVE UNES IN MEN’S WEARABLES. 

2,000 only Cawnpore White Twill Shiite 

An. 13-6 each. 

1^)00 I. White Mattoe Shiite,... 

•«• Re. 1-2 

1 300 pp Longdath N'eglige Shuts mth stiff cuffARa. 1-15 p. 

200 doi. Soft Mattce Collara 

— IP 3-0 p6r doa 

200 PI Soft Twill Collars 

II 34 ) II 

40 ,1 CashmoK Socks 

••• 5-6 

16 IP Cycling Hose 

PI 1-6 each. 

40 1. Imitation SiUc Socks ... 


50 ,« Coloured Cotton Socks 

. 34 ) per doa 

14)00 cmly Silk Woven Ties 

. 0-14 each. 

700 II Colton Wrtveii Ties ... 


40 doi. Hemstitched UandlttrdUdTs 

— •• 2-12 per doa 

2 II Cursuu Topises 

“• II 2-10 each. 

2 ,1 Curson Topees covered Red 

Felt. Ra 3 - 6 , 74 I. , 
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A Weekly |oumal. 


E^ted by Mohamed Ali. 


Stand upright, speak thy thought, declare 
The truth thou hast, that all may share. 
Be bold, proclaim it everywhere. 

They only live who dare * 


—Muiris 


Gilcutta: Saturday, March 4, 1911. 
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' Tm heart uf the Punjab is still (dive. Nay, the life of n generation 
ago has bow been quickened by more 
The Livng Heart.* educatiofti^l^d by the growing belief in its 
necessi^ jb the keen struggle for existence 
Lam wedi wo had sRld .thalwe only answer which tlie IJving 
' Hearts of the Punjab could ofw uith proprieiy to the narrow- 
aMtlded commenta of a I.AhofW htoslcm University 

0(0 ptove onee more by inutOTCPict gifts ihcii^ n^i to the 
till4"0f which Sir Syed i\hn‘ied gave them 

ihuijabwu not long^ giving that ahswer, and it has 
] ir proof was necessary, %at llie title given thirty years 

. fNfb never bettet dojMrvwd ¥1011 ttvday. From accounts that 
'^lieve: readied ua private oburces, we can picture to our 
gebM • sen of ttHhuauam iolli|K oe and carrying away all 
^ Wore h. The reception giyen 4 to H.H. The Aga Khan by 
','',0ii4h was itielf impaielleled- ^mAhe newly created record was 
lx , by the* people of, the Fd||^ The Lahore station platform 

lltMi idee'of a' ei(owitled nfl^eettng in England, ahd as 
alfefited’ftoA) jbw^in he and his party were 


lIHe idee of a' e^owded 
l^'lfighBeM aHgjfited'ftom 


'y'T.J 

t K^idt ,iiwdiBr t^hibudieo pi 
pnoehMuai £^ed \ 

TA'' * ' / .J 'N 

i, •pi(' 

•! ' V. K rl liS'fiV, (v . i,*L 


lAhora supply of flowers 
*of Lucknow and Agn were 
fiog a truly INinjold recep- 
ide d;A>sialfQn exceeded in 
hj 10 It traversed 

Tv*'/'-*"' ' i' 


a disianre of live or six miles, and pssed through more tluin fifty 
triumphal arches. The .streets were lined by crowds on Itolh sides. 
Women had vied with men in decorating the streets, which 
jircsented a unique appearance ^Vhen daylight failed, the work¬ 
men hail worked through the night, and when one artisan even 
.nore energetic than the rcji was told that he would be awarded a 
medal for Ins zeal, he answered, " 1 he only medal I want is our 
University ." Mussalmans in the load courts, offices and schools had 
been given a siiecial holiday, and so great was the rush that roads 
were blocked even so early as sunrise One hundred and fifty 
young Mussalmans of good family in uniform escorted the Aga Khan 
on horseback. Students from all colleges and schools followed on 
loot, waving the banners of their respective institutions. Several 
bands were playing ol ihur own arcord at diflTercnt places Sherbet 
and milk were being supplud to the I'asseri.by free uf cliarge. I'he 
prize distribution at the IsLinun College was followed by a Garden 
Party given by the Hon. Nawah Fateh Ali Khan Qazilbo&li. On the 
following day, the Moslem .sindcnls of laihurc presented .in address 
ol welcome to the Aga Khan, expressing in eloquent terms their 
gratitude for "making a living reality that grand idea which the genius 
uf Sir Syed crmceivc'd, and which up till now was nothing more than 
a beautiful dream.' In the afternoon of the asth the groat meeting 

look place, and it IS osti.nHlcd that more than Go,000 people were 
piesent. This mass of uicn lepiesenicd all classes and seels. The head 
of the QazdbaMi family pi csided Thu Hon. Mian Mohamed Shofi, 
that ptisomlicaiion of cneigy, "cad his report as Secretiiry of the Provin¬ 
cial ('ummittce, iu whirl) lie promised that his province would give 
three lakliN. Alter ihe speech of the Aga Klian, the promises of 
subscriptions were noted down, and thry exceeded four lakhs. Pii 
Syed Jamaat .Vli hu.s pledged himself to a contribution of two lakhs 
riun\ his disciples, and Kliwaya Kanialuddin has promised a lakh 
on behalf of tlie (Jadiain sect. K B. Sfaulvi Rahim Baksli, C J.E., 
Piesident of the ( nuncil of Regency of Bahaw’olpur, promised a 
Urge domstioii on belialf of the .Statu, subject to GnYeiitmenl 
approval, .ind anolhci on bulialf uf officials and subjects of tKS 
Slate. Nawnb Fateh .Ab Khan gave Ks. 30,000, ihe Hon, 
Mr, Justice Shah Din Rs. 6,000 and the Hun. Mian 
Mohamed Shafi Rs. 5,000, Smaller suliscnptions exceeded a 
lakh and a half, 'Hicse are unmistakeable signs ^f life, and H.M 
the Aga Khan confessed that the Living Hearts of tire PunjaU 
hod not only proved that they were alive, but also gave a ^w 
life to others. * 

This is a higher bid than that of Oudh, but we believe Bombay is 
going to outbid both. Well done, Punjab! Wake up, Bombay' 
















Wk am glad to leam that the Bojjibay Prendioncy 8oci»I Reform 
AssoCiitioti h«i taken slepa to check sdme of the 
Hie lieeDce and intempemnce of the Indian iiatunialia. 

Saiaraalia< l^runkennesa amoog certain claasea becoinea at 

ibis time almoat univenal, and lewdness of the 

r 

worst sort is'the consequence In this way, a feNlival connected 
with the Indian springtime and the vernal han’est, which would have 
been a natural occasion for the simple gaiety of an ngricultifial 
community, and for the earnest thanksgiving of a religious praple, 
has been converted into a series of orgies in which drunkenness is 
the substitute for genuine mirth, and hltl^ language takes the place 
of the prayers of gratefulness. These tltt matters in which, from 
very good motives, if not for equally good reasons, (Government 
cannot interfere. Wc, however, note with satisfaclion that the cxiri' 
science of educated Indians is now awakened and they ore ready to 
guide their more ignorant brethren, 'llie Bombay Social Reform 
Association has addressed a circular letter to all Ibiidu Clubs, 
Mandals and Samajes suggesting lines of action. The distribution 
of written orders by fHius will be a useful measure. So also will 
be the holding of meetings in temples and public halls, and the 
organisation of a bond ^ volunteers to persuade people to abstain 
from the ciislomary orgies All this, however, would be of little 
use unless another suggestion of the Association is adopted, 
and sports of a healthy and wholcjome nature arc organised os a 
rival attraction. We have no objection to Atrtam, bhnjani, tem- 
peranca songs and lectures, but we fear they would lack the essential 
gaiety of the occasion. These should be one of the features of 
the festival, but counter-attractions like athletic sports, wrestling 
matches and Indian games, some of them of a most useful character, 
besides being very entertaining, should form the major portion 
of the items of the Holi programme. We would also suggest the 
desirability of emphasising Ihe agricultural c1uirar.>cr of the 
festival, so that Mussalmans, who now keep aloof from it as 
a religious ceremony, may take a larger share in it as a harvsst- 
thanksgiving. Will not Mussulmans do lometliing to adapt 
their ceremonies also to the needs of the times ? Islam 
has few festivals, and they arc of a very sober and simple 
•charicter. But the tragedy of Karbala i.s commumoraced in 
most places os if it was an uccasio'.i for Joy and n.iith. 
In Bombay, liquor shops are closed right through the 'ashra 
by order of Government. One would think this was out of 
lespent for Moslem feelings, and highly appropiate for the 
celebration of an occasiun when the l^ophets grandson and 
his fismily were denied even a drop ol water from the 
Euphrates. But wo must confess to our shame that tire 
reaion for thii is wholly different. Mussulmans—yea, MussuIituu).s 
—used to get so hopelessly drunk on rliese occasions that total 
abstention had to be enforced during the on non-Moslems as 

srell. But not to he beaten by these tactics, the Mussulmans of 
Bombay now lay in a gpod stock of the forbidden jirce long bcfoic 
the 'Mhra, and are ks gloriously drunk os ever. Wq wonder which ia 
the sadder tragedyi '.he awful affidr of Karbala or the indulgence of 
the ibilowers of the Prophet in drink, which is baram'oa all occasions, 
and which should have been doubly harum during the first ten 
days of the Moharram. 


In our issue of s8th January, we wrote on the subject of" f rovincial- 
„ ism and the B^oslem University," that *‘if the 

^e Bombay Go\'emiiienl qf Bombay had been a shade 

cj^. ■ busier in providing Ibr Moslem education on 
the linos agraeable to the Moslems, even if 
^ly from Moslem*doaatioii8» than in formulating ideal schemes of 
Its own, .... the MRSHdoiaos of Western India would not have 
Igib to wait so long, for the first ppeat step in (lieir school education." 
We tefened then to the generous scheme qf the Hon. Mr. Faculbhoy 
Curirobhoy Ebcahim of Bombay, which was published early in igoy. 
We hid been infbnned on very good authority tbataietioD had 
‘been (Mbyed so long as the late Diiectoi of Public Insmctioo of 


Bombay had suggested to our philaq|livspic .cd quN t t ri q ^, 
alterations in his scheme, but timt the Jattei Bail DOt^hem eonvel^tf'' 
to the views of th. Selby. We now leain on the beat antiierity Ihtf 
Mr Faxulhhoy has never laid that schema bdbre the GovanuMot. 
We are informed that he was preparing one, but deferred it till the 
return of H.H. the Aga Khan from Europe last December, end htt 
now decided not to move until the question of the Moaletn Univt^ . 
aity is more advanced. This is indeed a wise step^ althod^ we 
under the impression that thiiigs had gone br beyond fee stage At 
which they now seem to be, for we bod ourselves seen even detailed 
courses of study for fee proposed school. We would now stmtiigfly' 
urge that the gift of 3 lakhs, which the Hon. Mr. FasuIbhoyAnd his 
lister intended to make to their co-religionists, should take the fiasin 
of a contribution to the Moslem University tn one shape or another. 
He is now himself a Trustee of the Aligarh College, and o^n 
exerciKe the needed control over the management of ita funds. We 
are, however, sorry tha*- the information, on which we reUed in 
making the remarks we have quoted, should have turned out 
unreliable, and unhesitatingly express our regret af im puting 
avoidable delay to the Bombay Government. That Government 
has always expressed deep sympathy with the Musnalmana of the 
Presidency. We would urge on them the desirability of utilising 
the good feeling that has been shown towards them for the improve¬ 
ment of the condition of Moslem education. M.H. the Niam mad^ 
a memorable remark in his speech at the banquet given at 
Hyderabad in honour of Lord Minto, that it was not enough to 
have sympathy for the people. It was also necessary to impress feem 
with the sympathy. We have no doubt that the action of H.E- Sir 
George Clarke in appealing the other day to the Mussalmans eff 
Bombay for collegiate and fema’e education will succeed in impress* 
ing oni them that the sympathy of his Government is os practical 
as it is sincere. 
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ff' ONR word is more responsible than another for a good deal of ill* 
feeling created between communities, it is efliriency. 
The Hon. Mr. S. Sinha could not have foigotten 
the reply of I <urd Curzon to advocates of a larger shore for Infeani in 
the administration of the country. Efficiency was the plea for 
refusing to redeem the pledges mode in the Queen’s Proclamatioa of 
1858. But that soothing word did not have the same effect on 
Indian politicians that Mesopotamia had on a certain old lady, iriio 
told her pastor that she ” found great support in diRt oomfortifele 
word." They have always urged, and urged rightly, that it is not Just 
to make one of the rival candidates for office judge the eompararive 
efficiency of the other But when a question of Hindu and Mussal- 
maii comes before our patriots, we are legaled with Iqfty poUicsi 
smitimeiits such as the Hon. Mr, Setalvad expressed at fee last 
Budget meeting of the Bombay Coundl, when he said tifere Cin 
be no ropresentarion of communities in the aduinistraiiob, and \ 
that efliriency should he the only critenmi. He and fenee wiio ’ 
think like him did not say what should be fee critask m ef 
efficiency, and who should judge it We know urliilft ba^enaill 
practice. 'Fhere is a persistent and abiding temptation to fife eb stlf 
in a man of one’s own religion and caste umAjatakatBle 
of merit, and the caste-matk thus beepmea the 
efficiency. The latest discovery of thia chaiacter is madwfo 
Punjab by the Hon. Member representiiig Bfenr. Mr, Sfeiha aipwS ' 
Governmenl if they were aware that tn parfuanoe of n ^ifeefer'- 
published by the Divisional Commander (Supply, and TtjpMqport' 
Corps), bihore, “ trained and e^efetat appetefehaa 
hands have beendiacharged Inditplac^ by OB ta ninaA feid !, 

men, on the alleged ground of adjust^ Claai dr ludSpc^ bdlcdfe * 
The Hon. Majw-GfnedU Gtpver,,C’^ 1 

clerk peafed to be (im|ili)y«8 oDj tltej^OgtebM Ijj^'dae pirif^; ; 
sSfe Noimdib(B( las^ 

in their p|acd»!» Hd addedtM 

ftttiiie raorulfeieift of tha'drinfel y R iii fe ii h fea d t ^ 

of fee Atitoy aaddbiwdidfecttkwdBk^.iB 
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{fM><tlled)i vtioiMpennittad to ftttendofflcei poMlyiii their o«n 
i o tererti^ hew no cbum to ipecul eonaidentioa.'' These aie the 
** tmined and eflklent apprentioes and other hands” in whose interests 
the Hon. Mr. SL Sinha put Us question. It would be interesting to 
know on whose judgment the questioner relied before giving 
vihe apprentioea a certificBte of training and efficienqr and condemiw 
ii^ those appointed in theic places as untrained and inefficient We 
wumder whether the standard of effidency was supplied to him by 
certain Post Oflke offidals of Eastern Bengal ag^tnst whom we as well 
I as other journals have been receiving numerous complaints. We 
avoided the subject for more than a month, as there is no doqjst that 
even the' airing of a just grievance of this character often leads to 
an of bitter feelings betwCen races and creeds, and for our 

^part, we consider one individual injustice to be less harmful to 
society as a whole than the bitterness resulting fWim efforts to redress 
tlie grievance. But things have gone much further in the 
office of the Fosunaster-General of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
iban in the case of the two "trained and efficient appren¬ 
tices "of the Punjab. Unless an enquiry is soon made into the 
dinainsls, appointments, degradations, promotions and transfers 
made at the suggestion of a Personal Assistant and a Superintendent 
■ of the Postmastet'Ceneral’s Office at Dacca, there is a danger of 
matters coming to a head, and the resignation of many Mussalman 
postal employes. Many tears were shed at the Partition of Bengal, 
wUehwas alleged to sepaiate brother from brother, and father from 
son. But if all that we heax about the grouping together of Calcutta 
men in the Fostmaster-Generars Office at Dacca be true, then the 
Partition seems to have made Dacca only a suburb of Calcutta. We 
* would advise the employtis in that office to have patience, and 
await the results of an enquiry by the Postmaster-General himself in 
the first instance, and if that is unavailing, by the Diracuir-Genetal 
of Post Offices. It would be a curious result it it is established 
'that the definition of efficiency manufaittured in the Punjab travelled 
not only as far as Behar, but reached Dacca also 


figures supplied by the Hon. Mr. Bjtler m really to the 
Hon. the Mahaiajadhimj of Burdwan sliould 
BiosMn Unw- gguBggjnuns, and specially 

of those who still think tiiat mixed Colleges 
havo sufficient attraction for their co-religionista 
Thf^pmcenhige of Moslem imdeigiBdoates in the Colleges (excluding 
in Native States) affiliatod to the Ura'versities of Madras, 
Bombay and CaJcuita, is rey, 3’9 and 6*6 respectively. In the 
Pttitiab it is si;fi; but In that Frovinoe the Mussalmans are about 
53 IWT cent, of the total population. Much hasbeen done by the Islamia 
^Colle gfl at lahore^ and more will be done now " by the first bom 
<lf the Moslem Univertity ^t Aligarh " But it is the College at 
Ali^h itself that is rhsponti ble for the eaoellent figures of the 
'' Aitshalfrf UiaivCfBf^, whsiSe the percentage of Moslem undtf- 
graduates is as'g as agmrut 14 Mussalmans per cent of the total 
population of the Province. AU the lame^ the Punkib has a strong 
• g ~~i t at Aligmhi ud BO have Behar and Ben^L A year and 
a haN agOd'hCn the Trustees submitted a representation to the 
tOansnimm of IndWi they gave figures which riiowrd that out of 
.4 ct 789 students then .at A^garh, the United Provinces bad 
' iSHt nivfjy ^ or 4 fi per cent., while the Punjab had sent 130 or t 6 
*ptr cent, Bei^ and' Behar 9 s or 11 per cent., Eaiteni Bengal and 
■sfUMai 3 a» HydBrabad(Daeca») 58 »end there was not a single Province 
.-of that was Similarly, out of a toud amount of 

.Bn ia,idoo spent in 1907-1908 on stipends to poor students, 
^'di^ee in the United Provinces received only half, and the rest 
/nes <tfstribilted pm the otlrer Provinces more or less in 
^ ystjOgf ri Ofi to the number oi students sent by them. In view <rf 
^ ' *r ri» Btie e of the College #ere folly justified in 
> tile ImpciUGoeenunein and Loeal GcnrainnientB other thmx 

United Provinces to cqntfibota panls-tiMid like the 
- ,jl^l 4 eeiniMidJ)f.drel^ The HOik fi^John Howetthad 

eida&iBth^ pii^ ^proprietyedk fin 


SQCh support, and the ^vemment of India reoqgmsed thn 

contention ^ Aligarh to be an institution rendfiring great educational 
services to all Provinces of India to be "to a great extent correct’' 
But the Imperial Government could not make any giant-in-aid to 
the College from Imperial funds on account of the financial depres¬ 
sion of 1910-11. That depression is now happily removed^ Bad 
Aligark cai* longer be put off with propriety from sharing io 
B surplus of 3)fi miUions. We trust the Patron of the College^ Sir 
John Hewett, will not fail to press the claims of his Province and 
of the great institution under his official patronage when the almoner 
of the Government of India is throwing away tens of lakhs to other 
Provinces and for other projects. 

Thb anarchist is, unfortunately, still with us, and there seems to bo 
no probability of anarchism being rooted 
The Outrages. out of the country at an early date. Humaa 
nature being what it is, it is no wonder that 
public attention is directed to the possible remedies only wfaea 
some ghastly tragedy shocks us. But a time like that is clearly 
the worst for calm and dispassionate reasoning. We believo it ia 
a rare sight to bi% an Elnglish constable running ; for the authorities 
regard a cool head as far more necessary in a policeman than a 
Outer pace. This applies to the detection of crime all the world 
over, specially when the crime is of such a character as the outugea 
perpetrated in .Sikdar Hagan and Dalhou-sie Sfjuare. For our par^ 
we have no desire to be quite as dogmatic as some of our oontem-' 
poraries in suggesting infallible remedies ; but we must oonfoss we 
strongly feel that no clunge is necessary in the laws already passed 
to meet on abnormal situation. The arm of the law is long enough 
and strong enough. We have to strengthen the more scientific and 
intelligent element in our police force, men who would patiently 
take up each due as it comes to them, and add up evidence bit by 
bit after fully silting it. Lucky flukes often pass for brilliance^ but 
no merely lucky detective could show a long record of success. It 
is the tortoise chat wins the race. 'Fhe people, too, owe a duty j but 
we have no rttstm to believe chat they shrink from doing it from 
disloyal motives. It is absurd to ask them to produce the crimmaL 
Nay, It is to libel them as the accomplices of the criminaL If 
they shrnk from coming forward to help in the inquiry, the reason* 
is partly the fear that the helper may himself become the suspect, 
and partly the lack of a keen public as distinct from a private Con- 
saoiee. But the educated classes now realize that the anardiist 
is no more throwing bombs ai: the foreign official but ainiiqg a 
severe blow against their own liberties. The recnidesoenoe of 
anarchy at this particular moment car. mean nothipg else. We 
therefore hope and belibve that it will brace people up to risk 
something in defence of their liberties, even the risk of pplMw 
suspicion. _ 

Vetfse. 

To- 

The light of the moon to thy splendour is weak. 

The rose is eclipsed by the bloom of thy cheek. 

Thy ways are so charming, thy manner so meek. 

Oh, stay dearest maid, for with thee would I speak. 

I have sought thee when waking, in sleep still 1 seek^ 
My strength is fast melting, my soul graweth weako 
Then stay, 1 beseech thee, one moment bespeak 
For a vow in thine ear, for one kiss on thy cheek. 

The form that 1 cherish^the maid 1 acjpre, 

Has passed from my gaze. , I shall see her no more, * 
My soul’s like a bark sinking fast in the sea, 4 
1 scan the dark waters, for one glimpse of thee * 
No break in the tempest, no hope from the wave, 

I've loved: 1 have lost thee: let the sea be my grave. 

Ebmuna R Ono. 



Comrade. 


The Hon. the Finance Member roee to addren the 
Coutidl on the lat instant in a much more cheerAil mood than 
lie could experience last year. The sHOcess or his “gamble in 
van*' had given him an optimism that he lacked on the last 
occasion, and the “ gamble in opium ’’^nd brought him a windidi 
ivith which he could afford to talk of reducing capital liabilities, 
easing interest charges, and strengthening the national credit, 
SBid to dole out largess on a grand scale for education and 
aaoitaiion. An Imperial surplus of 3M millions is indeed sufficient 
to raise the splnta of any Finance Minister. But as neuly 
3 millions of this were clearly due to a wmdfall not likely to 
occur again, the Mon. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson refused to 
dispense with the “additional strength” which the new taxes 
impoBed last year had bTdu|;ht to the resources of the Government. 

He has,' however, seen his way to reduce the tobacco duty 
by a third ; but as he is careful to explain, this financial measure 
is decided upon solely in the interests of incrcuhing revenue. 
The sudden rise in the tobacco tax had dislocated the import 
tradoi Moreover, those forms of the industry in India which 
depend on an admixture of the foreign with the indigenous 
leaf, had been hard hit by the new tax. It is now hoped that the 
difficulty will be removed to a certain extent, and the maximum 
of revenue will result with the minimum of hardship. On this 
aasumption, the yield of the duty has been raised in the Budget 
ft>r the coming year by about 5 lakhs. The Finance Member 
had counted on a yield of 63 lakhs from tobacco, but the revised 
estimates show that ho has hern nonplussed by the cheap 
cigaveBea, the yield being little over ag lakba Ibe estimate 
of 34 lakhs for the next year is, therefore, a much more cautious 
one^ and it is probable that the pendulum would now swing with 
equal rapidity in the right direction. 

■ The silver duty has, on tho other hand, more than realized 
the eqwetations of Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, having gone up from 
n more of his budget estimate to over ifi croies in the revised 
flgOfH. Whether this tax is as “ inoffensive" an auxiliary to the 
geuenl resources as il has proved “poweiftil,” isopen to doubt. 
At any rate, judgment must be resened for the present, and we 
should await the opmiona of the trade, and specially of the textile 
industry of Bombay w ably represented in the Impcnal Council. 

The budget estimate of reedpts from sale of Bengal Opium 
was a modest 6*57 croies. It was arrived at by estimating the sale 
price at Rs. 1,750 per chest. Opfum experts, who also happened to be 
interested in the dropping of the proposed silver lax, bod challenged 
this estimate; but the'Finance Meniber was firm. The result is 
that in the revised estimates the rate per chest is Rsi 3,9x5, and 
the resultant revenue no leas than 10*98 crores. An excess of 
nwiy aH crorea may be a fortunate windfall, but it is poor 
estimating. No doubt that the depression from wbkh the coontiy 
was sufferif^ last year demanded duitions estimating. Bui it also 
deduuided in an equal, or, we should think, in a grater degree 
^ehntioua expenditure. How Su the latter demand was satisbcforily 
mm cun be judged from the Bet the budgeted expenditura 
wiu 757 milUon sturting agamsr the actual expraditure of 73 milHou 
in the previooa year. At any rste^ there waa no need to call 
in the ouxiliaim when the regular forces of opium muld be 
. counted iipoa It is customniy to cross a river when we come to it 
l^ut the Ftnanco Member first conjectures a luiduiig strom and then 
Kthrows a substantial bridge across it That is, however, ancKot 
history to^lay. The question for immediate considereiion is, whether 
the Finance Member is justified in using the surplus aocntingtlirough 
Ibw estimates of opium revsnue in diachaif^ debts. Aa the inciSaie 
'’dsmbo^feeuirinB it would cleaily be unwise to increase Tsenrring 



The Boclget. 


opanffitore ualex «qf BMt. ! 

■uddsninffittMmvtatmmMddind^lm'UtoMlf iqisiff 
or Bsaitation to a larger extant dia& has beibalkctol to Ihedrtfifeuf ' f: 

Flnanee Bdemher. We would be surprised i n deed if sidyomtoi eff 
these two necessities of India do not demand n huger tome of toe 
laigesi when the budget is discoseed nest week. AtfsgpMSftoei 
principle of standudising the o|»am revenue according to a dknki^ 
ishing hypothetical scale, and using any surplus on senioei kit 
which the ordinary revenue of the year would not be avtooble^ we oio 
at one with the Fuuuice Member. We also appieciaie his dean to 
Bubori^inato financial to ethical considentions in deoliiigjmUi the 
opium revenue, and our compatriots must be gratefhl to him fbr Bis 
transparently sincere remato, that they are a sensitJve and lympa* 
thetic race inspired by lofty ideals. But when India does not shiiiifc 
from bearing her share of the burden, “ since it will contribute 
to the uplifting of a sister luUion,*' it is legitimate to ask tiiat tf 
China still cherishes the evil so much that it ia ready to pay 
more than double the ordinary rate per chest of opium, the 
price of the vice should go to cleanse India and educate her 
children. The improvement of national credit is laudable 
but we have bitter memories of the uses to which that credit is put, 
and would prefer a more direct return of our lacrifloe. 

Out of the ordinary surplus not due to optum, which exceeds p 
million, even after waiving the right of the Imperial Government to its 
lull proportion of income from Land Revenue, vaiying oHotinenta 
are mode to Burma, Eastern Bengal, the Punjab, Madras and 
Bombay. We congratulate Bombay on its good fortune in running 
away with a third of a nullion steriing for its Improvement Trust, • 

But the other province will not be so sincere in their 

tions, and we know that the United Provinces can do with a good 

deal of money Just at present 

Turning to the provision fm the next year, the 
revenue is j£Ti,gtit6oo and the Expenditure (after Provincial adjust 
ments) ia £n, 183,800. The surplus of ^£743,800 ia subdivided uto* 
ordinary ^£563,400 and special from opium ^i8o^400b This 
would have been still greater if the Finance Mtoabet had not to 
provide nearly a million for the Royal visit, and tho 
conwntration at Delhi. No loyal subject of His Blajesty would. ' 
grudge this humble coutribution of India fot so historic and unique- 
on event. But it is questionable whether the expenditan of half 
a crore on an extraordinary ocmeentiation of troops at DeU is 
equally justifiable. Our army is tnaintained fbr much nUiio use¬ 
ful {jurpose than ceremonial parades, and our King needt no halp 
of scarlet unifonn and burnished steel when he is in the ntidst of bii 
own people. Far from improving theoixBsion, military 
wefear, would spoil the symbolic chaiaeter of the Royal visit Brituh 
bayonets are a necessity for the reign of law. * But tbeyrao aho a^ . 
necessary evil, and should not be mode to obtrude on an 
Of such unique signiAcance. What needs display is Bfl|^anff^. 
greatness in the arts of peace and not her glory in wa^. 


Nailing the Liei ■ f 

The How. Sveo’Ali Jmsm, as we said in our last itoNl'Kfflild' : 
one “falsa and foul libel ” in his speech at the public dtoMr|bm fo 
him at the Town Hall, and we eapressed a hope tl^ It utto nolir 
past resurrection. The only mvf to deal wit£ such oahimnieii j^to ^ 
nail the lie to the counter, and in using stnitofi *nd 
hag language he did a service not only to. the CtoemnieiillMr iafii^ ' . 
but also to the people «hom he in ESEKi^ way fapiMBnta. , "t 

But he himself hM not been spaaed by tlwljbelieri and h ^ ^ 

not do to neglect “ the false and fifayi.” tu whkh-liia wua>atibj|ei..i' 
ed during the Reform. Sehcnieoodtaoifo^. ato^' toM ' ^ T 


Dothiagtoquld be said dr written toeuldl. 

diitosilotts. Bto .tome are «onmimtto4ntolti^«|ito 

a eah ond'tofk of them'totoM Inieih 

thought Ifoe him on the qirastitm , 

hisvrhMMreed Lit#. 

' . * ‘ ' ’* '-r J• **s>' 1'''"' '(SV 
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!fPp*'\'^?"v-7 /Av'^‘f''^' ''^ ’''' ''% 

' HfiHUKd t«|akirit«i ^Utit oir - liiln' 

,*h>^ ^ Hori. Mt, AJi 
itoifcaBd abim lO a Minbler of the Crawoi and for 
’ ; ittaM paitf poliifoi and he ait polei aMindar. He leay 

^ fom teeovioiy or Ite laajr have beea righl, in this or that particular, 
aa a kadff of the Moalein community; but that chapter ia now 
ud no purpoie can be lerved by referring to his opinioni 
of frrf ymia ago when he was bound to consider certain questions 
frofn a point of view different from that of a Minister of the 
Crown. Notwithstanding this, some Anglo-Indian Journals still 
pOTsjrt in alluding to those opinions, and the pity of it is th^ even 
at that jdi^ wofriUy misrepresent hinn 

The PSoruer spared no pains at first to oppose the succession 
of an Indian to the vacancy created by the resignation of Mr. Sinha. 
With remaikable ingenuity, it read into Lord Mintons speech at the 
United Service Club, when his lordship said that he had always argued 
that “ appointments to the Viceroy’s Council should be made only 
on grounds of efficiency in addition to general qualifications for 
high office,” a meaning which Lord Minto very soon repudiated by 
his appointment of Mr. All Imam. The PiiMter wished the world 
to know rh** Lord Minto had wished to elucidate his position in 
this matter befauie his words “ were meant for Horae os well as 
Indian consumption,", and he would be no party to the appointment 
o?ab as Mr. Sinha's successor This laboured interpretation 

was ruthlessly brushed away by the Viceroy, who showed ihat he meant 
Ids remarks for the consumption of those whom he was directly 
and that in appointing anodier Indian to his Council ho 
bad argued in exactly the same manner as he had done before. This 
* was evidently too much foi our Allahabad contemporary. It iidiculed 
the Secretary of State as well aa the Viceroy; and in trying to beat the 
offending new Law Member, whose only enme was ‘'efficiency ' and 
the possesiiOD of “general quahheations for highoffice," the IHoneer 
discovered the right stick in his views on Moslem repiesentation. 

The Law Member has succeeded ui a remarkably short 
in winning golden opinions of all parties, and the due results 
prognostiGated by some oracles of Anglo-Indian journaUsm have 
not come about. The Hindus are no less pleased with his 
impartiahty than the Mussalmans; and the Government has 
secured a tower of strength, while the “microscopic minority" 
has found in him a powerfril advocate as well as a sound mentor. 
It i% only di<t Cassandroa that are disconsolate and doleful. 
But it is foruiuate that to our knowfedgo they are very 
few, and against the large credit side of the account after 
'.jtbe Law Member’s Town Hall speech, there it only the dissent of 
the Mkttriu Tmn that has to be debited. 

^ 'k Our coutempoiary hoi fallen into the same m-suke 

M the /Ibsssir, sad shms with it the pit of a hmg-lived error. I'he 
Imes uyi dmttfae Uw Member “ is ogamst thu prmnple 
erf* irn p"*** electorafeM." ^eU, we have no means of knowing wbat 
Mr. AU Imam now think* of separate electorates. The seal of office 
b new on his bps, and the journahstic stetbesoope yet to be 
iiivjfoled hiblth could indicate the working id* official hearts. In 
tact, ovin doubt the existence of that organ in the official 
' i ajdathffi)’ Alltbat we know b that the Government of India, m which, 
to the Mr. puf^ our Aivofous and irresponsible 
he has foe Mosleiii dowager’s a Anna share in the Rupee, 
bai nncbtnpromisio^ pronounced iu fovoor of separate electorates 
> ' only a mmfo ago. Vfe also know that in his freer days Mr. Ah 
r Imani was fok fbat'MuiaalAiaa to condemn the creation of mixed 
. colleges suggested ^ Lord Morley, and that it was from 

/ 'hbeleeripToaonncibttent as Presn^nt of the first real sessiqn of 
jIbV peagpe at ^rfrsar that foe Musaolmans took thdr 


. ^^^%fo]tlladiaaeodt«n|H^y bM a reputation for correct knm 

efot^ifoi ind ve dp) not foinfc it can afford to risk it 
namn mevily for bm^ its Judgment 
L^f^Vuttber. We ^ some vemaoilar 
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papas did gjve the impression tha( Mr., Ali Imi^ was against sepanto 
electorates, whatsoever the motive^ it was a toggestfon^ ftbe* 
hood. In Octoba 1909, however, whoi the Right Honorable 
Mr. Amir All’s scheme of Moslem representation sent to the India 
Office was published iu India, a letta appeared in foe TViffar t/"IhiUa 
and the simultaneously, and g^vefoelie direct to all such 

assertions. For it published the schemes of Mr. All Imam and 
Mr. Amir Ali m parallel columns, and clearly showed that Mr. Ali 
Imam, while asking for the some number of seats for foe Mussalmans 
through their separate electorates as Mr. Amir Ali had done, bad 
also asked for the participation of the Mussalmans in the mbed 
electorates. As the Pionect and the Madras Times ore still muled 
by buy rumours sedulously circulated at a time when Mr. Ali Imam 
was not in India and could not contradict them, we re-publish the 
two schemes for their information— 




Mr, AU Imndt ttktmt, 

(a) Tl»t the MnhaminiulMi should 
lave no less than 6 seati nllottFd to 
them to be filled m by purtlr MuAam- 
vMdbn ilK'ora/ei so that at leiust one 
repiesenlaUve of that community from 
every one uf thi. larger Provinces o 
Ikimbay, Madras, Itangal, East Bengal, 
the Unileil I'rovinceH and the Punjab 
should always have a plncc in the 
Imperial Couned. 

(A) That out of the la reprewntatives 
to he eUcted by thi* uon official members 
uT the Legislative Councils of Uic six 
Pinvinces mentioned above, at leas' two, 
one from the Punjab and the clher from 
East Bengal, should be returnable in 
view of the prepondcranee of Moslem 
population in these two provinces, on 
the strength of an alisolute mnjonly of 
Muhammadan votes over non-Moslem 
votes 

h) Tliat out of th= 7 representatives 
to be elected by the landholders of the 
6 Provinces mentioned above, and the 
Centnl Provinces, at least two, one from 
the Punjab and the other from Bombay, 
should ba rclumalile lu vww of the 
preponderance of Muhammadan landed in¬ 
terests in ihesc Proi inces, on the strength 

on absolute majority of Muhammacian 
rotes oiX‘r non Moslem votev. 

(if) Tliat ciqisidenng Ihc represents- 
lion from among the landhnhlurs of the 
Punjih and Bombay by mixed electorates 
is calculated to Ica/c the Hindu landlords 
of these two Provinces in n permanent 
r.'unority, and that similarly huch represen- 
tatioii IS calculotetl to leave tlic Muham¬ 
madan laodlordi in East Bengal and the 
f/nited Provinces in a like permanent 
minority, and tliai inaunuch os the suaa 
relalKH^ of luadlordB in these four pfovin- 
ees Dccesvitate tlie re^iresentalion to be 
on A more liarmonious basis, the two seals 
retuinable by Muhammadans may be so 
offongod os to be token m rotation by the 
landlords of the (our Provinces of the 
Punjab, Bombay, East Bengal, and ttie 
United Provmces. 

(s) That in view of the positioD 
and populalum of the North-Westmi 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan, at 
least one seat ihoaid go Iqr nominatioa 
to a Kpresentativc Muhammadan of these 
Frevinces. 

(/) That where the system of mind 
eleeforatti ii mnoduced the principle of 
cnDBladve voting should be enforced. 


Mr. Amir Adt rrinrsf. 

(o) Six of these seats should 
reprSient the Giiurat Muitutmam 
Cmnmmmiy by on tUaeraU framed 
far th» purfQH in the 6 Provmces 
wluch sre regordetl as ripe br the 
larger application of the elective 
system, vfa, the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, the two Bengala, Bombay 
and Madma 

(6) Nil 


(r) Two seats should represent 
the Muhaminaden land-owning classes. 


(V) Till, constituencies should 
consLst of the general Muhammadan 
cleclora'e so that the landowners 
returned might keep in touch with 
the Mussalman Lommiinity and not 
be entirely divorced from iL 


(<) One to re^csent die Frontier 
Province and Baluchislan exclusively 
inhabited by a Muhammadan pepula> 
Hon. * 


/ 
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*1116 Conttttle. 



Froitt anq w ii in it i oD oC the t#o idiames placed iait convenient 
>»tHpoitloii it «rH\ be dear whether Mr. Al[ Imam ever opposed 
the creation of. sepuale electomtea for the Muaaaloians. If his 
scheme is in opposition to such electorates, as the Madras Tirnss 
and the Ptnmsr think, then words have lost their old meaning 
and signUlcanoe. 

How far Mr. Ali Imam’s views were opposed to “ the orthodox 
views of the Moslem League " [is ihardly >rorth discussing to-day. 
The Behar, Bombay, and Madras fjeagupi, at any rate, fully shared 
them. Even in the Punjab, a pmmirjpnt Moslem politician had 
joined at Amritsar in condemning the scheme of Ijord Morley, 
and had said that he “ gladly recognised that the scheme formu¬ 
lated by Ifis Excellency the Governor-General in Council (and Mr. 
Ali Imam was all through a supporter of Lord Minto’s scheme) 
after due consideration of local circumstances and based upon 
local knowledge of the political conditions prevailing in this 
country, provided far better reprasentation on proper lines." If 
the All-fndia Moslem League showed any vacillation, it was only 
temporary. Collectively, and through its President, the I.cague 
has thankfully accepted the present arrangements which do not 
diller materially from those proposed by Mr. Ah Imam. His 
Highness the Aga Khan lost no time in showing clear approval 
of the reforms as finally sanctioned. Mr. Ali Imam had only 
differed from Mr Amir AU in desiring to secure to the Mussalmans 
the benefits of participation in mixed electorates, in addition to 
tha seats desired by both through separate Moslem electorates. On 
this question the Aga Khan shared the views of Mr. Ali Imam, 
and wrote to the Ti'/nes of London ;—" I rejoice tlmt the 
arrangements made introduce the principle of Moslem participation 
In tha general elections. My public declarations throughout have 
shown that while 1 regard separate Moslem electorates as a very 
real necessity of existing conditions, 1 look forward to a time when 
, the various sections of the Indian populaLon will be n united 
people of one nationality. Though the Mussolmans cannot hope 
to win more than a seat or two at best, they will welcome the 
opportunities for association with other communities that will be 
pioirtded in genoial electorates. It is both our bounden duty and 
our privilege to live and work with the Hindus and other Indian 
races as loyal subjects of the Imperial Crown. . . For my own 
part, I shall feel that any contribution I may make, or have made, 
to this end will constitute the greatest service it has eve)- 
been my lot to render to my community." 

It is an irony of fate that it was only for expresring identity 
sentiments that sopie^Mahomedan journals called Mr. AU Imam 
*'a traitor to his community." The title was bideed ps-rchased but 
too cheaply, and it must have satisfied Mr. Ali Imam to find another 
distinguished Mnssalman like the Aga Khan bidding for its poates- 
lion in the open market, lliose days are happily gone, and we 
most not rake up old memories of Cactionahess and misundar- 
«standings. But when responsible journala like the Moiras Tlnme 
raaoit to the dissemination of idle and maUaoua nimours when 
it serves some parry purpose, we ‘beUeve it is best to nail the lie 
‘ to the counter. With true statesmanship Mr. Ali Imam had provided, 
in his political praer, not only for the needs of the moment 
but also for the ambitions of the future, a scheme accepted irtmle- 
himrtedly by a just Govamment- Now that he is a mmnbm 
^of that Government himself, we have not the slightest doubt 
that he would do the same both as servant of the Imperial Crown, and 
ai a representative of the microscopic minoii^ ” in which Huadns 
vie with fttussahnaas in honouring hiiBi the carping criticism pf 
our costtempomry notwithstanding. 



Behind the Veil. 


My dear Comrade, 


Thursday, February ijrd. 


If I awing for it, I must tell you my adventures and experiences 
of this afternoon. An opportunity that a man gets once in a life¬ 
time occurred to me, and 1 should be a dolt,‘a fool, an idiot if,,! 
didn’t make the most of it. For the benefit of nMukind in the 
future, I had belter not tell you how 1 came to be there—for if 
they once find out, the precautions will be redoubled. To exonerate 
myself in the eyes of the fair ones, I had better say at Ibe very 
start that my knowledge was gained purely by accidenL Fate ' 
arranged matters for me, and if any of them had been In mj 
position, would they have hesitated to take full advantage of' the 
situation ? 

Yoiii curiosity is being excited to 'the highest pitch, my dear 
Comrade, I am sure, but I am striving to find words to give you 
ait adequate description of the beauties, the splendours I saw before 
me, and yet not to lift the purAsk (by Jnve, I nearly let out the 
secret), I mean the curtain that veils the secrets I am about to 
betray. 

Picture t:i youiself the Museum—the Art Section—for once 
worthy of its name. Benares sarees, sparkling jewels, not hiitq; 
in dull array in showcases, but enhanced in beauty by sparkling 
eyes, raven tresses, rounded forms. 


If 1 gazed long and eageriy, it was not firom any vu^ 
curiosity, but with a purely academic interest. All the oppoituiniiea 
we poor msn ever have, of even trying to divine the mjgteries 
that lie behind the purdah, are gamed from the few specinMna we 
see in our daily lives, and 1 might as welTii try and co o ilnict a 
Clara Vere da Vere from 'Afiet on ’Ampstead 'Eath, as fmagime 
the grace, the delicacy, tlie beauty before my eyes, from Mfiliia ffra 
memsahiFs ayah. 


When my dazzled eyes had somewhat rooovared cheif npcual 
virion, I noticed a number of my own foircompxtriotagaanngit; 
the crowd. How charnrinib 1 thought, to see UpUqgM Vnei lUkiled 
to ace Eaat and West meet at ksL 


A c e pi c scp t i rive of each strolled past in Aoni of moi! 
stoi^ied for a moment, and I overbeaid a HMgment of thgir. pttr- .' 
veisatioD. 1 was about to stop my earib 1>ql I caught Ibf MIda, ‘ 
"beaatifot tas,” ind I concluded then was no harti fa HiHninif* ; 

*^Whai beautiful diem yon WflW.wcarf. . 

a pratliy pendant !*'said Indiana. • . < % ^ 


"Yes.my dtar," answered Brftanah^ -^botymnansta^ inipd; 
my telling ywu that amongit at.ifiV''M epMUaged veiy'gobd 
fatn la malto personal remoiha,^ ,• 

^Good fbrm>*'>^waied. ImHyis^ dm 
wumstJ^ ahn^ talke ni ne tihkk 1 thohgb'^/jthet' 
ptnper .ddet ^ _tW' 


ilea^. 




'■i! 
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The G>inncle. 


Another group came past me. What profound problems were 
they djsciu^? 

One of the ladiM wore an earnest look. A sola topee 
tsowned her head, and a hobble skirt impeded her limbs. In her 
hand she carried a bundle of papera 

** tt is such a pleasure to meet you, my dear sister; but I 
oannol )et this opportunity pass of telling you where the true light 
lies. How can you persist in following the blind idolatrous faith 
that the ignorant heathen have tau^t you. Come to us, dear 
child " .They passed on once more. 

A group of Englishwomen came in view. “ What % bore 
these parties are—I’ve had^enough—let’s clear olT." 

The clock struck the hour —1 must have dozed off,—for the 
next thing I heard was the voice of an attendant giving orders to 
dose the place. 

1 beat a hasty exit, reflecting deeply on parties in general, 
purdah parties in particular, and speculating to the precise 
amount of friendly interest promoted by them. 1 am still wonder¬ 
ing and have anived at no satisfactory conclusiun. 1 wonder 
when we go to the Zoo and stare at the animals how much 
friendher they feel towards us. 1 suppose they must, or I am sure 
the hurra auiusahjds would not have adopted this standard. 
Or was it more reminiscent of a chanty school feast ? You 
mix in high society, and are the comrade of all, and can answer 
these questions more satisfactorilv than a mere 

pRKPiNo Tom 


Female Education. 

To THE Editor of “The Comrade ’’ 

Sir, 

I HEG to thank you for publishing my last! letter m y^ur widely 
circttlEted journal. I shall be highly obliged if you will kindly 
publish this letter also. 

In that letter, I did not say cleaxly, that I required no monetary 
help ftom the general public. My annaal income being very small, 
1 would necessarily ask the Government to help me with a suitable 
liftnthly allowance. 

^ll 1 want my Indian brethren to do is that they should send 
their girls to me, and make necesnry amuigements for conducting 
the school successfully- Even five or she giits will do for the present 
to itait with. The guardians of the girls will kindly arrange for tlieir 
conv^ncfl^ till 1 get an allovrance from the Govemnient. 

Gentlemen desirous of communicating with me direct, are 
requested to kindly quote their designations below their names. 


ly. WaihuUtfs Lan* 


Khatoon. 

(Mrs. bakhawai Husain.) 


Cemm. 


To THE EDimn or “ The Comrade. ’ 


IVBMTURE to claim the hospitality of yuiir columns regardmg the 
ontriei in eDumeiH|ion schedules ox regards Muslims. As compilop 
lion# from these entries are generally used for statistical and 
purposes, both by the official and the non-official 
world in Indie, it is but only fair that accuracy should be the 
0jteiion in the matter. In the' specimen schedule aitnched to 
^ of Instnictioas issued to the Supervison and Enumera- 

tdiBi the' enttiei under beads Religion (otriumn 4) and Caste, 
of Race (cohiinn 8) are not aiccuate enough, consideTing 
thEt lajnnt ha# vanoua aidea^and is a religioa as w^ a# a fraternity. 
’irb^ii^nDcarAlDT jat in Xabun' In ii the professionBl occupa¬ 


tion of a pgrson ho# no bearinj^ on the question of his religious 
bdief, although the same to a certain extent regulate^is social 
position and standing 

Therefore, in my humble opinion, the entries should be 
Religion—Islam 

Sect—Sunni or Shla 
Sub-Sect—Hanafi or Akhbari 
Caste, Tnbe, or Race. In this column the clan name 
of the person returned should be wntten such os (i) Syed, 
(a) Sheikh, (3) Moghul, (4) Pathan, with the name of the 
particular section if desired, such as Bungush, Chaghtai, etc 

.Another sub-column under head “Occupation etc-," might 
usefully be added, shewing if the vocation of the person concerned 
is “Hereditary.” 


S. H. Obaidur Rahman. 


Hastings, Calcutta. 


Gunga Mai : A Memory. 

Shk was very stately that day, my lady, as she swept in smooth 
dignified waves under the arches of the old bridge. Such a 
resiwnsible trust-inspiring air. It is no wonder that little maidena 
seek her at dawning, when the light lies misty and low over her bed, 
whispering tbeir secret-s as they fill their bright vessels. That 
those shadowy, white-shrouded figures, silent widows, come to 
ur.burden themselves of the sms of men, and seek solace from her, 
mother of all- 

Who could imagine that but a short four hours ago she was 
coquetting in dangerously sweet pirouettes, nppling under currents 
of laughter, soft delicious sighs which ended in bubbles of wicked¬ 
ness. All so rami to man. Still less could one believe, that it 
was only a week since she liad ruthlessly changed her course, 
sweeping away in a high iiossionate temper a beautiful summer house* 
and garden. Oh, she’s very capricious, my lady, and alas, bow she 
steals into one’s heart, captures one's very soul. In all her moods 
she makes you follow her And under her many caprices you 

realise her magical purity. You throw yourself into her arms 

ir. ecstacy How tenderly she holds you, folding and unfolding 
her gossamer veils of dainty blues and greens around you. 
Her lovers arc thousands, and have been millions, yet she 
makes you feel you are the only one. She wears your wreaths 
on her bosom, holds out lovely arms for your gifts, and her lips 
singing low seductive songs seem only yours 

Once, so they say, came a life-sick man to find peace at her side. 
He found it a strange sweet peace, the peace of her embrace. 
She unfolded her shimmering veils one by one; blue, green and 
silver at noon, red, mauve and gold at sunset; sapphire-tinted in 
the moonlight. As he gazed in rapture, she revealed her lace and 
stretched out her arms. No human can refuse her when she 
calls. 

A merchant was taking some jewels by boat, so runs the story^ 
Exquisitely shone the stones in their bed of gold, destined to deck 
a shy child-bnde. He smiled as he thought of their beauty and 
what they would bring him. My lady was gay that day. She broke 
into delicate ripples round the boat, and laid two perfect hands on 
ito edge. The jeweller in a dream put his precious box into them, and 
they disappeared in the golden spray. It seemed to him a poor 
gift for such a privilege, and ever after ho spoke of it regretrihg 
nothing. Legends surround her. Illusive stories, sad and sweety 
brilliant and joyous they lie like the mist of evening, concealing 
alid yet revealing her. A delicate barrier between h« • and a 
caroless world. 

Ato. 
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Short Story. 

Doctor Raghunath. 

AmH WeDty-ftve yean of aeivioe I had resigned my post and 
waa going home. One evening ai I lat arranging my old letters, 
suddenly I came across a newspaper cutting. I unfolded the 
paper, and as I glanced at the first few lines, the memory of a jiale 
young face and a pair of startled dark eyea came to me. A lace from 
the put which faded away into the dusk apd left me wondenng. 

It wu long ago. 1 had then just ^ome into the village. A 
great cyclone had visited the land and ieA the mark of its cruel mge 
on all nature and things. I wu ichoolmuter in a little village in 
Eutem Bengal. One evenuig ai I sat in the verandah of my little 
thatched bunglow, I heard footstep:.. A Bengali tad of about 
twenty years of age stood on the stone steps. He liad on the 
usual loose tunic and cloth, and a scarf hanging from his shoulders 
He wu of small slight build with a boyish lace, out of which a pair of 
dark eyes looked at me with a startled expression I rose and went 
to him He said in a gentle weary lone . “ Sir, may 1 hare a night's 
lodging here? I was hurt in the train dunng the cyclone while 
travelling home. I liave been lying ill in the bouse of a gentleman 
since then, and hare just left it to go home ” 

I took him in and learnt he wu a student in the Medical (killege 
at Calcutta. As ho was a gentleman’s son and a student, I wu 

to ofler him my hospitality, and gave him a bed in my room 
The boy wu quiet and soemed thoughtful. That night I was 
suddenly roused from my sleep by a loud voice. The lad wu sit¬ 
ting up in his bed and saying in an esated tone. " Oh God I what 
eyea, what a hungry horrible gap I It wants to tear out my that 
heart. Where are the keys P I mus^ open the door of room I 

What is-” He ceased, and fell bock in a swoon on his pillow. 

I threw water on his face. He opened his eyea once and then 
went olT into a deep sleep. I wondered at his strange words. 

The next evening, while resting in the verandah, I turned to the 
lad who wu seated silent at one end, and said, " You did not sleep 
* well lut night ” 

He looked at me quickly and laid in a frightenod voice - 

" Why, sir, what did I do ? ” 

" You sat up and said a great many things.” The boy rase 
ftoD his chair and began to pace the verandah At last he stopped 
before roe, and said in strangely quiet voice: 

" Sir, 1 must tell you all, or I shall go mad Listen and 1 shall 
tell you a talc which will startle you, but do not tbuik me mod. 
God knows I am speaking the truth." He sat down on a choir by 
my side, and said in a tone of command. “ Listen well, sir, to ray 
staiy." 

He seemed to nse with ‘'his glittering eyes,' and like the 
" wedding guest", I wt .still and listened, " like a three ysare’ child* 
to this tale .— 

My name is Ranjit K.umar Gupta. A month ago, our ooU^e 
being closed, T staricrl for Dacca which ii my home. There wnt 
only two pusongers m my compartment. One of them, an old 
gentleman, got down at the second station. 1 gbnoed at the remain* 
ing posaenger. He wu a toU bJr man with good features, a high 
ibrehmd, and a thoughtful look in hit dork eyei. HU bre woa clean* 
■haven. He wu dressed in a black suit—4he root being rather loii|t 
A large wooden box and a small bag teemed to be all hit lugggge. 
The worda “Ui Raghunath Roy" were printed in large letten on 
the lid of his box. 

Soon a great storm arose. The train ttembled and qnivered, 
pauiiig thioiigh fields, juoglei, towin, and villages. A great cyclmw 
hod come and large tieu and huts srue uprooted and blown about 
At lash the train sti^iped in the middle of a Aeldi for eone of die 
carriages were atnadied and broken. The sun hod wt and h wwi 
hot getting dark. We stood gating bi nlonoe at thUsudden ftuy ot 


the ddM when att at bnpel felt iitMta of inter on wy head A 
loud loniid wu heordi ood I knew no more. 

When I awoke to consdouineu I fbund myitf lyiqg down. 1 
tried to sit up, but blood flowed from my head down my feca Hf 
head was bandaged. I sank bock exhausted My oftoapniiion of 
the train, IJr. Raghunath Roy, wu standing new tee and teid: 

" Do not attempt to get up. Your head is cut severely,'' 

"Wheream I?" I uked. 

"On the platform of Kushtea Station. Onr oairioge woa 
smuhed, and we were in the wrecked train all night in a fleld 
Another train brought all the passengers here this moming. * A great 
cyclone has come and gone and many lives have been lost* 

I looked around. The station wu crowded; the groans of thw 
injured and cries for those dead were heard on all sides. Kogbunoth 
had some bandages and medicine in his hand. He left my side 
and pushed into the crowd. I saw him attending to those suflering 
and hurt. For mme than an hour, silently, he ba n da gf d, washed, 
and tended their wounds, bringing relief to oil. Then he returned 
to me and said in a kind voice 

" I must go home by boat now. Can I do anything else for 
you ? '* 

“ Yes, sir," I replied eagerly, " take me wirfi you, for 1 am alone 
and too ill to go home now. [ shell leave when I am better.* * 

He remained silent a moment thinking, then said: 

" All right, come with ms. You shall remain till you are weB 
enough to travel home by younelf.'' 

gf 

I wu carried on a plank of wood to a large boot on the river, 
which was a few yards from the station. For three days and 
thrc'* nights we sailed on the broad Padma river, passing many 
villages and |ute fields, and then we entered a narrow As/ (canal). 

At last we anchored at the ghat of a small village. FVom there 
we got into palanquin and reached our destination, a smalt 
whitewashed house about three miln from the village: It srai 
a lonely place, the only other inmates being on aged Biobmin code 
and au old half-witted maid servant. As 1 entered, I knew not 
why, a strange feeling of fear stole over me. 

After a week, thanks to the care of Dr. Raghunath, I wu b^er 
and able to go about a little There were three rooms ood a 
verandah in the house. One of them wu our bed-room. 'Piete 
was a large hall m the centre. The walls of this were lined with 
largo book cues filled with books, and in the centre wu a table and 
two or three chain. The third room, a small une, <m one ndeof 
the house was always locked, and I wu told it was the doctor’sntudy. 

I saw very little of Raghunath. He ua^ to go out fer long^ 
walks morning and evening. After hii mid-day meal he irould 
enter his study, shut the door from inside, and remain in It till amuet. ' 
Sometimes in the mornings he would sit end read for hours in the 
library. He usually returned home from his evening walk after 
dark. He spoke little and went about his work silently. He 
seemed to forget my very existence somerimes. Now and ftt|te «r 
mails he would exchange a few words with me. One Bay he nikeB: 
"Have you heard from homo?" "No,*l replied. " hivt. 
wntten and odted for money, but have got no vepfy yH." He 
then for the first time uked me my name, where I lived, end wimf 
I wu doing. I learnt too that be hod been to Europe m study 
medicine. his retnrn he hod lived with t Sannyasi for five yemoi. 
in the study of some almost lost adoneev of Ijs^ lnd snmdnt^ 
remedies. It wu to Uy a diflkult experiment tbft be Ind token 
this little house m this lonely place apd bed giyen hioiiielf iqp toMii 
work. Soon eftteihfecopvasiitttoAiine^iley, Rerfteiiibih^ 

, "You must fisel very bnely oil day. Aayon ptodySpig 
medianot periiops you would Ifee to fmid tke boebi^tt Ub^ 
You areweleometouietbote-r ' ' . 

1 was gfed to avail nyMlf of lip ptMnMoa I fewS ^ 
beok-shdvps fell of fdttkm. vbfeeNi fe 
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Sdence uid Medidde^ both modem end indent 1 
ooold reed oahr Senekiit end Bngliih. I took down some, end the 
deye were no longer dull. 

One dey 1 seid to my host, "Sir, cen I help you in iny my 
inyoar work?” 

He looked et me in a stertled suspidous wey, end said 
Abruptly: 

"No, thenks my led, there’s nothing you cen do.” 

Two more weeks peseed end yet no letter ceme from home. 
1 bogen to weery of my exile here^ for 1 was quite strong and 
recontered from my injuries. A strange feeling of impending danger 
itole over me too. A mystery seemed to be within the doctor's 
litde dosed room. 

At the village, in my walks^ I learnt that Kaghunath tended the 
<16k as a labour of love and that he was respected by all. But no 
one knew anythii^ more of him. 

Qndually a change seemed to come over this strange man. He 
became mere silent and seemed always to be lost in some anxious 
thought Sometimea he would pace up and down the verandah rest¬ 
lessly muttering to himself. I ollen found his eyes fixed on me 
with an intense look in them. Sometimes he would sit listless and 
Idle for hours without entering even his little room. 

At last I befAjne anxious and eager to leave this lonely plac^ 
* and be rid of ihe company of this strange silent man I looked 
forward to my letter and money from home daily. 

One evening, as I sat in the verandah looking at the view of the 
village and river in the distance touched by the red glow of the 
setting sun, RAghunath returned from his walk earlier tlian usual. 
A small brown canvas bag was in his hand, and as he walked past me 
hurriedly, a horrible smell reached me. He took no notire ct me, 
however, but entered his study and shut the door 

I did not see him at supper that night. The next morning 
when I awoke it was raining heavily. By the evening the wind and 
nin grew worse, but Raghunath with a bag in his hand, went out as 
usual A storm arose at night, and yet my host had not returned. 

1 took my supper aJone and went to bed, wondering where he could 
be in this awful weather. Early next morning the old cook roused 
me from my sleep saying: 

"Sir, Master returned home after midnight dripping wet lie vras 
shiveniig uid looked ill and is in bed now. Will you go and 
s^ Mm?” 

1 rose at oooe and found my host lying on his bed in high fever, 
almost unconsdoui Now and then he was muttering to himself. 1 
nursed bmiaU day. Tcwanli evening he became very restless and 
klf^triUi liM eyes open. Suddenly he sat up and with a wild look 
said m a loud voice: " AU is ready, ray work nearly done! 
What cannot man do with the help of science ? India will be the 
better fen it. It will bv peopled with a new race of strong men. 
Siikli—isitA shi to periect science, to benefit mankind? All is 
nfeidy. Only a heart is wanted.” 

He was silent for a while garing wildly around and then 
Otednved: 

"A nenyly-uprootcd heart;* warm and beating with life, to fill 
Where shall I get it? Why sliould I ddav? Wbai 
m A boy’s life saeriAoed to science ? Will all my efforts be fruitless 
(be the want of ^ thing only ? Oh God, give me courage and 
ftnbgth 1 A cyclone I" 

Ra^unath ceased and Cell baok on his bed in a swoon. 

I listened in hpnrgr to his ravings. Slowly, the meaning oftus 
jfntttge words Was bmoe on nra, but my brain and mind refused to 
bdieve its afrful meaning. At last I rose determined to find out 
^ myste^ m die doctors little room. I searched for the keys 
nd foand them in the pocket of the unconscious man. With 

isnyt and'A vUdfear at my heart I went to the room, and with 
' nmnbll^ hands- it tamed dm key of die door. It was a 

*ll b a Wsn-kaowD'tiHit in msdlGil isknoe, tW sAst,eSiQi fix rams thav fix 
- - liastloBSff ite bsartaadsw* «f tfoeiirareftlia be^y instlU cMbw aatf 


small ibom with two smal? windows faRgh up on the wall The 
walls had shelves all round, and on them were a great dilrey bottles, 
boxes, curious looking instruments, and some bones. A large table 
stood in the centre, and on it was a large oval tub covered with 
A white sheet. I knew in an instant that the secret of the doctor, 
the mystery of the room, would be revealed as soon as I lifted 
it. A homble feeling came over me, and yet a strange attraction 
drew me towards the table. I lifted the sheet. Oh, God I—” 

The boy covered his face with his hands, as if trying to shut 
out some dreadful sight. Then he lifted his head and continued : 

“ I stood horror-stricken, ga/ting at the sight which met my eyes. 
My heart seemed to stop beating, my blood froze within me I 
It will haunt me all my life. Floating in the tub in a yellow liquid, 
was the huge body of a naked man, nearly twelve feet in length. 
All the organs of the man’s body and limbs were perfect, even the 
blue veins could lie seen. The eyes, a deep black, were staring up^ 
void of expression. Only one thing was wanting. A large gap 
gaped at me from the spot where the heart should have been. Like 
the hungry jaws of a demon, the empty place seemed to want 
something. I knew then, that as soon as its want would be supplied, 
thus unnatural man would become alive I gazed fudnated 
at this silent creature, lying storing up at me, neither d^d nor 
alive, dumb, and without a heart As my eyes remained fixed on 
its black vacant ones, it seemed to me that a cruel hungry look 
came into them Tliey seemed to say, ' Give me a heart and life; 

I have none' It seemed as if the creature would spring up 
and tear out mine with its two huge hands. A cold shiver went 
through me. I dosed my eyes and knew no more. When 
1 opened them again 1 found myself on the ground, leaning 
against the wall. A gentle cool breeze was coming in through the 
door, and the morning had come. By degrees I remembered every¬ 
thing, and I rose and went out without looking back, and locked 
the door. I^ghunath was still unconscious on the bed. I flung 
the key on to thx floor, and left the house that instant. Soon 1 
reached the village. The suti was high in the heavens, and the 
green fields, the rivei, and village touched by its golden rays mode a 
[iretty picture. The peaceful scene seemed lu say, ' It is only^ a 
dream, it cannot be true >' But from among the trees in the distance 
could be seen Dr Raghunath Roy's hide white house I hod 
a few annas with me, and crossed the nver in a ferry boat, giving the 
boatman all 1 had Since then I liavu been walking from 
village to village in search of lodging till I can get home." 

'riic lad luul ended his tale. His lips were parched, his feoe 
drawn and pale, and beads of sweat stood on his brow. 1 thought 
to myself, " This boy has weak nerves, and he should never have 
gone in lor medical study and the dissecting of bodies," for 1 did 
not believe his story then. A week later money arrived from hts 
home, and he left 

Aliout a month after tms, I came across the follow in g paragraph 
in the 1'adm.a weekly :— 

“A uviNc HUMAN MONSTER —A Startling horrible tale comes 

to us from the httic village of S-on the bonks of one of the branches 

of the RivL'i L’adma. We are told that a monster man, about twelve 
feet in height, appeared suddenly one morning in the village, and went 
about killing men. women and cattle. Hu was ijuite nude. No one 
could say from where ho came. Ho was first seen to issue from 
l>r. Kaghunath Roy’s house, three miles from the village, ita a 
lonely place. After going about among the panic-stricken villagers, 
and roamuig about in the jnngle near by, the moaster returned at 
night to the doctor’s house. The next morning the creature was 
found dead by some wood-cutters in the jungle. From the appear¬ 
ance of the dead body, which was torn and m'kng^ed, it seemed as 
if he had been killed by some wild animal—probably a small tiger 
or leopard, whidi are often seen in these parts. It is (flfiBijilt 
to believe that a living Rokshas appeared in these times, but never¬ 
theless about thirty or forty villagers solemnly affirm the truth of 
this homble tale. Doctor Raghunath Roy was subsequAitly found 
dead in his room. A huge stone wu lying on his breast. 

Sneualeta San. 
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Anecdotai^e. 

The folloiring Anecdote is related of the Ute Lord Glasgow. 

His lordship was travelling by rail one day, and tendered 
a "Aver” to tho.kyX)king-clerk for a ticket. 

" Pat your name on it," said the youth. 

Lord Glasgow endorsed it os requested and handed the note 
bock. 

"Here, you old idiot I" cried the clerig'" I want to know 
who you are, and not where you are going to.”^ 


A1.LUDIN0 to the accidents of birth, Ixird Warwick told an 
amusing story recently. Some years ago when he was connected 
with the Warwickshire Yeomanry, and drilling his men on the com- 
non, a man in very poor circumstances and indllTerent health came 
up and said, "Good morning, Colonel; I know you very well, 
my lord.” The peer answered that he did not remember the man, 
whereupon the latter rejoined, " My lord, I am the baby that you 
were voixinated from.” 


T^bre was no greater admirer of the qualities of Ixwd Fisher, 
who, having attained his seventieth birthday, retires from the active 
list of the Navy, than Queen Victoria. A delightful story is told 
of how, when a certain French admiral was about to pay a visit to 
Portsmouth—this was when Sir John was Admiral Superintendent 
at the dockyard—the Queen requested him to be sure and ” be 
very nice ” to the visitor With a face as impassive aa a Chinese 
mandarin the Admiral rqilied, " I'll kiss him if you wish it, ma’am I ” 


What he afterwards laughingly described as a " nerve racking 
nperience ” once befell T^ord Lorebum, the Lord Chancellor, who 
is a great smoker. I'hiring the couise of on im|70Ttant speech in 
the Commons, he was pulling a bundle of notes out of his pocket 
when a much-smoked briar-root pipe rolled on the ground Flinging 
lAa memoranda on the seat liehind him, he made a dart for the 
pipe and, amid the breathlehs interest of the House, examined it 
csudiilly to see if it was damaged. With an air of relief hn restored 
the precious object to his |XK.liet, and the House cheered sympa- 
ihedcally. 


It was really as a lecturer that Mr. Maurice Hewlett, whom 
someone has described at " the darling hope of romantic fiction,” 
first became famous, and many an interesting anecdote he tells of 
those daya Once, speaking at a small Scottish village, the 
chairman, having referred to " the mon wha's come hore tae broaden 
oor intellects,” remarked that a short prayer wrnuld not be out of 
place. " And O' l^rdk” Ihc tipoA man went on, ■' put it intae the 
heart o' this mon tae speak the truth, the hale truth, and naething 
but the truth, and gae us grace tae understand him.” Theti with 
a glance at Mr. Hewlett, he added, " I've been a lecturer nicael I '* 


Whilst Iiord Archibald Campbell was at Kton, he andHiis elder 
brother, the Duke of Argyll, and Txird Ronald Gower were com¬ 
manded to Windsor by QQc»-n Victoria. Her Majesty turned to 
Lord Gower uid saIi'^ uhat form 'he was m. “ In the fourth, 
ma’am,” he replied She put the same question to Lord Lome, 
and received the same answer. "And what form are you in 
Archie?'' Her Ifiajeaty said to Lord Campbell. "Nonsense, 
ma’am,” he replied. Hie Que^n was puuled- She repeated the 
qul^tion. " Nor.seitse,” repeated Lord Archibald, unabashed. 
Kventually it was e.\plained that "Nonsense” was really 
the name of the form, to distinguish it from the "Sense” form, 
the difference between the two being that in the latter the lAtin 
venes had to make staise, and in the former the boys might write 
nonsense so long as it scanned. 


Selections. 

Bureaucracy and Democracy. 

II. 

Wr arr not required to examine the whole long list of the fatal 
vices imputed to democracy as a form of government (as if all 
democracies were alike), how it is sworn and devoted to medio¬ 
crity ; how It has no time to reflect, and therefore has no guide 
but its instincts; how idealist it is, and therefore how contemptuous 
of the rerf nature of things; how impatient it is of any delay 
between a desire and its satisfaction, between a decision and its 
eflKts- The defect that concerns us here is the passion of modem 
democmey for simple ideas and absolute principles. There is the 
weakness and there is the danger; and the value of Mr. Chirol's 
book is that nobody can read it without perceiving, if he never 
perceived it before, how impossible it would be, and if possible 
how mischievous, to transplant simple ideas and absolute pnnaples 
into the hundred disparate communities that make India. Reaction, 
too, by the way, has its simple ideas just as revolution has. As 
the present writer pul it three years ago in language quoted by 
Mr. Chirol: " We bhall get through this rinudod moment, but 
only with self-command, and without any quackerjfcor cant, whether 
It be the quackery of blind violence disguised as love of order, ■ 
or the cant of unsound and misapplied sentiment, divorced from 
knowledge and untouched bv cool consideration of the facts.” 

In discussing the government of dependencies by a free 
State, Mill declares that in this age of the world there are few 
more important problems than how to organise the rule of more 
backward populations by the agents of the mere advanced, so 
os to make it a good instead of an evil to the subject people, 
providing them with the best attainable piesent government, 
under conditions most favourable to their future permanent 
imiHOvement "The ruling country in such cases ought to be 
able to do for its subjects all that could be done by a succession of 
absolute moDarrhs, guaranteed by irrasistible force against the 
precariousness of tenure attendant on barbarous despot'isms, and 
qualified by their genius to anticipate all that experience baa taun^t 
to the more advanced nation." On our immediate point of 
responsibility, he draws a just distjncdnn between governing a 
country under responsibility to the people of that country^ i|^ 
governing one country under responsibihty to the people of another. 
Be It BO. Still our question remains, to whom, then, is the para- 
niounl authority m India responsible ? Mill is scaieely at his beat 
on this topic, for he wrote at the moment of the trensfer of Indun 
odmiaiblntiun from the Oimpany to the Crown; it agitated him a 
good deal, and aa an important Servant of the Company for the 
longest part of his life, he always look its dissolution to be a 
profomirl and iiretrievable blunder. This persrmal accident is one 
thbig that* dptnets from the weight of his lino of argument in the 
Indian discussioni of to-day, and another is the tEansfocmatjoa 
that has taken place during the fifty years since he quitted L.eadeii> 
h^l Street, in tlie interaal conditions with which the Indian ilitee' 
Mfrt has now to deal. We may note m passing bow many eba^ea 
in the system of government have been made by FhrUam^ da 
time has gone on; how many different amiigen\pnca have been set 
* up since Wonen Hastings—the Acts of 1784 , of 1833 , of i 8 j$ 3 , 
of 1858 , of 186 ], of 189 s, the Councils Act of 1909 . The toiftar 
tion In the pditical temper and aims of influential schoob .ct 
thought or feeling in London, Simla, Poona, Bengal, has only been 
matched by successive mutations in adaiiiustrative mfi^'nery. His 
long series of alteiauons in the scb^niM.fm' Xndfan ^(rvamDent 
are only Ie» lefnarhablB, if indeed Agy be ^lesi^ Aan the 
expansioD of territorial dominion from«the Briti^ factory 
1 ^ Sarat in 161 s, or the acqnui|ioD of Madras in ^ 639 , into the 
vast confines of oor present day. But to retnni to iitill and tel 
praporidcHi that " while leaponsibility to dw ^vemed ia thp grealest 
ofall seenridea for good govemmenl, responaibillty tp sofcfe^ 
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k«lie not only has no such tendency, but is as likely to produce 
evil as good.” Ill, ill would it become me “ to lay hands on my 
Ctther Flumenidea," but this pn^iosition seems to bring us within 
uSight of the doctrine, always quite ready to assert itself, or at lesat 
lo exert a private hold in minds of a certain cast and habit, that 
the whole deliberative, executive^ and judicial experience concen> 
tnte^ at Westminster and Whitehall, and all the lessons and ways 
td looking at the art of government derived therefrom, are a com¬ 
modity for which '* they have no use ” in the administration of Asiatic 
communities. It is not necessary, however, to say more on this 
because Mill comes at lost sufficiently near for practical pulses 
to the point now before us. " The responsibility," he says, " of the 
British rulers of India to the Britislvnarion is chiefly useful because, 
when any acts of the Government, are called in question, it ensures 
publicity and discussion; the utility of which does not require that 
the public at large should comprehend the point of issue, provided 
there are any individuals among them who do; for a inerely moral 
responsibility, not bebg responsibility to the collective people, 
but to every separate person among them who forms a judgment, 
opinions may be weighed as well os counted, and the approbation 
or diApprobation of one person vrell \’er8ed in the subject may 
outweigh that of thousands who know nothing about it at all. It 
is doubtleas a useful r^traint upon the immediate rulers that they 
can be put upon their defence, and that one or two of the jury will 
form an opinion worth having about their conduct, though that of 
the remainder will probably be several degrees worse than none. 
Such as It is, this is the amount of benefit to India from the control 
exercised over the Indian Government by the British Parliament and 
people.” Though set out with something less than his usual lucidity 
and force, and by no means exhausting the case, this may content 
us. No Government can be trusted if it is not liable to bewailed 
before some jury or another, compose that jury how you W'll, and 
even if its majority should unluckily happen to be dunces. 

Our British demos so far has done nothing to warrant any 
scowling apprehensions. Consider the most recent experiences. 
The House of Commons elected at the beginning of iQobrcprc- 
serited the high-wtter mark of all the opimons, leanings, prin 
dpies, sentiments, convictirais, that would naturallv be inost 
jualouo, cniical, and suspiciout of any system necessarily wurked 
upem nop-demociatic priudples. Yet has any House evtr shown 
more'^rdlerve in handling Indian business P Enbairassing ques¬ 
tions of all sorts have been asked, bo they were, and always will 
be, not only about India, but about Eg^pt, about foreign policy, 
about dw Navy. To prepare the answem, consumes wastefully bur 
perhapw not wholly without profit the time of ibe Minister and 
the office. They are a nuisani^ to ambassadon and ssa-lonjs and 
overworked secretariats at Simla. After all, they am like had 
weatb^ir, bf which both officers and men have to make the ne«.t, 
and the best is not so bad as to br at all imLedrable. Impatient 
critics should note this, moreover, that if a i|Ucstion is serious m 
the di^pee of its einbarrassment, and if the Minister .j^ays so, snys 
that to answer is against the public interest, the thing fall«. The 
Indiaa questibns m Fatiiainent since iijad, to any Mimstei who 
should happen to have undergone the wesriiig and sometimes 
(bfooious ordeal of hish question*.—not seldom, in troubled tunce, 
forty, fifty, sutty, in otf afternoon, almost a& many as Indian c^iiestions 
in a session—have been child's play. At about the name date as 
' the dection of 1906, ftom cause* exploied by Mr. Chirol in ihese 
pagjBS, difficulties afld dangers of no common gravity advanced on 
the Indian hoi^zon. They were met in iheir more violent nnd 
UtwleA forma by stem mesaurea of repression. These measures 
anuiedly did not escape notice in the House of Commons, nor 
i^d it have ^one die House any credit if they hod esc^ied. 
-Viid^co over such things is just what the House of Commons 
oaiittB fort Here is nbt the place for a single word upon the right 
or mong of the maasures themselves, but this 4 t least is certain, 
"’that nck Vbte or speech drWotion or chain of t^blesome questions 


IS* 

t 

in the House of Commons arrested, or was seriously designed to 
arrest, their operabon. If any *imperrectly informed disinitant 
chooses to contend that their operation might have beefi more 
extensive and still more efficacious, but for the knowledge and the 
fear in the mind of the Government of minatory misgivings in 
Parliament, tlien he is really arguing that the Secretary of State at 
Whitehall and the Governor-General at Simla should between them 
be free to make and execute any laws they like, without responsi¬ 
bility to anybody either in India or at home. Quod est absurttum. 

Argumentation of this sort, thus put into plain words, recalls 
some pungent language of that stout-hearted lawyer, Sir James 
Stephen, about persons in India who in his day objected to what 
they regarded os over-Iegi.slation, not, as he Ays, because they 
objected so much to any particular laws, as to the government of 
the country by law at all. " It is a favounte doctrine,” he Ays, 
“that the Government of India pouesMS the absolute power of 
the old native States, subject only to such limiAtions as it chooses 
to impose upon itself by express law.” This was written in 1675. 
No more remarkable advance has taken place in the generation 
that has intervened, than the gradual decline of the state of mind 
that Stephen here analyAs and rebukes The temptations are 
ob%ious Executive short-cut is su much simpler than n ciicum- 
spect tribunal. Yet everybody in his cool moments will own that 
nothing could be worse tlion any revival of the old ill-omened 
opposition between the King's Courts and judges on the one side, 
and the Company’s Courts and services on the other. The King^s 
Courts in such untoward circumstance may be expected to stand 
firm. No worse shake could be given than their nctjuiescence in 
any iittempls to dislodge them—to aet up executive convenience 
as rival or superior lo Judicial decision. No surci gain con be 
imagined than the steadily increasing confidence among the people 
of India in the indexible justice, impartiality, and competence of 
tlu Courts 'I'he connexion between political and judicial institu- 
liims IS always close ami deep, and the best working administrators 
in either will tell us that our ascendancy is best secured in both 
by steadfast regard for the virtues uf humanity and strict good faith. 

One slightly ominous sign of possible mischief at home both to 
India and to Porliamciil may be detected in a suggestion made 
by an imjiortant represenlativt of the Labour Party in the House 
of Commons, that two or three members of that assembly should 
alway<i have a place on the Indian Secretary's Council. 
Mr. RamAy MacDonald is already prominent as an excellent debater 
and a clear wntei ; he knows how lo think, and he has paid what 
I may call a sensible visit to India, and shown that he knows how 
to learn, though, like other people, he cannot always help think¬ 
ing wrong, or sometimes learning ainiA That a man of this 
temper and posidoii should be for planting two or three members 
of Parliament ;n '.he Council of India at Whitehall is an inlima- 
Uon of future chances and risks that is not to be overlooked. 
Aiorinists, to be sure, will hardly avoid the regulation references 
to the French Revolution, they will remind us of the despatch, 
first by the Con*-iitucni, then by the Convention, of a couple of 
rfpresentatives and commisAiies to each of the armies to keep 
the generals uji to the mark, as well as a pair or more to keep the 
judges straight upon the criminal bench Ajiart from this conse¬ 
crated histone parallel, there aro those who would make a present 
to Mr. MacDonald of a rival .suggestion of exactly opposite tenour, 
namely, that instead of putting two members of Parliament on 
the Council here, everybody appointed by the Secretary of State 
to the Governor-General's Executive Counc'l at Calcutta should 
by way of probation undergo two years of bard labour in the 
House of Commons. 

• 

If choice were unhappily inexorable between the two, we had 
better take the latter The Counnl of India was founded, apart 
from a supreme voice in certain questions and occasions oil finance 
to be a consultative and advisory body for the Secretary of State. 
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Hiii Mmbter ia hinydf a menib^ of one of the two.Houses, and 
he ii A^liticion with A seat in the Cabinet. What use either to 
him or nis oolleaguee in the Council would be two or three con* 
lultaliee and advisory politicians sent, 1 do not know precisely 
how, from the House of Commons? What could they tell him 
that it ia not the concem of himself and his Parliamentary Under¬ 
secretary to know without them ? If these two or three assessors 
are to go beyond advice and consultation, and take part In execu¬ 
tive power and responsibility, what beoontps of the sound doctrine 
sufficiently well expressed in one of Mill>Parliamentary Speeches? 
*'When a popular body knows whM it is fit for, and what 
H is unfit for, it will more and more understand that it is not its 
business to administer, but that it is its business to see that it is 
done by proper persons, and to keep them to their duties. I hope 
it will hie more and more felt that the duty of this House is to 
put the right persons on the Treasury Bench, and when there to 
keep them to their work.” In this everybody who has either 
thought about such points, or hod to do with them, will agree. 
But it will be n mistake if invincible dissent from the particular 
suggestion were to prevent wise readers, official or non-official, who 
try to forecast the future course of Indian affairs, from noting 
Mr. MacDonald's cogent words that when the Crown betame respon¬ 
sible for India the intention was to make Parliament supreme in its 
government, and that Parliament should challenge .-U every point any 
claims to the conlraiy. If statesmen in India or here overlook such 
language os this, and all that it means they are as the courtiers of 
King Canute. How fortunate, if these threatened challenges are 
ddlvered by men of the calibre, the strong heads, the close industry 
of Fawcett, Bradlaugh, and others in the seventies—men to be 
desaibed, as Fawcett was, “ confinltig himself to discussing questions 
upon which ho could speak with auttiority, and to enforcing 
prinaples within the line of practical politics.” 

While curi.sidering the action of democracy at Home, we cannot 
shut our eyes to its action in Commonwealths over the seas. One 
of the most impre.ssivo chapter.s in Mr Chirol's book is that dniliiig 
with the position of Indians in the Empire. There is no cxccs.s 
fa the prominence that he gives the intensely difficult, if not desfierate, 
*queiftl"on of the attitude adopted in British Colonies generally towards 
AaiatJc immigrants. His warmth will surprise nobody who has 
Hen the anger blaming ui the eyes of the most aicomplisli'jsl and 
highly trained of our Indian fellow-subjects—as good in every way 
Bi the best of men in Whitehall—at the thought rhiit if he presented 
himself in South Africa he would Utero and then be packed off bag 
and on to his boat ogam. An Indian member said at the 

recent meeting of the Vu.ero)'s Council : ” Indians are hated on 
account of tlicir very virtues. Lt is because they are sober, thrifty, 
ioduiitrious, more attentive to their business tlian the wliite men, 
tlMt their presence in the Colonics is considered intoleiable. ” " No 
siiiglB question of our time,'' said Mr. Goklialc on the same occasion, 

" has evoked nioroi hitter feelings throughout India than the 
continued ill-treatment of Indians in South Not 

a single attempt wrj mado, sayr Mr. Chirol, «ho was 
present, by any member of ihc Government to controwert 
either this statement or "the overwhelming army of fatls” 
showing the nature and extent of Iho ill-treat3n<fnt. The 
wIkiJc tune of the dcUte he describeii as " extremely dignified and 
lelf-rehtraincd, but 10 ICnglK-hinan could have listened to it with¬ 
out a deep sense oJ humiliation. )'or the first time in hbtoiy, 
the Government of India had 10 sit dumb, whilst judgment was 
pronounced in default against the Impeiial (iovernoient upon a 
question that has ^itirrcd the resentment of every single community 
of the Indian Empire. ” One pomt in ihis account of the universal 
rfHjgntmeni lus A vuy direct iicanng on the general question sub- 
aviltcd in thi.s paper. People in India know, says Mr. Chirol, 
that the British I.aboar Party, while piufiessiiig great sympathy for 
Iheir political aspiration.s yet “ has never tried, or if it has tried 
H has signally failed, to exercise the bintest iiiAueiioe in fimiuv 
Of Indian daiins to fair treatment widi its allies ia tha Cotooies, 


where the Labour Party iiatways the mostuncompMiiritybdwfatfr- 
of exclusion and ofqiiesiion, and they know tbe power 4 at tba 
Labour Party wields in all our Cotomes.” 

Lord Morley— (N^teenth Cadurf 


The Bombay Council'i 
Attitude to the Mahan. 

At thb last meeting (tf the Bombay Legislative Councii th« 
Hon'ble Mr. Guud of Dhulia moved that members of the 
depressed classes such as Mahors aud others be accorded equal 
opportunities for employment in the public offices and fbr 
admission to the Government schools. It is a significant circum¬ 
stance that though the Council otmsists of Hon’ble membere 
boasting of culture and higher education, Mr. Ganid's propoeitioa 
was unanimously lost, the only members voting for it being 
the mover and the seconder, the Hon'ble Mr. Kafluddin Ahmed. 

We can understand the official members voting against 
Mr. Ganid’s proposal, for there might bm piactical difficultiea 
in the matter of enforcing equal treatment for all, although Ae 
attitude of Government towards the Mahars will undoubtedly 
be one of benevolent sympathy. The action of the non-official 
members is inexplicable except on the assumption that Hindus 
are not advanced enough to admit, even in theory, that low # 
castes have under the British Indian Government certain rights 
which they should be allowed ojud encouraged to exerdse. If 
BO the inrident will afford matter for reflection to those who 
are never tired of proclaiming that India, with her most varied, 
and often conflicting interests, is fit for self-government. If 
Indians cauoot be trusted to' treat the despised and down¬ 
trodden Mahars with justice, our countrymen's rUima faf 
autonomous Government must rest on a very slender foundation 
indeed. The speech of the Hon'ble Mr. Shaip, Director of Public 
lustruction, who replied on behalf of Government, was characterised 
by cynical indiffereace, as remarked by the Statuma/i. Mr. Slump 
mentioned that in a particular office the clerks threatened to lesiga 
m a body if a certain Mahav peon was appointed, and therefore, ho 
argued, action should be deferred on this account. The Maharaja 
Goekwar under similar circumstances acted with a firmneeci^whicb 
displayed his statesmanship to the fullest extent When the student! 
of a certain College in Baroda threatened to givq trouble if a Mahar * * 
student was admitted into the College, tbc Godewar rustic^ed the 
ringloiders and declared them ineligible fbr service in any of the 
offices rnidcr liis Govenimeut. The difficulty conjured up by Mr. 

Sharp could easily be surmounted by a trifling eaercifle of ailtbcR^y. 

The Government while admitting the theoretical equality of all rlene#^ 
professed their mabiluy to Lake special steps to ronove tite 
operating adversely against the Mahays. Althoqgb in diiory 
educated Mahars are eligible for public appointments in 
with others, they are os a matter of fact shut out from public , lernoa . 
by a sort of tacit understanding between caste Hindue who hm tho 
uiJper hand iu Govemment offices, and who Wonld on nonocoont i 
brook the spectacle of a Mahar clerk working at tlte WM desk irift 
them. They would keep out sudi men on speajotineiicksittsritidL 
they could impose tm the European t^ods, of> wtio kto thiia 

mode uaponscioui parties to on ni^ qt injai^ tp the (ow otoUb 
This is an aspect of the protdem Noting rim te^esaeti rhtonir 
which entght to appeal fioitibly to CktvenmMnt wl)j^ wd havf<qp' ^ 
doubt, are sinoeiely enBOus to agjtqnd equal oppohttmtolBi 101^ ^ 
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The Council. 

Tlv THE Hom Mr. Gup. 

" Ab lATge a charter as the wind to blow on whom 1 please." 

—As you Like It. 

This the gala performance s^tecially given by the Imperial 
Oimtorical Company for the benefit of the functionary at the Box 
Office. But there were some preliminariei to go through, and two of 
the performers signed their contract for the season Grover walked 
up to the table where Mac presides in a gait 8Uggc5ti^e of seeking the 
bubble reputation even in the cannon’s mouth. With soldierly 
precipitancy used a full-throated oath after the fashion ol the 
Mess Room, and was enlisted as a member of the (.onipany. Alas 
for poor Grover 

Farewell the blooming troops and the big wais 
That make man-slaughter vntue I O, farewell, 

Farewell the spiiit-stirring Mess, the ear piercing niinh , 

Of martial banquets, and all quality, 

Pnde, pomp and circumstance of glorious war. 

That swells the Budget and the waniors’ heads, 

And manufactures all the K. C R.’s. 

And, O immortal soldiers, whose rude ihroats. 

The tin-god Jove's dread clamours counterfeit. 

When travelling first cIim on a lower ticket, 

Farewell I For Grover’s occupatwo’s gpne ! 

He Will now be inlaying the rOU of a simijering legislator, and 
meeting the deadly arrows of the interpellator with the breastplate of 
|iBtient repbes, and resisting the onslaughts of the mover of resolutions 
against the existence of ihe Army with soft speeches of a Ciyil nature. 

The Undesirable Alien, as the new Foreign Secretary is gene, 
rally known in the tanks of tlie Civil Service, followed his comrade 
in arms ; but he did so with al! the composure and stolid mieo of 
the practised diploniar, and ^uoir the oath of allegiance with the 
customary diplomatic finesse. 

But the cuitaifi did not go up even after tliis. The orchestra 
had to discourse sweet music for a while, and Bootlair Saheb b^an 
wiitf% short solo in double bass. The Mild Hindu had asked 
for eomc figures about the supply of filtered water, as he was oftaid 
of Bootlair Saheb's mclinations in favour of the cellar So the 
master of the pantry vindicated his temperance by showing bow 
Government had contributed upwards of half a million sterling 
on water. But as nearly the same amount had been paid for 


drainage, Bootlair Saheb’s figures show that a million which could 
drown the British Garrison in a sea of seething champagne had been 
thrown into the sewer Ibat was the Indian Drain Theory, and 
a good answer to the Mild Hindu. 

Madge began the interrogatories with something about the Anglo- 
Indian, alias Domiciled, nie Eurasian community, but found Grover 
to l>c well versed in the law of legal and customary prescnption and 
a practised hand at legal definitions. In the soldiers’ legal lexicon 
there is no difference between de ji»t and d€ facto cantonments, and 
in most things the doctrine of factum valet prevails Hie Hon. 
Cross-Bencher played another overture for the benefit of untrained 
and inefficient Mussalmans. l^iater, flogged the dead hors^ “Afghan", 
which had started with too slight a handicap. Burly Raja was in a 
statistical mood. Asked percentage of Moslem Undergiads in view 
of a contemplated princely contnbution to the Moslem Univeisity, 
and then went on to correct the Array orthograiriiy about Fskschha- 
tttriyyyyyos wrongly spoken of as Khattris." Grover confessed the 
error but did not admit it was so slight as the Burly Raja sqraosed. 

His people were not wrongly called “ Khattns" in the Arn^ but 
after the fashion of the Mackintoshes oi Scotland were known as ■ ~ • 
“ Chhatris." Their number was over 32,000, lAit not as good as 
Burly Raja wanted. Tlie reason was {riaia. If all were not as rich as 
the Burly Raja they were still too well off for the Army The “ fauj ’’ 

IS the Indian version of the workhouse^ and none but the starving 
stalwart need apply. It is only in fontsa pai^erts that an 
can beg the benign Government for the privilege of dying for bis King 
and country. e „ 


As silence was losing its fashionableness for Rajas, Oig-’er^Patty 
rushed m where commoners feared to tread. Government, bow^ 
ever, still found silence in fashion, and hitched the hiquirei:. Sir 
Guy was, more communicative, and told the queatUmer that they 
made no difference between Indian and European .about bouse 
allowance of officers dnwing between Jill 500 and Rh 2,500 per 
mensem, although the Rs. 3,500 per mensem wn6 still " raugUy 
speaking ” a European preserve. Sandow I|. aloo htfonned him that 
so fiv as he knew no paper was allowed id paake a^diShosiest penny 
by Government advertisement. Of coumg the Rss 62400 of the 
Rai Bahadur exceeded the penny limits and flsQ happened to be 
honestly eamed by another ftwm of advertisement, of Oovenament ' 

The curtain then rose up and dilddked Sir (^y invt^ioSh of; 
woodeifiil enMy4fci hiian^. 
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The GMnrade. 




Thefe «u jft wimd of revdiy^^by <Uy. India’s capital had 
^gathered than her Beauty and heBOtmtory* and all went merry ae ft 
manUge bolL But hush 1 hark t a deep sbund strikes like a riaiiig 
knell. Did ye not hear k?—Reclining on the cushioned gtemt 
bench in the high hall sate Sir DouglaSt the Staff’s well favoured 
chieftain. He did hear that sound the first amidst the oratory, and 
caught its tone with the soldier’s practised ear. His hand rushed 
to the pocket where the soldiers keep a packet of playing cards or 
Ailing that a book of psalms—>u> stop a chance bullet straying 
in the vicinity of tho heart Out came the watch that on many 
■a battlefield had kept time to a beating heart But, alu' it was 
only 1 r-jo, and not the welcome sound of the t o’clock gun which 
adjourns the inanities of orator^ fur an hour and a lialf of the 
serious business of lunching. It was only the looming of cannon 
for a belated Raja's special I 

Sir Guy was optimistic, but not so optimistic as to do away with 
the additional vim provided by silver and tobacco. .*^ubjectcd the 
latter only to a slight correction, as the former correction had 
nearly killed the weedy creature. Keferring to the ueather, 
t hat ever'green topic of hair-dressers in England and financiers in 
India, said even that was contaminated by the unrest in the Lower 
Provinces, and " some anxiety was caused by the behaviour of the 
Bay of Bengal cutrent" Like the Undergnids of Hcng&l, it was 
** precocious and feeble. It advanced into India much before its 
usual time and then displayed considerable weakness." 


Referred to increase of revenue unaccompanied by an increase 
of working expenses of the Railway, “'rhat campaign of special 
renewals and repairs,” when Wyime accompanied by a host of coolies 
armed witli axes and spades went to war to the great dread and 
embanassment of Sii Guy, was not repeated this year. In spite of the 
Mild Hindu’s malicious smile, approved of his la^t year’s budget cloud 
that hod a silTer lining. Encouraged a lot of sedition by ridiculing 
the politician still true to salt. 

Had less to say of expenditure, and the less .said the better. 
Proudly pointed out that out of a Budget of 75 7 millions had 
saved '4 millions, or the magnificent fracliun of i pei j£. Excess 
over budget provision occurred in Opium and in the Political charges, 
ijttter due wholly to fluctuations in the diawipgs of bis subsidy by the 
Amir. His Majesty must now draw lus subsidy with a steady hand, 
ondooi with the shaky hand of legislators when drawing the cork 
after midnight. 

Out of the cave of Aduliam, first selected Debt and wished to 
clear it out by devoting two-thirds of the Opium wmdfall to it The 
renting third to be devoted to Discontent, in the shape of 
Bdtkortion. But nothing for Distressi and left it in feed on the 



taxpayers. 

■ 

In doling out to Bdueation referred to Bootlair Saheb as the 
Fun^* The cat is It Ast out of the bag' For it is known on good 
authority that Bootlair ikheb was taken back into the fold hy the 
Shudhi Sabba during his recent tour to Ftyag for /ryasekit. 

In foreowling the finances for 1911-13, Ixust^ that Famine, 
Flagaa and jllWar “ will pass by our doors.” This hu formed a casus 

between SUrOuy end No-Moie-Kay. ft wa.s bad enough 10 
eBoniwitn die Amsy wkk Scwcuy and Disease, but worse still to close 
the hhsplftbla doors of X5i Ryd Street bo H.E. the C.-in-C. 

Lodfeiag round, eeidt ^ So Ar as we can scan the horison, there is 
DO danger eignai in sight at present” Had hardly finished the 
sentence when Red Chuptaasie Mazed forth into the room, and 
handed peihaps sealed orders to Grover to be ready for any 
emeigency on fte Fkoqcier, 

Found CQSsidflralble difficnlty insepoiating thenoraial move- 
‘ maiiA of the figurti from the Cakewalk and Contortion Dance 
had tl|g Catdffts-cateboan, of provincial adjustments. Referred 
to Ophnn as ‘*that reetlesa and halHiiig Hoad of Revenue.” 

' Opam eoold oertaiiily baffle the. Head of th^- Finance D^uvt- 
- menli hgt don’t know hew Aylmw Sumti^ktjkm could make the 
'.newSl^iof Cbebeai thelleadiQflleveaRbft roAlesB. WMlepninng 

II » % ^ ‘ , 



all othoih ft*®*** Interest and,Cua|OPi» tt^be the onljf ddfhillteiftr 
OTt**™ do change and often for the wois^ but to hj^ to com¬ 
plain to the Council about lack of Interest wks indeea humiliating 
for the Finance Member. But he had to do it. The A.D.C. 
had only Just used the Free Lance as a medium of communicatioi^ 
and ' tent to Dig’er-Patty a letter, which, if not a fiiY/r/ dwx^ 
w suspiciously like a reminder from his constituents not to go 
to sleep. But liitic did they know how deeply the Financial State¬ 
ment was saturated with opium. Bhupen Babu, Longfellow and 
the Cross Ilenchcr were keeping themselve.s awoke by repeating 
jokes, presumably out of the Comratle The Administrative Orphan, 
Bootlair Saheb) Robertson and the Moslem Dowager either 
pinched each other all the time or passed on ihcir demi-oflficial 
corresjiondencc for the edification of each other. Baby Bninyate 
had just been roused by a puffing and .snorting TufT-Tuff 
outside, and was busy looking at it. 

Going on with the estimates, Sir Guy hud a few words for 
the Exjicnditure Hod generously provided dose upon a 
million fur the Durbar, including ” minor episodes in the Royal 
progress,” such as the cham[)Bgne cups iliat were quaffed in thu 
Press Camp in 1903. 

Turning to Provincial finance, complimented Meston, 
Governmcni Orator by Special Appomtment Saw the official 
cheek for uiicc suffused with blushes. But they were of modesty, 
not of guilt, .ind the miracle was hardly noticed. 

The tears of poor Gates were wiped by Sir Guy with tmo 
maternal sulintiide. Apologised for Burmah's "temporary in¬ 
convenience ’ caused by its new settlement. But when he 
lhat "better lor India as a whole that a province should 
tax Itself than that it should live on its neighbours,” the Mild 
Hindu wai. fiercely gleeful, and shook a naughty finger at Mister Gates. 

But cunsolaUoii again came to Burnuh’s representative in tho 
sliape of a rebuke to Bengal. Buimah hod only aped the rich 
when she was a pau]tcr But rich Bengal was a veritable monster. 

Ill Its earlier day.s its appetite was terrific. When the present 
L -G. came out to weigh it short rations of bread from his bakery, 
he found lhat it had not only swallowed the daily bread but hod 
also gobbled up the balances. When Bengal was to be weighed in 
the balance, the balini es were found wonting I 

After the Financial Statement, the law making began. Sir Guy 
commenced the programme with on extra turn by introdudii^ tho 
Indian T.nift .\mendmeiit .Act. Don Pedro and Tabs were jubilant 
among the strangers in ihe gallery, between them they bad brought a 
Minister of the Crown to liis knees. A Finance Member is certainly a 
Finance Member, but a cheap cigarette is the smoke. Sandow II. 
moved lhat Criminal Tnbes’ Bill be passed. Free Lance an authority on 
cnminal tribes and an expert on cattle lifting, with an originality too 
rebellious for a loyalist, sought to bring secret societies within the 
meaning of the Act. Also Sannyosia. But left out the sellers 
of three-legged horses, asoftstida, and ^aiah mini from the 
category. Issued heaps of invitations to Migistraces. "Thr 
Honoumble Honorary Lieutenant Free Lancer, See-AyeSe, requests 
the pleasure o! A. S.’r attention to his original suggestions 
R.S.V.P. Border T^ge.” Was familiar with several 
offences " worse than robbery.” So not desiring a monopoly, 
wi.shed to include in the Act all non-baibble offences. As 
authority on griunmar, detected terrible flaw in the King’s English 
of the Government and wished to substitute "King’s coin” for 
“Queen’s Com" Wished Government to be lenient to land 
owners, and followed the Golden Rule by being quite lenient 
towards framer of the Bill. Said the laincer, " Eilen if my suggestions 
are not accepted, the Rill should be passed <” Mild Hindu for once 
followed the Free Uuicer. Said he did not know if he had undefsti^ 
the Lancer correctly. Well, he might as well have asked if the 
r.atiCftr had himself done that 'Tis the Sphinx’s own riddle^ and 
must be referred to the Browning Society, Sandow II. greoe- 
fuUy referred to the fraternity of Robin Hood and left the Ftee 
Lancer to the free-booters of the Border and elsewhere. 






Bill became lav. ^So dU Boptlair Saheb^ ^Pm 
W yone'a Jftila Bill of Tnmvaf Act Repafai. Tho Adi 
Orphan a little on ^aetncj hcrtui, and tlina ttibl 
again on hii In sleepy and ccmt^plative aeciinta 
a Bill about the treble eventi of Both, Deadi and Marria|^. 
But why the precedence of Death )^roie Mimiage? Petbape 

Bootlair Babeb JttiU dgha for liiigle'^ MeeiedneM and thmka that 
men should sooner die than niarry.f Obiect of the BiU nothing 
more than convenience of the parties. Ndw-bombabieineeduolonjpr 
toddle on thcii pink toes to the Registry Office. Married couples 
need not delay the honeymoon trip, The sepulchre wherein the 
dead are quietly inumed need no longer ope its ponderous 
and marble jaws to cast the dead up again. No longer need their 
ghosta revisit the glimpses of the moon making night hideous. 
Bootlair Saheb has given the dear departed their quietus. The first¬ 
borns of India have only to mig up the Registrar and inform 
him of their safe arrival. The married couples have only to send 
a wireless like the kisses they communicate to each other when in 
company. As for the dead, well, for a small fee Charon could 
bear a message back across tho Styx, or the Theosophical Society 
and Mr \V. T. Stead's Julia would do it free, gratis, for nothing 
Hera endeth the first IcBsun I 

After this legislative effort drawled out in the tone of a 
High Churchman, Bootlair Saheb turned towards the Uruversitics 
Act. Must give his old Chief a chance of being generous to the 
B.A’s. So gave him the option of having some fellow!! elected by the 
graduates or partly by the graduates and partly by himself in his 
capacity as the Senate of the Allahabad University. .\nd lieic 
endeth the second lesson! 

, The Sago on Co-operation was truly sagacious MacUgan 
followed with rapt attention, ready to prompt, while the .Sage uttered 
Reflections—of the .Scirclary’s wisdom, 

Then came the turn of Bhupen Babu. Willi a shaven upper lip 
and chin bad tried cleanliness at the time of the last meeting. Not 
liking it at all, fell bock on the godliness of a white beard. Reflect- 
ing mdly on his own lengthy years, but still fond of connubial 
comfotts, wished to make niarry-age (as he took care to call it) easier 
Amt the unortliodox His was a faale faith. You could efb every¬ 
thing BO long as you caUctf yoursoir a Hindu and took ^re 
tiiat the Census man noted it down correctly. Discoursed on the 
evolution of a Sudm into a Brolimin. Praised the late Dwarka 
Nnth Mitler "than wliom an abler lawyei bad not adorned the’ 
Bench of a High Court" You see, Bhupen Babu prefers to be 
a solicitor, so the late Dwarka Naib is safe. Said "people cannot 
afford to marry upon mere legal opinion." Well, we kiiow nothing 
about marriage, but many a child i:. born without legal advice, 
and heaps of people Lave died on it. 

Bhupen Babu considered the Isltrolc law of moirlage very liberal 
But someone on his'right—some think it was the Free Lance- 
whispered with concentrated bitterness ihai only tour were allowed 

While Bhupen Babu discoursed on Zex /ost -Act, the 3 ^ 
retired within himself with remarkable detachment, and throwing 
the right hand under the prisacy of his waistcoat, manipulated his 
ebirt button. 

Bully Kiija lokl tho I'ouncil why he diupproved of 
Brahmoism and would ha\'e preferred Ra;a Ram Mohan Roy 
to have walked into the Counc:I Chamber and moved tho Bill, 
Further judgment was reserved and Ibe life of the culprit who 
had the audacity ' to niove the Bill is still in suspense. The 
IliidcncsB of the rope is, hgwevrr, unknown. 

, l^eety I'iwana discoursed on the Anand Marriage Act which 
ms an " .\ct but had not the use of an Act 1 ” Another puule foe 
the Councillors to solve. In poetical mood compared the meetiiig 
of different classes to a rainbow. T* Hfi— fun 

after the nunbow ? 

-‘T" 

-C r 
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to 

eowd hoi ige ykf h inin Should bo ejtdodMl.litbnji |kia ra^tdiil. 

^inptj beowso be did not wish lo foQov it 

Novah of JadtipHi had lo oondder the- Bill /rotp the powt 
of view of the and hod grave doubts about the status of the 
issue of a Hindu^Moslem mornoge. But Honouiehle Lougfellow 
easily rose to the height of the occasion, and referred the Ifawab' 
to the fatwa of the Sheikh'Ul*lslaro, Malls Jaloluddln Mobao^ 

Akbar, ^dshoh Ghazi.^ Having a Jodhbai himself in view, yefeired' 
to that historic precedence. Sobraon, from caslc Matb^ 
considered the Bill revolutionary. Under it "anybody ci o n iid 
marry anybody else.” Terribly afraid of a repetition of Mr. 

Fickwick's embarrassment, and began to compore hut 

firm answers if his Dhobi's wife or the ayah of his neighb^ p.7ppw l 
the question 

The Note of Interrogation was unusually silent at quesuon lime 
But came out now with a short and pointed speech. Parns who* 
had graciously been included in the Bill didn’t want it. But 
discussion at this stage was useless. Let Bhupen Babu introduce 
the Bill, and there would be enough music to face then. 

Bandow 11., anxious to preserve the prece of the Home 
Department, rose to speak for the Government. All that he hod 
to say was that a man could not be Hindu and yet not a Hindu. 

He had to he one thing or the other. Poor Sandow woa a man of 
muscles, and the subtleties of metaphysics and law were too much 
for him. Little did be know that according to philosophy one could * 

be both and still float placidly in seventy intermediate existences. 

Bhupen allowed to introduce the debutante, curtseyed Uy 
Government, and then withdrew the other Bill 

Petty Larceny. 

"Wf sTANn," says the "in a much better position iir 

aviation relatively than we did in motoring ten years ago. Our 
aviators run probably into three figures." Yes, the motorists 
run into more than that 

I 

Flipson : "Young Fatty has got the laugh turned against Sim- 
in his little Joke Against the Blazes Fire Insurance Company 

F1.0PSON: " How?" 

F1.1PSON. " He imured 500 cigars, smoked them, andhtkeft 
sent in a claim on the ground that they were destroyed by fire. ” ^ ^, 

Flopson : " And they laitghed at him, I supHioM ? ” 

FlipsiON. "No, They had him arrested on a cha.'ge ofsgtcinig 
fire to his own property.^ 

"High Buildings, Sir?’ remarked on Anwncoii cmi- ^ 
temptuously. " Why, In England you don't know what height is t ' 

Lost time I wa& in New York, it was a blaxing hot day* nd I laW ^ 
man coming out 0/ a lift, wrapped from top to loe m hnariiiin. ■ 
and 1 said to him; 

"' Why are you muffled up on a broill^ day like tMa ?;’ 

' Waal,’ he said, ' you lee^ 1 live at the top of the building, and (Pa , ' 

so high that It’s covered with anow all the year found.’'’ ' ' . ' / 

* C I I I , W fcil'r 

* ^ ^ I -* I ifc i 

Day CoKSTAFLi (relieving night man): ** How's Mfnui^" 

Night CoNSTABLB: "I dont kn^. .I'kven'll se^ W tUe 

Day <!oilnAHui: " But you and khe bve loge^ 4aiiV|<Mi P’' 

NiOHT.CoMsTABLi;" Yesi^bot chvwQiMn‘^' m 

day, aa' Pin oi|t on dn^ oil nl||j^ 10 s^^k^f’niet'flnpii^^ire' lefte- 
aftm OUT'oneymoraa" ^ «''i ' 
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Alm^Wcpifitbyoa "MdndtfMl’* in th« 
boiiMi pl» Kvwiite Biid vdin tiMcllbiB, u 
k iiMt itmSSwM fhialidniM. 

IV affair Mf- 

»!■ 00 Cbcnkol Phuiucy, . 
Vppfv Cliitpoft RomL CaUWa. 
M. Tf MukoTCo., 

Ml Alidar Sahman'i Street, Bonfay. 
Jmndu Bmihcii, Shimiet Street, 
BonbM' 

Mntyole & Ca, Stednn Fmd, Hydenbed 
(Deccu), 

F> A. De Cosu k Ca, Hydenfaed (Sind). 
Eaibhiii Hehntbhai, Kanpit, Sant 
Q. N. Hakim, lUopun, Beroda. 

Saeed Brotheie, Reid Road, Abmcdahad. 


Co^ Pipe Smoker anpenedea Hubble-bnbble. 
Fin miatcoat podket SaTe in Bed. Abaoiotely 
dean and cool. Savea teeth, ms, comlort, 
eoonemy. Ri. I-IB. UoiTifMl Tndiflg Cm, 
in Topisalee Lane, jGiiganm, Back Road, 
falMIAV. 
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FOR SALE. 

VUTCOT bay Amb teMaw, 8 yeua, i 4 'a|Ci 
loy quiet, antum game mio doiw and special 
tapM, certified asand, Dou^t mat year Ibi 
Rs. MO. Now for Ra. 50a Apply lo— 

Mr. Sf9k Mohammad Hoah* 

4.3 II. Xaitt SHiRUooNna, Bodadit. 


1 . ^ " I ^I," 1 I • 1 

V." 

THi-Cnmifide. 
Bcng^ Vderina^ Gdkge 

Candidates for admisaitm as stndents 
for the Session 1911-1912, should 
present themselves at the College with 
necessary certificates in original, re¬ 
quired bry paras. 3 and 4 of the Rules, at 
11 A.M., i8th April 1911, for relection. 

Copies of the Rules for the College 
will be supplied on a{^lication to the 
Assistant Pnnapal, 

Beafil Viteriairy Cellege, 

Belgaclua, Ctlcntta. 
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Modern 

Office 

Methods. 

The Vertical X 
CorreBpondence FRe. 

The Card Index. 
Loose Leaf Books 

Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

300, Bowbarar Street, Calcutta. 


Wanted. 

Wanted. 

An Accountant and Clerk for Central 

Second-hand MOTOR CAR 

Provinces Salary Rs. 50 rising to 

15 H.-P. Not less than DouUe 

Rs. 80. 

Cylinder. Most be in good wodemg 

Apply, with details oT qualifications 

order. 

lO” 

AHfy to— 

Abbott Brothers, 

Abbott Brotheriy 

Dnif, CP. 

JhansL 
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TbitlaU FriBcipsI of Dovelo^ 
CoUeco o^ Alooaa^ro Hifli 
QlobloO Sehoolt Bhoj^ Cl» Is 

At pracnt open to enpifenient. (M^s 
Arefloed home, Mnind educAtion, in- 
chidiiw diAwmg, punting, and muiic, 
canfuTchAncter training And phyiical 
cnlture to the sons of noolemen. 
Higitait references nven and required. 
Terms on applioatlra to **OBOfOv'' 
ejo Afanagwr, "Tha Comhaob,'’ 
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CommitiioB Agency. 

^- 9-9 — m -lif— 

inmBlpi 

M?fnin§| iM nMNii jiivcjo 

~ MofiiMiI customen alwayi need thinp 
purchamUe in Preitdent7 towns. Bf 
dealing with lai;^ retail firms they have 
to pay high pnees. We can pur- 
chare the lame things at a much lesser 
rate and supply them to our Mofuasil 
clients. 

S. H. H. BEDIL, 

MASAGsa, Moslem CoMHisitON Aasncir, 
JiosAM BwUdwgt^ Belhsis Rtutd^ 
BOMBAY. 





SIOOim-IIAND TKAM 
TRAOC AND TRUCKS. 


10 Milai of i8 or I4*lbs. 34* BSSC* 
mck I MD (both sides lippinid tneks | 
a LoeamotiTCa, $g II.-P. for the same. 

AppUr to X c(o MAHAgar, '*Gonrada,’ 
lepf Wpoo Straalt Coleotto. 


wanted 

CANVASSERS 


Appl^ hr mitt-IIAIUGER, 
*'ThoComd«,” 
lOO^RipoB Slraoli CALCUTTA. 


w wiiHa, muma. AMUNaai w ruen 

Vh lilllwilbk Asss Mbisi. m Rhi As. 
•ATLIWALU'S TONIC PlULB csis Nwm. 
Umlasaid ObwIndossrWafcBMt A.. i-L 

AATUWAIiU'S AINOWORM OINTMAHT, Aa 4. 
SOLD AVUMVHUIE red ALSO BV Dr. U L- 
BitU«A,1^Ubihiiify.DsdM ~ 


W ANTED 

ENERGETIC AGENTS 

!■ all dlalrictA to puah the aale 
of “The Comrade.* Ferteram 

CoBfuaicate with the Manaiert 
108| Ripwi Streelp Calcutta. 
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IS ALWAYS 
PRODUCED • 

BY OUB • B 
COLOUBB B 
UNC « HALF 
TOMB BLOCMA 
ESPECffOXY 
WMEN IN THE 
COMmNVOP 
TASTBPUL 
TYPOQttllBlir 

CRorrttMoiemco^ 

1 CROONED LAMB 
CALCUTTA 
•KHPfOA iniGeiaB a lATia 



To ** OU Boys ’* 
and Odiers. 

An Aligpwh Old Boy has been work 
ini At Bonbay endaATuanng to supply 
your wantib Can send you anything 
from A pin to A motorcar at cheaper 
latei tto yon could buy direct from 
Bombay. Will you not send a trial 
Vrder tu 

SYBD MOHAMMAD A CO.. 

I ChNuateiee 4f***^i 
ijS. Frbab Road^ Fort, Bombav. 


Kashmir Shop, 

K. SrAhMh Abdul Kbifik, 

Doalen in ShtsdA Sdka, Phulkari, 
Skina, Old Perdin Carpets. Mirsapur 
Carpeti, Btddiara SoBues, Old Silk 
Embioidmie^ Old Braaawate. New 
Bnaaware, Woodwork; and kU kinds- 
of Feinan and Indlfui Cmioa. 

A sUliiidMkdlB . — 

OUR CALCUTTA SHOP, 
4, PARK STREET. 
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Noveky of theAgA 

Tka MIntaeme QarWL cowplste in SB piisil 
and in weight half a loK ^ Ra< e^ SadL 
Jal-Namai. Jut fanpaited rnm %rpt. vety 
pretty in deags, st Re. 1*8 udi. 
lalamli Watcbi oooisJniiig die Kshu and 
Duodihuif on dial, nr Rs. g^ ssdh. 

Allay'a Rlagwerm Powder, the but 
uedidne of its kind, at As. 4 a boi. 

The Uennine NamelMHipmanI 
St As. 4 a phisl. 

Tobeludfif-M. ABID AU KHAN. 
I1-3-II. MnaOm Btore. MaMa P. Q. 
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Far nim ipplj teMANAGBI^ 
**The CoBmder" 

109, RipoD Street, CALCUTTA- 


A yeOng MohaniBiadsn M.A., Snb-Dspaty CsL 
lector, of noble fhioily intends oomrsctingaiarrt^ 
ollisBM in the Amily of sooie Rau, gnuiadw, 
Buritter or higb Gov^ment official of Bdhu sr •-’ 
ep-conniry. For psrdcolan coBamwikals WUE ; 

A. B.e/o lHattaprt " The Comrapr," S|-a*lt 


WANTBD SrrUATKIN 


By a Seeoad CIsu Mechanical P-i^ nsf 
and graduate of the Aligarh College. 

For tenu wnte to— 

ALl AHMED KHAN, a.A. (AHf-h 


Basti Danjiriiandan. 

/mBmdAmdrh 


AdweiliMr Rn educalkmiit of ripe 
scholarship requires iKMt of Semetary 
to an enlightened Indian NobMCAo. 
Williiuto tmvel if neoenary. Apply 
to, ‘‘SNBBes," eJo Manner this paper. 
Highest references Fiuniihed, 
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Printing Comiwi^ 
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ADVERTISE! 

A PICE AND A HALF PER WORD. 

Have you anjrthing to buy or sell or let on hire ? 

Have you a situatiop vacant? 

Do you^need a situation? 

IF SO Si."? S"i!SL“£ THE COMRADE. 
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Cost or Insertion. 


One. j Four. Thirteen. 
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Stand upright, speak ttay thought, declare 


l', 


j^^'rfNTRAr, r., ''. 



The truth thou host, that aU may share 


'' 


Be bold, proclaim it everywhere. 

V. ' . ' ^ ‘ ■ 



They only live who dare' 

Win It' 
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J The Week. 

iWtpcNtanr g| Sltfe. ' 

Cbjcwi, who mfi suddenly taJien lU at ttie ftouse of 
t^nd'^Kknley and hiu) a coociuaioii of thelmin, ii iMflassing 
During lihi, iAmu Lord Moriey will aa 

Hjrfilate for In^. It ia rtunoured that Mr. Haldane 
iV« appoiiitod. to the India Office m ca« Iiurd Tvewe 

pessnn of irorh too imich r<vhinp. .> 

'■fteViw: 
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^ ^ Ruhciuau’i speech 0X1 the avening 

" aC triftHafeULaas the folloiriiig Government can never agt^ to 
f o^the reform of the Lords whidi eatiiiguisheei; ^e 

I^y.hii«i'fiitheiy' ri^t of peers, because this would destroy'^^the 
4 jp!pnn(b0kitiye of the Grown which is the ‘only means of sehAng 
'^''dbi 4 to^ betireeifthe two Hoqsea'* ^ 


r5iS-' ^ Ilia Lytthhon NPd that both Parties should place all the cu||il^ 


Ji 


indwraWe ** country to see where the teal disegs^ 
The tlhiaBUdi Hr. Lyttelton said, assented to the, 
tBa|afity^ at the l^lectioii, small as it was. The'^ 
itqn ai fkvoiv jof a change in the povreM and the oonstitu- 
Liudsi butif the Goveihment refused to meet them in 
' '* (irtjri thd]r would oppoif^ a resi^ce which, believed, would 

beciiiue it ^ Jttatffied. / 

-y» ' ‘ .f 



The House UTis crowded when Mr Ualfour rose- He said 
that, although he held that a democratic form of Government was 
the only form under which il was possible for u$ to live peaceably, 
and ^arry out effect's cly our national and Imperial work, it was 
folly to say that w.* should liave nothing of the hereditary principle. 
It was impossible to avoid a Second (Chamber rivalling the First, 
unless we used the pnnciple, though not to the extent it was used 
now The party of rapid change o'lght to liave a constitutional 
check, so a.s to ensure that the changes should be approved by 
the people, and that was more necessary in the case of the Liberals 
than of the Conservatives. It was of the utmost importance to 
have a Second ('hambt r strong enough to carry out its functions. 
As the GovenimenL wanted a Second Chamber, he supposed they 
wanted a real and not merely an ornamental and useless one. 
The Government could not be trusted to ainond the Constitution 
in a responsible and impartial manner, because they were 
not independent, they were coerced by the Irish, otherwise this 
Bill would never have appeared in its present shape. After an interval 
without an efficieni Second Chamber, dunng which a great constitu¬ 
tional revolution was to be canied out, the Oivemment proposed 
to turn to a system under which aberrations on the part of the repre¬ 
sentative body would br prevented ' The result," Mr. Balfour 
declared, “ will probably be disastrous to the country, and certainly 
discreditable to yourselves You are doing what you have no right to 
do in using the transfer of relatively a few votes fundamentally to 
change the Constitution. You ore going to carry out by coercion 
'%hat you impesed upon the country by fraud." (Prolonged 
uproar, and enus of “withdraw."} Appealed to on the point of 
Older, tbe Speaker ruled that there was no objection to the word 
“ fraud" when applied to a party, and not to an individual. 

Mr. Asquith then addressed the House. They now knew, he 
iiaid, lliat the Tory anxiety to reform the Lords was to make it, 
however composed, stronger against the chosen representatives of 
people. Mr. Balfour had charged them with fraud, and with odvocob 
ing a scheme which they did not believe to be just in order to obtain 
the support of the Nationalists. His answer was that the Bill 
originated with Sir Henry Campbell-Baiineiman's motion in 1907, 
when the Liberals were independent of all the Parties. They 
hod not deviated one hair's breadth from the lines then laid 
down, without any reference to Party convenience. Retoring to 
the hereditary principle, Mr. Asquith said it was becaus^liey^ 
were a fettered and enslaved House of Commons that *they 
mefent to carry the Bill into law. Constitutional checks were 
abundantly provided for in the Bill. They must presulne itmt 
the reEwesentative House was the true mouthpieoe of the people, 






The Gunrade. 


Much 11 A. 


therefore no farther check wei^ required. The prcvnble of the 
bill distinctly declared that any reconstniction ihould be postponed 
until the* operative clauses came into force. Therefore, in aaent- 
mg to {he Bill the country had endorsed the course they were 
pursuing. Hu view u to the desirability of u Second Chamber 
was not cbwged in the least, but the Commons must be 
(wedominant in legislation. The only functions of the Second 
Chamber must be those of coruultation, revision and delay. 
It must be a relatively small body, opt resting on an hereditary 
basis, and it must be a body which id its origin, composition and 
attitude must not be governed by flartisansliip tempered by puiic. 
That was a body not easily created, nor were those conditions 
satisfied by any schemes adumbrated by the Opposition. All of 
those schemes periietualed the predominance of one side. 
The Opposition asked them to hold their hands till a vast, and 
hitherto crude and formless, change of the Consiiiution was thought 
ouL "Meanwhile,” Mr. Asquith roncluded, “wc shall see all 
legislation blocked by the Veto. It is not on such an errand that 
we were sent here. It is the plain and reiterated command of the 
constituencitu that the Government’s first and paramount duty is to 
pus this Bill into law.” 

The House then divided on Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s amend¬ 
ment urging the reconstruction of the Lords. The figures were 
for the amendment S44, against 365 On the motion that the 
Bill be read a second time, the figures were Tor 368, against 243 


India in Parhamenl. 

In Tint House of Commons Mr. llurgoyne asked a question 
rogaidifig the action of the Mahanijah of Kashmir :n forbidding the 
slaughter of cattle for food, and the importation of beof in any lorm, 
thus depriving the majority of his subjects and hundreds of Euro¬ 
peans of the most natural diet. Mr. Monuqpi replied that the matter 
related entirely to the internal affairs of a Feudatory Stale. Ixu’d 
Crewe hod no official information, and an enquiry would be 
unprofitable, as he would not propose lu take any action in any case. 

• Sir Herbert Roberts asked for the proportion of the income 
derived from the sale of intoxicating liquors to that of the total 
revenue of India for the years 1879-751 1884-85, iSqviSi 1904-05 
and 1909-10. Mr. Montagu replying said that the perctmtages were 

4; 5-7: 5‘8;fi-3and yt 
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Labour and India. 

Thk Tiuus announces that a movement is on loot in Great 
Britain to promote an oiganimtion of industrial workers in India. A 
meeting of trade union officials will be held in Ijondon to consider the 
question. It is proposed to form a gerieT.il workers' union, acting under 
tlm guidance of the Federated Committee of the. Trades Unions 
Great Britain. One of the first objects of the new orgaiuiation will 
be to agitate for a Workmen's Compensation Act and also to organise 
the cotton opeiativcs in India. At a meeting of representative 
Trade Unionists in London, it was decided to ask the 
ParUamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress to 
approach Lord Cmwe for the purpose nf securing I'onridention the 
questions of the hours of labour, weekly instead of monthly mges, 
jMid a concession of the nghi of combination in the case of Indian 
industrial workers. ' 


Seelh Africa. 

Thk SouiH iApfican Parliament has been devoting attentkm to 
the Asiatic Immigration Question. Mr. Merrinuui pleaded for 
fair* play for vested interests. Others suggested compulsory 
Meporiation of the Asiatics. Mr. Smuts, the Mmiiter of the Interior, 
tiaid a tribute to the manner in which the iDdians stood 
tagcfthoa and suffered for what they regarded as their ri^kti, but, 
he said, the only way to deal with the difltoil^ was to step 
immigratioii, and that was the Goverament’s policy, 'fbe 


Imperial Government had been informed of tbiX and had 
asked that a limited number of Indians be allowed to alter. 
He uw no difficulty in agreeing to that, as the aumba would 
be so limited that it would not affect the itraam of the country’s 
life. The Government further proposed to restrict the movements of 
Asiatics to the particular provinces in which they were domiciled. 
Refomng to trading, Mr. Smuts said it was Impoosible to 
Ignore vested righta The Government's policy was not the con¬ 
fiscation but the limitation of licenses. He foreshadowed legis¬ 
lation in that direction, and pointed out that the law must be 
carefully and vigilutly administaed in orda to keep, the evil 
within normal bounds. The Government did not wish to inter¬ 
fere with the decision of the Indian Govemment to laminate 
emigration to Natal, though it was necessary for the Union Gov¬ 
ernment to see that Natal’s industries were not jeopardised. 
A Bill would shortly be introduced dealing with the general control 
of immigration It is understood that the latter measure will 
provide, without distinction of race or colour, for the exclusion 
of any person failing to wnte to the satisroction of the 
immigration officer fifty words from dictation. 

Qiina. 

A Peking message states that with reference to the Burmo- 
Yunnan frontier, the Press contends that Pienma lias for geneialioaa 
been subject to Chinese Jurisdiction. Public opposition is increasing 
against the British occupation, which has bem amnged for April. 
The immediate consequence has been the despatch of a Chineae Utx- 
collecting expedition. Government is podrying the Viceroy who is 
still unduly excited 

Negotiations have been proceeding between Wai-wu-pu and Sir 
John Jordan, the British MiniMer in China, since the lott^ return 
regarding the restriction of fibe importatioo of Indian opium into 
China. The general idea is that the importation should be reduced 
proportionately to the lowered production of China, though some 
people in China hold the view that the production and importation 
should cease immediately. 

Perm. 

Sir Epward Grey, implying to Mr. MHchell-Thomion said, that 
the British Minister at Teheran had already made repieientatioas 
regarding tlie robberies on the Bushirc-Ispahan rood. Mr. MitchdI- 
'J'homson pointed out that the incidents had been repeated durii^ 
the last few days. Sir Edward Grey said. " This is not Bntisfa 
temtory. We have made representations to Persia and quite admit 
that things ore un.'iatiBhctory, but we must remind the Persian 
Governi'icnt of their responsibilities.” Teheran messages slate that, 
in consequence of fresh robberies on the Buibiie-lspahan road, the 
British Minister hoa drawn the attention of the Persian Foreign 
Minister to the situation. An article in the on the morrurig 
of 38th February makes eulogistic reference to Nasr-el-Mulk and 
recommends the Persian people to listen to the wise advice of ibe 
Regent, who realises that the regeneration oT Persia lies in the 
development of the national resources and reform of the adminii^ 
tralion, and who is fully aware that Persia owes her independenop tq> 
the Anglo-Russian entente. In the Mejlias at Tahenii,*lhe Foreign 
Minister delivered a speech marked by the most oerdiai And 
condliatory tone towards Russia. The speech is regarded ee 
marking a new direction in Persia's fmeign policy. Reuter wine 
from Teheran that two Englishmen, Messrs. Kay end Haycmdr, 
tiavelUng in the direction of Tehemn, have been robbed of eveiy^ 
tiueg, nmth of l^iahan. ' 

Baglulad Riilvray. 

The MEooTiATiONis with Turkey- and Germany legndiHg the- 
ita gb AMi Railway are making good ipiogrBd!l It is ea p ee t ed that 
they win be ooncloded within a few dan whenttpoo direa negoii- 
■tioBB will be opened between Ttirikey and Brihiin leferenoe 
10 the sebtfon of the lAilway febm Baghdad ffi the Fom Gfdf. 
The Ottoman Minkier of finance has aw B onttfiad ded |, OcNsiis 
oompeny win bond a ailsriy as for aa Be^idaid. ,* * 
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. - The C wi ri l ^ r . 

ftltuvnio 10 qgntiqiu of the Hon.' the Mah ma jad h itij of 
BanlotB, the Hon. Mr. BoUer Biid thet the tomb of Nur Jahu «u 
hi k dita^demd conditkm even before the occopadon of the Punjab 
bf tite Bntiflh. It wu periodically icpeired by the P. W. D. of 
PupjfK An eitunete ms framed by the Punjab Government and 
ie -to be examined by an officer of the ArchasologiGal UepaitmenL j 
Mud the iGovemment of Bombay intended to preserve the tomb of 
Sivnji nnder the Preservation of Ancient Monuments Act. 

In reply to the Mahaiajidhiiaja's question, the member for 
Education said that there were no special scholarships for Maho- 
in any Univeraity. There are two Government scholarships 
‘ for at the Medical College, Madras, i 6 m Bengal for 

Attii 39 in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 14 in the Punjab, and a 
in the N.-W. F. Province. There aie some more Kholarsbips 

given by Mahomodans to Mahomedans. 

Sir T. R, Wymie replying to the question re the insult to 
3 fr. Hasan fanam by a servant of the E. I. R. said, that the Ag»t 
; ' had dodt personally with the matter and stepa had been taken which 
would prevent a recurrence of such an incident. 

U B the Commander-in-Chief, in answer to a question refer- 
Iv ring to'the’inauk offered to the Hon. Mir Allah Baksh Khan Talpur. 

L member for Sind of the Imperial Legislative Council, by a mihtaiy 

r effleer at the KarAhi Cantonment Station, aaid that suitable 

^ punishment bad been meted out to the officer, and tlmt steps had 

beeti taken to prevent the recuirence of such inddents. The 
Oovenunent of India consider the measures taken by the 


Commander^imChief adequate. r.- . , 

The Hon. Mr. Butler, replying to the Hon. Mr. S. hinhas 
quettion re Census enumemtion, said : —The standard instructions 
nsued by the Census Commissioner for India are as follows 

‘•The tnswo which c«b person giv^ shout his religion must be bcccimkI 
and entered ui column 4, but eaie musr be uken not to cater join'; 
Hid Sikhs as Hindus. If a mun suys that he i»b Jam or a Sikh 
he should be mitered us such, even though he also nsys ihtt u a 
Hindu. Some jsiiu. coniidei that they are Hindus hiul others 4n 
ootsbutwhut IS dnwred to ascciai. at the Census u. the toisl 
aiunbcf of Janw. and thvs cannot be done if wine of them are 
entered undm the general hcwl "Hindu" Sim.lorly Brahmeu; 
ond Arysa should be recorded ei such." 

At the present, as at all the previous Censuses, there wdl be a separate 
tetum for Jains and Sikhs In order 10 obtain fiiU information it 
is aecspsaTyioenteras Jains and Sikhs all peisons who say that 
ibej/’ bdong to these demorainalions, even H they albo say that they 
are Hindu*. If any person says that he is not a jam or a Sikh 

but a Hindu, hr will be entered as a Hindu without any qumtion. 
TheloAlCenstts authoritia in the United Provinces have been 
redfl^cd to make this clear. It is open to any one who considers 
that Jains and Sikha should be dassed as Hindus to add their 
number to that of Hindua as given to the Census Tables Persons 
Aryas and TJ^ahmos will, as in 1901, be classed m the 

final taWcB under the tpa^ head “ Hindu.” 

Jbe Hon. Mr. Maahand Haqoe withdrfw the jewnutioii 
in bis name, subsiiiutmg the lemovil of fhe.^tttics imposed 
on Pmiotettm test year for a reduction of the Tax on Tobacco, 
and siiilted an amendmeni to the TaHff Act Amendment 
^ fliB.' tiwoaloat. 

The Hon. Mr. SMtettI Htfde's foaotation to increase the 
Igqmdal grant to €abtem Bengal upd Aisam for sanitedon fn>m 

/fikirqoO to *** , 

; lion. k^r. s. Smha'a rasohilion asking for an increase 

in the'special mint to Bengal from 7 6 to 30 lakhs was lost. His 
lesoUitioii asking for an increase in the assignment to 
IteJteniab under the new settfoments, so as to cover the cost of 
V^Husteg ffio Chief. <Sond to of a High Court, was also lost. 

J ‘ iihe Hmi. Pandit Malnviya moved that the grant 

*to 'ta' made to the Hailed Provinces for relief of 
SihVwuMttea Jtom the in»dBU<ffPelioechiugBsbenotmade,ap^ 
’ Itevennp^ of the UmmdPtt^nees be mised tom 


The Hod. Mr. G. K- Goktaale’s resojndon regarding the 
creation of« Sqtemte Qpium Tond ont uf opiwn wwslte, 
which could be used in tidmg over dnaacial difficulties when the 
opium revenue ceased to come, or in the oltmnative the devoting 
of the surplus to non-recurring expenditure on Education, Sanitation 
and Medical Relief was lost , 

The Hon. Mr Dadabhoy's resolution with reference to the 
abolition of the countervailing excise duty on Indian cotton was 
lost by so against 32. All the Indian members present voted for 
Mr. Dadabhoy. 

The Hon. Mr. Bhupendra Noth Basu’s resolution tsking for 
a reduction of Rs. 62,500 from the special grant to Bengal, which 
sum the Bengal Government proposed to give as a subsidy to a 
local vernacular paper, was lost 

Bombay Mohurram. 

The Govehnment of Bombay has published a resolution in 
connection with the recent Mohurum disturbances. It says *' The 
Govemor-in-Council is of opinion that the police acted throughout 
with great discretion and restraint, and that the final appeal to the 
military was necessary for public security. The Government cannot 
dlow the recurrence of such disturbances, and it has become 
necessary to consider whether processions of taduts, with their 
attendent to/ts, should not be prohibited next year. The Govemor-in- 
Council will be ready to give the most careful consideration to any 
proposals for the future, but it will be possible to adopt them 
only if they seem to provide a reasonable guarantee against any 
future disturbance of peace.” 

The Moslem Univenity. 

The London Cokrespondeni of ihc Englishman^ descnbmg 
the Aligarh Association Dinner, writes 0.4 follows 

The first mention of the Moslem University scheme and its 
founder, coming from Sir James La Touche in proposing the toast 
of tht Aligarh College, at the Dmner of the College Association, 
London, was received with cheering so long-continued that one 
wondered how half a hundred people could keep it up Sir James 
said he had often talked over the University ideal with Mr. Beet 
and Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, but the time had not then come to 
bnng It to fruition. The lime, however, was now approaching, and 
be hoperl the occasion of the Durbar visit of His Majesty would 
sec the dream of many yearn accomplished and a beginning made 
in raising ihe College to the status of a University. This much- 
Bppreciaieil remark shows what Sir James's attitude is likely to be 
when the r|uestion of granting a charter comes before the India 
Council. Though obviously any application of the kind will raise 
some great gcnerid questions. Sir James does not foresee any failuie 

the project on that account, or, indeed, any great delay. The fact 
that half the mitinl amount required has already been secured or 
promised emboldened him to prophesy that when the next dinner 
IS held a year hence the speakers wiH be able to refer to Aligarh 
Upiversity instead of Aligarh College. 

• Nawab Abdul Majid, of Allahabad, has given Rs. ao,ooo to the 
Moslem Umversity, and the Dhawalpur State one lakh. Nawab 
Muzamimlulteh Khan, of Aligarh, has given Ra 20,000. 

Sir N. G. Chondavorkar presided over the meeting of Moslem ' 
students which presented on address to Hu H^hneas the Aga Kdon. 
The Aga Khan said be had committed a mistake in estimating the 
cost of the University at 20 lakhs. It would require more—.perhaps 
a crore. Hia Highness thanked the Rajahs ot Mahumudabad and 
Jehangirabod and other workers fur the help Jhey hod given him. 

Sir Nomyan had said that he was surprized to find himself presiding 
over a meeting of Mussalman students. His Highness ful^ it was 
not a for surprise. All controversial questions could 1 be 

•tsily solved if only efforts were made in the proper way. He 
to the students present to beg tom door to door and 

HTve Islam. 
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In rk8PON.se to numerous requests from our subscribers we have 
added a new feature to the paper. A 
The Week. summary of the week’s news will in future 

be given, and we hope this will satisfy those 
of our subscribers who do not subscribe to a daily paper, and in 
some cases do not even have a library near enough to avail 
themselves of fresh news published in the dailies. We fear those 
of our readers who are in a better position with regard to news will 
have to skip these columns But we trust they will realise that 
we have made the new departure in the interests of the largest 
numl>er, and will still find sufficient matter to interest them in the 
remaining columns. 


If thkce is any movement that can truly be called an All-India 
^ , j . movement it is tliat for the Moslem thiis’ersity. 

*" * Calcutta and Bengal were the lint to join it, 

Moslem enthusiasm of a few weeks ago is 

Umrersity. maintained, the contribution of Bengal would 

be really generous. In Oudh the resiionse was magnificent, but the 
PunJabiB were too manly to own defeat and went one beliei 
Bombay, however, seems now to be slowly but steadily gaming and 
,we shall not be surprised if 1 I.H. the Aga Khan's own townsfolk 
eonuibuto the largest amount, lliu lost intelligence that we had 
received wu that lakhs hod already been contributed by about 30 
donors whom His Highness and his party had been able to visit. Many 
more had yet 10 be visited, and it was confiJently expected that the 
total srould soon reach 5 lakhs. We must remember that this is the 
response of a single town, and generally of nch people. The ikwr 
have yet to ixintribute, and wo feel sure that the contribution of 
Bombay would be well worthy of the CrUs m fudu. A 

Khoja genlteman, who has preferred to remain nameless, has given 
Rs. $0,000 and Mr. Qasim Alt Jatrajbhai Pirbhai has giv^ 
Rs. r,35, OOP. Among the heartiest workm for tho Hniversi^ areMr 
Faiaibhoy M. Chinoy and Mr. Mohamedbhoy Hajibhoy Of 

course, Aligarh’s li^est Trastee, the TIon. Mr. Fasulbhoy Currimbhoy 
Ibmhiro, is also a keen supporter, and we hope we sha'.l soon have 
the pleasure of announcing a very large donation from him and 
his sisler. 'Hie l*reaidency is still untouched, and we pray that 
God would sufliriently enlighten the wealthy residents erf fUnder 
in the Surat di.scrict LO moke them realize the impoitanoe And 
beneftts of the l/niveraity. Even if they spare their own 
pockets, they have the management of numerous rich Trusty 
etjch as the fiota Wokf, from which large annual giants aggregating 
more than a lakh could easily be made to the University. We are 
yiait to note that tho Hon. tlie Raja Sahob of Mahmudabad is 
shortly going to Karachi in the place of the Aga Khan, and we trust 
■y«iA|ti, the gateway of Islam in India, would respond to the call 
of duty in a truly iMamic hshion. 

The s4test fashion in Provincial admimstratiDn is the subtidued 
• newBpeper. 'The fertile ftovinee of Bengal 

Penny-wise. ^ fac%f$ with an annual oontribucioB « 

I of Rs. 6s,500. BaalcmBengal Isa badsncMid 

with Rs. ’ so,ooo. Bombay is more thrifty and apends only 


Rs. 15,000. But the Pkovmces that are by rnmjiiriinii qijiaiahili 
parrimonious are the Umied ftovinoaeof Agre^MtCililh. ^^They 
seem to have haggled with remarkahio mioeemi Bmp Imre 
bought up the essenee offieedom, called '*Tlie&idapapiden|,”ibf 
the sum of Rs. 900 per annort. The Official for 

expenditure is that whereas m England all shadre of e piwi on are 

expressed in newspapers oondiicted by private entspiiire, it is not eo ID 
India, and amoogm journals in the Veraaeulsr, upon wliioh tee gremer 

part of the population has to depend for its mfotmatido, tee views 
of Government meet wuh but slender support It has, therefore, 
been considered desirable to place the views of Govenunent 
the mch of aH, so that they may at least heAr both sides before 
deading for or against the Government Now^ the Hon. Mr. 
Gokhale, who intimately knows the editor of the projected paper 
with the largest subsidy, told the Council that he was tee last 
person to whom the title of a paid hack could properly apply. 

This we are ready to believe. But if he is not that, how is the 
Bengal Government assured that the views which his {mper woQld 
place within the reach of all will be the views of Goveremeut ” Mt ^ 
is our belief that discipline has to be maintained very strictly in tee 
case of Government officials^ whhse ptonoanoenMUltr^faichiding post'' 
prandial focetia «have to run the gsuntlet of censorship, ^ 

and cannot be altered thereafter even to the Citent of a ' 

comma or a colon. Who wiB now act tbd pact of the ceuipr ^ 

to the Rai Bahadur, and satisfy himself that the commas and * 

the colons are fully authorized? 'The Rai cannot 

label his paper " The Independent,” or something equally indkattvA 
of free opinioos, and yet express the views Of Government, Be can 
eat his bread or have it. But Jbe cannot do both. The same is * 
true of the Bengal Government. ^ It can either pay for the wider 
circulation of the Aai Bahadur's free opioionSb or depose fiir 
Edward Baker and hii Council and All the vscuicios by announcing ^ 
that the Rai Bahadur is the Government. Either course is open 
Ui it. but if it tries to sit lietbeen two stools, the compromise 
would land it somewhere in the middle. We do not profess to 
have intimate knowledge of Bengal journalism; but as other 
Gnvommenls have followed the fashion also, we may ask if the 
subsidised papers arc presumed to have the raonsperiy of loyalty 
or good sense or whatever else that is goody-goody and is to be* 
preached by them. In the Bombay Piesridency there are several 
Vernacular papers lhat cannot be ac*'used of giving “slendw 
support” to Government. In the United Provinces tee orHics 
of the Government are the exception and whole-hog ''loyalists’^ 
the rule. What then is the necessity of a subsidy ? In Bengal 
the tadiar Mirror may shine like "a good deed in a neughtt world” 

But the other subsidised papers cannot boast of equABy detervmg 
editors, nor discover equally suitable foils for the biBfiant grens Cf mik. 
journalism. There is, therefore, every Ifkelihoqd teat thb polic}' oT 
subndies wuuld encourage envy and cause rcsentibent. It may eveft 
chagrin the neglected journals to leave loyalty to tlie jourtelists who 
are loyal by prefeasion, and enoouigge them to launch ou a queer of 
criticism. These, however, ate not the only posribflities. Bltcpre tee ''', 
Hon. Mr. Mozhar-ul-Haque spoke on this subject in the ^ 

we had put into type a letter reoeived from a comsponBiMt^ 
we publish to-day, demanding a share of thesutakly Wins tens'' ' 
community in the shape of joint or subtelitor who would Rnt Rm ‘ ' ‘/f 
point of view of his oo-reh'gioouti on questioaB ^ expnteiqg'oidriW - 
on which even the Rai Bteadur could not elcApean unofoaei^'Wa 
We fear the Governments concenfod have hot ftilly te6- > < l! 

practiea^difficulties of subidised jotRUAtisai. It tr^ , 'i 

is an eaperimenL But if nur neighMur ri t ow e d afty ef . ^ <1 

tiymg foe esperimem of putting onihlakiuteiiinflteWtltedieR^ ' ,^ '1 
a gaOon of petrol, our finT, dlij;| -wqiBd W W W I 

ounelvei ^ see if ten ^ i| 

eqvKotjnreut' for ouv emwesonie nRfo^hbMm^ 'Wifi ate 
si^gtttei^ teat suite' an fo(|>(ri8MUt Rte * haWsdVVstesiiiy'. 

the- OapetimeM of. luamqiW'.m 

ofgoodreittlte In 
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l4vctl .GovonmMMtt jutothcff qa«tt« oooiiMitd with 
ther heM« tM if Ihigr tooh cu« of the 
jojBndteic ^ichmgtiU would Ife left t» te]te cue of the 
pgupdt ktioim the lofnwd o( oertein liocal Govemmeota 

^ pfg^ ^heir joffidel pnbliottionf to newspapen published outside 
Ihniti. "W^wdinit that it is easy to raiM the voice of envy at the 
of vurtae. But that, is no reason for denying to well-con- 
dueced neWspapm the chance of studying the results of the 
henevoleitt aodvities of Local Oovemments even In their own 
leports end gaieties. ST these Governments cannot otter such 
journals a chance of viewing their excellent features in their own 
minors, they dtould not be shocked to see people look and 
laugh at the dutordons seen through the concavities and oonoexities 
of uninfonned jpumaluim. ^ 


Jahangir hid gone and done it, and left the laiy sons of taw to settle 
the quettkmof 'Vafidity. But Ak]par wis soingdines a prophet, and 
often a god; and Jahan^ afao happens to be thd author ohhe term 
apborism that kingship knows no kiuihip. The legisUtifb (acilities 
of god are denied to mortals who have to follow an inelastic code; 
and as for His Majesty Nuruddin Mohamed Jahangir, had he 
in ignoring kinship evai niamud within the prohibited degrees, 
as a King he could have done no wrong. But if, as Mr. Basu says, 
people cannot atturd to marry on merely legal opinion, they can 
afford still less Lo many on a royal precedent. When Prince 
Selim rebelled against Akbar and wished lo succeed to the throne 
before his father was dead, be had no idea that he was creating ’a 
legal precedent about Islamic succession When Shah Jahan 
killed off all near relatives on his accession to the throne he did 


It is a source of aatisbclion to us to know that the tombs of 
Nur Johan, the beautiful and gifted Queen 
TbeOuw ofTondM. of Jahangir, and of Sivaji, the great founder 
of the Mahratta power, are receiving due 
attention. Ixird Cunon did a great service to ttie country in the 
preservatioa of andent, monuments, and we trust these two 
old-world memorials will be preserved in a fitting manner. May 
we plead for a similar treatment for the tomb of the luckless 
Bldiadur Shah ahd his consort ? Only a plain marble slab in the 
compound of a prjyate house in Rangoon roughly indicates the 
where they ire believed to have been buried. That is 
hardly the fate that Zafor deserved, tboijgh h sfoini .to have 
milhrljinaUy anririprtfeir it' in ttklines— ^ 

Ah Aiaimnr, hai gnbr-i-Dria 
Mita^ tumtOH Ae nishan kai&ay kaUay, 

* Hiitoiy has not yet. settled the truth about his complicity in the 
Mutiny. But even if he took a willing and active part in it, have we 
not left thoM terrible times far behind, and need they interfou with 
the rights of the dead and the duties of the Uvitig ? The Persian 
proverb sums up the situation tersely. yawMiOj so^ 


Wk have more than once expressed the opinion that Hindusim >3 
a progressive religion in a sense that revealed 
Moed Mairjages.' religions cannot be considered to be, and it is 
quite possible for those hostile to it to-day to 
beoDimtl part and parcel of its orthodoxy ttxiporrow vritbout the least 
efahnge in their own opiniotiX. Jainism, Buddhism, Sikhism, 
Bnt|piAHn and Aryeism came into die world ai distinct departures 
firom the tenets of Hinduisiu ; yet Hinduisia would ckim them as its 
very own u>^y. It m no wonder then that some Hindus should 
, he ready lo craeede that nobody can be placed outside the pole of 

• H lfidi ffitth even if he refiises to follow its uaitioge laws. As the 
99 n- Mr. Boga says:" Under (he law as it stands at present inter* 

* iQortiaga between members of different castes of the Hindus ix of ex- 
Inmely doubtful, vdidtiyi If pot an absolute nullity." This is the 
ftuglu lal^ and jt isior tim Bhodus to change it if it pleases their fancy. 
It has moulted its llrin before, and it may do so again. But 
tiha klieratimi yrhidi Mr.' Bosu recoaunends in the special Marriage 
Adt gifos Jkr beyoiid the needs of BnihaiOB who may wish tn revert to 

' TlJhAifttni, khd of Huidus who hope to reclaim them. It would 
MitetiGiniheai>M™*B<> of a Mussalman bellHhgon cue God with 
' a' Aiy who bifievea in a mimbpr of deities, and of a man 
- fofoU with a Wdiabi lady who would refine to 

' ' '' ' Iwfk at ’ dm fianh of the boUsit cl samts. It is true that what 
; heceiMi > legal dqd not meceaiarily becotna a oommoQ practice. 


\ ri. ' Cbpsriag etodes i& peifoctly legial yet few are known to sub- 
' Klpilp ‘ .thqffl for br^< ^ut it ia quite conceivable that iqter- 
-la^rri^ges tike place between members of different rq|i|^ns 
tfaq pt^poeed law ^idates theii^ The child b<»n in 
f' \ n|cbj p aadlo^ anmild np doubt escape the bar stnister' ^ But 
ft a world df 'dbiibts about its status, its rights 

. ? ^ ..Aidjoeadobr a, thoqiand and .'qne oftier matters whidi 
l&iStk. has rdfoiedltt) leoq^pise. IVfasi laws would 

‘Ceitainty not those of the roUgions accotd- 
f' kr^kli ^'^inte^nlUIjagB itRdf.ii "of pjdfemely donbtftd 

> .,4 M Mr, lfa2bar>id* 

;1tad, da inefr doobti m hje mhuk ^ 'Akbsx and 

'■K ^ . v/ 


not intend to legalise murder for other Musalmoiis. In our own 
times there is a ruling family in a certain State which 
looks with contempt on that fetish of the vulgar, the institution 
of marriage. But the vulgar still worship the fetish, and, 
we hope, will continue to do so. Under these circumsUmces, 
the Hon. Nawab Abdul Majid was perfectly right in directing 
public attention to the drift of this innocent looking little Bill. 
He is a lawyer ol considerable reputation, but in these days every* 
thing is looked at through polnical spectat'les, and we are not 
astonished to find the Leader of Allahabad condeming the parti¬ 
cipation of Nawab Abdul Majid in the debate, and acclaiming the 
Hon. Mr. Haque as Daniel come' to judgment. IVe often find 
ourselves in hearty accord with the views of Mr. Haque, and occa¬ 
sionally differ from those of the Nawab But we have to judge 
measures and not men, and in this matter in jiarticular we are as¬ 
tonished at the bicezy mdiflerenre of an able lawyer like Mr. 
Haque lo the difficulties with which the question bristleV. 
It is indeed a legislative porcjpine. 


Wk reminded Ibe Government of India in our hut issue 


Aligarh and 
Imperial Grant. 


about its promise to give Aligarh a giant- 
m-aid from Imperial funds when better times 
returned. We have now to announce that 


Government has kept its word honourably, and the Hon. Mr. 
Butler has allotted s lakhs to the College. He and the Government 
of which be is so distinguished a member deserve the thank^ 
of all lovers of education and specially of those connected with 
Aligarh. A gift horse should not as a rule be examined too closely, 
and we are too grateful to ask, like Oliver Twut, for more. But 
we should like to emphasize that such grants should be given to 
Aligarh on a recognised principle. Hie Local Governments spend 
a cfftaui amount on collegiate education within their territories; 
but, as the reply of Mr. Butler to the Maharajadhinj of 
Buidwan showed, a very small percentage of Mussulmans attend 
these colleges. On the other hand, Aligarh has special attractions 
for them, and although it provides accommodation and scholarships 
for a very large nuirber, it bas to refuse admittance to a considerable 
portimi of the applicants every year This u as it should not be, 
and it can be remedied if the Impcrul (jovetnment and the f/ w al 
Government made grants-m-aid to the College per capita at the 
average rate which it costs these Local Governments to educate 
each student. Tins is only bare justice and we hope it will 
soon be done. 


W<k HAD announced in our first issue the gilt of a Muhammai^ 
philanthropist who had placed Ks. 1,500 
Another ^ ou' disposal wherewith to supply the 

pnper at reduced rates to poor Muhammadan 
students, and we have already invited apph* 
cations far the concession. To-day we liavtt great pleasure in 
announcing that a Sikh benefactor has sent us a cheque for 
Ra. 300. We wish to mark our gntefulness for this appjRiatiun 
by inviting applioationa from Sikh and Hindu students for ifle 
8U{^ly of the paper at the ordinaiy imtes, The Manager 
will realise the reduced subscription of Rs. 6, usually in* advance ; 
htt in special cases, even this would be realized by instalments. 
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. Thfe Ciomrade. 

« _ 

Indiani in the Public Service. 

Much ai educated Indiiiu may run down the bureauciacy and 
talk sonorouily in borrowed pbiasea about demociaqr and "me 
man one vote^" they are themielvea inclined to^be bureaucmta, and the 
country cannot do without a Government of officials by profeiuon. 
They are held fast to the old-world moondgs and cannot be suddenly 
wrenched off. The service of the Sird^bas always been the ambi¬ 
tion of educated India, escepting certain castes, and in spite of the 
stimulus given by British rule to the professioni^ India is still a land 
of the services. To one Indian who understands the true significance 
of democmey and would like to see it prevail, there are lakhs whose 
hereditary instinct leads them to desire that an indigenous buieau- 
cracy should exist along with the foreign. It was this instinct whidi 
made India as a whole welcome the inclusion of an Indian in 
the Eiecutive Government far more thin the reform of Indian 
Legislatures. 

Even if it be granted that this bureaucratic instinct is out of 
date and an anachronism on the twentieth century even in India, 
we hold that in the present conditions an Indian Collector of a 
District or Commissioner of a Division proves far more useful to 
bis countrymen than an average Member of the Imperial or Provin¬ 
cial I^egislature. Before tbo reforms ii was unquestionably so, because 
without any power of moving resolutions on questions of general 
adminislration, the Councils pieformetl only one of the functions of 
Fariiament, namely, legisktion , and in a country the (woblems 
of which ore mostly administrative, the Arrangement was like giving 
to Indians the shadow when they had asked for the substance. Things 
have moved forward, but even the Councillors will not seriously 
contend that it is preferable to be an occasional critic of an adinm- 
istntor than to be that administrator himself. We believe, there¬ 
fore, that in creating Legislative Councils in which Indians wore 
to take a {lart, without providing for a larger admixture of the Indian 
^lement in administration, the British Government had in the past 
placed the cart before the horse, and it is one of the most import¬ 
ant duties of the Indians in the reformed Councils to try to put the 
motive povrer before the vehicle. We also believe that this is a 
duty shared by the British officials as well, fin in keeping the 
Indians out of the pale of trained and practical administrators, wb^ 
allosrijig them a readier admitunce into the Council Chambet% 
they are placing a premium on criticism that must from the nature 
of things be to a large extent uninfurnied, and at the same time dis¬ 
counting the active and Judicious support of the administration 
which they could receive Irom their Indian colleagues. The im- 
tratned colt sirould naturally kick at the traces where the horse 
broken to harness would pull well with his com{Nuiion of the 
stable and move forOard the heavy coach of State. 

With true suteimanship^ die Hon. Mr. Gokhale tecognised 
that a demand for a larger adniixture of the indigenons taleni in the 
service of the Slate was immeasurably higher than a meiulioMf 
policy that begged for the loaves and fishes of office. With patimt 
labour he had collected figures of rising estaUishment chaigei in 
several departments, and skilfully used them as a lever for the laiger 
employment of Indians, iq the end he withdrew certain motkms 
and loet the rest, and we grieve wjKh liim for the minority lo to 
43 on the motion lebuing to Ra.iway Working Expenses. But we 
would any day prefer to lose widi Mr. Gokhale than win with hu 
advenary, For th^ speech of the Hon. Sir. T. R. Wynne proved 
the moral bankruptcy of the Stale Railways administration. In 
defehttllig hiB administration he had to brash away the dust and 
froDi official apologies hoary with age and dishonoured by 
thne. Against 7,183 Europeans and fkdgfi Anglo-Indians (jhe 
new oflkkl phiase for the Domiciled community) there were as 
many u 498,719 Indians, or 97 per cent, of Oeioiat Railway maff. 
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Whatmon oanM Mr. GoUsUe deaue? But Ae-Man. Ma -Bara 
asked if coolies had been included^ and the reply in die affintaadva 
d e s troyed the vahie of Sir T. R. Wynnes itatisticsL When ffgurea 
like these have been quoted with a flonriah of tnimpsi^ it is utter 
bathos to refure to consider those of the superior staff and seek to 
turn away the questioner with the platitudes that '^there ia no har 
to Indians rising to the t(^''in the Engineeiing fasaneh, that ap- 
pomunents are now bemg made of Indians to the Ikaffic brnneh, and 
" gentlemen appointed have the whole field open to them fix the 
future.” 


We are ffimiliar with the argument that certain servkei are 
too uaa tt ra ct ive or'too taxing for Indians, and familiarity does 
not as a rale breed feelings of respect or admiration. We do 
not ask for the extinction of the European ele mro t in the 
Railways. But we bold that if the (qiinions expressed by the 
President of the Board are, as he says, his deliberate i yin io»n 
we regret to have to say that we expect little improvement in the 
present condition. 


We are, however, at a lom to understand the antipuhy of 
Sir T. R. Wynne to the applicatjon of Politics to Railways. Has 
he also evolved a theory of Principal and Agent such as that of 
Mr. Chirol, or does he wish to share the preregative of Royalty 
and claim for his Department that its officers^ can do no wrong: 
If the Imperial Council has power to review the 
of Indis, It has every right to make the Railway Board ran the 
gauntlet of questions and reSDiutioos; and the Baud's only 
chance of safety lies in conforming to the wishes of the Council 
or pladng itself outside the pale of Induu administmlioo. To-day 
It parades its antipathy to Politics. Who knows that lo-morrow 
it will not flaunt its aversion to Ethics. Sir T. R. W)-iuie makes 
Commerce hu fetish. So let it be. Has not the Hon. Mr. Stewart- 
Wilson found Indian agency commercially successful? Has not 
the textile industry in India relied largely on indigenous ralmit in 
controlling masses of factory men t Or are we to believe in the paradox 
that in Commerce the dearer you buy the more you gain ? But we 
think we know what has misled the President of the Railway Booid. 
His ideal is Australia, which refuses to send its mails at a cheaper 
rate if the ships are manned by coloured lascars. Let him then 
follow Australia, and disband the army of coolies that swell the 
ranks of Indians in the Railways to the magnificent total of 5 Ixfchf - 


It is a relief to turn from such specious reasoning to the Lr^th 
of view of the Finance Member, and the effec^ of bis speech will be 
heightened if Indians read it after the pronouncement of the PresideBt 
of the Railway Board. One word was too often p rofl u red for 
Sir Guy to profiine it. He made no boast of bis eymj^thy for 
Indians^ nor do we think had he any need to do so. Good wore needs 
no bush, end the Finance Mqmbcr needs no self-f^ttse to advaicias his 
genuine sympathy for the Indians. We have learnt to acce9( it as an , 
axiom,-and only pia> that it should be equally self-evident in the due 
of all European administrators- He weighed Indians in the same 
balance as Sir T. R. Wynne had done it, the balance of Conuneioe^ and 
did not find them equally wanting. Sir Guy knows thatTodar lf|ak one 
of die greatest financiers and administrators of any age or <iuanU|r,' 
was an Indian; and if his policy is continued for another gsnebddpat 
least, we can oonfidendy hope to discover os great fiiiBnciemg|gli||S|( 
Indiana as there are lawyers and Judges in the nation. Ftou die 
ranks of Aocountants and Audilon to the fhoud positiok ef eit', 
Aocountent-Genenl, we find mwe Indians in the Depiedbaet 
to-day than we could find sopie years sga the Ceai|ilnfe < 

Oenenri is an Itadian. i 1 ir^ ii tHtt rfnmiliiillft nf fmfisn TinrisiiniW 
Even the sa^oaiy of the Secretaiistf hu' been iimaded end he 
innocent arcana are ne longer to Induos aa .Etit bi^ ,by flie vtiiU' 
This is a |ecgnas that adds to mdMe d^n toksa-away ftopt fibe i 
prastige of the Britidi, and it is a pragrM whkbladif|iu mMAI 1 ^ 
to oe an obje(!t-)es4» to the otm dNpaiesMntp. ^ 

the sigidhamdt of thk anoplk is fheiipt .that Sir <M|y .Fieetw^ 
Wibon ffid wt,disoovitf.jB Mi aiidstiuit 4 nwftNllt 4 iight^ < 
The Hon. kffi. Mom » emedhd^ 
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0biA «• .4BQAgntulii(e the Piorince that shoald soon have him 
« its aalMpi 

It b often Mid that the land-holden have a stake in the 
cdliAtiy, 3 o tbej^ have, and so have all of us. But if it 
acam that th^ are likely to prove more loyal than other 
Indians «e mvita^ree to differ. The man who has the largest 
stake in the Indian Government is the servant of the Sircar. Old 
tifiedeeds of land arc generally recognised by succeedn^ adminis- 
txationa But loyal servants of one Government find no such solace 
when their Govemment is supplanted by another. In this sense, 
therefore^ every new appointment of an Indian is a fresh nail in the 
cbdin of anarchy, and we wish success to the undertakings of &ir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson and Mr Meston 


Provincial Finance. 


The Finance Member was fully justiAed in saying that by 
far the most important event of tlie coming year would be a 
notable change in the financial relations between the local Govern' 
merits and the Government of India, and the names of Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson and bis able lieutenant, Mr. Mestuii, will be 
InmouEably associated with the most progressive financial nrrange- 
meat hitherto efibcted. 

* There can be no finality in these things. The new settlements 
are no m(ire permanent than the so-called yMoii-pernianent 
• settlements” which they displace, nor do we think finality 
could have been achieved by substituting a system of Provincial 
tributes for Imperial doles. So long as the needs of the 
* Government of India and of the various Ixical Governments continue 
to vary from time to time, settlements will have to be revised in 
order to save progressive Local Governoients from the oip[) 1 ing 
efiecti of fixity or to rescue the Imperial Government from unforeseen 
bankruptcy. 

But the new arrangements are a long .stride in the direction 
of Pitmiicial independence. Previous to 1870, Provincial 
Governments were absolutely dependent fur the muntunance 
of their adminietration on sums annually assigned to them by 
the Central Ciovemment. In 1870-71, however, the major 

Provinces were made financially responsible, for the administra¬ 
tion of police, jails, medical services registration, education, 
roads^Ad buildings, and printing, by assigning fixed sums fiom 
which expenditure was to be met. Increased expenditure was to be 
provided for by savings nn existing charges or even by local taxatimi. 
QataUed ^Uuroent to the different branches of the odnunistiation 
• was left to the discretion of the Provinces. The Indian Budget 

, ^ gave no details of Provincial expenditure, ivir did the Govemment 
of India check or ahv the detailed Provincod estimates. 


In ifi77-79» further riimiges were made; but while they nuiikcd 
Anfhtf progress tn one direction, they took tlie Local Goverrim tills 
Iwflc 19 the daysof Lord Mayo’s predecessors in the matter of finan- 
mdaponduDce. The new settlement ^ve th|^ Provincial 
'Ghy^^ninents finpnmal responsibility for expenditure and control 
own ^kerviicea copneciad with general administration, land-revenue, 

I. gxHpit f 1 'Pp* r fow find justice. To balance die extea expenditure, 
revnousi raised from mw and justice, excite, 
HmfngiH (fod d|* license (now meome) tax. But tliey introduced 
a new ftehic^e, the. ebating of revenues. Any increase or 
' dirrfiKT of the teveanm aa they stood at the bmc of the assigDiuent 
; w«a|o hS abased rwidi 'the Gavemment ctf India. This gave the 
' Gnvsnuuenia' an inoenldve to develop their resources^ but u 

the system of divided heads of revenue 
iJboi'eesdksuadJto this daF< It necenitated the older detailed 
* 'i^nvviadal Budgets,' and the inclusion of greater details 
foci^ expenditiire in the Budget of India, 
tjhn Aved heads pf revenue was 

|o« 4 ie, jhp Ptovii^ jft Jbad to be 

ttfit ^ gnots wl^i^ as cxpenence 
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has shown, ^tend to become larger and larger every year. The 
liberty of Uical Governments to flieet a deficit in current revenue 
by drafts on Provincial balances was also curtailed. # 

Id r88s, however, fresh settlements were made. Receipts 
from customs, salt, opium, post office and telegn^hs, remained 
wholly Imperial; those from forests, excise, income tax, stamps and 
registration, were divided between the Central and the Provincial 
Governments j while the receipts classified under the head 
" Provincial Rates " were mode entirely Provincial and local; and 
those from law and justice, public works and education, were also 
provincialized. The major portion of the revenue from railways 
and irrigation was still Impcri.'tl. In spite of these adjustments 
there was a balance of expenditure—liability for which generally 
followed receipts —not covered by the increase in revenue. To 
meet this deficit, a percentage of land revenue, which was an 
Imperial receipt, was assigned to each Province. Another feature 
of these seltlcments wns that Provincial Governments secured 
the same financnl control over expenditure under divided heads 
as they had over expenditure under wholly Provincial bends. 
Tliese settlements were professedly tcmpiorary, and revision took 
place every five years. The chief result of this was that land- 
revenue became m reality a divided head, deficiencies of Provincial 
revenueb in meeting normal administrative requirements being 
adjusU'd by special fixed assignments under that head 

In 1904, Sit Eoward Law imtiated the system of permanent settle¬ 
ments. The object was to avoid the periodical revision which was, 
in the words of Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, a fertile cause of 
ftiction, improvidence and waste. The Government of India, however, 
retained the power of revision, ihcugh it was to be exercised 
only in cases of grave imperial necessity, or when a settlement 
became unfair to the Central Govemment, 01 to other Provinces, 
or to the Province itself Under these settlements the Government 
of India retained certain administrative services which it is considered 
inexpedient to band ei to Provincial Govenimenis, and they 
reserved the revenue from those services and such a shore of the 
other public revenues th:y considered adequate for the 

expenditure falling upon them. The reinaunng services were 
entrusted to the I..ocal Goveiumeiits, and an income suffiaenf 
for their ncedb was assured m the form of a defined proportion 
of the revenue under ccitain heads which were shared, in addition 
to their revenue from certain other heads which were entirely 
ProviiH'ial. Opium, iaU, customs, mint, railways, posts and 
telegraphs, and tributes from Native States came under the 
caiegorjr of jmrely Imperial heads of revenue and expenditure 
On the other hand, registration, police, law and justice, education, 
jails, medical relief, stationery and printing. Provincial civil works 
and minor irrigabon works were wholly Provincial. Under 
the third category of divided heads, came excise, stamps, income 
lax, larger irngadon works and forests, income from and expenditure 
under these heads being generally divided equally between the 
Imiierialand the Provinaal Governments. Receipts from land-revenue 
were also divided similarly, but expenditure incurred within the 
Province in connection with land-revenue, which included district 
adminisfration, was wholly Provinaal The bulk of the Provincial 
revenues was derived from the divided heads, and as the 
expenditure was generally greater than the income from sources 
assigned to the Provinces wholly or in part, the diflerenre was 
made up by fixed assignments under the land-revenue head. 

Provincial surpluses were not to be resumed by the Government 
of India os was the case before, and thus an incentive to economy 
in expenditure was prov'ided ride by side wiihaa more substantial 
and enduring interest in the management of Provincial resources than 
had previously been possible. Nearly one-third of the total raaenues 
of India (excluding those of local bodies) were in this nianner^madw 
over to Local (Sovemments. 

Silt in spUe of the rniportaot and far-reaching consequences 
with, which the new departure was fraught, it did not go far enough. 
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Full FrovincjaJ independence wn> Mill very distant, end recurring 
HHigiunents had again grown to nearly 3^ crores. Advecatea of 
change offered three remedies. One set of people suggested that 
divided^'heads should be mode wholly Provincial, and instead cX 
assignments by the Central Government or doles given by it out of 
surpluses, it should exact benevolences for its own needs from Local 
Governments. Another view was that some of the divided heads 
should become wholly rmperial and others wholly Provincial. A 
third view was a compromise between ilie' last and the s>'9tem that 
existed. According to this view, heads of revenue should remain 
divided, but heads of expenditure slmuld lie provincialised, the 
extra outlay being covered by an increased share in the dividnl 
revenues. 

All these suggestions were considered by the Decentrali/a- 
tion rommission, Init it refused to be wholly converted to any 
of these views. 'Ilie first suggestion appeared to the Commission 
to convert Provincial Governments into Tributaries |iaying a certain 
tribute, which, if a fixed sum, would result in the same friction as the 
revision of settlements were causing, and if a fluctuating contribution, 
would introduce uncertaipty. The entire separation of hraid.s into 
Provincial and Imperial wsis considered by the Commission to be a 
scheme which narrowed the basis of Provincial and Imperial revenues 
Fluctuating seasons would play havoc with one nr the other and 
upset all the arrangements mode for normal times. This scheme 
would give greater independence to the Provinces, but the Coni 
mission thought tliat it would take away a good deal of the interest 
which the Government of India now feels in the Provincial 
administration of important icrvices, and thereby prevent the cvercisc 
of that general control which it should exercise as the Supreme 
Government. The third scheme hod obviously little to recommend 
it, and it is probable that I.ocal Governments would be deterred from 
improving the sei vices connected with divided heads if all the 
increase in expsnditure fell upon them while only part of the revenue 
resulting from improvements came to their share. 

The general copcliisions of the Commission were that no sudden 
and violent clianges should be introduced, hut that fixed grants 
aggregating a considerable sum should lio Converted into a larger 
share of growing revenue from a divided head. This i.s exactly 
what has now been done A total recurring assignment froni Imperial 
* to Provincial revenue of Ri. 334*08 lakhs has lieen altered inio a 
net recurring benevolence of Rs. 13*63 lakhs from the Provincial to 
the Imperial f'hest. But the suggestions uolcd above liavc not 
proved fruitless. Forest has now become a wholly I^rovinrial 
head in all the eight Provinces, while the oisigumenti of Ks 85 14 
lakhs to Bombay, and of R.s. 3887 lakhs ti Eastern Bet|^ 
and Assam have lioen exchanged with the Imperial share of net 
excise revenue, which is. therefore, completely provincialised. 
Tlie adjustments in Bengal, in the Uoilod Provinces, and in the 
Central Provinces have also been made in the same head of 
revenue, the Provincial shares being raised from yi tn This 
inclines us to beKero that like forests, excise, loo, will gradually 
be provincialised completely. 

The T^ecentrsluatlon Commission, whdi* Justifying the rlt^e 
control hitherto exercised by the Central Guvernmem over 
Excise policy m ihu Provinces, had reroinmendMl ciinsidonble 
diminution in the future. 'Fhat recommendatioii has bortte fruit, 
but We doubt whether the advocates of temperance would wel- 
come Iho change. One of tlic jvistificationli of the close control 
exercised hitherto was iliat the Gow'inment of India had 
Miore than once pledged themselves not to regard the increaso 
of excise revenue as an object to be sought per se, and they had 
therefore to ascertain whether their policy was fully understood 
and loyally carried out. We do not know whether the Government^ 
of India is now ^tirely satisAod on these Scorea But we do know 
that the advocates of temperanoo arc no^ and we await Bombay's 
opi||^n in particular on the subject of its new settlement. If 
, the conversion of a fixed assignment is intended—as admittedly 
it is—10 stimulate the development of ProTtndal resources, 
the provinciali/ation of Excise is bound to result in ihu nmi- 
fhlfllm^ of tlie solemn pledges of the Govemmeni of In& 
that increase of excise revenue is not desilrod dar st* Wa Itfve 


considerable experience of Ideal Excise atteSa^j gnd howsb- 
ever deoorously they may dugniee-diek'intM^^ by vueof 
offieial counters and catchwords, there it no doubt that dwy 
desire an increase of revenue far nune anlently thifi iobriety, 
as the former is the nioM convincing as it is the moat tangiUe 
{woof of their merit. Like the servants of the Ute John Company, 
Provincial Governments will publish the most self-denying ordin¬ 
ances worthy of Puritans, and yet the policy of expansion 
will go on os it did in ^he case of the Company, rill the fisces ef 
the drink-sodden wretches from whom most of this revenue will 
be derived will be coloured os red as the man of India has been. 

To pass on to the adjustments, land-revenue is to be equally 
shared between the Local and the Imperial Geveraments, except in 
Burma where the Provincial share is to be five-eigths partly on 
account of its contribution from land to Imperial resources in 
the shape of an export duty on rice, and in the United Provinces 
where the Local Government will receive three-eighths wholly on 
account of its misfortune and the timidity of its official reptesenia- 
lives. The enhanced Provrnrial share of land-revenue, thereftwe, 
aflects Burma and the Punjab only. 

In addition to these two chtef adjustments, Punjab will gain by 
getting half instead of three-eighths of the revenue and expenditure 
under Major Inigation Works, and Bengal will shore with the Impenal 
Government its losses under Major and Mifior Irrigation wbifh 
were hitherto entirely Provincial. Madras is to lose 3^ iulrh s of 
Its recent aasignincnts without any corresponding gain, and Bengal 
gains a special recurring grant of 7j4 lakhs chiefly for Police reform. 
Certain minor adjustments keep the recurring assignments at about 
55 lakhs. But Impenal benevolences of 68>^ lakhs, help to 
make the result a net Provincial tribute of 13-63 lakhs to the 
Imperial fiscus 

This IS the laic of the now adjustments. But the changes 
point in another direction also Sir Steyning Edgerley and 
Mr. Hichens, two members of the Decentralization Commission, were 
bolder than the others in suggesting reforms, and hod asked for 
a definite mevement in tlie direction of some separate powers of 
taxation lor Provincial Governments. They had complained 
tlut, on the one hand, liocal Governments Iwd no responsibility for 
adjusting their expenditure to the capacity of the public lor bwing 
the burden, and, on the other hand, the Provincial bu-payer had little 
inducement to consider the cost of improvements m admiDistration 
which hr pressed on the attention of Local Go^ernmei^s. The 
Bombay Govenimcnl also had asked for power to raise' .andvrevise 
Provincial taxation of all drscnptlcms. But (he other Commissioners 
thought that such Governments had not as yet a sufiSdcntly separata 
flsca) sjilirre to render this policy desirable, and had fj^ared their 
tendency to add straw after straw on the strained hack of the tax-payer. 

It is not clear from the statement of Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
whether such powers are now given. But he deplored that it may be 
bettor for India os a vriioie that a Province shou'd tax itself than 
that It should live gn its ndghbnura" 

We do not think such powers can safely be conferred bn 
Governments before the Provincial Legislatures have fealiaed ro the 
fullest extent their latent stmigth, and can act as real ahebbi Oft 
Provincial Governments. When Provincial Swaraj is ii 
Provincial taxation is bound to come in I That, how^^er, sfy 
only direction which financial reform should then tt- 

would then be clearly desirable to diaplaoe tho system cjf 
heads by one of absolute separation, and the pragresi ibaiikutirby' 
die new settlements brings the goal appiieciably neansr. IV% how¬ 
ever, trust that in the interval between that hope and Us 
a more impartial outside authority, better quali^ ji^y prinf tnii^ 
and leas lU^ to extiasaganoe thgn Oviltajb, qf 

ProviocuLl Secretariate, will be placed ib dhargf of fkhtdfiuiaf ibuHmmc 
ft is not always pofsible to secuioan pbteide’ Ibigariejr. ^ dm 
of Sir Gay Fleetwood wWi evim/f^^e Cto^ttmeiikoriii^ 
^t Pfovmdal'’ftmoee wiB he al) hbtler' lhr'« laqgir^Blidhf 
eberioe thin rite CivU Service. Jt Is in^ 'that tbe IIml MBiimi 
ba CivUinri. But if few bBisideA fbwir, 

like Kt. Miieoa oyen rnffiet 

setvici ^ .fV 
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Tlic Subsidized Paper and Munalmans. 

■ 

To THE EniTOR OF '*Thb Comrade." 

Sir, 

It IS now A matter of common knowledge that two newspapers 
in tliB Bengali vernacular are about to be shortly started in Calcutta 
qpd Dacca, the capi&l cities respectivdy of this Province and that 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam, under the auspices of and subsidized 
by the two Provincial Governments. 1 may observe at the outset 
that I am, like every one else, opposed on principle to any newspaper 
being subsidized by Government in this wholesale manner But 
• since all public cnticisms have so far been unavailing, and despite 
universal protest the decision arrived at by Government seems 
to be irrevocable, the only sensible course for us is to orcepe the 
decision, like some other Government measures of a more or less 


unpopular nature, os a “ settled fact,” and to make the best of a 
bad bargain. Approaching the subject with this attitude of mind, 
1 have a suggestion to offer, and in doing so, I venture to think I 
am ieoking no special privileges.” 

It is a notorious fact, that in dealing with questions affecting 
the Muhammadan community, or concerning the relation and policy 
df Government towards that community, Hindu publicists generally 
betray lock of sufficieat knowledge, Imight end breadth of vievm, 
which, ^ot unoften, lead to serious misunderstanding, and this in 
its Am causes considetaKle embamssment to Government, and 
throws on Jt a lot of unnecessary trouble. To obviate these incon¬ 
veniences and drawbacks, it is both necessary and expedient that 
sqsne i|iAliffed Muhammadan fiengsli writers should be associated 
wMi the cAndnet end managemem of the aubeidized newspapers 
* fen the CHMimty of either joint, snhor oisistanti editon, who, by 
theii direct and intirilate knowledge of the neeiis and circumstances 
^ their lAm oummuruty, eiiU aasist in dupelUbg any misunderstanding 
that may arifn My pAtposal iii, therefore, that Government should 
be ntoved to arrange wkh Ae authorities of the subsidized newspapers, 


as I oonditUm j^reeedent to the grant of Ae subsidy, to take 
obm^ent HuhainmaAui writers on the editorial staff of Ae journals, 
'.dbnhid, bow8vei> the Govemosent fhel that it is noc justified in 
iinl^taring wiA Ae mwtnM (Conduct and mui^ of these [Mpors, 
^’the hapowAm of Aeafdfe<eslld'(Mndirion, I have an alternative 
' AopMd to sdggesi,''‘noniety, tdfit a propordotite' shore of ALi 
ebnnlff be given td a Muhammadan vemacdlar paj^; and 
where no such paper exista«-as is Ae case in Eastern Bengal— 


,sl*pn rimnld be Akers, to establish soeb s poper wiA the kid ofa 
^fBAedmaiant Mibifedy. The iMtec kitongement is periraps the bettor 
M yiewof IbnfitotdMt fbr obvious reasons the Muhamrakdon 
, 'k||Mtok(,ijin.,not gitw to ptodsdiji newipapirs edited:jby non-Moslems. 
^ Sntjui A begrancedloAe vernacular jpuinais 

Ae levetmes to irtilch 
. jjAununadkii rabjeejn of Ae boveriuMbt alto contribute, it is 
io ito timt AeoMiijlitmlB laM 0^^ 
.'^jwpjt'tfnhnaiiiik^^ 'im Ihm it. 


F Qjtotopiopofponate 
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A Talk libout Biograph/. * 

“Some tiresome philosopher,” said I, “has classified intel- 
ligenoes in three degrees, according to the subjects Aat most appeal 
to Aem ] the highest are interested in ideas, the second in things, 

Ae third, and lowest, in persons." “M. A. F,” fnterjected the 
undergraduate thoughtfully. “Exactly,” said I, “mainly about 
people; and yet biography is mainly about people.” “ Well,” said 
the undergraduate, “ lie wasn't the only philosopher. There was 
Pope, you know, with his proper study of mankind is man.'' 

“ Pope,” I rejoined, “ was certainly interested in persons—and ii» 
personolitiea Look at his interest in Homer”—“who wasn't a 
person, you know,” said the undergraduate 

“ I don't know,” said I, rather pettishly. “ But to resume, why 
do you tell me tliat my intelligence is of a low order if it doesn't 
soar for ever among abstractions, each beginning with a capital 
letter 7 ”(“ I never told you so,” said the undergraduate.) “Why,” 
continued I, ignoring the interruption, “ why am I to be located 
in the third class because people interest me more than machines 7 
It was said in my hearing the other day, that one couldn't be a man 
of one's age unless one is able to discuss Ac interior economy of 
motor cars and the respective merits of bi-and raonoplons.” 
“They are interesting, Aough,” said Ae undergraduate, “you should 
hear Jackson, one of our men.” “ I don't want to hear him in the 
least. I have an ineradicable confidence that Jackson can't teadi 
me to live better or to die better—to die more rapidly, he m^ht— 
however fluently he may prate about carburettors and wind-gauges. 

We shall have the superman by and by with a vengeance, hundreds 
of him above us and upon us before ve know where we are We 
shall realise quite soon enough that Jackson is a men of weight” 

(“ Why, he only rows nine stone .seven,” said the undergraduate.) 

“ Never mind,” said 1 , “ that is quite heavy enough for the purpose- 
But as for me, my airy spirits crave no such plumbeous suppretoion. 
“They want to soar, though niy body doesn't. And if the study 
of man helps me to carp more vital airs than do chilly abstractions 
or mechanical things that creak and buzz, who is to say I am a 
fool for my pains 7 " “ Not I,” said the undergraduate soothingly. ^ 

“ What a wonderfnl thing,” 1 went on, “ is biography! How 
it explains things I How it makes them clear' Imagine yourself 
Aown into a drawing room some dull winter afternoon. The room 
strikes you, perliaps, as being as dull as the weather The fire is 
low or sulky. The outlines of the furniture are bluned, there is 
nothing individual about the room. It is n't alive. Then m a moment 
uul bursts the sun, floods the room with sunAine, and shows" 

That It wants dusting and that the carpet is threadbaie, whiA yon 
hadn't noticed before.” “ It may show you that, ” I rejoined; 

“ it may show one that—but it Aows me more. It shows mo that Ae 
room has a soul, though a dusty and perhaps a shabby one. But 
a soul, for all that. Now that is just what biography does, in the 
hands of a master. Where, I ask would Dr. Johnson be without 
Boswell 7 Why, in the limbo where two-Altds of the poets 
would lie whose careers he chronicled, IF he hadn't rescued them 
from total eclipse by writing their lives.” “ But the dust,” said the 
undergraduate, “and the Areadbore carpet? Isn't it a little 
unkind of Ac sunshine to show them up?” “Wa't a bit," said , 
1, “consider for a moment what that carpet stands for. 
know what it meant in Dr. Johnson's case. It meant the sharing 
of his hardly won home with a pack of querulous people whoA 
bickerings must have tried him horribly. Do you think a man 
len adorinble becanse he is worn threadbare in Ae service of bis 
fiunily, hiS friend, or the public? Take the caJh of John Ogilvie, 
of which Mr. Edmund Oosse has just reminded us, who, great scholar 
Aough he was, apprenticpd himself to a dancing master iiT^order 
to get Us fkAer out of a debtor's prison ; or that of Mrs. OKphant* 
fOAoehef Soot, by the way) constantly, u she herself told us, 
Wotking agkioBt time and orertaking her imkginaition, ui dtder that 
the educate feier sonk. Or Aat of Keats, breaking his heart 
Ibt a Woman who eonld not appradaie its worth. Trust me, there 
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i« much puthofl in thfc thrcMllMn ompet llic sunihfiii^ to my 
mind, tails ppon it very tenderly-” 

"But the dust, you know ” the undergraduate persisted. “ Ah,” 
Mid I, "the dust There you touch upon a point very vital to 
biography. course, there oughtn't by rights to be any dust 
At all in the room; and there oughtn't to be any Harrs in chaiacter. 
And, so Mr. Gossc has been telling us, the latter-day biographer 
has a happy knack of lighting upon flawless subjects Tor his pen. 
Of course, it doesn't da * Paint me aa I am,' said Cromwell; 
and who is really flawless ? The kind biographer to whom Mr. 
Gosse takes exception produces, at bcst,^t a colourless lay-figure , 
either an admirable Crichton in whom it is impossible to believe, a 
model of every virtue, an adept in every field of activity, or a creature 
only to be described by negations, such as Mr, Kipling pilloried in 
bis Tnm/inson, who had been nothing, and done nothing, cither 
good or bad. Mr. Gosse thinks, and no doubt has cause for think¬ 
ing; that now-a-days too much consideration is paid to ' the snobbish- 
ness, the weakness, or blindness of relatives, and too little to the 
claims of truth.' If this hp so, it was a grievous faulL Discretion 
is the excellence of the biographer, false delicacy his vice. Think 
what a figure ialBe delicacy would make of Henry Fielding I lliere 
is plenty of dust upon his person, the faults are thick enough . 
but the great heart of him, his love for his children, his inspiring 
devotion to the public service—qualities which all may rcAd in the 
/tturfuil tif a Vnya^ft in Lishtm^ and which are attested now 
beyond dispute—do not these atone, humanly speaking, for his 
faults 7 There is no dust upon Tnrnttsm : how should there be ? 
Fipldipg has gone out into ^he world ; he has had a fall or two, and 
bears the mark of them ; but he has done good as well ’ 

" Besides,” I continued, after a pause during which we Iwth 
stared thoughtfully at the fire, " biography, ever since the days of 
Pluiarcli, serves an ethical end, if any branch of literature does. 
Incidentally, 1 mean for truth of portrayal, truth to nature 
is its primary aim , and the conveyance of a story—don’t we all 
love stories 7 —its primary delight. It is exactly the same with a 
play of Shakespeare or one of the old Greek masters. You can't 
lead one of these and you can’t read a good biography without 
getting clearer notions about goodness and badness, about things that 
aie admirable and things that are to bo continued. ' Mainly about 
people,' 1 admit. But we need, as man, to know of what man is 
eapable, both for warning and for encoucagemertL It is just the 
mme in every-day life, unless we shut ourselves up or hide behir^d 
a wall, like Plato's philosopher. We are seeing in the lives of our 
friends and acquaintanres, faks of biography in tlie making. It is with 
no impertinence that we watch them; our motives are partly 
altruistic, and partly we desire to pick up from oontemplatiom of 
the lores and difficulties of others a few wrinkles for our own.” 

" I expect you’re right,” said the undergraduate. " And now 
I must be off, for I'm going with Jackson to pick up a few wnnklea 
about aviadmi from a gyii^ man we know. Won’t you come, tooP” 
" I hardly think its” Hid 1 . " I lea\'e that to the rinni geneiation. 
Hand me down my tliird volume of Boawall, like a good foVfow^ 


before you go.” 


H. C. MmcHip-, 


Short Story. 

Divorce a la mode. 

When a man's fiftieth year looms big ahead of Iuid he oaves 
the spgdt oomforu of lift, and thu littiaiiQii laced Mr. Pmer 
Qiefaoldt, diiwnV U. K Amerioa. He did not aak much. He 
only wanted to smoke hta ptpe, end hie occasioDal gJaM 
of bter, with a char and untroubled eonadence. Perimps he 
NniglM have done both eitbout lepraofr, bat lor an unfortunate 
toidency to be slovenly. . Whan he imokad he liked to phue lut' 
feet on (ha chinte«oveced info, spill the aihes from hia pipa 
on the floor. AU this, and Many olhev caidete nailib errouffot o|a 
'JmnenteorhtiwtfeClinitiiiei^ Nm PCMt wek'Chnadae'a tecond 


matrimmiia] venture, and afae bad sron he^ divnroe and^lhe lyaa- 
pethy of the Jodlga; by laetifjrii^ ih itfoding pWkWli to the imitiea 
whkb her first love had inflicted on her, and khe had beeff fi^hwith 
freed from bonds which chafed her by a considerate and kindr 
hearted court. But had she done this only to follfrom the frying 
pan into the fire 7 

" Sure, Christine,” said Peter dryly one moniin^ when he had 
been reproved for his caielesi habits, " 1 know 1 am a loafer, that 
Herman of yours (husband No. i) would never have mode you 
so much trouble as me. It’s a wonder to me, yon ever had the 
nerve td divorce him. Such a fine man aa he was.” AAd os he 
ended he unfortunately let the ashes from his pipe fall on ,the 
immaculate floor. 


" There you go again,” scolded Chrisune. " I never seen such 
a man. Herman never spilled no ashes on the floor.” 

"May be he didn't,” grumbled Peter, "but I ha%e heard he 
always licked you when he got drunk.” 

" He never did,” flared Christine. Peter grunted unbelievingly, 
and left the house, and betook himself to his best friend, Gustave 
Sprenger. 

" What ails you,” asked Gustave solidtously: " You locdr Hke a 
boy what had been licked for fishing on SunStey.” «. 

Peter sighed. Gustave's lively remark seemed to him ill-timed- 

" It's Christine,” he replied. “ She blows me up every day.” 

“ lliai'B the way with women. 'I'hey ain't none of them happy, 
unless they can fight all the time with some man,” obMrved Mr. 
Sprenger philosophically. " Thit'alhe reason 1 never mamed, Peter. 
1 wouldn't walk on a rhalked line for no woman.” 

Peter nodded solemnly. It did not occur to him thee Mr. 
Sprenger, being a bachelor, bad no knowledge of domestic angles, 
neither could he gauge the emotipnal temperament of womenkind- 
So when his friend, after a prolon|ed converHtion, advised him to 
put in for domestic comfort by getting a divorce from Christine, 
Peter sat up strsight, and told him he was not at all anxious to get 
rid of his wife. 


" Most of the time we get alopg fine; it’s only when she kicks | 
feel bad. 1 couldn't get any other woman so good-looking, no. No; 

1 couldn't get along without Christine.” 

" Peter,” said Mr. Sprenger presently, ” Herman has comc 4 iack 
to town.” 

" That dofen't help me,” said Peter gloomily. 

" Sue; it helps you,” iniisled -Mr. Sprengm- " Vou hui Hu¬ 
man up; and taka him for a boerdu. 1 gueu when Christkie seek 
bow he acts, she won’t have so awftil mud) to say trhen^ybu ipiU 
ashes.” * 

" I don't wont any loafer around the -house;'' olSciclcd Nfer. 

"You need only have him ifll Christine is cured. Vou hn fire 
him out if he gets too bod.” 

The more Peter thought about it, the strongu was tef 
that the plan was worth trying. He hod growfr very tMed ejf h^dqg 
Chnstine'B Ant huihond hdd upaa«model, and be waiquite wiHing - 
10 put up with the drunken Henmm for a short lime, if ^.ooidd 
ibeieby demraiUitt his superiority. That evgamg As usugl 
spilled the ashes on the floor, and M a luttter of oonrse 
«talked." r 


" Heman has oome hock to wwfo.” lemoiM duHn| (ibe‘ 
of the peusM in the convenAdoii. ''^Uatiine Jiteli|and Itefethim .' 
to coma nd'^boaid here. TommiroqriAeriiqafr^lvbtesb^ 

For once ChrfatiiMhaA’jM a my.. VAe 

entirety beyond Hr cflfiiltoL ^ ’ \ ‘ ^ , 

Ute nete eifrtrtMMii fleniiM effnle lil^. JMlboldtr ms . 

. - I' t / - -jj » iS|#f \ 

•• C^enriAu,” bfr^sAid^ “ydn fool' Jito m 
yon. It MB ^fondly foff -ABd'.youf tq Win A.bdiw^^ 


•nir.jk ^1 ... *.»k. T" I'tltF'j 
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“ I sever did; U vnu Petefi" ihe laid. 

At rapper that evening Herman exerted himielf to please, and 
vben they all went into the parlour, Peter offered his package of 
tobacco to Hermaa 

*'Sinoking% an awful dirty hahtt,” said Herman impressively. 

** A man who smokes always spills hia ashes around, and it, always 
smells np a clean house terribly.” 

Peter eyed his boarder narrowly, and produced a well filled 
whisky flajet and passed it to Herman. That gentleman, however, 
declined it, and exclaimed loudly: “ Drinking whisky is a terrible 
bad'habil. Ifl were you I would cut out this pmoking or ^nnking. 

It isn’t good far a man. Iv'e seen myself how it can burst up on awful 
happy home.” 

Christine threw a triumphant glance m Peter’s direction' A 
week later, Mr. Dieboldt entered the shop of Mr. Sprengcr, and 
made no attempt at conversation. 

"\Vl)at is It that ails you,” asked Gustave. " You come into my 
shop hke as if it was a funeral. You have got your good clothes on, 
and your hair all brushediup, you won't smoke^ and you won’t drink 
auy beer. And you look as if you had broken out of jail, or had a 
pain in your stomach.” 

" It's that Herman. You have fooled me, Gustave." 

” How did I fuel you,” iisked Mr. Sprenger. 

** You said he got drunk all the time.” 

** So he does.” 

” Well, he has boarded at my house for a week, and he did not] 
get dpink once, nor smoke. He has acted oil the time hke 
gentleman.” 

“ He must be in love,” hazarded Mr. Sprenger. 

” Who could he be in love .with. He has seen no woman but 
Christine.” 

" Well,” asked Mi. Sprenger, ” 1 don’t see any reason why be 
shouldn’t be in love with Christine. She is a good looking woman, 
apd a good deal younger than you are." 

Peter left the shop hastily, slamming the door beliiiid him. 
The suggestion did not meet with his approval 

That very evetuiig, Peter, with that reckless tactlessness which 
is chaiacteristic of men in affairs of the heart, asked Christine 
what she was keeping Kerman as a hootder for. ” Is it that you 
«w is love with him agpin ? ” 

f am not the one that asked Herman to board here. Besides f 
he don’t smoke nor drink.” \ 

*' I don’t smoke nor drink now,” urged Peter timidly. After this ? 
‘ Peter aj^ed fuel to the flames by stubbornly staying away from ^ 
home as imH^ as possible- 

"Peter doesn’t love you any more,” Herman told her, 
cmsineiiting on the abaeotceiam of husband No. s. " .\nd you 
hnoa if |t)u loved me opoc you love me always." 

At first Christina denied it, but gradually came to believe it 
hetaMf^ and in the end she promised to go away, with Heraiui, 
Pel^ as she believed, having ceased to find her ikccessary to 
lda.iMiisMnc& On Tfuirsday evening Peter always went to Lodge, 
epdiptA ’fUbrsday they planned to go away. At a quarter to nine 
C 3 )|is^ heard sooie cme ^ the door^ and hurried to open il 
tlNHe itiDOd Peter. i 

"Oh 1 ”, she gtlped. " How early you have come home. ” * 

"in tell you how it is ”, ha explained. " When I went down 
, ^wmwidi he acted all the time like a man who has 

- made up bii mM to get drank. I was afraid he might come 
,ioi^e 4 pd iouhyou.” , 

' "Hymian doesn't driidt” 1 mid Christine stiffiy. 

moment Hermaa himseir ayipeared under the elec- 
thi cornef. Fkombis mouth an iqimenae com-«ob 


Hermdh had evidently been^lebrating his second conquest of 
Cbnstina ^ * 

Christine shivered and swayed towards Peter, and he, 
with commendable presence of mind, put his arm round her 
waist. " Ain’t he awful, Peter ? ”, she whispered. # 

And then she gently drew him into the house and locked 
the door in Herman’s face. 

" Come on, Peter,” she said softly, " come on—you can smoke 
your pipe, and put your feet on the sofa." 


A Currie. 




kish V nstitutionalism. 


Thb grave and serious tone of the Marquis of l.ansdowne 
condemnation of the Young Turk atrocities in Macedonia has been 
immediately noticed by the Press of Europe. Few manifestations 
of fanatic savagery have more deeply disgraced the worst annals 
of Turkey than the proceedings of the Young Turk armies in 
Macedonia and Albania during the past two years and especially 
during the pasi twelvemonth. Men have been flogged and bastina¬ 
doed by the ten thousand. Tortured cripples by the hundred still 
survive lo drag their twisted and broken limbs through the ter- 
roni«d villages Christian priests, esjiecially Greeks, have been 
the object of peculiar brutality and insult But, though the prin¬ 
cipal fury of the uniformed demons of *' Constitutional Turkey " 
has been directed against Cilhristians of Greek and Bulganin race, 
muiy (ild-fashiuned Moslems, like the seim-independent Albanians, 
have been treated with a ferocity liardly infenor The Albanians 
cherish their distinct nationality and language with unbending pride, 
and It IS the despotic craze of the Young Turks to make the 
Turkish language and customs obligatory on all Ottomans. The 
fierce lasurrection ol the Arabs of Yemen and Asyr has been 
similarly stimulated by the Young Turk outrages to the Arab 
language and letters. 

Lord Lansdowne speaks of the belief in Turkish " Constiti^ 
tionolism ” which has been “ shattered.” Shattered, indeed, beyond 
the hope of repair. But will the grave words of I^ord Lansdowne 
teach moderation to the oppressors, or bring hope to the oppres¬ 
sed? Until recently the authority of England stood highest in 
the Eastern woild. The coming of the Radical party and policy 
to Westminster has lowered the prestige and sapped the strength 
Y of the Mistress of the Seas and the Empress of the Orient. It is 
a horrible incident of the German scramble for ascendancy that 
' the Berlin Press curries favour at Constantinople by open recom- 
« mendation of the " bloody clearance.” 

{ It is a symptom of the general uniest in the Near East that 
^ the relations lielween Turkey and Italian opinion are increasingly 
hostile. On a couple of occasions the two Governments have had 
' diflerences, which have been settled temporarily by the Turkish 
' Government apologising for acts of violence or fonatidsm at the 
r expense of Italian subjects. But there is no doubt that a very deep 
.. feeling of dislike has developed between the representatives of 
puUic sentiment in the two countries. The Young Turk organs 
are often insolently denunciatory of Italian policy, and the journqjs 
of Rome and Naples especially contain bitter complaints of the 
intolerable lot of the Christian populations under the brutal 
hypocrisy of ihe pretended " Constitutional Administration." 
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in Young Turkey. 

To THE Editor of the " Nation. ” « * 

Sir,—T he recent outcry in Turkey caused by the references of 
Lords Crewe and Lansdowne to Macedomo affairs, and by the 
critkairo of the Balkan Cumdiittee, haa shown how sensitive the 
I^i are to Western (^nnion. The outcry has been mainly one 
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of proteBtf of courM.* It u fwviar popular to agree tMlh Careign 
critica, * there is another section of the public which lakeo the 
criticiim in the friendly spirit in which it is meant The Sabak 
and the IVni Gatrtta plead for a serious oonaidettlioa of the 
views of statesmen, supported, as theto have been, by recent 
oomments in the En^ish and French Press, They ask for a proper 
inquiry into the charges made by disinterested friends m 
Europe. Turkey may be leaning, for the moment, towards the Triple 
Alliance, but the Young Turks recogn^p* that the good opinion 
of the Liberal Powers is important td them, from the pomt of 
view of cheap money, no less than of laoMl support. 

And this imposes a responsibility on those who wish well 
to them. We cannot wash our hands of the whole aflair. We 
have to consider csrefully what our attitude should he. I submit 
that it should be one of respect towards a Power which we wish 
to he self-res|wciing, combined with vigilance, and, when necessary, 
with perfectly frank and outspoken criticism. 

I may be told that the time has gone by for an attitude of 
respect. Such an attitude implies a belief in the possibility of 
gradual improvement in the government of the Ottoman Empire. 
That belief was Justified, it may he said, at the time of the 
Revolution of 190R, but it is no longer possible to-day. I cannot 
admit this. 

Memories are short, and it is worth while recalling the positiim 
which English Liberals—and, indeed, most Englishman who 
had studied the subject—took up in July 1908. We believed 
that the Young Turks ought to have a chance—and a good 
chance, an ample chance, in point of time—of showing what they 
could da What were the grounds of that belief’ Not tlut 
we expected a sudden and complete change; nor that we thought 
that a temporary gust of enthusiastic brotherliness would become 
a steady wind, blowing the ship of Slate along a course of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity j not that we trusted the mere forms 
of a French Constitution to alter the hahii of centunes and 
produce a spirit of real conititiitionalism. We cherished no 
^ch illpsions. We took into account the difficulties in the 
way. We also look into account the force of the modem spirit 
among educated Turks, acting under the impulse given to it by 
the fear of foreign intervention. Ijutly, we took into account 
the only alternative policy—that of discrediting the new rigime — 
with all its conseiiuences. It would have raeani war->w8i, 
primarily, betsraen Turkey and Bulgaria, but involving, hi 
all probability, other Balkan States, if not the Groat Powers 
as well The defeat of Turkey would not have settled the 
problem, the Christian States would not have been m a positum 
In agree as to the disiiosition of the severed territoiy. It was 
not unlikely that they would have been robbed of the fruits 
of their success by the refusal of the Powers to acquiesice m it. 
Further, (here was the' possibility of a Tuclush victory, esiaUishhig 
a still more martial Turkish Government, witli a still i^rmer hold 
DU European 'Furkoy. 

Such was our view in 1908. And I contend tlwt tlm posipoai 
is essentially the same today. A policy of mere opposition to the 
Turkish Govcrouient, unless, indeed, it weru wholly ineffective and 
Iruitless, would produce the same terrible effects as wc contemplated 
then. The only othew aliornative—the policy of more or less pacific 
interventicKi * by the Great Pou;er«—has Iseen dropped, at least, 
fm same time to epma. , 

On the other hand, I contend that the ^NMsibDity of improve¬ 
ment has not diAppeared Ttwra are hopeful signs, There are 
men of genuinely liibend opinions in tugli pkipes. There is cri* 
Hoisiif 'in Parliament and in the Press, l^ere is an iiictea^ fbeling 
of security, showing itself in an upward movement of ooameece 
and industry and a rise in the value of landi Dtioider faoa been 
lessenedt the roads are more fiequeoled; the markets fire heitar 
attended; the Army is more regulmly fMid, end thesOfeflert aio 
no longer oompeUed to live by plllag^ thll popnlnttoo. The 


gendarmerie, under lha induaiee of Earopann offioas^ tt Jew 
arbitiaiy. Most inportant ofolli nieolly mnaihable ^ 

movement is in piogiess. It could not 1 m eapected Ip hive eny 
influence os yet on the course oT afbiiv, but it is bound to bew fruit | 

in the future, uideas a catastrophe oocers beftie it hft time to ripen. 

All is not well, it is true. The pest year has been diqgiaced ^ 
by barbarities in Macedonia of which readers of the NaUm have I 
been kept informed from time to time Hieae barbarities were the t 
inevitable outcome of ai. aggress i ve policy ig^inst the Alhaiiian, 
Bulgarian and Greek ooramunitiea, based upon a Chauvinistic and 
militaritt sentiment, mnd on exaggerated fear of hostile' dewgns 
across the frontier. We have, in bet, been witneaaiiig a nriUtarlst j 
reaction, during which the men of Liberal opinions have lost influ- f 
ence, and have even been affected I 9 the Pmgo atmosphere them- ^ 
selves. If this process were to continue, it would mean a gradual 
reversion towards anarchy, bankruptcy and the break-up of the 
Empire. It is not proved, however, that the reaction is more than 
temporary. There are already some signs that it has spent itself. 


It is too early as yet to form a final Judgment on the Young 
Turks. It is only since the so-called Counter Revohitioa of rjth 
April 1909—a period of less than two years—lhat they have had on 
opportunity of trying their hand. And that event was an unfortu¬ 
nate one. It deprived the Turkish Revolution of its bloodless 
character. It brought the Army into undue prominence os the 
"saviour” of the Constitution, and so profoundly changed the 
balance of power within the Yomtg Turk movement 

The Young Turks would, m any easa have been confronced 
with the iguoronce and occasiofril bnaticism of a vast Moslem *■ 
population; with the deep-roote^ suspicions and hatreds of the 
non-Turkish peoples; with habits of corruption and of brutality, 
the luxuriant weeds of long years of despotism ; with the almost 
complete absence of honest and capable offidals. To these were 
now added on increased fear of coBspinacy and sedition, an increased 
reliance upon force, and the dominance of an Army whose ablest 
men have been trained in the Teutonic school The libccal seetton 
of the retormprs were bound to walk mure warily than ever. They 
have preferred a damaging compromise with the mihliiris s to 
running the risk of a dictatorship. 

The conflict in modem Turkey is generally believed to be between 
old-fashioned Moslem prejudice on the one side, and, on tier other, 
a small group of intellectuals with a Parisian education and ouSook, 

That is not the true way ot looking at it* The pQl,itical prd>lam it 
beginning to assume a new settin^^ more like that which it assumes 
in Western States. It is true that the instinct of the Aoll'nniSt bp ^ 
reckoned with, and that no party osn affortl to M^lUd them. But 
the tendencies which are torisy struggling for n^tery ore the desitw * 
on the one vide, for military strength and nation^ selfsuvertidn* and 
the deaira on the other, for conciliation and internal deVwopiqdot 
It la not Religious B^iotiy Free Thought, it is Jibgoieoi 

twtuf liberaluni. 


^To txKidud^ the question before us is not whether the |itfrM^ 
Turkish Government is all that was hoped for ^ the J 

whether it is a truly conetilutfotiaf goverrimenl; tidi even wlfifl^', 

.is the best thot the cLrcumstaikces cd the Otrorhan Enpilte nipifr W, 
We might answer all these questiofis in the nepitive end effi primit 
it The quertkWt is whether It ts prefonble to isny !tlteniMh| sddA 
is, at the present time, possifala 

To think it so prefordble^ is not to tUnk that 
from critidsm. Ori the contrary* sntfr eritfoism b t^iedJbyi 
best elemoita in Turkey—«ven in Goveinoieiit dldei, Slid et|^ 
outside them—and* so long as it it Ait nminelfid 
spirit, U tends,to AMei^phen Chh hoidit Q|',||ibseiwAs>4^ Rddtiag 
Bea^progreei. ,. *. 1 ^ 

. On th« atediiind,,e«.rii0(dd-ti«ffr ^ 

breuMe Mfom 

Mfce. bdk bMnee tum 
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Into aocord with Libenl opinicia in Borope,' «nd wants to know what 
that opinion is, and becwsh we have responiibiUties under the Treaty 
of Borlin towards the Christian subjects of the Poite. These facts 
justify us in followiog more closely the course of aflairs in 'furkey 
than in other foreign Mtea While criticising, we should, at the 
same time support and help the Young Turks in their efforts 
towards progress and not bfl to give them full credit for the advance 
they have already made. This attitude of respect tempered with 
vigilance is not a simple and easy one to take up, and our Foreign 
Office does not seem to have succeeded in assuming it. But we are 
with a more complicated and difficult situation than in the old 
days, and to that situation our polic)' must adlpt itself. * 

Yours, etc., 

Charles Kodln Bux.roN. 


Conslaniimple, 


The First Suffragette. 

Mary WoiLSTOKBCR^rr: The Great Pioneer. 

Tim oldest contribution to the Woman Question io the great 
Sphinx sunk in the Egyptian sands. Generations and generations 
of puny men havse gazed on that vast auimal-body with the woman's 
head and have pondered its meaning m vain To-day, however, 
^ere Ere a few uriio offer a reading of the riddle The Sphinx 
they say, symbolises the union of the animal nature with the divine. 
The animal nature, fierce and strong, is subdued and controlled by 
the divine; and, so guided, it acts as an impetus, a driving force 


upon the whole being. 

The fierce passions, the ouming desires of the pli)'sical body 
are thus translated into powei, and the Sphinx, in its ageless calm, 
is an image of tremendous forces dominated by mind In Jt, word 
the Sphinx lias won lliat eternal peace whicn follows the 
reoonciliEtlon of body and soul, of mmd and matter, of intellect 

emotion, of reason and desire But the secret of that recon 
ciliation remain*! hers. And, lacking this key, those among us most 
largely dowered with the two natures are those who experience the 
most shattering conflicts and the most cruel sufferings. “ So nutiy 
pRople have to blumler along thtough life with a lop Glided develop¬ 


ment, either emotional poets or cold-blooded thinkers, ” writes Mr Stir¬ 
ling TaykM in " Mary Wollstonerian.: A Study m Kconomici and 
Romaijp" (MErtin Seeker, ys. 6d. net). "Mary Wollstonecraft 
WES Both That is the main reason why she was a great woman. 
It is these tsvo sides of Mary WulUtonecraft's nature, both so clearly 
defined—her penetrating lutellect and hn strong passions, her ludd 
reanonia^ and her warm emotions, her brilliani w'it and her laigc 
pity—thot have for a brief moment reralled m niei:iory the double 
flotitfe of the great mystical woman^beast of the deserL 

Mary WoUstorSacraft if admittedly the great pioneer of the 
Woouui movement. By luir''vigour and her vehemence, by her 
heart-whok earnestness ami her passionate sympathies, she may lay 
r^iiiw tp the title of the First Suffksgette. Before her ome there 
, had been a few tentative tracts on female educatiral, "Serious 
' Fittpoads'* that amounted to very httle. The " Yindication of the 
of Ionian'' iprang, like Minerva, glittering and fulUrmed, 
I jkiA tnmei]riottfi danle and shock upon the smiig respectability of 
^ thgl nonventioiiiri of all-centunes—the eighteenth. The book 
'itifi* Muidsy farflHam find iinsmsilshln. and few on the same subject 
-^eao m Vff dMir plaee beside it for sheer logic and insight. The 
fj" Vindicatioa ” was bom out of suffering and bitter experience. 
Brow nin g in M Aurota Leigh " that life-blood is necessary 
^ bf a great book, and though the " Vindicarioa *’ 

hh iispfwtance at a piece of reaaonihg, yet it b MaiyV very 
Aft givea fta a^gnmenta vitality. Bom in 1759, her pity— 
pafrion” aa *he caUs it—was flnt claimed by her own 
•lAl the very dop of the houaehoMk subjected to the 
of 4 tktdak flidter, Then her difficult struggles against 
rjhw-ykiiiid aftem^ io eahi ^ Ihfmg byAeehing aehool, 

bi^aiide world. " lu< 



fiSki aonMhidf 


oftljdi 


depeadeneg,” she wutes in her dedication go the "Vindication,” 
" independence I have long considered as the grand blessing of life, 
the basis of every virtue, and independence 1 will eVfcr secure by 
contracting my wants, though 1 were to live on a barren heath.” 
How modem it all sounds' Translate the " Riglys of Women ” 
into language a little moie colloquial, and you have the very ring 
of the arguments used 011 all the Suffrage platforms to-day. 

Mr. Stirling Taylor brings out very well in his sympathetic study 
of Mary IVollstonecrafl the fact that she vindicated, not so much 
the rights of wame 1 as the rights of human beings She had already 
vindicated the Rights of Man in a powerful pamjihlet written in reply to 
Edmund Burke’s " Reflections on the Revolution in France,” and 
she expreasly says in her dedication to the " Rights of Women,” " It 
is an affection for the whole human race that makes my pen dart 
rapidly along.” Her mam contention is that if women are not 
prepared by education to become the companions of men it will 
stop the progress of knowledge and virtue She advocates the 
vote as a necessary step in emancipation Mi. Stirling Taylor's book 
IS written in on easy conversational style, and without going at all 
profoundly into his subject, he succeeds m giving a Uvely picture 
of Mary Wollstonecrafl’s life and works—of her entry into the 
mtellortiui .1 circles of Londom, of her visit to Fans and her passion 
foi Iinlay, and of her marriage with Godwin and the birth of her 
daughter Mary, aftenvards the wife of Shelley Mr. Stirling Taylor's 
book forms an excellent introdactioii to Mary Wollstonecraft's own 
works. Two of these at least ought to he known to every student 
c-f thought and character These .xrc the " Vindication of the Rights 
of Women,” nlnch goes with .1 twingaiid a icst which make its pages 
dehghtful reading, iind the *' [<etier to Imlay,” which are among the 
most tragic writings ever jwnned liy woman or by man 

Murry Wollstoiiecralt was of opinion when she wrote the " Vm- 
dicatioii ” that the problems ot sex could take care of themselves. 
Yet in h>'r own case hei l-ive for Imlay caused her iiitoleiable suffer¬ 
ing, and undoubtodlv haslcned lier early death at tliu ogj of thirty- 
eight She nas thirty-four years old when she met m Pans Captain 
fmlay, a young Aiiierikaii olficc'r They were registered at the 
America p Embassy as a man and wife piolmbly for the better pro¬ 
tection of Mary in the dangerous times of the Revolution, bul 
they were certainly neier legally iiiarned m due course a child 
was born, fmlay was constantly away 011 bu3ines.s and on pleasures, 
and Mary's love letters form a collection almost too Iiarrowing to 
be borne Imlay was not fawliful, and it needs courage to read 
the tronsTrijit of Mary’s tom and anguished heart We stand abashed 
before her splendid intellectual achieven ert, but to the writer of 
the “ Letters to Imlay ” we gi\e our sisterly sympathy and our tears. 

All work that is strong muat have its roots in humanity 
as well as its branches in heaven , the iwo nai<ires, well Ijalanced, the 
physical and the dmne, the emotional and the intellectual, go to 
tlic composition of all great books In the case of the First Suf¬ 
fragette, both natures were \ itai, but they were at bitter war. Among 
the women of to-day there is a hope —famt and dim os yet—that 
before very' many years have passed we shall learn the secret of the 
Sphin,x—the secret of the reconciliation of the double nature 

Ethel Rolt Wheeler—T. P's Weeify. 

Verse. 

Summer Dawn. 

In grandeur gray, the summer night 
Is parted by the first dawn light, 

A tnread of promise, pearly whitd! 

Then, through the stillness, faint and low, ^ 

The thrush's first glad love words flow; 

And in the heavens a warmer glow. • 

On, on, he sings ; each note more gay. 

Till love's rose light o’er all holds sway . * 

And God has given another day. f.eji. 







The G^sde. 





Madge innted the Mild Hindu lo cafi au kdt. The* c^inoir 
of whole-hei^rted lupport too black fi>r hie taitea " I an not me 
to ruu down opium.” Ob, no. Madge only nini down Chowtingliee 
when the Britiab Garruon of 70,000 stalwarts n not there to 
light the AondSa of Harrison Road riota 

Meston not against parables, but feared some people used them 
too ktcrally. Some people bad in fact taken him to be a good 
Samaritan in the flesh, but they would soon discover their mistake. 
Now the device of the Mild Hindu was clumsy, for Vital Thackeray 
might open a Share Basar in the Coimcil Chamber for another 
3 millions. Heservo was a doubleddged sword, as young 
ladies had often found it when they had hesiuted and not 
forced him in his greener days to a committing declaration. 
Government was after all human in spite of the divinity 
that doth hedge it on Olympian heights The influences which 
ttwke for economy (and here be looked doubtingly at his aged and 
bent ChieO (tre not always as strong as the influence which ini^e 
for expenditure and even extravagance." Here he looked through 
the comer of hin left aye at the alert figure of the C.-in'C. and 
Grover who played cavalierly with the hilts of their swords. Then 
oddi'essing the choir, he added : '* The tendency is to overrule 
pleas for caution and economy. New taxation (and here be 
looked at silvery Sassoon, trichy Sobraon, and the consumer of 
petroleum on bis right) enormously strengthened the powers of 
economy." He considered metaphysics contraband cargo in the 
good ship "Fmance", and would not look at moral dividends 
If loans for schools, why not jail debentures ? Accused the Mild 
Hindu of keeping his baker and tailor and shoemaker unpaid, 
and of greedily eyeing his motoi-car instead of being contented with 
the rumble-tumble pony-cart which he could afford to keep. A 
miser at home, he was the prodigal of the Government. There was 
much which posterity could share with them. His well-reportd 
orations, for instance. Let it not have the damwaa hertdttai of 
their debts, but trust to the C-in-C. of tlie future to equalise 
the liabilities. Asked the Council to give luni and his Cluef all the 
credit, aiid let go the cash for the benefit of the creditors 

* The Mild Hindu replied hrivfly- For 35 years be had been the 

Argus of Indian finance, and had juaknuily watched the los with 
whom Jupiter hod often trod the primrose path of dalliance at Jokko 
or Jutogh. Always iound los in days of deficit making fresh drafts 
on the love which should luiie gone to Juno, and squandenug 
the excess of passion in rcdeemiitg her credit with Mrs. Grundy 
of Lombard Street, London. As for the " sleight of hand " abmit 
An extra loan ihal ctnild be had without boirowing, gave out the 
secret tliat he had been taught the financial legerdemain by a gum 
wlio was no other than Meston, and his only fault was that h« 
was an apt pupil. The miracle, at iaaL\&ce A deep 

scarlet, like the hvory of his Corrupt Lictor, the Chupiasi, spread 
over tlic pachydenn of Mcstoii j and this time ir was not the 
practised hue of modesty at the sound of praise, hut the deep 
blush o( genuine guilt. Sandow 11 . scowled. The Sage was 
wild Sir Guy ivhisiicrecl " O, lie I and tlia whole of the 
Executive shouted "Well, I never'” Resolution put to vote in 
p^rts. but hopelessly lost m spite of the partition 

l*etty Larceny. 

(Bv Our Sv'bcial,Ki.ili>tomaniac.) 

[Motto.'^" Wit IS your b>n.hright, therefore steal it where* 
soever you find iU'-^Kigmaroie Feda.] 

Shortly after the return from their, honeyjaoQOi a young 
couijij'' <'f Cleveland undertook housekoepm^ the bride imiwg 

• especially desirous to put into practice the lessons she had m 
cooking. 

Returning home one evening the fawbond found h& wife bi 
teara, .Between sobs he managed to lean ftnqi her Usat soniedmig 
terrible bafi happened. 


•'Dnrie^’’sliegMped, '*il doee seem toe aiMIliattlia va«r 
first Boeit pie 1 should hake for yqirshoidd^biB eidieii hf the eat* 
<*Thafi aU right, my said toohnAaiid, peHMg her od 

the shoulder, “ I’ll get you another cat fight asray.” 


A SOLEMN hush settled om the court; the judfie h^ aummed 
up and the prisoner received his sentence'without a tremor. HO 
was a barber by trade, and he scowled toimd the cour^ glaring 
defiance at everyone. 

I'he judge was merciful. " Prisoner at the bar, ” he sud, " ycm 
have the right to expreu a last wish, and it will be g^tified if 
possible.^ 

A look of joy and anticipation brightened up the boiber’s 
ferocious countenance- He rubbed his hands and chuckled. 

" My lord,” he replied, " 1 should dearly like to be allowed to 
shave the prosecuting coujisel." 


I WAS standing in a Baltimore drug*8tore the other day, when 
a rather undersized newsboy, with a cigxrelte hanging ftom the 
corner of his mouth, entered and^ sauntering up tq counter, 
leisurely asked tlie clerk for a match. • , 

" Go cliBse yourself,” said thaf. digiutary; " t cant he botoured 
with you kids.” * ^ 

The urchin drew himself up to his full height, took a nickel 
from bis pocket, placed it on the counter, and said . 

" Mister, I'll buy a box of matches.” 

The clerk handed him a box. The boy took a match from it» 
lighted his cigarette with a few deliberate pulTs, tossed the box back ^ 
to the astonished clerk, and with a deep inhalation thus delivered 
himself: 

" Mister," be said, " next ti|ne a gentUman comes in here and 
asks you foi n match you can give.him one out of my box." 


A Hoii(iiti.Y, hard-featured, elderly temperance speaker of the 
feminiue persuasion, in the course of a lecture before a somewhat 
mixed audipncu, found occasion to say : 

" Friends, as I passed along the street at aii early hour this 
morning, 1 sajv, lying in a drunken stupor, amid the ooze and zlimc 
of the gutter, a poor, fallen, besotted fellow-being. No good 
Samaritan came his way; the passers-by burned on, with me rely a 
curious glance, and left him to his shame But as t pause {oBide 
him as he lay, the tlioughc came lo me that, fallen as he was, toi» 
msn had, perhaps, a wife, a mother, a sister, who love d 1 ^. S6 
kneeling, 1 brushed aside the stains from his face, ow^mooihed 
the matted hair back from his brow—andii friends, 1 kissed him.” • 
Thereupon from the rear of the auditorium qune the sym pRthe- , 
lie comment of an interested hearei ' ■ 

*' And you just about served him right I" • . ' 


It is related of a preacher, who was to be abimt ftom Mf pu^' 
for a fortnight, that he announced after the semon ■— 

The preacher for next Sunday will be Mr, Firstly, and'il^ . 
for the Sunday after, youT) find banging up behind ihoodoor' ^ 
other side of the iwstry." . 1 

pROFRSsoA. “ Any one there ?" ^ 

Voice (from under toe bed): “Ni^ nobody*" 

Professor : “Stsange, I made sura 1 hc^ wmeon^.'^ (Oocf. ‘ 
'■ bock to bed again.) , 


“ Hello, my good man, you were in ezac^ same 
here when 1 passed you four houm ego* ■ Whatever do jmu dft wKKr 
younelfaDday?" ’ ! 

• Well, 1 watches tide go out" i* * 

«lsth«ell?" - - 

“NbilwwehtoiidecomBlb.* ^ f 

*Jbwher slow wtok ] Mi jo^do ,1 

“iUll, oftfoorse^l uitoiwr a ^ 








'i*\' 
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mpirad ■ecavdlac t o the Gminh at 
Uft Cklti MU kai Q W e t i BmuJq : 


It ilii* iliidtai iHlpiNlr Md' WMBd 
hMM vinr —p i dl y iH A —t tha fai—ilpa 
•f Ni> 

AIvty* keqi wirti yna “ Mnndamd" tai the 
hoOMi, ptajr irawMb, and when tnvdItM;, m 
ll hHMdUta mIM fawn hJiiilH. 
7 hdf 4 ndaf— 

Samanta Bio Chenicd Pharmacy, 

a Uppot Qutpore Road, CakuttiL 

M, T. Madon , 

, •!( JUbdar Rafaman’a Street, Bombay. 

Jannaiha Brotheia, Shanuet Street, 
Bombay. 

Mntyola & Ca, Stadon Road, Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 

F. A. Da Coita k Co., Hyderabad (Sind). 

Baahhai Hebatbbai, Kanpu, Sunt. 

O. M. Hakun, Raopiin, Baroda. 

Saoed Brothera, Reid Road, Anmedabad. 


WANTED 

Apply wMh *—*«■"!»■**■ to— 

ThI MaiiAfw, 

Canlra] India Miniof Company, 
Kamptoe, CP. 


ni mniVAIAa—An ahia, bi««rkal. Iltanry and 
eoMemic, llmiiiitid BMiUrmapuli^ of iwi leu than 
ra pMm|flviiia im Im IBM nnr UlwiMilBni avoy 
■emfi. Tb artiaka publtakad ara ibc bml uadaiaiia 
of Urdu. Tha ndRam dmiad to hatiy la alwaya 
load. PanoBimdliy lodlai IndiH Gandaman 
AbdmI nbiGripi>an Ri, I 0 0 only. 

ijhK^S^virV&AaAsaiL 

ror Iwihar paraculan wrlla lo Ina Manaaw, 

The MaaHWARAH, /mmnOow C.P 


Bengal Veterinary CaDege 

Candidates for admission as students 
for the Session 1911-1911, should 
present themselves nt the College with 
aecessaiy certificates in original, re¬ 
quired by paras. 3 and 4 of the Rules, at 
II A.M., 18th April 1911, for selection. 

Copies of the Rules for the College 
will be supplied on application to the 
Assistant Principal, 

Benpl Veleriniry CoUtge, 

BclfBcUa, Cdcntta. 


Wanted. 


An Accountant and Clerk for Central 
Provinces. Salary Rs. 50 rising to 

Rs So. 

Apply, with detaHb of t|uaIificBtions 
to— 

Abbott Brotben, 

Drug, C.P. 


■ 

Modern 

Office 

Methods. 

The Verticel X 
I Correspondence File. 

The Card Index. 
Loose Leaf Books 

Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

300, Boerbarar Street, Calcutta. 


Wanted. 

Second-hand MOTOR GAR 

15 H.-P. Not less than Doubla 
Cylinder. Must be in good working 
order. 

AMfy ta~ 

Abbott Brothers, 

JhantL 


TO LET 


Whiteaway, 
Laidlaw & Co., Ld., 

CalcttttOf 

supply every description of 

Furniture 

and 

Draperies. 

The most complete Furnishing 
Establishment in India. 


EstinitBi aad Dpiiint frw oo applkatioi. 


Fumiturs Showrooni: 


, Bowbazar Street, Cakatta. 






«; j I]f t 


f . ' ' : 


imn tvMANAGER 

**Th»Coainiivi'' 

109, Ripoo SlTMli CAIXUTTA. 


Moslem 

Commistion Agency. 

TriTdbi^ 

Adfetfataf, ui M m Hii Afvcf. 

Mofbnll caBtomen fthmyi need thinn 
purchawble in Pfesidency towns. By 
whh luge retail lirnis they have 
to pay high prica. We can pur¬ 
chase the same ihii^ at a much laser 
nle and supply tD^ to our Mofussil 
clients. 

Ufr/tiU- 

S. H. BEDIL, 

MANaoBi, Noslkm Cohuiskion Acibncy, 
jfforAnii BuiUtngi, Ailasu Rotkd^ 
BOMBAY. 


An Ahgarh Old Boy has been work¬ 
ing at Bombay endeavounng to supply 
your wanta Can send you anything 
from a pin to a motor-car at cheaper 
mtes than you could buy direct from 
Bombay. Will you not send a trial 
Older to 

3YED MOHAMMAD 4k CO. 

MERCHANTS, CONTIIACTORS 
AND AGENTS. 

Head Otthsi-'ISI. Pcpm Read, Pen 
Benba/. 

OriMiik K-Manerslj Kathiawar. 

TsIvapMc Address i—"AUf." Bessbay. 


Emcf® 


IS Auium 
PRODUCBD V 
■V OUB • • 
COLOURS • 
UNE EHALP 


ESPECIALLY 
WHEN INTHE 
COMPANY OP 
TMTBPUL 
TVPOGBAPmr 


OLcunAPwronFEo 

I CROONED LaNE 
CALCUTTA 
UMPtoa wccmoonmaTBs 



Advertiser an educationist of npe 
scholarship requires post of Secretsjy 
to an enlightened Indian Nobleman. 
Willing to travel if necessary. Apply 
to ** Senex,” c/o Matmger this paper. 
Highest references fumiBhed. 


VANTItn SECOND-HAND TRAM 

IT All 1 LiU track and trucks. 

JO Milci of iB or 24* gAsge 

track ; soo (boili «<deti tipping) trncks | 
a Looomolivei, aj H.-P. for the nine. 

Apply to T c/o Marnier, **CenirBde,” 
top, Rlimn StrseC, Calcntta. 


FOR BALE. 

Ibnonsru’ Hutory rif the World, B5 Vola. 
Natml hniiier bound RL ISL Intcmalionol 
Lilnnry uf Kommu Litertrare, so Vols Half- 
calf leather boqnd. RS. ft. No oHen. 

Apply-RAPIDIN AHMED, 

II 3 - 11 . P. 0 . Agle, Daoca. 


W ANTfiO 

EHPtiCEYlC Amms 

fai sD dirtvki^ IsoOiili tbs aslo 

of *“niv€oHa»Rd^** Ybr imv 

Ownimmirvts with IhV MiiNii«r» 
lOB, RipOB Street, CMcOlle. 


Novelty of the Age. 


The MIntatere Qur’an, complete la JO psiH. 

sod m wdgfat half a bda, at Rs. em ascb. 
Jal-Nailiaa, Just hnportad from Egypt, very 
petty in dcsigii, at Ra. I«B mwb. 

Watch, conlaiaiiig the Kalma sad 
Demdshoiif on dnl, at Hs. 9^ saah. 
Atay’* RlnRworBi Powder, lbs best 
medicine of its kind, at As..a a boa. 

The aenulna Nnmek-aoleniaHl 
at As. 4 a phial. 

Tobehadof-M. ABID AU KHAN, 
11 - 3 - 11 . MueMB Store, MaMi P. O. 


WANTED a copy of T. W. AibiIIi 
l^^hadduf of Idoi ot a l e ns o u aMe pVibe. 

PIpBse eonespend with— 

K. IMDADUL HAQUE, 

/, Purab Durwasa Dacca 


The lau Principal of DoveUm 
CoUejge and Alexandra 
(NoblwO SchMl, Bbopal, C.lj » 

at present open to c^agement. Offm 
a refined home, sou^ education, itir 
chiding drawing, painting, and mUaie. 
careful character training and physical 
culture to the sons of noblemen. 
Highest references given and AiquiredL 
Terms on application to **Oni^a,'' 
cjo hioM^try "Tna Comraux.* 


Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

THE EDINBURGH PRESS 


WANTED SITUATION 

By • Sem;nd (Jlou Hecbanicol Engineer 
and tpr&dusK of the Allgaih Callq;i- 
For terma wute to— 

AIJ AHMED KHAN, B A. (Alv-), 
Basti Paniammanoan, 

futhadkmr Citf. 


Ni HAUlu, nuiNu. k mM mns os . 1 ^ a 

Uh Baill«illa’ii Arm Maien m MOi, X*. >• 
BATLIWSLCA'S TONid nMJS can Nonoe* 
irtanniiin and OaneuuiMiial Re. i-S, 


BATLIWALIAV TOOTV POW^S to Hdbutf- 
BcoSy nod. of Nalva aiid bgllik wsm *>ch 
Mayophel and CariMnic A^ B. P. An 4 . 
DATLIWAUA'S RINOWOUI OlXTMSHt, An 4- 
SOLD KVBJtVWBVex and ALSO ST Pi. R. L- 
BaiU«alla, Won Inimiofy^ Vo^ Beabv;_ 


PRINTING FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


MODERN 

TYPOGRAPHICAL 

DESIGN 


SMb lEDWBASbM ETRBIT^ 
^ CALCUTTA ^ 


njcmic UVHT PmaLwruet m Um dark and 
sertm os torch mvilniiblc to all. Rm 9 - 0 . 
Al-Qaron, minintue Qomn m Locket Pendant 
Es..l 4 b Ueiyerssl IVndiat Ce« is, Toplwali 
lane, GirgR'ini Bock Rood, Bombay 


THE PAPER 

■ ■ I ' FOR i M » 

ADVERTISERS 

Fvr nlM apriy Iv :^^MtACKE| 
r'"l*^Tie Comradbi* 

109 , Ripos ^frapd, CAIiTUTlf'A. 


Kashmir Sbop, 

K. Sukeddiii Abhd KhaBkii' 


Dealets in Shmylih SiUti^ fhRBsd, 
Eaiins, CHd Penian^CBipels, yfa ipar 
Carpets, BiAbant Stdo^ (Bd ; 

Bmbroideri^ 0^ BnnRuei' 

BmNwnK, Woqtfw^ end aB ktajle* ^ -■ 
of Perdttinidlndiili Ctt^ f<- 


A ih* B >«*Asd Bs W M IV' . 

oua calciqta. afiQffip; : 

' A kAiUt>WnK 8 BT,'.?.>'' 

^ . - .- - j-t » r ‘ :> 

■1^1—.1 Nl^iy' T. 

S' >”'1 7?'.' 

V » i ' - .1 l i 
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ADVERTISE! 

A PICE AND A HALF PER WORD. 


Have you anything to buy or sell or let on hire ? 
Have you si situation vacant? 

Do you need a situation? 


For 
words 
not more 
than 


IF SO 


fJiS:."!; the comrade 


Advertiser’s address must hr added Lo and paid for as part of advertisement 


(>)ST or Inskrtioh. 
One. I Four. Thirteen. 
Rs. As.|Rs. As, Rs. As. 




56 p-— 


o 12 2 12 8 o 


o 15 j 8 10 o 


I 2 I 4 212 o 


I 5 } 4 12 14 o 


18 5 8 16 o • 


r Please fill in ibe above form and forward it with remittance to— J 

*■ THE MANAGER OF "THE COMRADE^' 

109, Rifon Street, Calcutta. 

!Fleuc give consecutive insertions to above advertisement for which I enclose . 

sumps worth (or am remitting per M. O.) Rs. As. 


, Narnia • 


Address, 


/ 
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OUR ANNUAL 

STOCK- C A I 17 
TAKING O /A Li Li 

IS NOW IN FULL SWING. 


SOME OF THE REMARKABLE 
BARGAINS TO BE PICKED UP 
DURING THE NEXT FEW DAYS ONLY. 


MAN-MAKING CLOTHES. 

Our ** Beutall " Suill. —Made from fine cool Holland 
Our **Office” Suilt. —Made from hard weannif Holland 
Our ^Chulloiia " Suita. —Mode from exrceduigly good quality 
Our ” Ideal ” Suila. —Same as above hut of a sujienor quality Tub tar 
CamMUore Tweed Suita.‘~In a range of 4c select p^tornk 
Bleached While Drill Suita."('t)bl and Trousers only, R*. 5-8 
Crush Suita 


3 Suita for Ri. 
Couiplele Suit ,• 
Compete Suit » 
Complete Suit ,■ 
Complete Suit 
Superior quality „ 



DISTINCTIVE LINES IN MEN’S WEARABLES. 


2,000 onlr 
1,000 
300 

200 doe. 
200 

40 

16 

40 n 
50 .. 
1,000 only 
700 

40 dox. 


Cawnpore \^uo Twill Shirts . Ai. 14-6 
White Matte Shirti ... Re. 1-4 

Loiigcloth Ncglig^ Shirts with Htiff cuJTb, Ra. 1-15 


Soft Matte Cnllan 
Soft Twill Colliun 
Cuhincre Socks 
Cycling Hose 
InntBtii'jn Bilk Socks 
(Coloured Cotton Socks 
Silk Woven Ties 
Cotton Woven Ties . 
HeniatitiLbed Handkerebiefs 
Curzon Topees 


3-0 ptn* doK. 

3- 0 

S-8 .. 

1- 6 each. 

4- 5 

3-0 per doz. 
0-14 each. 
(Ml 

2 - 12pttdo2. 
2-10 each. 


Curron Topees, covered Real Felt, Ru 3 - 8 ,7.4 


lOA 
8-8 only. 
841 only. 
1241 only. 
124 ) ooly. 
7 - 8 . 

94)eBeh. 





SALE LASTS TILL END OF MARCH. 

THE UNITED BENGAL CO. 

7, BOWBAZAR STREET, x CALC^A. 





The Comrade. 


A Weekly Journal. Edited by Mohamed Ali. 



. Stand upright, speak thy thought, declare 

The truth thou hast, that all may share 

Be bold, proclaim it everywhere 

They only live who dare' 

— Mt/rris 

,.-'r " 

f 

k 

Vol. 1* Single Copy 
No. 10. Annaa 4. 

Calcutta: Saturday, March 18, 1911. 

Annual Subscription 
Indian Rs. 12. Foreign £1. 
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" The Week 

TVe Nbvy* • 

Tiait estiiMtfli amount to 41393.500, ar inr.rcAiie of 

/i5,788,$oe over the eUhnMes for the previous yenr. Mevi ron.4- 

imcUon coit ia ;^X3,o63,a77, an (nereauM of ;£j,7i>4i047 

five large armoured ships. There will 'h: oo increase in 
peraoniiel of three thouband men. The “ Daily ^ News ” gives 
pramlnence ^ the increase of ihirteen millions m navsil ex^ien- 
diturl under tlie Liberals, including six milUon.‘i for ocmstruction 
■a oumpand with a Geimoa inerenae oi g rnillionv In the House 
of OranmoBs Mr Murray McDonald moved his resolution that die 
House viewed with alarm the increase in the Navy and was of 
it should be diminished. Mi Joseph King moved an 
amendment sugge^ing an intumationnl agreement for restriction. 
Hr. McKenna, replyuig, said that we advise the building of ships m 
such numbers^ wilt enable the British Navy to secure lu against 
fU tVe must have the freedom nf the highway on 

ohe ocean and we cannot secure that unless our Navy is supreme 
,agaii)|Kany fbteignNavy and any reasonable, or probable combi- 
nltian that we Alight have to 'meet single-handed. 

Mr. BaiftNir thought that Mr. McKenna's defence ims 
0foA, V tie oiiatBioed at present (iom cridcuing the estimates, but 
pnwyid* GovemqpBBt fbe a ^efiniie statem^ legsidiiig the Two 


Power Slamliiril sir ISdwardGrey repeated Mr Asquith's dcfinitiun, 
but said thill u Iil'Uit phrase than the Two Power Standard wits 
Mr MiKciinu' , namely, a fleet sulhaent to hold the seas against 
any rcasonahle n: proluible combination. He referred to Mr. 
McKtnnn's diflicuit task and the stand he had made against a 
scare, nritnlily iluirv,' rhe clerliun in January 1910, It must not 
Ih” supposinl thrii beuiuse our esti males had increased our foreign 
n-laiiuns wen strained V/ith gradually disappcanng differenoei 
between groups of foreign powers, a rapid increase of armaments 
was a [laradoK and was more dangerous than war It was 
impossible to hope that by any agreement Germany would part 
with ur nlier her navy !aw but within the limits of that law an agree¬ 
ment iTiight do sumeihing Sir E Grey always held that a frank 
exchange ofinlornation between the two Goverments through their 
attaches would guard against surprises and have a pacific elfec^ 
gcncnilly Pi rlinps an agreement :<i ensure dial no addition be 
made to the present German programme was all that could be 
the suiiji'Ct of discussion between the two Governments 
Sir K Grey continued '* Arbitration is the only thing 
^ &le to afTc-ci such world expenditure President I'aft in March and 
December 1910 .skv.[ched a step in advance m arbitration mom 
monientoiis than anything any practical statesman had ventnred to 
say bufere. We have no proposal before us, but supposing the 
two greatest nations of the world made it clear by such agreement 
that they wcmkl never go to war again it would be bound to have 
beneficent ci)nac([uonces. We should be delighted to have such 
a prufiosal made to us. It would be so far-reaching that it wonU 
require the sanction 01 Parliament, bui I believe that it would be 
obtaiueiV Mr McDonald's resolution was rejected by ayfi votes 
to 56 Mr King's amendment, which Government ooccptedi ' 
was passed unanimously 

' Sit Edward Grey spoke deliberately and impressively of the 
termrndous expenditure on armaments and said that the burden on 
the working classes will be such that they will revolt , The Fonij^ 
Ministec laid emphasis on the statement that the cordial relaiiofta 
of Great Witoin and Russia had not been diminished by the nego¬ 
tiations at the Potrdam meeting and said that Government reprded 
the understandings between their friends and other Powen irith 
ratisfoction, v 

Sir Edward (iruy’s statement on the subject of Aibiintion 
has evokeifA rliurus ol approval from all parties and allmections 
of the Press^ Sir E (irey is urged to hasten negotiatioi|p witb 
president 'lalt. 

'rhe iMiJcrs in Vienna rejoice at the tone of Sir Edsrgyd Grey's 
speech. The stmt official l>retnd€Hbiatt is convinced that the 
speech ends tlie‘ Anglo-German antagnnism. 
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GeniiAn presi (,cominenti upon the NavaJ Debate in the 
Houm of Commoni are genemlly Bu^piciaui of Uritish sincerity 
regarding dC>erniafnent< The semi-official Nnritdeutschc Alt^fmetne 
Zeituf^ hails with sincere latisfaction Sir K Grey’s and Mr 
McKei]0p’s i^Jlerances as doing justice to the (lernian standpoint 
and opening gratifying prospects of the development of Anglo- 
German relations. The journal, however, is sci-plieal whether 
arbitration will remove international misundcrstanrJmgs. 


Army Eatiimitei. ■ 

iNTRonuciNO the Army EBtimaJjes on March i4ih Mr Haldane 
depreraled uny scheme of comspillsory service which would interfere 
with recruiting for the regular army During the discussion on the 
Army Estimates much criticism was directed against the official 
publication of General Sit Ian Hamilton’s Memorandum on 
compulsory service. I^ieutonant General Sir K Pole Carew, who 
was making his maiden speech, said that So Ian Itamiltcin's book 
was like himself flighty and unreliable and written to order (.liiefly 
for the advertisement of the writer “ It was our fault if we 
were short of officers '1 he pay of the iulmlierns was the same 
as that of Mr. Haldane’s butler.’’ Mr. Holt moved that the 
establishment be reduced by 15,000 men He drew attention Ui 
the siac of the South Afncnn garrison and asked what jiistificvition 
there was for retaining a larger force than in iSga and 1898. 
Mr Haldane refilled that we were under an obligation to maintain 
the South African garnsoii at any rate while the new Gavernmunt 
was organising its forces, which would lake scvcial years It would 
be extremely inexpedicnl to take away at present any part of the 
garrison as il might well lie wanted if there were a native rising 
But, Ml. Haldane fiointed out, the gamsun was njt only lor South 
Africa. Il could not be too di'Hinclly understcMul that what defined 
the sise of the British Army was Us garrisons ovcTsea.s. There 
was a garrison in India which no wise person proposed to reduce. 
It was responsible for tlic safely of three hundred million peraoiis, 
including many cxciable populations. I bat garrison wa? certainly 
not loo largo and it might have to bt reinforced at anytime 
The object of the South Afncan gamsnn was fintiv for the sake of 

^ South Africa and secondly to save the cost of nti emergency forec in 
Great Britain. It was because the Army in India could not be 
diminished that we were unable to reduce the Army at home to 
any extent. Mr. 11011’“ motion was negatived and the 'Vote for 
effective was adopted. 

China and Riiuia. 

Tiik Russian Minister at Pekin had a if.iig inU rvicw win the 
WaiAVu-Pu. It IS understood lhai an ultim.sium was prcwnled. 
'i*he papers at St. IVleisburg publish strong .inti-CImiC'ie .iriic' -s and 
]ircdict a rupture of relations unless China yifldh I'be Times 
urges China to promptly accept unequivocally tbise Rubsuin 
demands which il does not mean seriously to io:itei.t and to ii<:gnti^e 
eaniesriy on * the others. It scouts the idea thni Jafoia has not 
been a stranger to the supposed Ruisiaii deirumds And that she 
sought her own iiiieri'siji in supporting lliera . Jufwii, says the 
Tiinri, realises ti>o clearly the calamity of an eastern rusi*. which 
such action would entail. 

Baghdad KaiKray. 

• , Thk Du iarf says that the negotiations between Turkey 
and the Baghdad Railway C:Qmfiany have required in an agreement 
regarding the Gulf secticii and that ju’ understanding whkh will 
offer a basis for negotiaiiou w'lh Britain will shortly be reached. 

Replying to a (question regarding the Baghdarl Railway, Sir £. Grey 
said, that if a Conferenoe were s-iggested by Germany or Turkey 
01 both, ol roiirsic the suggestion would receive consideration 

'Moorish Rebellion. 

News from Fez states that a mahalla commanded by Instructor 
Mangin ‘and liy French Oflicera has defeated the rebels with heavy 
loss after a ten hours’ battle, liesides reinforcing her own troops, 
France ha.s agreed to advance the Suitan of Morocco a sum of money 


which will enable him to organise 5.000 men For the mamtenaiioe of 
his authority against the tribesmen. 


Turkey. 

A NEW departure in the matter of trade has ^been taken by 
the Turkish authonties at Baghdad. A sample room has been 
opened at the head-quarters of the 6th Army Corps in that town 
and the local branch of the Ottoman Bank will act as an agent 
for accredited foreign firms, taking its commission on transactions. 


Periia. ^ 

Retlying to a question regarding the robbery of two English¬ 
men, Kay and Haycock, in Persia, Sir Edward Grey said that he 
had no information about this attack, but had received a telegram 
respecting caravan robbenes. Sir John Barclay states that the 
Persian Government is alive to the gravity of the situation and is 
making a senous effort to carry out its undertaking to resttore order 
on the Southern roads 

The new Cabinet has been presented to the MojKss. The 
Sipahdar is the Premier and Minister for War and Muhtoshem-us- 
.Sultaneh Minister for Foreign Affairs. The programme of lit* 
r.abinet includes extirpation of terrorism, despatch of expeditions 
to various parts nf the country to suppress, disorder, conclusion 
of negotiations for a loan and financial reform through American 
advisers 

Replying to Mr Wedgwood in the House of Commoni on 
the 15 instant, Mr McKinnon Wood, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Foreign Office, said that according to reports from His Majesty's 
representatives on the spot, Piersiaji Baluchistan was most disturbed 
throughout 1910 Despite the warnings of the consuls at Seiston 
and Kerman and of the Political Agent at Chagoi, there were 
numerous raids by Baluchi Chiefs upon KorTum. Sir G. Barela^ 
Briush Minister to Persia has expressed his opinion that thotjgfi 
the situation in Perhian Baluchistan and Kerman is undeniably 
senous, the arrival of a new Governor-General may improve matters. 

■phe evacuation of Kazvin was completed on the morning of the 
i5lh instant except for eighty Cossacks left os a Consular Gua^l. 


S. Afncan Immigration. 

The House of AssemUy has passed the second reading of 
the Immigrants Reilriction Bill. General Smuts, Miiti?»er of 
the Intenor, declared with emphasis that the provisions of the 
Bill could only be applied to undcsmble alieift, among thorn 
being Asiatics. A suggestion has been adopted admitHpg a limit¬ 
ed number of educated Indians annually. 

At u meeting of Indians at Durban, a resoliftion was passed 
strongly protesting against the South Africa Immigration Bill, 
which the meeting viewed with alarm. The meetiitg lauihorised 
Mr. Ritch to make representations to General Smuts, Miniiter 
of the Interior. 

The Cape, Natal and Transvaal Indians are sending a petitioii 
to Parliament in connection with the Immigcorion BiH. Trtnmraal 
Indians are satisfied with the Bill but fear that im^igiAnti iiAay 
be compeUed to register under the unrepeoled TeHUvaoT Art 
of iQoS. The Cape and Natal Indians are alarmed at the depriva¬ 
tion of their rights and suggest that certififigtM of donHciie be 
granted to Indians before they leave South Afiica and ll^ 
Indians, armed with such certificates, be reUeved of the necewty 
of submitting to the test in the event of returniug.. 


India in Parliament. 

In the House of Commoni lo^lay Mr. Montagu, replying tp 
Mr. Ramrey MacDonaUi, said ho woi am of the objoctioii to 
the appointment of High Court Judges in India, as Membcii rf * 
Executive Councils Slid had addressed the Govorhment of litdii 
with the object of seciirii* ttat due waght should giv en to t he 
objection when recOmmendntioos were made for l^eiT npfbjttmeit 
SB Members of (’ouncil. 
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Ifr. Ytte asked whether the arraDgement of the Bengal Govem- 
; with the paper the Indian Mirror would be recommended for 
fceonble ccmsideratioD to the Local Governments of other provinces. 
Ilr. Montagu replied that the experiment made by Bengal was in 
mponse to a digular suggestion by the Government of India to the 
Governments. Ixird Morley bad acquiesced in the action 
lafaiii, but was communicating with the Government of India as to 
Anther experiment in the same direction. 


DJii Durbar. 

In Tiyt House of Commons, Mr. Asquith announced chat 
the King would be absent on his visit to Ihdia probably from 
the middle of November unnl the end of January. 

A Parliamentary Committee has been formed to arrange for 
a visit of Peers and Members of the House of Cominons to 
Delhi in connection with the Coronation Durbar. 


The Modem University. 

A MtETiHG of Muhanynadans was held at Bombay on the ^tli 
instant at the Anjuman Hall, the Aga Khan presiding. The Aga Khan 
addressing the assembly said that twenty lakhs was the niiqimiiin 
amount to enable them to begin negotiahons with Govern 
for the charter wid constitution of the University. This sum 
they DOW have at their disposal, but m order to gam the end one 
ooie was necessar}'. He remarked that he had heard it said that the 
Moslem University would lower the standard of education, ft 
would be sheer madness nn their part to d<3 so In then own 
interest, they would keep it as high as poasihle and even 
raise it. lie said he was going to England on Saturday to open 
oegoiiaUoiH with Parlismentary lawyers to draft the (.hancr which 
he was sure they would get. 

Old Aligaihions organised a mass meeting at Ajmer tor collecting 
finds for the Moslem University on .Sunday lost, Sahibiada 
Abdul Wahid Khan, B A. (Oxon.) presiding. The Agent to the 
Governor General wrote expressing full sympathy anih the sr heme and 
wishing it sueress. Ra 3, sqp was promised on the spot. A widow 
drawing pension and having two dependent children, gave her full 
piiinMnn for a fcw month.> as a donation. Many of those present on 
the oerasion subscribed to the fund. 


W 

Provincial Budgets. 

Beugal. M 

Thk Hor>. Mr. Duke in laying Wtife the Council iliu Revised 

I'Financial‘Twlcnient for icjii-ia staled that when the revised 

for 1909-10 was laid lieforr the Council Inn yi-ar, ibf 

receipts were estiniatedat Rs 577+.i and ilu* charge^ at 

Ra. 548'^) lakhs, Suid the closing balance at Rs 87',37 lakhs 

Thf accounts of the yeai show that the actual rcreipU imiouiitcd 

to Rs. 3* I'81 lakhih the etiarges to Rs. 549'8i iakhs and the closing 

Mance to Rs. 91.1? lakhs. The'revised cstinuie for lyion as 

now nassed shows. . 

» Ssndioned Revised 

^ • Estimate. Estimate. 

Opening balance Rs. S 7‘37 laWis Rs. 9118 lakhs 

Receipts i» " •• »» 

Expenditure • » 595 '^^ •> « •> 

Closing lialance n 70 >■ m >. 

In persendnp the budget vstimate foi 1911-1 a it wa', stated 

Hint the estimates as approved by the Government ol India show 

aggAjating Rs. 54»'4 lakhs, and an es[v.-nditurp of 

Rg. 585'7 i lakhs, and adoaing balance of Rs 85-77 lakh«= This 

shoved an incnisc in expenditure of Rs. 37-31 lakhs over the 

hicoB^J l^swaedueto the proposed payment of Rs irs lakhs 

to the Calqutta'improvement Trust and Rs. 17 lakhs 011 non recumng 

dmigtB of ^ Education and Sanitation Departments for which 

^ was given by the Government of ^ India in 

1910-1 f. * 


Bombay. , ^ 

The opening balance of the year ^910-11, estimated in the Budget 
at Rs. 76-84, lakhs was changed to Rs. 87-31 lakhs on the ^losing of 
the accounts of 1910-11 The total Provincial revenue for the 
current year is now estimated at Rs. 708-70 lakhs against Rs. 
633 40 lakhs entered in the budget. The mevease of R^ 85-30 lakhs 
is accounted fur mainly by special imperial assignments of 
Rs. 50 laklis for subvention to the City 01 Bombay Improvement 
Trust and of Rs. 1537 lakhs for expenditure on education and 
sanitation and by enhanced receipts under land revenue due to 
favourable season. The total provincial cvpcndituro is estimated at 
Rs. 64344 lakhs. The Budget for 1911-12 opens with a balance 
of Rs 153 47 lakhs which, it is anticipated, will be reduced to 
Rs. 78-37 lakhs by the close of the year. 'I'he total revenue is 
estimated at Rs. 67862 ilakhs and the total expenditure at 
Rs. 753 83 lakhs 

The chief feature of the debate was a three hours' discussion 
of a resolution by a member for increased grants for pnmary 
education and the training of primary school teachers The Govern¬ 
ment contention wa.s that it was not a proper policy to increase 
the number of schools at greater pace than they could be established 
on an efficient basis with proper teachers. Government and their 
critics jirofessed the policy of one village one school, and the 
supporters of the resolution wanted 500 schools cqiened in the 
ensuing year instead of 375 which Government said was the utmost 
{Nacticubic Both [irnpo.sitions were lost by large majorities. 

Madras. 

During the current year tlic reccipis amounted to 598-30 lokb^ 
expenditure 585 03 lakhs, the 1 opening balance 13007 lakhs the 
Hosing balance 133 74 lakhs, The Guveinment of India's grants 
inclailed a lumpsum of 10-82 lakhs towards non-recurring expenditure 
on educational and sanitary objects which (-merges in the balance. 
The realisations under excise and lonitotion is expectated to (all 
short of anticipations by nearly 3 lakhs, due chiefly to a temporary 
set back in pros[jerity caused by the adverse character of the 
N. E. Mon.so(jn of •■loij-io, and to a consequent check on the 
(himruinpiion of liquor, it is expected the year will dose with a 
surplus of 31-24 Kkhs, an improvenienl of 40*51 lakhs on the 
Budget anticipations. Flic revised estimate shows an increase in 
the balance from 133-74 lakh-, to 15398 lakhs. It is proposetf 
to draw from this in the roming year 37*57 lakhs for special 
non-recurring expenditure The Hosing balance is estimated at 
116-^3 lakns 

United Province 1 

Fiir John ILwcU prcsulcd our a meeting of the United 
Provinces litgislaiivc (jiuncil on the i3tli instant, when the Financial 
Statement was ('x[ii.iinc(l by Mr. Bum The Raja of Jehangirabad 
proiNised a n solution 10 the eflect that tlie amount set apart for 
the new High Cniiit at Allahabad should be deleted. Another 
speaker proposed that an amalgamated High Court should be at 
Luckmiv which was strongly opposed His Honour said it was 
evident from the discussion that there would be no unanimity 
on the matter. The resolution was lost Mr de la Fosse 

irferred to the di-crease in the number of Vrimary Schools. 
Ho said the situation might be sunimeU up in a Ime—"the hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed.” He hoped that funds of a recurring 
nathre would become available in order tliat the department might 
set to work in remove the reproach of ilhteiacy brought against 
these prosiiices 'I'he resiiied financial statement for the United 
(bovuiccs shows tlmt thi- income of the current year 
Rs 595 7a lakhs or an increai>( of 32 lakhs upon the original budget, 
and the cxijendiiure of Rs 56248 and the closing balance 
83)^ lakhs against an estimate of 4o>^ lakhs. In the coming year 
provincial receipts are estimated at 573-71 lakhs and an expenditure 
of Ks. 598*31 lakhs, leaving a dosing lialance of 58 lakhs. 

Burma 

The Hon. Mr. G. F. Arnold presented the revised financial 
statement to the Council. The opening balance he said waJ 
Rs. 35*08 lakhs. Revenue is expected to be Rs. 497-38 lakhs 
and the expenditure Rs. 471 99 lakhs, the closing tiUonce is 
Rs. 61*27 Inkba The figures are entirely provmdal, 
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Ofiicmiji and non-ufficials alike muat fleplore the necessity ofabnor 
inal rqnessive legislation, though opinions 
The Sedition may di/Ter about the existence uf that neces- 

Bill Again, wty. It is true that where liberty of speech 

is restricted miKhievous opinions work under¬ 
ground and the mischief is not as easily delected as before. 
It is also irne that when there is a general tendency for 
liberty to degenerate into licence, the hberty of speech becomes 
irery much like the liberty of sedition. Both of these vc 
right views and useful guides for action. But statesmanship consists 
in seeing things in their proper perspective, and choosing 
between two evils. The Seditious Meetings Act of 1907 was 
undoubtedly an abnormal measure, but that was not by itself 
sufficient reason to "ondemn it. Abnormal situations demand 
abnormal remediea But it was needlessly repressive. It gave 
powers to officers too apt to smell gunpowder in every innocent 
packet, and to Ijocal Governments not sufficiently detached from the 
prevailing excitement to reason calmly or act deliberaid). It 
Was vague and gave nsc to unoecessary lean, and it had shifted 
the burden of proof from the complainant to the accused. 
l*hanka to the present Government of India—which has perhaps 
(A larger admixture of native sagacity than acquired and har- 
dening experience in its composition, and has the further advan¬ 
tage of including an Indian lawyer familiar with the feelings and 
fbtra of his people and the practice of official underlings in. deling 
with Huspectod enmo-- the more obnoxious features of the old 
Aot are removed. But the evil removed is more than balanced 
by the added evil. Whereas the .hct of 1907 was lo be in 
force for threr years only, the present Dill intends to make an 
abnormal, if jnstifird, repression a ^lorinanunt liiatun* of Imliaii law. 
To this we arc hnarlily 0|iiH»'ed, and we tru.sl, and in fat,! believe, 
that llie permanence » only meant mgivi i^imc wtii k to the laige 
Select Comniiltee apitointed to cfinsidcr the B'll, ami tlkit 'ts removai 
IS intended to be a concession to popular opinion Afiart from ni ior 

altcratiiuis which may improve n naturally uniMipular ineasurt^ we 
feel sure the Committee would change tlic iicrmarent ctxiracter of 
the Bill VMien the Committee was .Irsi npiiointrd we were shtwkctl 
to hnd thar the Frovini.es most concerned wore wholly neglected 
But evidently wiser C0UnM.*U prevailed later, ami the a.IdUiOil of 
the names of (be lion, the Maharai-idhirAj of Fnrdwan and 
Bosu, Mubar-ul Usque and Sluirviil Huda removed a vn-y 
genuine gricvanci Such mistakes do not .sugge.si much sagacity or 
delil’eration, and only creuU* an itnpreision that rc'pressiuo is in be 
legalised by anothci form m’ repracsion 


WiiETHKF It may be sublime or not, the duty of the adininistrators 
of justice IS " to nuike the punishuioit fit 
die enme.” We liad referred to the c:ases 
Savagtt.?. fyf insults offered to Mr. Hasan Imam ipid 

die lion. Mir Allalibuksh Khan in a recent issue, and ore glad to 
Iwm from the authorities that they have been duly dealt with. But 


His Excellency the CommandaMji-Chief did not aeno whsd ponlih 
ment had been neted put to the offender, ami we Kane no 
of judging whether the punishment would prove deCmeob The 
Hon. Sir T. R. Wynne did not even say that any puniahaunt wni 
awarded VVe are, perhaps, more curious than others; but wn 
certamly tliink that the questioner in the Council nas hanUy ciiaoua 
enough, for be neglected an excellent opportunity of learning 
sary details by means of supplementary questions. It howovai; 
something more than mere curiosity that impels m to refer now 
to this matter. The awarding even of exemplary pumahinenta win 
not suffice unless it is supplemented by the publicatiOD of the 
punishments. We have reosou to say this, for only the other day^ 
presuuably after thk punishment of the guard and the subaftiWii^ a 
European passenger was heard by a Mussalinan Member of the fienfkl 
Legislature, complaining to the atationmaster at a certain statka 
on iJie fi.I.R,, that his companion m the compartment "inond 
like a pig" and spoilt his sleepi Evidently this geotleman had 
on intimate knowledge nf the ways of the pigsty. But be was waefaOy 
Ignorant of law aud manners—for he threatened the wiOi 

a cold douche, if he snored again. Qn this eventful journey, 
the Red Chupprasi given by the Government to this 
was, it IS reported, turned out of a hrsr class compartment ia 
which he guarded hi!) master’s luggage when the Utter was in the 
dining car fhc assailant was again a European and a Railway 
servant of the E.I.R., wht^ by the way, bad his own borer u the 
compartment. The circumstance specially worth notbg is that the 
peon is alleged to have been turned out when the train liad ■*4 >*ts |, 
that he held on to the railing of the carnage snth gitat 
dunng a run of three-quaners of an hour, and thus esoped greM^ 
injury if not death itself, and that his prayers for mercy tmI 
admittance into the carriage proved wholly unavailing. T iu» 
disgusting story had a peculiar denouement. When the yn ffw i. 
under his master’s instnictions, reported the matter to the polios 
at the next station, the police officer in charge is alleged to havs 
refused to take down the complaint and to have offered to 
prosecute ibe peon for being on the foot board while the traro 
was 111 motion I Wc loam that on inquiry is proceeding, but wo 
■Js,' leain that the accused, a Mr. Speechly, does not dispute tbs 
facts, but only explains that the position of the peon did not enlafl 
danger. J t would he in the fitness of things if Mr. Speechly mm 
forced to travel m that position from Calcutta to Bonhipore Wo 
do not ihink tliat an answer like that of the President tbo 
Railway Board would sati-sfy the curiosity of the public much 
longer. Mr Dring may again deal personally with the matter, or 
ihe President of the Board may do so himself. Whak^e would 
like to allow is whether the steps taken “ will prevent a recuirence *** 
of such an inoidenl.” The Presidsnt of the Railway Board has ■ 
nut .urcteiicd m the r(t/e of a prophet. Let, im hope this time 
he will siuieed at least as an administrator who wooM 
ill his Nuliordiiiates no such flagrant acts of savagery. 

In iHb debate on Army Estimates in the House of 

Mr. Holt proposed a reduction of tlM - 
'Fhe Army in India, establishment by 15,000 meiii' and ^lew 
attention to the siae of the South ATifcmi 
garrison, lielirving that there was no justification An retamtisga 
laigerforre than in 1882 and 1S9S. lliis proposal emphaaim 
ihc success achieved by the Liberal GovemiDeot in paesfying 
South Afrii'a after a irar into which the Unionista had led 
the country. The struggles round Ladyxmitla Mafakmg , and 
Kimberley, and the disasters of Spions Kop; Mdg^fbnstein and 
Nicliolsoh’s Nek are all forgotten in a bare decode, and the ganison 
which wa.s kept at first for fear of the Boeis>^tbough the cost 
was originally intended to be bonie in part b/ India - in iwsr only 
needed, according to Mr. Haldane^ ."il there were AnaUre risli^*' 

The new Government of the Unioa is organisiDg a foice of 
Britons aqd Boers together, and then even the British gonikaii 
would not be needed in its present stren^ It k cad dh "Afgf 





l8tL Comrade. 


tbtt ^ Sticretaiy fi>r Wte is foreed to ttfyx to the internal needs 
of .India fes a justification for big battalj<His scattered at Home 
and one the Empire. If voting for large military establishments 
sms the only way of expressing our loyalty to the British connection 
we would unhesitatingly do it But we ask if that is the only way. 
Onr own answenis that it is not, that the true expression of loyalty 
wooU be a larger participation of the educated classes in the 
Indian Army and in the British Army, and that a l^eginniug 
can be made—no matter how cautious a beginning—in the imy 

* of enlisting Indians as Volunteers. >Vhat ba.i led to the 
pacification of South Africa and the camaratifne of Boer and 
Briton? Ifiberality and trust. Would not the same prescription 
euit the Indian troubles ? I.ibcrality reproduces itself, oifil tnisi 
breeds trust The remedy is not yet tried os it should be. Thi' 
dose baa been given tardily and has generally been too 
weak. Heroic measures are not always efficacious, but a bold 
conception is not unoften better than extreme caution and the 
habit of suspicion. Lord Minto and Lord Morley made a bold 
experiment But when Indian Members of Council who are 
sufficiently bold and independent in condemning the countervailing 
Excise duty can yet imhesitatingly endorse even the fated policy of 
subsidising newspapers, who can say that the boldness of the 
reformers has been attended with evil 7 If l^rd Hardinge makes 
a similar expcrimritf m tlie cose ot the Army, we, lor our part, 
have little doubt that he would succeed lo winning the unboughl 
submission of Indian manhood and a cheap dc-ience of the 
Empire. 

• To THE Indian the very sound of the word Protection " is sooth¬ 

ing, and we do not wonder tlint our countrymen 
Protection. eagerly rush forward on the least pros •cation 

to ask Government to piotcct a declining 
industry. We are not disposed to regard Free Tiade as a fetish, and 
recognise that in the earlier history of every great industrial nation, 
protection baa played an important and beneficial {lart. Init political 
activity and .sound economics do not always go together, and 
although we have the greatest sympathy with (hose who arc engaged 
in the cultivation of sugarcane and the munutucture of sugar, we 
fear we caxmol delude them by sugge.scing tluu it is Protection they 
need. A gruwmg industry Iwnefits a large number of people in 
every c(^ntry, and its decline must a<rert not only the capitalists and 
the e^wrepFcneuiB, but a mass of wage earocru also. All thi.s is true 
of sugar; but we have to consider the mu ,h larger number of con¬ 
sumers also to whom protection means self-sacrifice. Our ultimate 
^ decisum iMst be based on tlie amount of good which protection of a 
^ ‘ particular indusliy would do, not only to the industry, but to the 

* country at large, and the proportion of seif-sacnfice requircrl fuc it, 
both in its extent and in its intensity. Now, as the Hon. Mr. Gokhale 

• made it citar, nothing less than a protective duty of anything from so to 
So per cent, would be effective, and tills fosuaitig care ” srill not come 
from the bureaucrats in India or the detnociars and aristocrats in 
England, but from a very large class of our own, countrymen, 

M whose means are far more limited than the calls cn ttieir 
por^s A tnueb smaller measure of I’rotection would have perhaps 
sufficed twenty years ago, for the decline of Indian sugar is 
of very recent date. But the niodmnising of the machinery for 
■ manufacturing sugsf would have been still more effective. We 
fear that at present the only chance for Indian sugar is to be found 
■fi* HI the improveiAcnt of cane culture and of the methods ot manu¬ 
facture. For thedatter, the Government of the United Provinces, 
sihich has an^gmellent expett in Mr. Hadi, has done not a little; 
A, ry t tre hope educated Indians and specially sons of zemindars would 
trim towards cone cultivation on a large scale and with the help of 
improved meUioda All the same, we regret the refusal ofGoveiiimcnt 
to appeinO a ^committee of inquiry, and hope that even now the 
sttggettioo may bO acted upon. Whatever may be the proper 
eooDomic view about Protection, We agree wit^ Mr. Gokhale in 
Firegi’ Tndo ftn goienl political g^nda. In applied 


ecooomics, too^ Protection not unoften acts as a dosb oXopium 
which makc% the captains of protected indistries disinclined to 
show that activity which free competa'iJon necessitates and • which 
is the mother of improvements. But politically speaking,* Protection 
is at best a double-edged sword, and only autonomous countries 
can handle it with any degree of safety. Placed ^ we are, we 
must be content with Free Trade; for if once we begin to tread the 
high rood of Protection, there is no knowing where our fiscal 
dependence on Great Britain may take us Powerful interests in 
England have greater access to the Secretary of State than we liave. 
Their voice would be heard far more continually, and it would be 
immeasurably more powerful. We have no votes to cast at the 
polling booths, while they can be, and have been ii detemunmg factor 
at GenLi.ll Klectious We must, therefore, be hree Traders by 
necessity if not by choice, and set our face against the plcasii^ 
doctrine of I’rutection. That way lie.s present safety, if not ultimate 
salvation 

Mr Vvi.h.NiiNb, Chikol wrote that “no measure had done greater 
injury to the cause of Free Trade or more 
Official Voting permanent discredit to Bntish rule in India 

than> the excise duty on Indian manufactured 
cotion, lor none has done more to undermine Indian faith 
in the piiniiplcs of justice upon which British rule claims to be 
basi'd" iVe do not know whether a local contemporary, who 
called the suspicions of the Hon. Mr. Mozbar-ul-Haque on the 
reduction of the tobacco tax an iraperlinence, would apply the same 
term to the strong language used by Mr Chirol. But impcrtinenoe 
ur no imptirtmcnce, the debate on the 9th instant is sure to 
give nsi to sunilar suspicions. Mr. Ghirol thought that the 
demand foi the re[)cal of the excise duty was one " with which 
the gicat majority of Anglo-Indian officials are in full sympathy, 
and It IS in fact largely the outcome of their own efforts to 
stimulate Indian inie.est iu the qje.suon.” He had very little 
doubt that the Ckivcrnment of India would be disposed to 
respond to the demand speedily and heartily. The only doubt 
in his aiind was if tlio Imperial Government or the British 
dcmocmcy would lend it a helping hand or leave it even a 
free hand to deal with the question. How the Government of 
India wn^ dispostd, and whether the British democracy interfered 
or not, are questions which no one can answer. There u no Sir 
James AVestIund to-day, and the only Government representative 
who spoke did not consider this age to be robust enough to indulge 
in d candour winch might be considered indiscreet There is, there¬ 
fore, ami'le room fui surmises, and it is unfortunate that political 
agitator.- of a certain kind would exploit the attitude of the Govern- 
ment fur purposes which neither the Oivernment nor its many 
loyal sup^xirtcTN can consider to be fiee from mischief and 
danger. But if a reasoncr comes to the conclusion that, as in 1895, 
the Lridisn Cioveinment has had to “ toe the line ” at laiDCBshire’s 
bidding, and found 60 good reasons for its attitude, one for each 
of the bo votes of Lancashire, which mean so much to any 
Party at all tiinc.s, and everything to tlie Liberal Party at this 
time, bi. would no doubt bo inclmed to echo the sentiments of 
Ml Harold ('ox. The very independent Secretary of the Cobden 
Club comiemns Party Government because it compels what he 
tails “ intellectual dishonesty." According to Mr. Harold^^l]^ 
(Cabinet Ministers are expected to moke speeches In the Hofise 
01 Commons in support of measures which they have hotly ■ 
opposed m Cabinet Council.” But he adds that "the only 
ledeeming feature of this political dishonesty is the pertcct candour 
of members among themselves and among their friends. They 
will ciinstantly avow without hesitation that they ore personally 
opposed to measures which party disciphne compels %em to 
support and lo advocate. It is to their credit that the^ should 
make this avowal, for it clears their consciences and prevents them 
adding to the crime of public deceprion the sin of private 
hypoensy." This is strong lan g uage, and we are not disposed to 
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go alluo way with Mr. Harold Cox in applying it to Indian 
conditions. Even irf England, expediency must play *a great part 
in Polnica, and wc cannot ignoio the importance of com|iromue. 
rolilica IS one long second best, and if this is so in England, 
it would he absurd to expect a member of the Government of 
India wbp, hAp[>ened to be in a minority on any question in 
the Extrutive Council to stand up and appeal from a majonty in 
that Council to a majority in the l.,egiKlntive ('ouncil The 
Government must shown solid front even to the most well-meaning 
0[>[)osilion, and for doing that few^would hlnmc it Dut what 
is true of the inutunl relations of colleagues in a Government is not 
etiually true of*the relations of tliie Imperial Government with 
the Government of India We know that LocaI f lovtmmcnts make 
no seiret of it when the Central Government overrules them. 
Why then should the GovemmLnl of India hatrli a cuckoo's egg 
and call it all the time its own ? It cannot claim ciK)rdinatc powers 
with the Secretary of SLxte, who lues mnde it amply clear that the 
Government of India stands in a subordinate position. When 
this is HO we cannot sec what jiurpose can he .vervi-d by disguising 
the disposition of the fiovunmeiit of India Every resolution ia 
only a recommendation to that (jovernment. T^ien if it has not 
mode up Its mind to .iccc|)t a iiaiiicular suggistiun, it need not 
force the other official members to cast their votes against their 
own corivictiorifl simply liccausc the Secretary of State and his 
Party have to "toe the line" to poweiful constituencies in England 
The mcmbcri of the Government o[ Iridi-i could remain neutral, 
and UNO the declared opinion of the Council ns a lever in their 
negotuitiuns with the Imperial GoveTiimcnt If, therefore, the 
great majority ol nun official mvinhers wire in full syiiquithy with 
the recommendation ol the lion. Mr Gadnbhoy, and had in 
fact themselves stimulated the non-olhcinl im nihcrii, as Mr Chirol 
asHCrtH with all the assurance of iniimntc knowledge, then we 
can neither justify nor explain the voting nfior the dcUite Bad 
examfiles are generally vc-iy contagums, and even the repmsen- 
tative of the Uonibay Cliamhcr of C ommerce voted against the 
niotiuii. llis CliumlH?r had aigued with singular simplieity. '^ir 
Edward Baker had said in 190H that rarliamcnt would not consent 
the repeal of the ext ise rnless cotton duties were wholly 
abolished, and as Government would not think of wholesale lepcal, 
nor was " likely to change its pronouncement/' Mr. Monieaih 
must needs op^mse the resolulinn This is logical enough, btit we 
are curious to know what tlie Hon. Mr Montenth and his rhainher 
would do if Government once gave on idviTse decision on a 
repreaontalion of the Cluuiibor and wa.s not likely to change it.* 
pronouncement ? Would it come " to heal'' equally readily ? 

In Mii^FONaK to the Hon Mr. S Sinlia’s request, the Hoi. 

Mr. Butler laid on the table a statement 
Indiaa Edacational giving names of officers apjmi'iced to the 
Service and Indiana. Indian l^lducational Service after In 

the first [lenod of six years, fioin to 

1904, 66 officers were a^ipoirited, out of which three genclenica'—all 
ftom Bcrigal—and one Christum lady were Indians. In tht. next 
six years from 1905 to 1910 the numhci of ap[>ointments wax m 
But we are shocked to learn tiiat not one of these was a:i Indian. 
We have learnt much from the English aod have still to learn a great 
The British solcfier is needed to secure the safety of India, 
and the British civilian to give us the full benefit of that security. 
But the British cd.icBlioni.st is needed the most, because he would 
tmin us‘to do work of the British soldier and civilian and also of 
the odocationist ourselves The successful teacher is reproduced 
in his puptls, and his is therefore the most ^self-denying profession. 
But if Indians are still unfit to rise above the grades of administntive 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, as some officials would have us 
believeiluid if duriitg the last six years not one Indian out of the many 
that now graduate from English Universities every year was fit 
for the Indian Edacational Service, the success of that Service is 
woefnlly belied We ore often told chat India cannot do without the 


British. That is wholly true; but the confession is more humiliathig 
to the British than to the IndiaiL It is a sad commentary on the 
patient work of the Englishman in India. For our part we 
do not think that the commentary is just The work in the 
has been better than the workman of the present would have us 
believe. It is the disinclination of the monopolAl to share the 
monopoly with others which is to blame. We hope this is now 
on Its last legs, and before Lord Hardinge retires we shall have 
many more Indians in the higher grades of various Services. In the 
Educational Service thi; need of Indians is greatest. In is on 
axiom of pedagogy that he can never be a good tutor who was 
not a pppil under the some conditions as his own pif|}ils. An 
Indian graduate of Oxford or Cambridge who had received an 
early training in an Indian College and School am realize the 
difficulties of his pupils far better than an English graduate of 
the same Universities. He is the nece.saary link between the ideal 
College in England and the actual College in India. It is, therefore, 
.sad to reflect that he should have been neglected altogether when 
graduates of Scotch Universities were being pushed into Iho Indian 
Educational Service, and lh‘; failures of the teaching staffs of private 
Colleges m India were being admitted into a Service which is 
supposed to be open only to "distinguished graduates" of the best 
British Universities. 


Verse. 


The Canterbury Bell. 

Thghe’s a Canterbury Dell, all rosy pink, 
A-nodding in my garden border; 

And every evening what d’you chink 
I hear this tyrant order ? 

All you flowers wake up and play. 

Dance the moonlight hours away : 

For the merry summer night time 
I assure you is the right time 

To be gay! • 

All the world is fast asleep; 

So awake, and let us keep ^ 

Carnival of glad mid-summer; 

Welcome every merry comer 

To our play! 

Let us laugh and dance and sing : 

Life is such a joyful thing : 

There’s no care, and there’s no sorrow; 

No day past, and no to-morrow, • 

Just to-night! 

So awake I awake I awake 1 , 

Merry madness let us make I 

Love is laughter; laugh with me, love; 

Dance and sing, the night is f?ee, love^ 

For delight I 

There's a Canterbury BcU. rpsy pink, . 
A-nodding in my garden 1 x>rder; « 

So sedate, you'd never think ' ^ 

He rse/tf give suph an order I 

• Fx m H. 
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The G)inracle. 



The G>tton "Excise. 

Although we hive discussed the geoeral question of official 
I voting elsewhere with reFeience to the debate on Kxrise duties, 
and shown that there is considerable room for surmises of all sorts 
about the official attitude, we recognire that m discussing the great 
fiscal question we have to believe that the Hun Mr ('lark was 
not Bpinnihg out a long-drawn argument on^ the lines of Union 
orations at the Universities, only ^to show his mental agility iii 
nuking the worse appear the better reason We have to lielievu that 
he tumself believed in all he wished uk to believe and proceed on 
that assumption. To this there is unly one serious objection 
Had we to take him as only playing with the ('ouncil, he 
would have extorted our sincere oflmiratioii for a rcinarkuhle 
dialectic skill. But if he is to be given I'redn for sincerity, we 
fear he can be given credit for little besides 

The Hon. Mr. Dadabaly at least wu'i obviously 111 earnest. 
Rut his was no mere sentimental advocacy such as that with 
which the Hon. Mr. Basu treated the Uouncil He marshalled 
fiKta and argument* in proper order, .ind expressed himself with 
rJeamesB and precision which his ardour could not dest.roy. He showed 
that when the countervailing duties wtre imposed and the 5 per cent, 
import duty on cotton goods was reduced m 1R95, it was lx:cause 
■of a textile depression in Lancashire, and not on us own merits, 
• that the Indian textile industry wa.s now undergoing a serious 
depression, aggravated by the currency jiolicy of firteen yeais, ago, 
and the silver tax of best year, and dcscived equal considers lion 
He contended that the excise increased ihi cosr of production, 
and, therefore, fell heavily upon the consumer .us well as the 
producer, and that as there was practirally no competition between 
the coarser cloths of Ind'an Mills and I'lc finer pro^tuots of 
Lancashire, the exuse countervailed nothing If wc understand 
the Hon Momber for Unmmeice aright, he argued lliat the 
depression was due to over-production and ciilmnced I'ost ol the 
raw iniaterial, that foreign competition had no ^llare in «.he depres 
Sion, that Uic repeal of the excise would be. protective and would, 
cher<|forg, adversely afF<N:t imports a.*id the n'venuc from imixin 
dubejt fbe industry was thriving ou ihu excise, and that 

{irotecticMi was asked for needlessly. 

Now the Hon. Mr C.lark spent most of his debating force m 
„f trying to ^prove that the depression was not due to the excise duiy 
nor to competition with lAncashire. As legsrds the cniiiiH.tilion, the 
whole contention of Mr. Dadabhoyand his supporters was, that there 
was no {caI com^tition with Lancashire, so that Mr ('huk 
* succeeded ui upsetting the* Aunt Sally which f.c h msclf iiad set up 
As regards the excise, Mr. Clark’s arguments would have been sound 
if the mover of the resolution liad contended that ihe iJeprcssion was 
wholly due to it. Mr. Dadabhoy, nn the other ha'id,Jiad iialv said 
that the excise was " one of the economic factors which [inidui'c the 
depression,* and he had added tiiai the present condition of the textile 
industry was “ not wholly due 10 the countervailing excise duly." In 
fact, why he mentioned the deprc^iiiion at a'l was mode sufficiently dmr 
by him, for he sliosfed that the only reason for reconsidering the 
import duties in 1895 was, in the words of Sir James 'Vestland, that 
Lancashire trade has recently been in a depresbud condition, 
althougb we certainly contend that the circumstances out of which 
this depressM arises have nothing Ui do with Indian Cotton duties , 
and the proposal to put on the countervailing duties was not tnarle 
on ira own merits.” This being the case, Mr Uadabhoy wa.s justi¬ 
fied in ceferring to the present depression of the Indian textile 
industry, whA profits have gone down from 15 per cent, in 1905 to 
less 3 per cent in tgio, and many mills liave been closed. If 
Lahea^ire’s depression jrai sopotmt a factor in determining the 
' <3ovel^ent*s*attitude on a Arical quostion,/India’s depression 

' X / 


deserved no lesser consideration. By refeiring to the'de^ession 
Mr. Dadabhoy explained the dessand of thlb industry. He did 
not base on it the whole, or even the main part of his jiistifiAation, 
and Mr. Clark again made out that he scored a victory wlien in (act 
he never faced the mam argument at all 

■ 

According to the Member for Commerce, the causes of the 
depression arc ovcr-production and enhanced cost of the raw material. 
Now, as Mr Chitnavis saiil, 900 million yards of cloth per year 
should not be a glut m ilio iiurket in which 300 niilioii people buy, 
and as more than 3,000 inillun yardi an; imported from abroad, 
the returns either demolish the over-production ijicnry, or prove 
the Indian contention that there is nn real comiietition between 
India and T..inrashire \s regards the cost of the raw material, the 
inrrMLSG hum 5d per lb. to fij^d , or 30 per cent., is undoubtedly a 
great lactur in the depression But Mr. Uodabhoy quoted Sir Jamc's 
Westland lu show that the currency (xilicy of India hod hit the 
industry hard, and even if Mr Gokhale is right, and things have had 
lime to settle down, there is little doubt that the new silver 
tax has not sjiared the industry Mr Dadabhoy estimates the result 
of the silver duty as a bounty of 3 per cent, to China and Japan. 
The late Mr Jamsetji N Tata hod made elaborate statistical enquiry 
which showed tliat the IHT cent, excise duty on cotton cloth 
IS equivalent to a 7 per cent, duty on capital invested in weaving 
under Indian conditions Now a 30 i>er rent, rise in price of raw 
material and a 3 per rent, bounty to a rival are added to a 7 per 
cent duty on rapitai invested. It is no wonder that llie profits d(» 
not reach even 3 jier cent, anrj the industry feels this to he ju.si 
the time when the repeal would benefit it most. Mr. Clark thinks 
that the repeal may aggravate the evil of over-production- But he 
is ready to encourage the larger cultivation ol cotton and conseiiuent 
dicapt'nmg of the raw material. Now, if the repeal of a 3^ per 
rent, duty ran aggravati; the evil, what would nut a 30 or 40 per 
cent, rcdiu'tion of the jirire of cotumdo? The fact is, anything which 
reduced the rx>st of production and cheapened the manufactured 
artirle would first rsniove the glut, because the 300 millions of India 
would buy more than 3 yards each if only they could aflbrd it. 
The redudion of the cost would not directly add to the profits of 
the producer As the duty really tails on the consumer, becausfl 
there is hardly ary comiietition with similar cloth from ahroai], it 
would be the consumer that stands to gain. To the producer 
:t would only mean a brisker business luid there would be no talk 
of over-production, fm Indian cotton manufactures would nn longer 
be a drug in the market 

Hie main argiMueni of Mr. Dadabhoy, as we understand 11, 
was that the countervailing duty really countervails nothing and its 
removal would protect nothing Tf the Hon. Mr. Clark thought 
that in the demand lurked the batelul doctrine of l^rotection—an 
idea which unfortunately ihc speeches of some supporters of the 
resolution conveyed -he should have proved his contention. It is 
hardly fair to refult at great lengtli the supposed contention that the 
depression is wholly due to the excise, and to dismiss the main 
aqpimenl with the offhand remark that '’it hardly seems likely that 
there would be su urgent a demand for the repeal of the excise duty 
i* the Indian manufacturers did not hope to derive some advantage 
from It in their struggle with foreign competitors " Thu contenrion 
that a 3^ per cent duty can o8er no appreciable protectittb|Bg^ 
full) supported by Sir Fatnck Playfair in r894, and Koi Bahadur 
V N. MandMk had shown by statistics that the removal of even* 
hi|^er duties in 1882 had not improved imports of foreign goods Mr. 
Dadabhoy has quoted figures which go to show that m the raaff of 
yam the imports were better when there wAs an import dut), 
without a countervailing excise, titan now when there is no duty 
at ^ 1 . He can well claim that all this is a significant colVmentary 
on the theory that trifling import duties unless countervailed by an 
excise operate as a protective measure. To this Mr Clark 
gave no reply beyond expressing his hesitation in subscribing 
to the view. 
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competition “ does not extend over the whole field of cotton 
production.'’ He explained that "in the grey goods trade 
Indian Mills already have the supremacy, while in the behest 
qualities of jaleached or coloured the superiority of Manchester 
om India is imbablj too great to be impaired by a differential duly 
of 39^ per cent Where the import duty would become protective 
is in the intermediate ground.” If that is the case, as it no doubt 
is, the grey goods and the highest qualities of bleached or coloured 
goods can safely be left out of account. The land debateable 
between the roamest and the finest only roncerns us then. ITie 
Hem. Mr. rjoWhaio’s suggestion of abolishing the duly on lower 
counts and tusking up lot the loss by a countervailing duty ol 
5 per root, on all coiinls alxive 30 wa-i an enimenily fair proposal 
To this the I foil Mr. Clarli said nothing beyond 'lUiling that in the 

distant days of Sir Henry Fowler the plan was found to In: 
impiactirable NolKidy known what the liitrh was and llu Mt nilicr 
for Commerce does not tell us why fresh efforts cannot be made to 
make the plan more practicaliJc This is by no means satisfactory, 
and It dearly show s that the points on winch he joined issue in 
an admittedly one sided deliate were either the creations of his 
own imagination, or were given by hiiii larger proportions in the 
picture than his ojipL'nent liod done himself, and that the 
latter's main contention were tourlie<1 as lightly and then dropjied 
as one touches and drops nettles It is indeed to bu doubted 
if the debate would ” scarcely fail to allay irritation and make for 
mutual understanding ” a.s ihe lion. Mr. ('lark bad hoped 

In Bomliay alone 14 Mills were closed in January and si.x in 
February, and many thousand operatives wem out of work. Granting 
that the depression is temporary, it is not possible to lielieve that 
the figures of the textile industry show that it has thriven on the 
r^xciso duty The Mills have increased from 157 in i8(j6 10237 
in 1909, or an increase of nearly 50 per cent. But they would luive 
increased far more without the duly, and it is Mr Dadabhoy's 
rontentiuii that the {irolits an: made 1:1 spuming lather than 111 
weaving. 'Phe Member for Commerce and Industry, liowever, 
quoted figuies to show that in a thiee years' period from 1996-07 
to 190910 the output of cloth was 168 percent, more than in a 
similar period from 1895 06 to 1898 09, wherea.s the increase in yarn, 
which is not affec'tt'd by ihe excise, was onl) 38 |)t>r cent But 
the figures of foreign imimrts show that whereas there wai^ a 
slight increase of u per cent, in cloth, there was a decrease of as per 
(»nt in yarn. Taken together the figures indicate very clearly 
that the tontrsat between yam and cloth must be due to 
causes imly remotely connected with ibe fiscal ctunge I'f 189^, 
and ran throw no light whatever on the present cunirovvny 

As regards haiidlonins, it is idle for Government to show any 
iiew-bom solicitude for the private weaver. The history of the 
industry lienis on it nidchhlc marks of the selluhneia of the 
East Indu Comivin}, and it is best m the present situatum that 
jrf^^iQught little aliout that history. It can serve no purpose 
to the weaver against tJie. fai^iiy man, for Government has done 
' little for the formei to deserve his gratitude Whai little has been 
done is ihe result of Indian efforts which liave been spasmodic u nd 
diffuse To-day, the weaver deserves encouiagcmcnt os an artist 
and not as an artimii The finest miisims are still hand-wovoi, 
although the yam is was machme spun. iVe hope and trust that the 
better c&sses 111 India would patronise a deserving class that it asso¬ 
ciated with that exquisite fabric, famous as the “ Morning Dew ” of 
India. But the weaver of coarse cloth which the Mills turn out in 
Mr laiger (JuanLih'es and more cheaply, must disappear and be reborn 
like the phosnix of the fable, though in anMher shape. The world’s 
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to a depoMtioa Yor the oolIectioD of /bndi^ he 

aucceed ao magnifimly as he iuw done. His tours tover,.* 

A period of less than seven weeln, and during this pe'^vd he 
had to find time fpr one or tiro pressing private ei^igeiDeni* 
But in spite of the shortness of the tour, he has been offere>^^ ^ 
his co-religionists a sum that exceeds his earlier estimates, and fic 
has to admit that he misjudged the cost of the University, whirl 
really meanv that he has found the Mussalmans fiiO^e generous ar d 
self-sacrificing than he had dared to hope. He has begun to flunk cf 
his first estimate of 11 ci ire of rujices, though rhe suggestion dms not 
yet exceed a mere whispe' 

V'hntsoever Hi>. Highness may hailh thoiigbl o* tijc Mussal 
mans, we w°rc always hrm in our belief ibat they loved Islam, 
and would not spare themselves in providing its ransom. The 
time was propiliou.s The Prince of Wales was the first member of the 
Royal House of Great Britain to set foot in Aligarh. The ScieiKe 
School founded in honour of the royal visit was in need of funds. 
The accession of the Pniice of Wales to the throne of our Empire 
provided the double opportunity of displaying Moslem attadiinenl 
to the ()crson and throne of the King-Emperor, and of aiding a 
deserving mshtiition the bciiufits of which to the youth ol Islam v 
were manifestly great 

Only two things were needed A leader in whom 

the community reposed trust, and whose attachment to 
his iieoplr, love of knowledge, right judgment, social position 
and influence, prophesied success was the first necessity. The 
second was the right way of appealing, and this was perhaps 
even more ner^essary than the true leader. 'I'hc roinmiimly is to 
be congratulated m securing the first, and the leader is to be 
congratulate-d on the way he has appealed. Mere wealth or officiat 
prestige do not make a leader even in India, and we attach less 
imporliuicn to these undoubtedly great quahficaiions of the Aga 
Khan than to his groat knowledge and ripe judgment. Inc^e be 
h»s hardly gone over to tho wrong side of thirty, and his success 
IS a triumph for the young men to whom he belong^ But seniority 
goes with wisdom and not with years, os Sa’di has said, and the 
marvel is how so young a man has so mellow a judgment. ^ 

As regards the method of his appeal, he rose immeasurably higher , 
than other Maslem leaders in freedom from the leading strings of the 
leaders of leaders He relied on no clique. He took no. sides in 
petty provincial, local, or secdonal quarrels. He pinned his ^th 
to no cUss, and withdrew the bowl of the beggar from nobody. 
Hindustan and the Punjab were one to him. Sunni or Shin, what 
mattered it when the cause was that of Islam P Rich or poor, what 
had he to do with their financial status so long as^kbey WSr 
ready to offer a fraction of their earnings for the red^ptioit of 
their community P 

Indeed, if truth be told, the Aga ,Khan was never 
more pleased than when a butcher or sweqier catnf (w hwn 
with a few annas which meant a greater sacrifioe to Mm, lo hif- 
wife and to his children, than the lakhs contribiiteilinby the rich out 
of tlieir superflnity. Nawab Viqar-ul-Malk has been'tt^ busy durfasg 
the lost three years in improving the interal conditkla of Aligarh 
administration to go ab^ging for the CqllOge, Artd we must admire his 
choice of the more iulportant and less popular 4 dik. But we havono 
doubt thatifhe had hod time to look to this olsobhpwoi^ have drawn 
from the pockets of the poor os fflach as his chonnii^'iuedaceasor 
wheedled out of the rich. As it b, the Afp Kfasn is the nffe 
successor of Sir Syed Ahmad Kfiou iu mimji is 
with imarat^omthi. 
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.But iv * «ltort tour or seven weeks be could not himself 

fremt door to door to take the annas and pies that 
nailjy make lakhs end erotes of rupeea He has, however, entrusted 
diet work to the men of lakhs themselves, #>d thus iucidemalljr given 
a fresh impetus ^ die demociatic tendencies of Islam. The Kaja 
Sabeb of Mahmudabad is already working in Sind, we hope others 
would follow his excellent example and go abegging to their poorer 
brethren. 

If a hundred men gave a lakh each for the University, 
ii Would be far less useful to Islam than if \wcnty lakbv of people 
gave a rugee each, or a crore of people contributed an anna per 
bead. Apart from compelling us to place the coatrol of the Uipversity 
on a truly democratic basis, it would advertise edui.aiion as nothing 
else could do. Whatever the cautious may say, we bche.vc *" 'he jioor 
in Islam and in the Islamic democracy. The cautious a'ld the rr^user 
vative have always been suspicious of many people. Bu' j the idea of 
the University had been left to the cautious and the conttcrvauve, 
it would have been, what it wav for more tlian a uecade, still .m 
idea, whereas now we have a University. When the tune <.oircs to 
discuss die constitution of the University, we shall have something 
to uy on the siibjec: of a broadening of the base of contrul. Hut 
although we have reflected on ibese questions uninternipiudly 
throughout the rnumphal progress of tlie Aga klmn, wr recognised 
iHkt the need of funds was at the time greater than the need of 
ideas, and kept our reflections to ourselves. 

Uven now our only appeal is that the poor should nut be 

neglected, and that India should be takeir by storm by door- 

coKloot beggary during a fortnight beginnmg with the 27 th March, 
the anniversary of the death of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. Let 
the Provincial and Local Committees perfect the organisation 
during the week Uiat is stdl left to them. Many men have 
given lakhs and thousand and hundreds; but we shall be surprised 
and indeed disappointed if the contributions bcluw three lijipires 
do not lu the aggregate exceed those above the hne. We 

echo the proud boast ^aJ| Poverty is indeed the pride 

of our community 

India and Tuberculosis. 


ITbit IS a «alttGd conlribtttion wiiLirii m our sii|;gesiiun ou u subji-ci of 
pK-ciVMnl intereiil in tlMS cnuntiy tqr UoL itobeni., 1. iil S , Rc6idciii;u iiur|;run 
of Indoie, who Is perhaps lh« gicaicsl iiathi.«it> on iIh. kcLjcci oi luhrrcdloMs in 
India— Ed., Crmr^ | 

Tint jjbject of this article is ui place ihe general ruider in 
a podtlon to judge of the measures that are now being advocated 
for the praveniion of the spread of tuberculosis and to give him 
a gieneral idea of ^he cause of this disease 'llie general ennxensus 
cf opinion is, that it is on the incieRse in India j but ii is 

only in the Urge towns that this has bean noticed. This then 
beoomes an economic question as to iis posHhie effects un the 
tnpidly increasing imiostrial population, recruited from the cuuntiy 
distracts and crowded into the growing industrial cenuffi^. liluiopean 
«aperienc% is being repeated, or about to be repeated m India, m 
so flu aa the towna have not got tbo necessary accommodation for 
(he hiHidng of these recruks, and overcrowding results with its 
•Beompnnyiiig evds, among them being an increase lu the 
number of penons suffering from tuberculosis. Witli the advent 
of thoe sufferers cornea the cry—cannot something be done, 
ciniaot mnatorii be made for then reception, and other faalities 
ghren for tb^ treatment ? 

Before launching out on any deflnite lue or creatuig lana 
torn, Mid espednUy before adopting schemes necessitating a large 
ttpaDdfrare, it is as wdH to mview the subject and to consider the 
heinn' beM aOut by any meaaure of reKef, u well as the probable 
leaiilta that are eqiectad to ensue. It is only within the last thirty 
ymn that it became gancnlly recognised among docton that 
a ooAmunicable duease^ although for sometiaie 
psevious to this the Italiair pbysiciaiis mtisted un this point 


Formerly great suress wa& laid un heredity, and if it wwe little 
could he done to prevent it, except m adifocaling celibacy to 
members of ron(.ninpiive families—a thing which was obviously 
im()ossih)e to Nowaday;, whatever the prjdispoxitiuii 

of offspung of consunipuvt: parents may be, it is the infection of 
clvildren living with such {lorents that counts The fljiscovery of 
llie tiilvTrlc horillub by Koch in 1881 led to the recognition of 
infuctivity and, moreover, dcflnitely .showeil vanous other conditions 
HS due to the same ixinse ; iicrorula, enlarged glands, various skill 
and bone diseases, a form of plcun.sy, peritonitis and meningitis 
av well as certain diseases of the eye, brain, kidney.', etc, as all 
due to the same ciiuse, this tubercle IniciIIus Of .d1 these 
tuberculosis of iht lungs or con',iiiiiption is the mosl infectious, 
in bO far ub tliL paticu in liis expectoration gives off large numbers 
Ilf these murubos They are capable ol survival a.s liv in g 
liacilli for some tune, even after drying, and hence it has arisen 
that hojses liecoir.i' infected and subwiipieiil iiccupiers become 
Consumptive Inim that source. However, Ion much sire.ss has been 
laid on this, as light and espicially direr', sunlight destroy their 
vitality, .xs well .is prolonged diyuig. There is, however, another 
source ol iiifi 1110:1, naiiifiy, the lad that coivsiimptives, as in fact all 
persons during speech and coughing send minute sprays of saliva 
into the air, and if thdr ciininir tuherrli- ImciIIi, it i.s quite likely 
that at meals they .ire desposiied fresh and fresh on the articles 
ol food to be served to the household. Hence eating with 
consumptives is more dangerous than merely living with them; 
and a consumptive lOok js a person lu beware of. Here then we 
have infection by l ontaci, and if it were ixissible to isolate all 
consumptive.s bs lepers were once m Europe, wc should have 
a marked diminution in the incidence 01 tuberculosis In this 
lies the value m part of a sanatorium - 11 removes a danger from 
tlic family cucle 

'lo be effective m canying out this function, sanatoria must 
be numerous, scattered all over the uiuntry, and, moreover, the 
community must he pro'.|x;rous and wealthy enough to support 
them They pret>uppose that the people are i.apable of putting 
considerable pressure on uu cousumptives to undergo this isolation 
and separation Irom the family circic It presupposes a very hi^ 
social discipline, higher thin even that of J'mrope, and theiefore 
quite iinihinkablc in India. We need not therefore imagine 
that in this country sanatona can ever play any large part in the 
prevention of tuberculosis, they will have another function of 
which we shall speak later on. 

The Lonsuinptivc is not the only source of infection, or the 
problem would be simpler than it is. 'tuberculosis is not limited to 
human beings only Some varieties in animals are not communi¬ 
cable to man; but in the case of the low it is now proved that 
bovine tubercle is infectious for man, and also tliat human tubercle 
is communicable to cows , cows are especially proue lo suffer from 
tobeTcula'n! cl the udder, and so infect human beings directly 
vhrciugb the milk, as this will contain the bacillus. This ■[g Pies 
only Ui unboiled milk, and not lu boiled, as heat destroys the 
vitally of the microbe. The infection of human beings from the 
row IK ther directly through the alimentary canal, and how far this 
uui infei i the lungs producing consumption, or manifest itself in 
abdomiiul or gland tuberculosis is still under investigation. An 
investigator, Nathan Haw, prefers scrofula as ol bovine origkjNs^ 
consumption as of human origin. However, that is as it may be, 
the point of interest to the general reader is that Iwvino tuberculosis 
is communicable to man. With this fact in view great eSbrts have 
beoi made m Europe to eliminate tuberculous cows from milking 
herds. During investigations on this subject* the surprise to exa- 
mnieis has been that it is not weakly and sickly cows only that have 
proved to be tuberculous, but some of the best niill^^tirciducing 
animals. The danger then is extremely insidious. How continiiuus, 
paUent and painstaking these investigations have been can' be 
grasped by reading a paper in the Koyal Medical Society’s Jouinial for 
April 1910, by Dr. Shendan Delcpine on the Monrliester Milk Supply, 
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and how every herd and every farm supplying this milk were 
thoroughly examined, 'llie difficulties of ever prevendng tuber¬ 
culous milk Ironi finding its way to dairies, or of ensuring a iwn- 
tuberculuus nrulk supply, can be gathered by a perusal of the above 
mentioned paper. Its application to India, however, is our interest 
In this dfonity milk is almost invariably Imiled liefore being drunk, 
yet It does not prevent some portion of tuberculous milk finding 
its way mlo ihc stomach of consumers. On the whole this measure 
does eliminate a great danger, and we are, therefore, led to bebeve 
that overcrowding, tli«; feeding of ^consumptives along with the 
healthy, the indLscnrnmatc use of. bedding among memben of 
a family, the lovering of the face with this during sleep, and other 
habits must Ijc some of the more piobablc means by whirh tuber¬ 
culosis IS spread 'I'he purdah system has liecn considered at fault, 
but it IS not so much ilic /.enuna that is to blame, as the sanitary 
sms corninilted within iis walls, such as the want of air and light, 
the dark rooms, the r ruwding of the sleeping apartments by atteii 
dants, even where there is plenty of room i-lsi where for these, and 
the general want of ventilation, csperjallyat night 

'I'he battle againAi ttihcri ulosis in Ivjrope has iiecesiutaled the 
Teatioiinf influentially Hiip|K)rtud societies for the spread of pm- 
pagaiida teaching the working classi-s how to avoid the enemy. 'Ilie 
messengers of these siM-ieties are hunting out coiuiumptives like 
bloudliounds, and, once found, mslructing them m the measures to 
lie adopted iigainsi other meinhcrs of the family lieconnng infected 
The (MJiipaigii is a veiy real and very earnest one, dealing ns it does 
with the individuals iiiiackf'd, the family circle, the milking herds 
und the farms In iiiherciiloKis uii ounce ol prevention is better 
than a pound ol r.iire I'he results in Kiigland have been little short 
of marvelluus, and the lieath-rate from I'unsiirnption nas biMti rapidly 
on the decrease. This is most encouraging, consideniig the few 
years that have cla|>scd since the campaign was first instituted. In 
India tlie difliculties will lie iniineasnrahly great We need scarcely 
enumetati; them ; hut, this is a mason that they should lie attackiKl. 
and attuckcil nt once l’ru[Migiinda, |>ropaganda, and still more 
propaganda, even though the eyes grow dun und the heart should 
fail. There is no evil but wl1.1L wimc gsHid may result ft will mean 
hatter hou»cs for the townsfolk, mure light and .-ur, inure space, 
a higher standard ol living -.i rep'-tition of ilie experience of 
industrial England, only on a large scale. In India, them is much 
invesiigaiiiiii to be done , among other big questions is that of the 
proportion of heathy to tuberculous cowx, and in how far ilie dung 
of these latter when used tor plastering floors is likely to 
prove a dangei 10 Ininiari beings 'I'he destriictioii of infected cows 
which i.s widely done ui hurope r annul he considered in ihis 
roiiniiy 

A ll•ovc1lUMll lor ihi iTistion of saiiaiorui hoa been started in 
Indu. The success of these can never be scry greai. The) are 
exficiiKive to erect, lo ec|iiip and to stafi, und they will lie placed .n 
hill eliinaics by preference, ai some UisIoik r imni the homes cf 
suflererN. The (U.'ratrunudaiHHi «id Lui limited, and th'- ilass of per- 
Mons M'eking liealiiK'iit in them will be from among ihe well U»-do. 

In Europe only those m the vrry caily stage ol consumption aic ad¬ 
mitted, iis only these have Lh cn found to dense Ixmcfit. To ernate 
confldennein such iiistitutioii'; they must be staffed by ex^terts whose 
yepulalion wmild bring patients for admission , an indifferently or 
gwflWpiatcly' HtalT'*d sanniorium would only lead to disappomtiucnt 
To eflect a cure, even in tin early stage, rut|uires lufutite rare and 
‘[Utience ; each case is a piobhmi' in itself , it is nut merely a question 
of placing a jiaheiii in a gotnl chmato or 111 the o^ieo oir that is jpjirig 
to work wonders , iiursiag, ireiitmcnt, diet, exercise and discipline 
arc essential, and tlieir application innons (onstant attendance for 
each ca<e 

In the campaign against tuberculosis, as things stand in India, we 
require 1 nea.s\uea more effective than sanatoria; we want attention 
giv^n to the sick in our big towns, and this can only he done by 
having a special hospital in airy localities of the suburbs for the 
reception of consumptives, however advanced or hopeless the cases 


may be; the object in view beiqg the prevention of the spread of the 
disease, by the removal fram their overcrowded homes, os well aa 
giving some measures of relief to the sufferen. In this oae it U 
essential, olongsule with the proviinon of accommodation for the sick, 
to provide room for some member or members o( the ffimily M nce 
the family circles in India cannot be broken. This hospital should 
be considered a.s a sort of colony of consumptives aiyi run on 
these lines. 

'Fhc next import^i step is the creation in towns of outdoor 
dispensaries for the treatment of persons suffenng from the varioua 
forms of tuberculous disease. The work there would not merely 
consist'oi treatment, but also the registmion of the localities 
and houses from which they come, m order that steps may eventually 
lie taken for the amelioration of neighbourhoods proved to be badly 
infected. No sufferer should leave the dispensary without some 
instruction, verbal or printed, pointing out the danger of infection to 
others and the simplest measures to be adopted. A sheet of simple 
in.stnictions should be given to all sufferers, dealing with the necessity 
of fresh air and light, and the destructiop of sputum or infective 
discharge*., [t ought to be possible to find a sufficient number of 
persons who would serve on the staff of th«-^ dispenuries as 
honorary workers—not medical men or women, but persons imbued 
with public spint, who would visit jiatieiits in their homes, and who 
would instruct them in the rudimenLs of the prevention of the spread 
of the di<)cn.s( Such workers could be in.strurreil by the dispensary 
staff in the work that they would be expected to carry out, and 
a simple guide nr handbook on the subject could be compiled 
for the instruction of these honorary workers. 'I'his field is a laige 
one, and if Indian communities are to advance along the universal 
lines of civilisation, honorary workers must be found to HpjI with 
the innumerable questions of social and sanitary refonn, and the 
preventun of disease Tlic work of these dispensaries would also 
consist of drafting patients to the hospitals for consumptives, and 
the general ilispensanes of the town would be required to «end their 
tuberculoir. patients to the special institutions. 

'riiere is nothing new in the advocacy of these methods These 
are the lines on which tuberculous is being handled n Eurnjie. Why 
we should in India prefer to begin with sanatoria, when there is 
such vast groundwork to be done, it is difficult to conceive. 

Short Story. 

Uma: An Old Story Rc-told. 

DaiVKtf by the .Vsuihs'* from their kingdom in Swugi, the 
homeless f jkids went to Brahma the Creator and addremed him thus : 

“0 thou uncreated, thyself causeless, the caosfl r^f the 
universe, grant ' unto us the power to conquer the usurping Asuraa.’* 
Hralima replied—" A von bpm of Shiva and Uma alone 
cun lead ye back to heaven and victory.” 

The Gods then sat in council and India summooed the 
Luve-Goil and said, "O God nf Imve, we seek ihytajd” The 
fx)ve-(^od smiling answered thus * ** 

“ 1 suud at thy bidding, 0 Indra ; rent thy thtinderbdlt 
awhile, for my flowery bow, mightier than tl^ shaA bf Doatb, 
doth comiuer where even /Ay arms fail. Saint uidsmiier, nay, 
even the great Shiva owns my power.” indra answered ■ 

“Then O all-conquering Love, we leek the very thing thmi 
namest Speed thy keen shaft on the mighty $hivi(^ a son bom 
of him and the mountain monarch, Himalaya'^ doOghfer, rtn^^ 
alone can conquer the Asuns and restore tb us our kingdom.” 

" I go 10 do thy bidding, faidm, Lonf of ^ Hostis. ” So 
saying the Love-God spught the uowy heights cf ^ Hiinabya» 
where Shiva on his bull roamed about with Iiii fblhiwats,'or sat 
erect anil silent plunged in meditatiOB. Uma, Hiqudaya'a daughter, 

■Demons or spirits wb* from thae to Uma"tavadsd^ kk.li. > of the 
Gada. ' ^ 
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attended on Shiva at her rather*! bidding, for Shiva was an 
honoured guest in htf (ether's domains. 

More than mortal beauty had the destined bride of the 
immortal Shiva The beauty of three worlds was in her |ierson. 
Sofker than the Sinsha blossoms were Uma's rounded arms. 
Slender and straight like the stalk of a lily was her graceful 
body. FVom her black hair, like midnight, her face shone forth, 
which was as a moon surrounded by black clouds Like p^rls 

* set in coral were her teeth and red lips, hnd the voice that issued 
from them was sweeter than the kokil’s—softer than the southern 
wind. 'Her dark eyes were like the blue lotus and lifptrous as 
an antelope’s. 

But the mighty Shiva whose thoughts were great heeded not 
woman's beauty. Erect and stately in holy contemplation, he 
sat silent and motionless in a grove. Seqients twined round his 
matted lo^ks, a necklace of bonus and a rosary hung lound 
his blue throat, a skin clothed his ash-besmeaied body; and a 

bright radiance shone from the features of the three-eyed God 

■ 

The undaunded God of T^ove, ready with his bow and arrow, 
was filled with awe in Shiva’s serene presence. 

The flowery bow fell from his nerveless nands and he hid 
^imself m a busla IKt as Urns burst forth into sight m all her 
loveliness, his ccatage came hack, and picking up his bow and 
arrow he awaited his time 

Like the full moon encircled hy stars, Uma with her maidens 
entered the sacred grove to do homage to Shiva, the Lord of the 

• world. She hent in reverence, and as Shiva took the ofTcriug of 
flowers from her lotus hands and blessed the maiden, at chat 
moment the r..ove God sped his arrow straight and true 

As the vast and .si ill ocean swells at the rise of the full moon, 
so tho calm and mighiy heart of .Shiva, pierced hy love’s dart, heaved 
for Ml instant like a surging sea, at the sight of Uma's wondrous 
tjeauly. He cast a UkiV of love on the mountain maid. Shi; stood 
as in a trance, her brow and neck flusliing at love’s first dart, like 
the dawn at the touch of Hie young Sun-OcKt, But with a god¬ 
like effort Shiva calmisl lus swelling heart, and ca.sting his three eyes 
all annind, hr saught the causi. of ihis sudden untoward emotion 

Hr soon eiqued the JjOvc-(k>d half hid in the bush, with bended 
knee w& flowery bow. A great anger arasr aithin him. 

The Goda i^ Heaven watching, cried out “Sparehim, O Imrd " 
But ere the words reached die angry God through the realms of 
y space lAiv^lay lifeless in ashes, destro>ed by Shiva’s fiery glanci* 

^ Uma returned to her father’ll borne, loving but unloved She 

resolved to win by p^nanco and devotion what her beauty had tailed 
to do. The gentle maiden cast aside her wreath of [learls, her 

* rich robes of nlk and goH and covered her tender body with the 
barks of trees. Her lovely fare, framed by her matted locks, looked 
like a lotus encirr-led by svild moss. On the bare rocks she slept, 
he^ pillosred on her rounded arms She lighted ':he fire at the 

* 'altVt puher^ flowers and the sacred kusa grass, and sang hymns, 

worshipping and pmyuig night anu day. In summer she stood in 
Ibe midst of bhumg fires, drooping like a lotus at noon. In winter 
site stood in the ico^'old wAtar, paler than the kunwi which opes 
at dusk Her fame spread (isr and wide, and all came wondenng 
tp see the gentle maiden’s stem and holy penance Joyless was 
Kailashpun for their loved Princess. The flowers paled and 
drooped- The forest sighed. The nvers smote the rocks and 
ehan^ theu^yous silver music to a sad murrounng. The wind 
o’er hill and dale and snowy peaks. 

At last Shiva^s heart was bmiched by her great devotion, though 
b# beaitt]^ oojird not conquer him. Imve’s full tide flooded his 
grant heart- The Luve.GQd, who had ere this been brought back 
to Ufe, rpjoiced. The homeless despniring Gods rejoiced. 
^ tbeyfuiae ^of a Bfhhmin youth,., the k^n-crested God 
' jHinn to Uma’s bermitage and addressed hdr thus 

.... / * 



“ O mnidmi bora of the monnlain, beauteous as the moon, fair 
as the lotus, what gift seekest thou thus in stem penance and un¬ 
ceasing prayer. Dost /kou desire Heaven, whose father's domains 
are as beautiful as the realms of Swarga ? IJost /Aon, whose beauty 
all would seek in vain all the world over, desire *a bridegroom ? 
Sighest thou maiden ^ What stem youth is there who l.s unmoved 
by thy sweet loveliness and devotion ? ’’ 

Uma answered not, but blushing turned to her handmaiden who 
replied thus ‘ 

'* Brahmin ' Uma loves the mighty Shiva and seeks no other 
bndegroom hut him But the great God, who has slam the J^ve- 
God, IS iinnioveble and unconquered To win him the gentle Uma 
does penance and prayer.’’ 

Then the Brahmin turned to Uma and spoke thus 

“ Strip thy tender body of the rough bark and adorn thyself 
m silk O Uma, Return to thy father’s halls, fair daughter of 
Himalaya' Turn thy thoughts from Shi\-a, the stem and unholy 
God ' Homeleas he wanders in impure places, among funeral pyres 
.uid reeking corpses. Snakes twine round him. Skins of wild 
animals are his clothing Wild looking, devoid of wealth and rank, 
graceless and homeless, he knows naught of love He is no hndc- 
groom for thee, gentle Pnneesss > ’’ 

Willi quivering lips and fliislimg eyes thus ihe maiden replied ' 

“ Not knowing, O Brahmin, thou speakest thu<< Know 
thou that Shiva, though poor is the source of all nehes Homeless 
'.hough he wanders, he is the Lord of the three worlds His 
grace and beauty are mdeifcribable, 'inrompanble, incomprehen¬ 
sible. That which men discard and love not, he loves and 
clieiishes—yea, even snakes and bones I He despises nothing. 
His love IS inlinite ' Unholy places are made holy by his presence. 
Though void of rank and wealth, he is the brightest of Goda But 
great or small, he hath won my heart, and him alone do I desire. 
Maiider not O Brihmm ('ease and depart > " 

Thus saying (Jiiia turned a way in anger from the stranger, e^'ery 
graceful hinh quivering. But she was clasped in his arms Turn ing 
her beiiutiful c>i‘b full of wonder on him, she beheld her Lor^ 
Like a rock-bound stream turned from its course, she stood still, 
blushing and trembling Taking her lotus hands in his own, thus 
spoke Shiva in a«.renl!i of love and tenderness ‘ “ Maiden, won by 
thy love and devotion. I am cv^^r thine ' ’’ 

SwKHAi.ATa Sfm. 



Anecdotage. 

Onk of Txud I 3 eslJorough’s best anecdotes relates to a cleigy- 
man who wa.*< far more at home in the hunting field than in the 
pulpit. On tho morning of a meet he wiu much annoyed at having 
to ofliciRie at a f^jneral, Imt this over he mounted hib horse and 
started in pur.suit of his friends. On the road he sought information 
of an old woman with a donkey-cart. 

t' Well,’’ she vaid, “ if you ride to the tup of the hill you will 
come to a meenister ; then, if you turn to the right, you will be likely 
to come up with them.” 

Handing her a shilling, he said, “ My good woman, wl^j^ijd * 
you call the sigii|MSt a minister ? ” * 

" Why, you see, sir, it’s like this . we used to |cai] 'em signposts, • 
but since you've been in these parts we calls ’em meenisteis, 'cos, 
though they points other folks the way, they never goes themselves. 

Go on, N^dy " • 

Dk. TairatK, the tamous Casting man, celebrated his 8mt birth¬ 
day the other day by beginning a fast which he will ondea^ur to 
continue for Hghty consecutive days. Dr Tanner says he will live 
to be TOO and then gel married. Since he first began fasting; he 
says, the pmutice has become quite fashionable, and he declares that 
there is no better way of fighting the Beef Trust. 

• 
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Bfttoota, 'I'ankh-i-Fanshu, and also to an order of the year 1835 iaued 
by the then MagisLmtc of nhaapur distnct quoted in Tahob-ul-lraqi. 

indeed if such wrong enlne* will be allowed to creep into 
the census schedules, ihu year's census will be a mere Isrcc, and we 
will naturally dread the imminent census night, and the/oth of March 
will lie no less ominous tlian the Ides of March were to Cssar. 

\Vho knows whether we will wake up after the census night 
professing the faiths of our forefathers, speaking our own mother 
tongues, within the pale of oui own race, tribe or caste, or whether 
wc will wake up to fintf ourselves renegades, stammering .n a 
difTerent language, dumb and ant-hahar 

Buttsuch contingencies can be easily averted if powera 
that be kindly intervene in the matter, amend the wrong entriea 
and do not allow the dixrtnne of Factum Valet to be the order of the 

Fair Pi-av. 

Selections. 
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Fate has once more brought us face to face with wliai passes by 
the name of cuasus and placed us in the capricious hand.s of 
census enumerators and au|iervison. While not mistaking 
the census schedules for the list of the would'bc vicluns of plague 
for the year 191 s, as some of the most ingenious ^and credulous 
would have us believe, we ceriainly are alraid of being excom¬ 
municated from one religion and driven into he pale of another, 
of bemg expelled from one race, inbc or caste to enter the next, 
or of being obliged to forget our own language, to lup something 
else or 10 turn “ deaf mute.” 'Fhc latter misgivings, unlike the 
former, are founded on hard solid facts. The Aryas complaui of 
the Hindu enumerators thrusting them against their will into the 
fold of Hinduism, into which but for the purposes of the census, the 
Hindus themselves would not let them enter In Bengal, but for the 
intervention of Mr. O’Malley, the Census Supenntendent, Urdu, like 
foreign commodities, would have been altogether boycotted to the 
utter discumfiture of those who know no other vernacular Again 
1 ^ some places, aye in U. 1 *. the home of Urdu, ii has been put 
down as an axiom that the tongue follows the faith , in other words, 
those who profess Islam speak Urdu, while those who profns 
Hinduism speak Hindi. And the most curious part of it is 
that an enumerator of a certain ward of Jaunpiir, when asked 
in what edibon of Kuclid he had discovered such an axiom, 
nptied that it was Uught to him by the district census officer 
himself, who ordered that the entries under the head ‘‘ language 
ordinarily used” should be based on that newly discovered 
standard. This is, ip the words of Lord Morlcy, an “ cxecabve 
short cut "indeed! Nay, the shrewd and intelligent pupils, like 
Pafwaries and other enunieiaton and supervisors have gone 
a step farther and indisrnmiiiately classod all those who fell to their 
lot as Hindi-sppaltiiig gentlemen. But matters would have been 
much more simplified and a great deal of trouble saved, if thew: 
first principles or maxims would have been brought io the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s notice at the very outset. Again, die district 
of Axamgarh, anxious not to lag behind in the race of innovauons, 
another invention. The Sheikh Iraqis, the emigrants finm 
Iraq living in Axamgarh district, have, by a sirange irony of fote, 
scheduled u Kalwars in spite of all their protests. According 
to a Tertian proverb, in andent times the rse and fall of the 
' price of food-crops in tome inexplicable way effected iraiufor- 
mation.ftom Sheikh 10 Sayyed and via venS. But times aie 
chained and up-tcnlate methods have replaced the old ones to 
accomplish this kW of mebunorphoaia in the twinkling of an eye. 
In the present case, it was brought about by one mighty stroke of 
pen wielded aothoriutively by no less a personage rhan the Joint 
Magistrate himself. At this rate, in the absence of a proper check, 
after one or more censuses India may be found teeming with 
only thb species of mankind called Kalwmrs, however violentlf 
the Tempeiance Assodations mi^ii proteet agpJnst it. If need be, 
reforence may be made to such boiAs as Ahw-Akban, bafeftiamM-ifaD* 


The Baghdad Railway. 

Tiih Turkish Govwiimeni has officially expressed h desire to‘ 
enter u|Hin pour^rlns with the United Ivingdom on the subject 
of Mesoprjiamia and the Tersian Gulf It is reported friiiii Pans 
that the British (iovemment has inumaiod as giuch to die French 
Government and has made it known that it will keep the latlCr 
Government regularly informed with regard to the various stages 
of the pro(io.scd Anglo-lurkisli conversaboiw An exchange of 
views is proceeding between the French and the Turkish Govern^ 
ment with regard to the taking port by French capitalists in the 
economic revival of the Ottoman ISmpire. And it is understood ^ 
that the French Government has undertaken to communicate to 
ihc British Government any proposals or suggestions that may be 
made by Turkey with regard to the subject under discussion and 
more particularly with regard to the constmetion of railways in 
Turkey A Paris contemporary has stated that the exchange of 
views refers more part'cularly to the French construction of rail¬ 
ways in Albania and Eaaiem Anatolia. 'This apiiears to be incorrect 
since a semi-official denial has been issued by M. Pichon, It is 
expressly staled that in the opinion of the |French Government 
the construction of the lines referred to is not compatible with 
French interests, meaning no doubt that they would seem to ba 
hostile to Russul At the same time, it is announced that the 
conversations are not sufficiently advanced to permit of aiy^ prerise 
indication of their purport. All this is exceedingly satisfiictory. 
Clearly it is the tcmiU of the Potsdam meeting and goes far to 
yiri. it manifest that that meeting has had a highly .satiafoctoiy 
influence upon the relations of the Powers. We of this Journal have 
always felt that it was a grave mistake on the part both of ihe^ 
Bntish and of the French Goveraments to ireat the Baghdad ^ 
Kailway and similar enterprises as preemin^y German. We 
welcome, therefore, with the greatest satisfKtiao the new develop¬ 
ment which looks upon tho opening up of the resources ot Turk^. * 
as primarily and essentially a Turkisli question, and one wtoi^ 
cannot be settled satisfactorily except in agreement with Turkey. 

It is of the utmost moment to the I'urkbh Govemmeot thai 
oil Its iemiones should be opened up as quickly as eitEURUtaoCeaii-v 
will permit by m^s of tail ways. Even if the TurkishKIovaqpient 
were entirely indifferent to the weUareof its subjects andihou^t; 
only of its own interests, it is plain that laihnty extension is of gnat 
importance to it. With go^ railway commynicationa it wdiddb# 
able to maintain its authority in every portion of the Empire, wheMu 
in the present wont of railway eoihmanieationa it is with the utmoit 
difficulty that it can maintain its authority. Indeed, in many pfcrts 
of ka it^mininns its authority is openly set at ddfionce. It would^ 
of course, be ahogether unjust to •ccuae the Yoblig Tutksof in- 
difieience to tho welfare of the popuk^ of the Ibnpiie. In theis 
ttiacity as Turkish, subjects aa welt tt mthg^ pf the dominant port^ 
in the Empire they mnrt desire to sed prosperity les^pied. It is to bf 
borne in mind that Asiatic Thrkey whs fo andent limea the seat of 
some of the greatest empires the world has ever seen, andthat dk 
renewal of its pnwperity and in greatness depepdi npon -ihiogs^. 
Plication: chcan mmiy and good laflway oaavnwiMhipai and; 
iivi^tion. If these throe desiderata wen aitabnd a very ^nradsnle^ 
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degree of good adimnistntion would suffice to enable the country 
to rise once more at least to the level of dvihaatioD it had attained 
thousands of years of ago. But even good government would (ail 
in the absence of education, mil ways and irrigation Education is 
a thing that g^onot be created all at once. It can be perfected 
only very slowly and at large expense. Irrigation, again, is a matter 
Ibal will take time. But milway construction, if the proper policy 
is persued, can be pushed forward rapidly, and can very quickly 
tranform the whole face of the Empire. It is of good omen that 
j tlie Young Turks recognise the importhnce of opening up the 
j temtoiy and that jhey do not wish to do this by throwing them- 
selves altogether into the arms of any oqe nationality^ but that 
. they wish to mvite the cooperation of all the great forward countries. 

fiermany has done much to open up Turkey. Ai one tune our 
ffown people nndertook the work. But during the Hamidian 
I they not only lost favour with the Government but they grew sick 
I of their enterprise in Turkey and gradually they withdrew froin 
the field in large irieasure. France, ogam, has not pushed tonvard 
as she promised to do at one time. If, now, the Young Turks can 
succeed in interesting both British and French in opening up the 
Turkish Empire they Will, in the first place, make sure that the 
erpiipping ol the Em|are with railway facilities will be accomplished 
quickly, and, in the second place, they will cri^te a balance of 
interests. They will not be entirely in the hands of one set of great 
rapitolists On the contrary, it is very likely that Americans will 
desire to lake a land m the process, and if four of the greatest 
nations corac to assist them, the Turks will not he in danger of being 
ttHi much in the hands of any one set or group. 

i We have taken for grunted so f.ir tliat our own (Government has 
firaet the 'Furkish Government lialf>way and is ready to discuss in a 
thoroughly friendly manner all the questions which the Turkish Gov¬ 
ernment desires to raise It would manifestly he utterly improiier 
on the part of our Government to try to play the fiart of d^^ m the 
^manger Turkey Ims a perfect right—nay, more, the Turkish Gov- 
eniraent is bound —to develop the resources of the Empire, and it 
cannot do so without opening up the territory by means of railways 
;,No foreign Government, whatever inleic.sts it may have created by 
'^uf^ressiivg piracy in the Persian Gulf and extending trade, has die 
iright to auempt to prevent the Turkish Goverameni froni fjcrfonning 
^ duty. The Bricinh Government may with pcifect propnety make 
^.oiiditions if it is asked to co-operate, or to encourage its subjects to 
I'i'o-operate in the opening up of Turkey. It may also object to any- 
I thing which in its opinion would be injurious to its interests outside 
j of tl\^*rurkish Empire. But it clearly has no nght to pur a veto 
t upon the exte/usion of the Baghdad Railway in any direction whatsn- 
^ ever withir the ^Turkish Empire. 'I'here is a set of publu isls, com- 
I mercial men and self-styled public men, who arrogate to this country 
rlthe right ro^nterfere in all backward countrien, and think that an> 
■advantage obtained by others is in dvregotioa of their own interests 
ffiuch persons formerly opposed the construcuon of the Sue^ Canal 
net it is palpable tb everybody now that the Sue/ Canal lia.s comri 
■bated Immensely to the increase of the world’s trade and pzosperily, 
Vandi irt particular, to the inrreasA of our own trule m the Far East. 
There can be no serious doubt that the opening up of A b'aiic Turkey 
by of railnys will give an incalciilable stimirlus ,to trade and 
ultimatiely will benefit both Persia aud India. More than that, it is 
perfectly ev^ent that whatever this country may do Asiatic Turkey 
will he opened up by means of railways : and so will Persia The 
teaching of experience os well as good sense, neighourly feeling, and 
a keen eye for self-intere&t all dunate that we should lend our aid 
qot only to the opening up of Turkey by means of railways, but 
also to the construction there of works of irngation Every historical 
student knows how nch and populous Mesopotamia once was by 
reason of its canalf^ and if canals are restored and irrigation carried 
Out scientificaUy it may become again one of the nrhest portions of 
We welcome, then, the action of the Turkish Govem- 
gcitid augury for Turkey herself, for the future foreign policy 
ukish Government, and for the peace of the world: and 
migit w'oerely that our own Govmment will go as far as it 
ly can to meet the wishes uf the Turkish Government and 
to nme kind of satisfisetory amngeinent with the German 
efiaden stho arm building the Baghdad Railway. 


It looks as if the BogdadiRailway di.spute might be amicably 
settled after all. The Turkish Government, it seems, has approached 
the British Ambassador at the Porte with a view to opening 
negotiations over the questions relating to British interests in the 
Persian Gulf and Mesopotamia. As intimated lifet week, we are 
about to undertake vast irrigation works in the Mesopotamia Valley, 
works involving the expenditure of perhaps j^4,ooo,ooa That 
tlic.se works when completed will bring back prosperity to the fertile 
region can hardly be doubled, and the Bagdad Railway when 
completed will given an artcnal outlet westward to the produce of 
the revivified soil. Tliat may be called a secondary question, the 
main one so far os we arc immediately (.oncemed being our position 
in and control of the Persian Gulf. But all Powers alike are 
interested in the reclamation of Asia Minor, and we do not see why 
England, France and Germany sliould not come to an understanding 
in virtue of which they would have equal rights to share in the 
prosperity of that magnificent country They might also *^11 
contribute to the cost o( conslructiiig the Bagdad Railway, and so 
lung as we limit our endeavours to secure equal nghts for our 
merchandise with the (kintians, while at the same time guarding 
Indian interests, not we take it really threatened by anything Ger¬ 
many IS doing, the jealousy now so widtfiy prevalent should find 
nothing to feed on We arc all for accord between the Western 
Powers over this project, the dispute about which has been lately 
so over-heated, and incline to trust international finance to bring 
about an accord The railway is a magnilircnt idea. Not only 
Will it help to give back life to Mesopotamia, but the fertile plains 
of Clin la and Ihc Alt'ppo and Bagdad markets will be invigoratad 
by It to an incalculable extent. And last of all, the construction 
of this imiKirtont railway by England, France and Germany acting 
in concert, will, for a turn ai least, put on one side the Russian 
scheme for u railway across Northern Persia to India We are not 
afraid of that either, but think that the German scheme well 
deserves the preference (Rrv^ew.} 


Indian Immigration into the Colonies. 

Amoni; the suggesiioi.s made by the Imperial (^vemment,. 
the most imjioriant have relation to immigration , and the firs^ 
relating to British Indians, migbi well raise what is in our judgment 
the most serious of all our Imperial problems. For all talk about 
the unit) and solidarity of our Empire has an air of unreality sO' 
long as the units of that Empire, the men and women who t ompose 
its human subsiaiice, do not enjoy so much community of citizen¬ 
ship tlur the) Lan move freely upon the surface of that Empire. 
'I'het; IS not one of the great self-governing dominions which does 
not refiiMC admission to ils shores to the vast majonty of Bntish 
subjects We do not, indeed, presume to condemn them for 
pushing a polir y which they hold essential to protect the social and 
economic order of their countries Hut wr* cannot refrain fjpnv 
pointing out tliat the pursuance of the policy is nothing else than 
a permanent declaration of separation and disunion. For thero can 
be no real [loliticdl or sixial unity unless liberty of movement and 
of personal intercourse is .secured 'I'he unanimous refusal of the 
self-governing doininions to allow to the coloured subjects of our 
Empire any li^c access to their .shores, or any freedom of life withirL 
their ' shores, intrceluces a fatal rift within the Em[jirc. It shows, 
in fact, tliat the Hiitish Empire comprises two different and opposite 
entities. It comprises a group of self-governing nations in generally 
syiniiathetic relations with one another, enjoying substontiallj^thc 
same free uistitutions and consulting with one another os equal 
members of a family It also lombines a number of groups of** 
colonies and possessions, mostly occupied by coloured peoples, on a 
lower pivne of development, enjoying no full freedom of self-govern 
ment, but subject in tlie last resort to the orbitrvy will of Great 
Britain Between these two confine.s is no community of fact or 
feeling If the closer political federation of the l)orainiq^.s and 
(^eat Britain were desirable in the interests of political security, it 
would nevertheless be precluded by the very fact of the existdhee of 
the great " unfree Empire.” In that Empire the people of our free* 
dominions have no part, and for it they will never consent tfi assume 
a genuine and formal responsibility. 

( Nation.} 
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The Council 

Hv THK Hon. Mn. Gur. 

“ Ai Iwge » charier as ihe wind to blow on whom I please."- 

VViu ft 


Jth Match. After Lunch 

SanuOW II had read iho Comrade and learnt of ihu inordinate 
lopging of Sir Douglas for lunch. So marched Sir Douglas 
to barracks and substituted one wliose appetite may be 
even sharper than his name. Punished the whole Council by 
ordenng that lunch should not take more than half an hour. 
Ikovever, you may take a horse to the pond but you ^an't make 
hun drink. Similarly yon may take a Councillor to Pelitrs but 
you can't bring him back .So when Sandow IJ. iu!.ln*d through 
bis Plaamon biacuita and returned to Council Chamber pu^ually 
at a P.M., he found the inside of the Chamber as empty as his own. 

A quarter of an hour later members assembled. Hou Ixmgfellow 
in fear of being ruled out of order iigain. In the forenoon 
a pillar of smoke, he was m the afternoon a pillar of light Wanted 
the half-holuJay of free education for one year, if he couldn^ 
secure it in perpeinity. Announced his firm intentiori of working 
for it, living for it juid securing it. Inquiries made at onee 
by Bootlair .Saheb as to the. Company which had insured his IiFl. 
If Hon. [xmgfellDw is as good a* his word, the Insurance Compaiy 
has made an excellent bargain, and Bootbir Sai.^b sure to be 
made its managing lartner. Hon (xmgfcllow extremely angry 
with the Ciovemor of Domhay who liked com[iulsory but not ftee 
education. Why, “ compulsion and freedom always went Uigcther*' 
True, quite true lV)es not Government also go in for concessions 
an^epression together } 

The Fiee Iahcc >‘nw in free education only a red rag and 
lushed for it. Education had,a deleterious cflect. Witnew the Free 
l.ance himself. Drew a pathetic picture bom of Intimacy ctf 
know^eilge of the poor wife of an agriculturist cooking bis food 
and bewailing thr absence of her first-born wasting hours at a 
school when he could have been so profitably employed In the 
kilchea —in gorging himself Bootlair Saheb and the new Educaiion 
Depa|!:msnt was to him what thieves were to Constable LK^berry. 
»"Tbe less you make or meddle with them, why the more is 
for youa honesty." He had himself become a follower of the Prime 
Minister and asked Council to " Wait and See," 


Bhupen Babu liked the old custom. ** Dakshiaa must be 
paid to the gnni or education was fruitlem." Yes, the guru thinks 


the same. The Cross-Bencher crossed swords with the Lai.t^r 
as usual. If he had been the self-constituted advocate-general of 
the depressed classes, Free Lante was the same to the whole of India 
Peter Quince of Bombay did not like people to he too free with 
Miss Education. He thought that the advocates of free edueanon 
“came to disfigure oi to present the person of moonshine.' 
Madge discovered " a certain amount of truth about what Frci 
Unce had said. Great hardship would be done to parents if Ihtir 
sons were packed to school." His own were still regretting the 
hardship Mud Holkai handed over Free education to Vital 
Thackeny and the Saasanide, for it was still *' m the real"! »*l 
siiecubtiun." 

While debate ilnigging along its rauUbted form, CoUntilkjrN 
reclining on cushioned benches in all the stages between wakirg 
iind sleep. But the most reposeful wa.s Wynne who, preparatory 
to turning in for ihe rest of the day, had unbuttoned his waistcoat, 
s[waul his feel on the reporter's table, placed his *liead m the bp 
of solicitous Kesteven, and generally qualified hinuwlftafiir the par^^ 
of a Railway Sleeper. 

Bootlair Saheb stood up, rubbed his eves, yarned .i * 

dozen times, and then proceeded. QuestiAn roold not liavi 

been raised within a year of last debate, but he wanted to soothe e 
Longfellow and permitted his oration. Councillora must not be too 
impatient. They had not reached the land fiowmg with the miB 
of human kindness. But they had still the mtisiaction of heaniig 
his honeyed phmses. There were a few bunches of grapes. But " 

as they were sour, he had seen to it that they bet>ksQed pul of 

reach and harms way. His Department was busily engaged 
on schemes of Primary education. While the Councillors dreamed 
he schemed. Was not that enough ? 

" How good our education is I “ think soatc : 

Others—" How bleat the rsiudne to come I ” 

Ah, uhe ike Credit (giving aiine to nie) ir 
And heat the Mule of my iistaut Dram i 
Longfellow replied. He fnfi given to draMmng mid dieAms, 
but had not even in his wildest diekai thou^t he oovld win today. 

It was all for the morrow. Bootlair Sdwb thought of Khayyam, 
srfao was a great patron of hid cdlar, and q|io^ one of the 


Rnbaiyyat. 


Abke fcr these who fill To-day gnyan, 

And tfiem that after a To-Buavowaai^ '« 

A BadSi to the Town ef WiadoB cries. ^ 

*■ Ho, you Rcinid is oddm Here nM Then r* 
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. The Hon. Hooda wanted only a trifle for Ebassam. The 
Aild Hindu wished good luck to all who had evil designs on Sir 
Guy's cash hox But wished to know on what principle the 
^ almoner of Government had doled out the largess VVas it 
the old principal that the Government was on the side 
•of the poweiful lungs. The Measurer spoke in well balanced 
phrases but did not add any wei^t on the side of Hooclo, 
Quite satisfied with the scale of Government liberality. Peter 
Quince had said he was no Oliver Twist, although that was the 
usual rfilf of a member representing a Brovincial Goveninicnt, 
when like a provindal player he struts and frets his hour 
upon this'stage and always asks for more.. The Measurer, ton, 
forgotj his part in spite of the prompting of Hooda. All that he 
could remember was that he could not spend money fast enough 
to ask for more. Sir Guy took note of this for future reference 

As raids were permitted on the Imperial Treasury, Dashing 
Poy—who has dropped his Note of Interrogaiion—rushed in where 
Hooda had not feared to tread. Asked for soniething for the 
Central Provinces known generally as the Little Mary of India But 
ruled out of order. So bdwing to authority, crept silently to rest 

ITooda replied. He shared curiosity with Mild Hindu to 
know on what principles doles given , specially curious to know op 
wbnt principle Mild Hindu’s province got so much' Assured 
Councillors he was not u selfish man. God had given him a brief 
Skpell of lucrative work. He wanted nothing from Government He 
bad only asked it for the Measurer, but if latter thinks he has had 
full measure and overllowiiig, he was willing to withdraw specially ns 
‘‘ no resolution will succeed in this Court ” Ah, Hooda, sleeping or 
t waking the High Court is with you Yours is indeed an assiduous 
courtship, but do not ignoie the need of a jiidicial separation 
sometimes 

Cross-Bencher looked excellent in the riew costume ihe 
Member for Bengal. Had sailed all the way from the Five Rivers to 
the Bay. Jails in Behar were better Ilian the towns, so ni ived that 
more monev be devoted to the towns, and forgot the other alternative 
that tlie townsmen could remove rheiiiKClvc.s to the morr sanilHty 
if restricted locations. I^iOngfellow showed that the UeHari Nation 
was united in this as in other matters, aixd stood up as a prop to 
support the clinging ivy of the Cross-Bencher. 

After United Behai came the turn of United Bengal Bhu^iun 
said C^s-Bcncber belonged to " that paii nf Bengal which is known 
as Behar.” Asked that motion should be carriad ind imt withdrawn as 
happened in the* case of the re.so 1 ution movnd by Hon. Hooda 
^hicb refemad *' to his part of the Province,” Truly, “ We are 
seveni ” Gates was against the Open Door pc>]icy suggested bv the 
« Mild Hindu in case of raiders on the fi^cus Burmah t'jo disL«nr for 
hun to uTgaiuse raid^nd if he could not get a share ot the Inioty, 
, .dash It, h« would rather turn virtuous and peach against tlic 
fiolitiral docoits of Beagdl who gained by juxtaposition ui the 
Government of India than let the baadit.s have- moni*\ even for 
^ etlocation. Unlike bad administration in Burmali. " tujd finance m 
^ J^enjgal conid not be justified by good intentions.” 

prator Mestoii used Gates to help his own design. ” If the 
Hun. Cross-Bencher went to Barmah he would perhaps agree with 
'OateB.” So, seriously considered whether he should not ask 
Goveninient to send him with a Guide to trudge cn the high 
road to Mandalay. An excellent argument this, but only one 
. »l %bi. difficulty. Cross-Bencher if deported ro Burmah may perhaps 
.agree with Gates^ but if Gates sent to Bengal what would 
.hapipen to the virtuous views of Mister Gates? Tho Orator 
had a fling at Behar and caught "Longfellow's Turret in a 
Noose of Joke.” Honlilc Member had been to the UP.—the 
Ihovvnce wtuc^ destiny had reserved for Meston->«nd had 
not fsundnts Atmosphere to his taste. But he was now a 
•{Hroved gnimbler, for be was not happy even at home, and in 
jM^aag. fo^^re money for lanitadoit com[dained,i6f the bad air of 
,;Be^r. airs ooi^‘be give hfanself after ,fW? 


195 , 

• I 

Cross-Bencher again crossed over to the Punjab and wanted a 
HighiCourt. Belted Earl referred hfm to Sir Louis XIV. who thought 
he was the High Court and regarded the height or\the lawyers’ 
ambition as a useless luxury. 

The Mild Hindu thirsting fur five o'clock tea andtscandal a.sked 
for adjournment of Council, but Sandow II. was sure of ending 
the first stage that day and refused Uj hear of adjournment. The 
Pandit, however, equal to the occasion. Had devoted the intervals 
between the more pressing business of his census opcration.s 
in the U.P, and the iiivcnlioii of Hindi, to collecting figures of 
Provincial contributions. Marched them pa.st the Council in fine 
array and asked for the increase ot the U. P. share of l.md-rcvenue 
in on exiiaustive and exhausting speech which was as figurative as 
any statistician wished to hear. For many moments dilated 
on the permanunt settlumunt newly miide by the Finance Depart¬ 
ment and sought enl<ghtcnmunt on the subject of its guiding 
principles 

Council wondered whether Nawab of Jaunpur would still 
oppose the P.indit, But for oiica he tamely followed his political 
adversary O yc men of Islam, what is this ? A true believer in such 
riuestionable company ? What is the Moslem League doing ? Beware 
of iimtalions ' 

The dictum of I'eter (Quince had already been falsified by 
Bombay, and the two Bengals. Council wondered if after the 
combination of the Qadi and the Pandit, Holms would not work 
.'uinlhri miracle .and prove the truth of official assertion. Up 
rose the obscrverl of ,ill observers, the Atlas who bore the weight of 
heavy official responsibility on his shoulders Ho stood in a position 
inuicating Lliat bo bad something to say, but the burden of his 
speech was tliiit he “ was not in a position to say ” anything. The 
fact was that he had rccencd notice of the motion loo late to ask 
the views of Sir John, and without those views he was like 
an ambicsiador without! p. instrucLion.«, a barrister without a brief 
Oi Ills fee, a Trilby deserted by her musical lover, or a balloon without 
Its gas. Sci after spying nothing a great length collapsed into the Seat 
of the Mighty. Orator Mest'm replied to " the dying swan’s song ” 
of the Pandit and Sir Guy hinted that the swan took on unconsaor^ 
able time in dying. In spile of a strong case, -the Pandit failed to 
make the least im[iressiiiii on (Government. It was so much water 
thrown rm the back ol .a iluck. fn fact it was a wild goose chase 
after all. When the motion wa.s duly lost. Council adjourned. 

(V/A Afurch 

Rhu|ien Babu thought the new subsidized paper would kill village 
scandal Was extremely wroth, not with " paid hacks' in general, 
but only with those paid 'oy Government Subsidy was a patent of 
Bengal landholders and Government could not be allowed to 
disregard the Patents Act, the Copyright Act, and the Monojloly 
^i:t, with reference to .subsidized papers. Besides, disloyalty 
could be constructed on " the slimy mortar of a subsidized Press.” 
Li-yalty must bo built of sterner stuff. Guvcrniuent ” might as well 
try to build up a structure with ropes of sand.” This a dictum all 
Bengal .should [londor Bhupen Babu can build up a structure 
with roijes, but they must not be of sand. Only possible construcrion 
with ruiies is the gnllowa Moreover, ropes of sand can be 
used 111 almost anything, but if Monkey brand won’t wash 
clothes, they won’t build up a structure. Lee Warnei^wgs 
asked to Ic'och loyalty by means of text-books and examina-.^ 
tions. Well, he had put a lot of money in his pocket when 
Government dropped him like a hot potato. Not ■warned 
even by Lee-Warner, Government, which hod often taught loyalty 
by means of Khan Bahadurships, now selected a Rai Bahadur. 
Bhupen sure that he would be dropped like the wrmg end 
of an enlightened Baliadur cigar put heedlessly between the lips. 
"Possibly this subsidized newspaper might not be read,* more 
likely it would be boycotted.” Bhupen had not yet decided 
which the better course. But mark the deg^ of comparison. 

It is posrible that it may be read, but more probable that it would 
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be boycotted. In other worda^ like Manchester cloth, it would 
be used in fwactice and abused in theory. But the Bupertotive 
degree would l>c readied when the paper foils to explain the inexplic¬ 
able, namely, the motives of Government which hove to be disguised 
under th^^Oficial Secrets Act inth mug^e ft pwdre. The Press 
id nobly represented by the Rande Maiaram and Yiigantar hod 
already been sold when the Press Art was passed. Now comes the 
■ale of the *' remnants,” bits of the Bengalet^ ixld portionb uf the 
fatnka and shop-soiled copies of the Sanjihani. Knded a noble 
oration by appealing to “ you all ” to pns the resolution. Hon'blc 
rtasliing Boy showed considerable l^sh In outflanking Bhupen. 
But there were rompensations. He referred to Bhupen as " Hon’ble 
Sir." Arise, .Sir Bhupen I I'he IXshing Boy has knighted thee, 

'Fhc Sick Sirdar of the Punjab was also on the side of the angels. 
With the courage so inagniflccutly displayed on the fields of 
Chillianwalah, Mudki and Fero/cporc, showed a solid front to the 
Bengal wornor and preached the Khalaa gospel of pure loyalty to 
controvert the dogma of sedition. He docs not believe in favouring 
Government and arin only for faiqilay [ii.s motto is Audi 

aUtram partem, liCt' tlie public constitute itself into a judicial 
tribunal, and let Govemiuenl be arraigned at the bar for high 
treason against the Sovereign People But he would not grudge 
a heanng to the accused. 'I'he Government had, like the ghost of 
the Danish King, “started like a guilty thing upon a fearful 
HimmoiM;’' but now tliat a warrant hod liecii issued against the 
defaulter and it appeared, let it be heard. Self defence is no 
offence. After all, the public is to deude, and the Vernacular 
Press has a large number of friends in the jury. 

The Mild 1 -lindu was sleek and solicr. But he was npjniseU to 
Hamlet's prayers, “ Angels and Ministers of grace defend us !" lie 
would prefer the ministers of grace to defend themselves, and leave 
the angels to the more angelic pursuit of holding the Indian mirror 
up to Government, to show a swollen-huod oflicialdom her osvn 
feature, Western scorn her own image, and thi- sun-dned bureaucrat 
his true form and ojipression. I'his would make the skilful laugh 
■nd the injudicious grieve ■, the laughter of the first, m the Mild 
Aindu's allowance, ovcrweighiiig a whole theatre uf the others 
There were journalists he had read and 'ithcrs pr?ise, and that highly, 
not to speak profanely, tliat neither having the aix-ent of l^ngUthnien, 
the swinging gait of Anglo-Indians, nor the proud bearing hf the 
Native Ciirlslian, hud roared and lielluwcd, that the Mild Hindu 
thought some of Govcinment's journeymen had tnade Newmen, and 
not mode them well, they imitated the lingltshman so abominably. 

But there was no reason to despair. There were ^iill “ ihc 
more pronounced friends of Government.” Was iheie not '.uac 
MdiA rock of loyally, the Imperial rc-inforcemtut of the be-Iaaguc- 
led British garrison. As llis Kxc«llciicy was nut retiring for another 
four years and ^ half, there was a long interval between now and 
the next address of tlic Impenal laiogue I 

Cheery Chitnis and Burly Raja both rose simultiinciiusly to 
■upport Government. Chitnis bevitated, looked at the (^uir, got 
a httle bolder, but then looked at the biniy figure, and at 1a.st 
enUopsed at the sight uf the icammoth loyalist. 

,* ^ The fiarij uri CtuUiis both ri»d. 

Bit the d»i( saw qim ; 

Por the Clutnii might offer Home hlowi, 

^ Bit (hr IVirly, vi every nnc knows, 

Cmld hm ay " Well dims I” 

So Burly Raja allowed to interpose his magnificent broadside 
hetweeit'the Government and its ossailanta. Only he didn’t I He 
oappoifed tl'.Q resolution instead* The hook sros visible in spite 
nf the Mild Hindu's tempting liait. So he preferred a State p^xsi 
to demi-official and Imperial organs. As for the Imperial League, 
dUtbey not know it? It did good by stealth and blushed to 
ffndit fame. It was too modest to show itself publicly. Was 


it not a PurJanoihin* He hod, of oourae^ liked the frank 
advice " of His Excellency and appreciated his “ weighty remarks *’' 
that came down with the full force of a sledge hammer. 

Graham thought Government was a thing of beauty and a joy 
for ever But like Venus de Milo, it was “unanned.” So the Rot 
Bahadur was utilized as a comrade in arms. 

Madge thought one consideration hod been overlooked. 
'^I'herc was much talk fX primary education, but if education was 
anywhere necessary it was with reference t" relations of the 
rulers and the ruled. ■ But perhaps even Madge hod overlooked 
another consideration. If there wa.s to be no primary education 
who would read the Rai Bahadur’s subsidised paper. Perhaps Madge 
would now add a few lakhs to the subsidy and send a teacher with 
each copy of the Samachat. People talked of a State organ. If 
State had an organ of its own, sa'd Madge, “ all adjectives such os 
'venal' would lie misapjJied to it as they have been done to-doyr 
and misapplied rightly." ^ 

The Slacker representing Bengal wa.ated U> furnish Gov- 
ernmeni with on antidote to the poison But he had delayed 
too long and h.s slockcness was no better than that condemned 
by the Persian sage "Till the antidote is brought from Mesw- 
jmianua, the snake-hitten would die." Longfellow was a reader of 
the VcmaLular Press and he did not find it seditious. But 
the jiApers he read were all Urdu papers.) So Government should 
by law enforce that Urdu should be the lingua joumaliitica 
of India Spoke with warmth in favour of the Partition and asked 
wliai views would the Kai Boliodur publish about the Partition— 
the (Tovemment’s or United Bengal’s. The Nawab of Jaunpur 
spoke 111 slow and deliberate and wholly, loyal accents. The Cross- 
Benrhcr, on the contrary deeply offended. He was, unfortunately 
in these days of Press restrictions, the only Editor in the Counal. 
But if there were to be any ccmsolotions, there were others no less 
qualified than the Kai Bahadur “ Mosi^ of this discussion this 
apftnnm (and he looked at his watch and found that he woo- 
right after all, as it was 12-5 p . m .) was wholly irrelevant.” 

Hooda wa.s hard on the Press. It was not only in the legal 
profession tliat every opinion was a paid opinion. Editors’ ff|goinn»< 
were also paid for. They too hod a price. The sanguinary Press, like 
hlcKid Itself, depended upon circulation. Belted Ekrl came into the 
Council xs the skeleton in the pigeon-hole, with a bclt^f red-tape.^ 
Complained that he wr.s condemned to read papeis. Surely the Indian 
Mirror could not be accused any longer of having no readers. Eoil 
W to read It. He informed the Counal thati“w‘'th honourable 
excepiions ” Government is not represented in the newsfinpen in n 
fair manner. It is now reported that every journaUsc is anxious lo- 
prove the rule of the Earl by claiming to be iwvered by the saving 
grace of the " honourable cxcejitions.” 

Bhupen Babu had to give the retort courteous. “The remadj* 
instead of conaliAting the evil would aggravate it. ThaPv Itaf 
position.” Government hod certainly no desire to umoliote the evil, 
but if aggravating it was Bhupen's position, be is in a partonw 
condition Ke went on to say : “ Does it strifee the Konfolo Ms. 

I^adge -” when something struck him. He hod aowed the 

wind and now reaped the whirlwind, which sent the flappiitg euctaia 
of the window into his face. Truly another windiall I A lady b diw 
visitor’s gallery tied up the luperfluous draperies'fad ^ve ttHU 
window a hobble skirt. The Noes it, but Bhupen asked fa” 
a division, and in die oonfiision, best a hasty retreat to the Hijth 
Court. This ended the first stage of the Budget.*^ ^ 

[Reader, do not shout fa mot*. Providence hasyereated the' 
CouncU for our delectadoPg^ ^iw faj ph fa Lord W yae k 
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Muck I6lh. 


MUNDAMEL. 

Utf OJaf Madkal Offlew, Bwoda State. 

Bart ErnkMatin for b^riei. 

Tba Gnat Wp—boW Raiaadj fw 
of an hbida to Mam Hona. BolM i**- 
It alopa blaaiHna outantly a^ ww^ 
wy wfiboal Pn brtaa 


Alwari keep wiih you '‘Mnodamer’ m the 
hooH. piny grounds, end when truselling, ss 
iTa!!^ I^uta nM fnni Ipiteio. 


Afl 

Snir-''. :ho Cinmicul Vtarniscy, 

36, Uppei Chilpor Hoed, Csicutu. • 
M. T Mndon ft Ca, « . 

24, Abdur Rahman Slieel, Bambny. 
Mutyala ft Ca, Station Road, Hiderafaad 

F. iC Da Costa ft Ca, H^crahaa (Sind). 
Itehhai Hetetbbai, Kanpit, SaiuL 

G. N. Hakim, Rao^a, Baroda. 

Saaod Bralhm, laid Road, AhoNdabaA 


Bengal Veterinaiy College 

Candidates for admission as students 
for the Session 1911-1913, should 
present themselves at the College with 
necessary certificates in original, re¬ 
quired by paras. 3 and 4 of the Rules, at 
II A.M., i8th April 1911, for selection. 

('opies of the Rules for the College 
will Ixb supplied on application to the 
Assistant Principal, 

Bengil Vctcriury College, 

Belgacliia, Cakotti. 

18-3-11 
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TO LET 


1 ^ Uaahwarak—A b aUe, blaioricsL litwary Bnd 
Uluiliaiad monlbly nunzinc at not lau than 
N fi—, not ms ihu loui illMliailoai evny 

ne^kiimblkliad an the ban qiwimsiu 
oi Urdu. Tbs psrtloo devolad lo Fnsify u always 

mkI. PsaroBbadDy tedutBlndanOriiUeBcn. 

Annual inhsaiiUion a B o only. 

I^K^VnIUVI SIED Iu1llUU.BiSAN. 

Tbr funbar puilwats wrlis tn lbs Uwi'cr, 

Tmu MaMwaUAH, L.P. 


Wanted. 

An Accountant and Clerk for Central 
Provinces. Salary Ra. 50 rising to 
liLa 80 

Apply, with details of qualifications 
to— 

AUwtt Brothen, 

Drug, C.P. 


Modern 

Office 

Methods. 


\ 


The Vertical X 
Correspondence File. 
The Card Index. 
Loose Leaf Books 


Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

300, Bowbaiar Street, Calcutta. 


Wanted. 

Second-hand MOTOR CAR 

15 H.-P. Not less than Doubla 
Cylinder. Must be m good working 
Older 

tth— 

Abbott Brother!, 

JhansL 


r 


/■ 


i 




Whiteaway, 

Laidlaw & Co., Ld., 

Calcutta^ 

supply every description of 

Furniture 

and 

Draperies. 

The most complete Furnishing'. 
Establishment in India. 


Eitinutcs and Designs free on application. 


Furniture Showroom: 

301, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 
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wanted 

CANVASSERS 

Apply for tenu to ri-MANAGER, 

"The Comrede 

109, Ripon Street, CALCUTTA# 


Moslem 

Commission Agency. 
CoBBMiioa, TriTcOiiif, 
AdrwtidBf, ud Indoitiag Agcacy. 

Mofussil ciiHtr)mcrB always need things 
purcbasahli- in Prcsidracy towns. Uy 
dealing with Large retail firms they have 
' to pay high prices. We can pur¬ 
chase the same things at a much leHser 
nte and supply them to.our Morussil 

clients. 

lVrii0 

S. H. BEDIL, 

IfANAOKS, Mn<<1.RM COMUIS'.ION Ar.CSCV, 

Hoskan BtuUtngt, Beilasu Rnari, 
BOMBAV. 


An Aligarh Old Doy has boen work¬ 
ing at Bombay endcavrjuring to supply 
four wants. Can send you anything 
from a pin to a molor-cur at cheaper 
fates than you could buy direct from 
Bombay. Will you not send a trial 
order to 

'SYED MOHAMMAD A CO. 

MERCHANTS, CONTRACTORS 
AND AGENTS. 

Haad Offkai—133, Frara Rsad, Fort 
Bemba}i. 

■nach I— Manffol, Kathiawar. 

THnifijilili Addms r-"Alia." Bambav. 


Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

THE EDINBURGH PRESS 

' PRINTING FOR 

ADVERTISERS 


MODERN 
TYPOCkAPHICAL 
« DESIGN 


300, BOWBAZAR STREET 

.f CALCUTTA 


f 

The Comrade. MorsL IWl 


A ® ® 

puasii’^ 

EMT®: 


|» ALWAYS 
PRODUCED• 

BY OUR • • 
COLOUR • • 

LINE 6 HALF 
TONE BLOCKS. 
ESPECIALLY 
WHEN IN THE 
COMRANYOF 
TASTEFUL 
TY POGRAPHY 

OLcunAPHoivmcc 

1 CROOKEDLANE 

CALCUTTA 
iUipfOB WCCINOIS a lATU 



AdYCftlaeran educationist of npe 
schulBrsbip requires |)ost of Secretary 
to an enlightened Indian Nobleman, 
Willing to trasxl if ntxessary. Apply 
to “ Senex,” c/o Manuf^er this paper 
Highest referenfres furnished 


W ANTED 

ENERGETIC AGENTS 

in all diilricls to puiMm Mde 
of "The Comnde.** For tenna 

Conmunicate with the Manager, 
109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 



WANTED a copy of T. W. AraoM’i 
PraiEhlaf •! IsIm at a reasonable price. 


IVAMTIin SECOND-HAND TRAM 
ff All 1 EiU track and TRUCKS. 

lo Mile* r'l i 3 nr 14-nM 24* jjaubc 
Irnck ; soo (Wiili ■.Hies tipping) trucks ; 
a Locnmnlivr,, 34 11. P for Ihc sawe. 

Apply to X e/o Maaaaor, " Comimda,” 
lOe, Ripon Sirael, CokaMi. 



Please correspond with— 

K. IMfMDUL HAQUE, 


'Fhe late Principal of Doveton 
Collego and Alexandra Hlfh 
(Nobles’) School, Bhopal, C.I., h 

at present open to engagement. Offers 
a refined home, sound eduiatioD, in* 
eluding drawing, painting, and music, 
careful character training and physical 
culture to the sods of noo^men. 
Highest references given and required. 
Terms on application to " Omega,” •> 
C'U Manager, "Thi, Comrade.*' 


FU MALAIIA, UFUIEiaA, 4 MUl FOUn OF FUOR 

Uic BttUwidb'i Ayui MUuu* jr Flllia Ria i. 
BATMWALLA'S lONICb PitLS tan Nwvmi 
t *>‘*“**J"" und CoaMlliiiiaD*l wakiUH, Ra. i-L 
BATLIWAUJSS TOOTH POWDPR' M kmU. 
fujiUy Biada of KuIk aad Da|Hih dn^ ueA aa 
Mayiiqihal and Cnrbjnlc Acm) B. P, As. 4 
NATLIWALLA'S HINOWORM OINTMENT, Ai,« 
SOLD EVERYWHERE aad ALSO BV Dr. H. L. 
BuIhmiII., WmV l«tamyi Uadai, Hoabafk 


WANTED SITUATION 

hy u Secwid CIrh Ntthuaicul Engiiiecr 
and graduAte <4 *lie Aligarh College. 

tor lenna wnte to— 

ALl AHMKD IvHAN, ba. (Alig.), 
IIV.SII Danishmamdan, 

/ylimmdkmr Ci^. 


THE PAPER 

■ FOR — 

ADVERTISERS 

For nloB ipplj to:—MANAGER, 

"The Comrade,” 

109, Ripon Stroel, CALCUTTA. 


' N il _ 

Kashmir Shop, 

K. Sadruddm Abdul Kbilik, 

Baar Sshoata. Awter (hold). 

Dealers in Shawls,Phulhad, 
Skins, Old Fenian Carpqts, Mvapur 
Carpets, Bokhara Somies, Old Silk 
Embroideiies, Old Bimasware, New 
BiRiswain, Woodwork, and all Unds' 
of Fersuik and Indian Cu^ps., ^ 

A vMi h tilhliii Is »» ■' . 

OUR CALCUTTA £HOF, 

4, PARK 9REE^. 

S^a-H i 
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A PICE 


ADVERTISE! 

AND A HALF PER WORD. 


Have you atijrthing to buy or sell or let on hire ? 

Have you a. utuation vacant ? 

Do you need a situation? 

IF SO fJSSL'i THE COMRADE. 


For 
woidfl 
not mote 
than 


Advertiser’s addren must be added lo and pttid for as part of advcrtisenieni 


Co.sT OF Insertioh. 

One I Four. Thirteen. 
Rs. As.iRs. As, Rs. As. 


40-^- 


O 12 2 12 8 O 


o 15 3 8 10 o 


48 L 


56 - 


I 2 4 2 12 O. 


I 5 I 4 12 14 O 


[ ^ * * 1858 16 O 

64 1 . -#- 

r PUahe fill in the above form and forward it with rsmiUance to— ] 

® - THE MANAGER OF "THE COMRADE," 

109, Ripon Street. Calcutta. 

'Please givft consecutive insertions to above advertisement for which I encjpse 

fiiamps worth (or am remitting per M. O.) Rs. As. 
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’.-A Weekly Journal. 


Edited by >’ Mohamed AH. 




Stand upright, speak thy thought, declare 
The truth thou bast, that all may share. 
Be bold, proclaim it everywhere. 

They only live who dare I 




— Morrts. 



Vol. 1. Single Copy 
No. 11. Abdm 4. 


GJcutta: Saturday, March 25, 1911. 


Annual Subicription 
Indian Ra. 12. Foreign £1. 
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Sib Svgo Ahmko Khan, i l. n., k c. s i. 
O^mi 2Stk March, iSgU. 

' 1. 

The sun n murky in mine eyes, 

And in the shining stirs at night 
1 leem to see no answering light, 

' ! ftpd no solace in the sines. 

And though in yonder garden close 
Cool l^oith is lavish of his gifts, 

He cannot fUl the ga^g nfts 
Of grief widi jessamine and rose. 

Masch is the year's great almoner, 
pours abroad wit)} stintless hand 
His laigess over field and strand 
And vU^-gMo ind mountain-spur. 


“ • iTbtoel^*—* written by • Wes^ of the fbondcr of Aligarh at Sir Syed a 
, death, tat ^sr publUtad. Aa the year I911 bring* joy to the hearts of hi* 
‘\«ld fSsndi/Wie *« the ■ppraachniB IhlShnent of hi* life long de«rt, 

' Ita' wiiui' »** Wt Ws la SIpqWl«tio*i. Wdhope/hen the aBth March 
’ egskh «« MioWei death will be leplMedV the gladnesa of a 

Vi ligand the poet will liveowagaii^Bii., 


HI. 

'I'he reaper reap<; the yellow corn. 

And fruit tliat weighs the laden bough, 
Hrtnging in golden clusters now, 
Mellowed will fall to-morrow's morn 

To greet the early-rising maid; 

And on its luscious flesh will meet 
Ups that are haply full as sweet. 

Of othfr lips as unafraid. 

I'he golden grain is gathered in. 

The day is yellow w th the gleam 
Of russet straw, and on the stream 
Hie harvest smell lies soft and clean. 
And fruit in orchards weights no more 
Recumbent boughs, but ro.sy lips 
And hands to swelling finger tips 
Arc purple with the life it bore. 

IV. 

Thus com and fruit; but in their seed 
Liei potency to procreate 
With cycling seasons soon or late 
In moated grange or open mead 
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r ' Of its own kind a hundredfold ; 

And ever ae year fallows year * 

The com will ripen in the ear 
f And fruit will follow fruit untold. 

For Nature's wealth is so cun&erved 
^ITiat, os the seasons come and go. 

In every lack and overflow 
fhe balance just is still preserved 
She orders in her lordly way 
That present failure be a.,|$le(1gc 
Of past or future surpliiuige, 

To prove the justice oMioi swny, 

V. 

But iiiiin, alas i man cijines and goec 
We know not whence, we know not where. 
We only know that in the air 
His la.si frail breath at ]a.si he blows . 

Wo only know that earth In eartli 
His cherished lineaments return . 

We only know from grave or urn 
No response coine.s of grief or mirth , 

No counsel for the day of fear . 

No tonic for the heart that fails. 

No umlertone that still avails. 

As erst, for solace or for cheer 

The hand, that for caress or care 
Was once so apt, lies cold in death. 

And in the bosom is no bii^alh 
For high resolve to do or dare 

VI. 

Death plies his busy scythe unkind 
Regardless of the hour of day, 

And all the .swathe is swept away 
Nor left the faintest trace Ijchind. 

The soul will flit to other spheres 
All heedless of its shell of clay - - 
A shell foredoomed to swdlt decay— 

And freely imnglf with lU peers. 

The soul has neither kin or kiih, 

It leaves nor son nor seed htheid, 

Lore as a mountain peak einhrined. 

Or consecrated monolith. 

>Eons may pass, the world wax wise 
Or foolish, but for loss or gam 
Time of the lo.sl one will remain 
Orplianed until the dead nnse 

' VH, 

We think our thought hut .all alone . 

We view the world but none the aame; 

We are impelled for praise oi blame 
Each by an impulse of his own. 

We worship or dei-y our god 
Each in hus way but none alike , 

The tangled ro'Ua of fliouglit wc strike 
Are bedded n a di'Fient sud 

The streams of life nm side by side 
In coniiMess' floods, yet every 'treani 
Preserves its native hue and gleam, 

Its shoal.<i and dqilhs, its time and tide. 

Not e’en in death alike we stand 
Some drop amid the busy throng 
Like autumn fniitoge mellowed long, 

While some are wrenched with ruthless hud 


Green from the boiyh, ere summer glofws 
Have swelled their luscious flesh with |ttioe, 
Like aa the southern oak or spruce 
Might hope to thrive in polar snows. 

VIII. 

One gift alone is giVn us here_ 

To leave the mutle of our thought, 

To leave the work our hands have wrought, 
As deathless heirlooms at Ihq^ bier. 

For these bear fruit of which the,.seed. 
Self-sown in furrows new or old, 

Will yield a harvest manifold 
Of good or ill in thought or deed. 

And be a blessing or a curse 
To years ud ages yet unborn. 

Thus passing on their love or scorn 
Before the entnuice of their hearse. 

Part II. 

1 . 

Revered friend! I lay this wreath 
Of wayside blossoms on your grave. 

Gathered by buds unskilled to savo 
The native perfume of their heath ? 

I lay It on your grave and pause 
For M .approving look or smile, 

Or grip of hud that rests awhile 
On mine in silence of applause. 

The look and smile have had their doom, 

Like glints of sunshine on a bay 
That sweeping mists might wipe away 
And leave the world in sullen gloom. 

The hand is gripiied in grimmer hand, 

And for disciples old or young 
For ever silent is the tongue 
That once could counsel or commud. 

The lines of meditation bold 
That furrowed deep that massive brow 
Alas I are furrowed deeper now 
Into the ooxe of slimy mould. 

The sr.ul that looked through thoughtful eyes— 
’I’he self-forgetting sleepless soul 
riiat ever sought some lofty goal— 

Is surely now in Paradise 

II. 

When wc foregathered in the fall 
Of that his last completed year, 

Ntii.c could have guessed the end so neai 
Who heard him in the council hall. 

Time sits not lighter on a rock 

Tliu sat his four scxire years on him . ( 

The wine not yet had touched the hrra : 

The hud not yet gone round the clock 
Surely said I, another 'Id 
And yet another God will spare 
And keep him in his kindly care, 

Permit His servant yet to lead. ^ 

In counsels of a sinking race : 

I said ; That steady hand ind voice 
And undimraed eye will yet rejoice 
In life, nor sink to death a|wrfi : * 

I said . The work is incomplete; 

The arch still lacks the coping-stone; 

We see the basnnent wdls aloqp. 

Will they not crumble at our feet ? 


\ 
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It needs the Muter'e hand, 1 said, 

His akill of hud ud watchful eye 
To crown it u the moments fly 
With due succeu ere life be sped. 

III. 

■ Lillie knew 1 ’twas all but sped, 

That ere the turning tide of March 
Was spent, adown would fall the arch 
tVhich held the column to its bed. 

But he knew well the end wa^ nigh 
Who iQpg had watched its slow approach, 
Ha^felt It day by day encroach, 

Content to wait witliouU a sigh, 

Content to meet his coming fate; 

Yet not without regret he died 
For work unfinished by his side. 

For steps arrested at the gate: 

The lofty purpose of a life^ 

A great achievement—half achieved, 

An all but conquered quest bereaved 
Of knightly prowess for the strife. 

IV. 

And we who live and mourn our lack, 
Alas! We live and pay in vain 
'fhe usury of long-drawn pain 
To linger in his vanished track, 

In vain we Uslen for his steps. 

In vain we wait to hear him call 
Some favoured name in room ur hall 
Of wonted frequence on his Ups. 

Where children crowd, like clustered stars. 
In their accustomed field or ground, 

A timid whisper passes round: 

" Shall he not watch our mimic wars 
Agun 7 His pmise was ever sweet j 
He loved ns with a father's love, 

And if our prayers are beard above 
The lawn again will press his feet ” 

V. 

He harboured no uncomely thought 
Nor ought unworthy swayed his mind ^ 

A lofty ^inpulic was behind 
**The smallest work his fingers wrought 
His paisioni bound in niken thong 
Obeyed bim Uke a beardless page. 

Except when fired with baresark lage 
At sight or sousd of human wrong. 

He worked in no unwanted ways, 

No trumpet blare or gonfiUon 
Flaunted his favoured scheme or plan 
Before a crowd’s uplifted gpuse. 

VI 

There were who film wood stay his hand, 

Fain mar day's work in stealthy night, 

Like dinking cuts that shun the light 

And thieve in darkness o'er the land. 

Soide were envy led or hate, 

^ile some were purblind, could not see 

Their suiddhl hesitanqr 

Provoked destruction soon or late, 

Same mi^t not help but stiagi like wasp, 

6r scorpion crawling on the door, 

Or ambus^ in the matted -floor, 

To mut a atHtiPB unheediDg claqk 
• / 



And some impatient of a debt 

^'or good conferred in hour of need, ' ^ 

For timely help by wor^ or deed-^' 

Ignoble minds that always fret 
To feel unrendered gratitude, 

And fain would ciisc the groaning load 
By wronging where most is owed, 

By haunting malice still pursued 

vn. 

With daring liand he touched the loom 
Of life that haply he might leave 
Some brighter threads for Fate to weave 
With sombre warp of human doom 

A glorious future for his race 
The lengthened shadow of their past 
Transfigured on the landscape vast 
Of Western culture, IVcstem grace 

A wise acceptance of what ts 
Divorced from faineant discontent, 

And girdle girt for each event 
That in the future might anse 

And faithful service to their Queen 
Rendered with free-born love and pnde, 

Not with the show of those that hide 
Their mocking hate, behind a screen. 

VITI 

These were the dreams for which he lived 
And died, not all unrealised, 

These the achievements which he prized, 

His sons and heirs that have survived 

He sought not glory nor renown, 

They came to him as comes :he shade 

Where'er t vaulting roof is laid 

On btnlded walls in thorp or town 

They came to him us ‘.ome they will 

For one who fights a doubtful fight 

With all the heart and all the might * 

Of one usured to conquer still. 

God rest his loul I His be the meed 
Of those who stnve to give their kind 
Their lives’ best work, and leave behind 
.Some pregnant germs of thought and deed. 

The Week. 

% 

Lord Oewe, 

Lord Ckewu has made such improvement that no further 
bulletins will be issued. 


Baghd^ Railway. 

RxinaH learns that Turkey proposes the internalisation of the 
Golf section of ihe Baghdad Railway and will submit proposals 
to Great Hiitam on that basis. The agreement between the Porte 
and the Baghdad Railway Company has been signed. /Iti is 
expected that the railway will reach Baghdad in five years T|je 
surplus of the tithes administered by the Public Debt Commission 
will be applied to the kilometnc guarantee for this section. The 
agreement grants the Alexandrctta branch without guarantee. 
The Baghdad Railway Company also renounces the construction 
of a port at Basra and a port and a terminus on the Persian Gulf 
ID fovour of the new Ottoman ('.ompany in which the*Baghdad 
Railway Company consents to have a less participation la capital 
than the Ottoman Company, but on the condition that its panipPa 
tion shall be e(|ual to that of any non-Ottoman na^lon. The 
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‘‘officiil 4if€lei pcMl oat that Gemuny lanoAnoei important 
r^ht^i^ier only compemation being a itipalaiion pf indenmity 
front the new company for ike lennociatioii of the final lection. 
The ^Mte is determined to emphasiae the Ottoman character of 
the new oohpany. 

f 

Mr. Dil|p>n asked Sir Edward Grey to lay upon the table of the 
House the grounds on which ^rea» Britain claims protective 
rights over Eoweit. Sir Edward Grey replied that they had most 
important commercial relation? With Kuweit for a considerable 
period, and of renmt years there ha^ been communicatiuns with the 
Sheikh including the formal agreement of 1399. Kir Edward Grey 
added; ** T am not |)reparcd to lay the {lapcrs on the table at 
present, but I may state that the condition for which His Majesty's 
Government have always stipulated on behalf of the Slicikh is that the 
status qu't shall be maintained." The positiou of Great Bncain 
regarding the Sheikh had previously been the subjert of communi¬ 
cations witli Turkey, and the fact that there wjre negoliatiims was 
a reason why it was most difficult to sny when the fiapers would 
be laid. 

Mr. Mc( jillum Scott Does Sir Edward Grey admit the impli- 
caiiun that t^lreat Britain claims protective rights over Kuweit. 
Sir Edward Grey replied in the negative. He left to Mr Dillon 
tlie responsibility for the phraseology of the question 

On asnd March, I/ird Curzon raised a general debate on the 
situation in the Near East Referring to the Baghdad Railway his 
Ixirdship uid . "Over the whole area covered by the railway, British 
trade was predominant, and we must see that it did not suffer. Our 
political interests were, not confined to the Gulf but estended to 
Baghdad and entitled us kO a predominnni induence in any question 
connected with that end of thu railway. Our position at Koweit 
could not be ignored and 1 am sure that the Government 
would not siiirendcr our advantage " 


ihw'Nav^" 

Iw DucussiHotlie peoblMii'df mini ii^ 


that the present tanditioni ttiay ebaags -god thgtk map baemon 
adviaable to rfreitoblub an Eastern Fleet upon » basis wbidi 
would necestttate foa indusion of a number of armoured vessels 
of the latest type. Titere are signs that our Eastaea Dqseodencies 
are prepared to contribute. If India, Ceylon and the Stmit^ 
should unite with Australasia for the puipose of providing a 
moiety of the Eastern Fleet the homeland cannot decline to 
supply the other half. ^ 


ff 


India in Pariiament. 

In ilia House'of Commons, Lord Ronaldshay Hiked Lord 
Morley to submit to India the desirability of confining the proposed 
export duty to raw jute and giving a rebate on jutc shipped for 
maiiufarture in Great Britain 


Mr. Montagu declined, adding that the tax had been imposed 
after carefully considering the probable effect on all the interests 
to obtain a conveniently required revenue. Lord Konaldshay'a 
suggestion would defeat that end. . 

Viscount VVolmrr ashed if iii selecting a delegate lo the 
Imperial Conference to represent India care iwould be taken 
that he would fully represent business and other interests. Mr. 
Robert Harcourt stated that India would be v.':presented by 
Secretary of State 


Home Rule. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Asquith slated. Government 
was consulting financial experU, and other qualified persona, 
including representatives of different sections, of Irish opinion, 
regarding the future of the financial relation between Britain and 
Ireland. 


Ixird Morley in reply uid that "as regards the Trans-Pen>ian 
EUilway the situation was for loo immature for useful observations to 
be made. The Strategical and comra^cial considerations could be 
satisfied by adequate British participation in any southern railway 
schemes that the Persian Government might adopt. Hib Majesty’s 
fkivemnienl could not construe their preferential fights in a narrow 
nnd exclusive spirit. Referring to the Baghdad Railway, Ixird Morley 
dealt with the difficulties arising out of the misjudgment of 1903, 
when Britain refused participation It was impossible to get over 
the cardinal fact that it Was a railway made in Turkish territory in 
virtue of a concession from Turkish Government, and in viewing 
the situation wc must start from that plain and simple fact. TBe 
Government could not directly or indirectly facilitate the constnic- 
tion of railways if their completion was detrimental to Brituh 
interest, or if Dniish participation on reasonable terms was 
exekided. The Government in principle favoured the construction 
of railways in Turkey and appreciated their importance to the 
oooioIidHtioii of the new rttgiau. If, Ibenerorr, it could look forward 
to a settlement of the railway question in Mesopotamia 
on acceptable terms, the (fovemment would not only use 
its influence with the Sheikh of Koweit to permit, 

under ceruuii cunilitions, the use as a terminus of the 

epcelleui liorbour he possrsiwJ, but the principal objection 
to the increase in Customs would immediately fall to the ground.'’ 
Ixifd ^orley detailed the terms of the agreement concluded between 
the Porte and the Baghdad Railway Comiwny, the upshot of which 
"wv that within certain linuts Turkey T(>gained liberty of action. 
In condpsion 1 ord Morley said, ’’ with regard to the Gulf Section,, 
though the proposals which Turkey made to 11s ore at a very early 
stage, wc wish U toTbe undenlood that we rincerely desire a settle¬ 
ment removing all anxiety to British tracle, and dissipating all 
■uspicionff distrust and apprehensions of international friction. Any 
arrangeiocnt mu.st naturally be one to which Germany is a consenting 
pa.‘ty. The pre.iciit arrangements at Constantinople mark a step in 
a favourable direction.'’ 


Psioa lo sailing for Australia to collect funds, Mr. W. A. 
Redmond, M.P, stated that the Irish party had already approved 
the lines of the Government’s Home Rule Bill, and had every 
confidence in Mr. Asquith and his colleagues. 


Ruuia. 

The Chinese reply has been received at St. Peterfihuf;g|h. It ii 
understood, that it is considered satisfactory in in essential puinti 
but that China will be asked to give more explicit explanafigns on 
certain minor points, 

China’s reply fiom Peking concedes the Consulate at Kobdrs 
but imposes certain restrictions regarding trading in tta, otheiiVfMk 
■he grants Russia freedom in trade At the same time she raisea 
the question of fiscal duties. 

M. Stolypin, the Premier, hss resigned hs a re^lt of tM 
in the Council of Empire of a bill introducing lodil Govem- 
ment in Poland. The defeat of M Stolypm is regarded as a victoiy 
for the followers of the old regime whom the Liberals accuM of 
having long intrigued against M. Stolypm, the champion Of stropg 
banded rclorm Later news says that at the lequest of'.theTku^ 
and the Dowager Empress he has accepted office ogam.^ ^ 


China vs. Japan. >, 

The Mukden correspondent of A’owi Frernyw reports thM a* 

affray between Chinese and Japanese has occuri^ at Ifoihut. ^ 
A Japanese sentry and a Chinese policeman were ^killed, and muy 
Chinese were wounded. 


Peace. • * ' 

The 19th March was observed as 1*64106 Bunday.!} Ih thousandf 

of churi:hes and chapels the preacher^ of all denolnftiMibni made 
references ill support of British and American Ihitidij^e ,in the 
dinction of permanent peace. ,, v 
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A id America embncing commercial, religioui 

add iritH the object of afouaing national and 

mteriiatfal^aappoit m finmir cf the Anglo-American arbitmtion 
^jeet will bo formally launched at the Peace Dinner on Sth April. 
Sir Edward Grej^and Mr. Carnegie have been invited. 


be ready evqp to aacrifice their shirts. The MiniiiteV ifererred 
to the good result of enrolling non-Moslems.* If it continued it 
would lead to a reduction of service to two years. ' 


^ ITie lord Mayor of London in a letter states that he is 
prepared to take steps to elicit a national declaration on the subject 
of Sir Edward Grey’s appeal for Iniemational Arbitration which, 
he saya, is the supreme neqd of the period. 

——I 

The Veto. • * 

There ore strong rumours in the House Of Commons i^bby 
Uiat the Constitutional crisis will not be settled before the 
Coronation. 

The Daily AVa^ refuses to believe that it is possible that 
Government wdl take so grave a step which will be hailed hy tlie 
Opposition as an indication of weakness The paper adds that 
it cannot be disguised that the Tones are confident of then ability 
to force a compromise ujmn Government The Daily ChmuiUe 
thinks that the adjoummeni will not be unjwpular 

Both the Afftmtng Put and the Daily Chmntclf state 
that [wominent Liberals and labour Members have lately been 
soimded unofficially regarding their willingness to consider a 
compromise. 


Woman Sufrage. 

Reuter wires from Christiania that the galleries of the .Storth¬ 
ing were crowded on the i8th March, when, for the lirsl time, a 
lady, Mdlle. Rogstad, took her scat Complimentary speeches were 
made and Mdlle. Rogstad was the recipient of a quantity of 
telegrams and flowcis. 


Persia. 1 

Mr. Mahmood, Vice-Consul for Persia at Rangoon, received 
on a ist March information from the Persian Government hy cable 
about the constitution of the new Cabinet which is as follows. 
Sipahdar Azam, President of the Council and Minister for'Wai; 
Mustashar-ud-Dowleb, Minister of the Interior, Moshir-ud-Dowleh, 
Minister of Justice, Mumta/z-ud-Dowleh, Minister of Finance ; Ala-us- 
Sultana, Miniit^ir of Public Instruction and Public Works , Moaven 
ud-Dowleh, Ministei of Commerce, Post and Telegraph, Moluachous 
Sultana, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

In the House of Commons on a 1 si March, during the discussion 
on the vote on account, Mr. Pickergill raised the question of Persia. 
Mr. Mackinnon Wood, Parliamentary Secretary to the Foreign 
UfF<%, replying said, it was incorrect that we had mode our aiisont 
to the 10 per cent, surtax on Southern imports conditional on British 
officers controlling the gendarmerie What we had said was that 
we would agree if the money were employed to secure order on 
the Southern roads. We hod suggested that British officers would 
be of Bssistniice, but had not made their employment a condition. 
Our anxiety was first to sec order maintained by the Persian 
Governnit-nt. The whole object of any understanding that had 
takiii place with Persia was to secure the maintenance of hei 
integrity and independence. He was unable to say whether the 
cond tion of the roads was satisfactoiy I'hcy had been exceedingly 
patient, and hoped that the result would justify that course, and 
that Persia would shortly be able to maintain order 


Coptic Congress. 

The Islamic Congress which will meet as a counterblast to 
the Coptic Congress will unite all the leading men of every party 
in Egypt. It will be purely non-political, its object being to protest 
against the Coptic pretensions. 


Turkey. 

Ti^ political situation at Constantinople cnniinues uncertain 
In f'ertain quarters it is held that the Ministry will be con¬ 
solidated by the* appointment to the jiost of Public Instruction 
deputy fur Baghdad, Baban i^ade Hak&i Bey. In other 
circles, however, it is held that a crisis is inevitable, and this 
• view is shared by a large section of tbt. Press, it being pointed 
out that tbo present position of the Cabinet is unoonstitutionid 
^ and contrary to the pijncifilc of solidarity already laid down. 
People are even beginning to discuss the possible resignation 
of the Grand Visier, Hakki Pasha, and the formation of a new 
Cabinet by Marshal Ghaii Muktar or the Ambassadui to London, 
^owfik Fashoi or evim the Prcmdeni of the Senate, Ic&bhuk Said 
Phkha Tbg Comniittau of Union and Progress, after having discussed 
vmi^us points with Djavid Bey, the Finance. Minister, met in 
private, and, it is understood, decided to support the proposed 
itvdgel, and to hasten its discussion in the Chamber. The Opposition 
, mamben b^n to criticise the plan qf the Budget as set forth by 
Djavid Bey. They blamed the Government for the rise in the Army 
E sti mates, and ^or the ffiilure of the negotiations with France over 
the loan. Ong member of the Opposition, l«utfi Fikri, reproached 
the Finance !>^inister with paying too much attention to subordinate 
officials in bis department, a ministerial vice, he added, which 
'Chaiucterised the ohl rigiaU’ The debate will be resumed ahortly. 
boring ^Bcuuion oa the Army Estimates in the Chamber, 
the Ministra of War refuted the cfaaigea of exocssive expenditure. 

pnwpft total, be sa|A was absolutely tbe minirnom consistent 
isvkb selirir* The peace establishmeot was ^ooo. If the 
^ Deputies wanted an army ready for Ml etnergpbcies, they must 


The Modem Univerihy. 

Fhk University d.±puUition headed by the Raja of Mahmuda- 
bad and consisting of Maulana Suleman Phulvan, Mr. Nabiullah, the 
Hon'ble Mr A (tab Ahamed Khan, Dr. Sy«\l Ali Belgrami and Mr. 
Mahomed ^'.lrls had a cordial reception on the way to Karachi, ani^ 
at Karachi itself A public meeting was held at Khalikdina Hall , 
Kamchi, on the 20th March in connection with the movement for 
the Mahomedati University. 'I'he Commissioner in Sind presided. 

Khan Bahadur Sliuikh Sadkik Ali, Vazir of Khairpur State announced 
that Ills H'ghncss, Mir Imambuksn Khan, Ruler of Khairpur State, 
had decided to give one lakb to the University Fund In all, about 
Ks 1,26,400 was siiliscribed on the spot, including the Mir lof 
Khaitpiir’s donation of one lakh. Mr. Gulam All Chagla sub- 
sciibed ten thousand, Seth Abdul Rahim Saleh Mahomed and 
Seth llajee .Abdulla Uaroon giving Rs. 5,000 each ^ 

Mr. i\/\f Mirza and other members of the Maliomedan 
Univerrity dcputaticn arrived at Rangoon from Calcutta on the 
a 1st March A large gathering at the wharf welcomed tbe 
deputation 

A,largely attended meeting of the Mahoraodans of Behar was ^ 
held on 19th March in Patna College to organize a Behar Committee 
for raising funds for the Muslim University. A strong Committee 
was formeil with Mr Hasan Imam as Chairman, and 'I is believed ^ *'* 
that Behar will not contribute less than a lakh to the University . 


Kolhapur Conspiracy. 

A CASE which has created considerable excitement and' 
sensation in Kolhapur and the adjoining places was heard on the 
soth March at Kolhapur, by Mr. E. Clements, I.C.S., Special 
Judge appointed for the purpose The complainant in the %ase is the 
Kolhapur State which is [>roiecuting two Brahmin accus^, S. D. 
Nagporkar and Ganesh Balvant Modak, B. A., br conspiringalo 
murder tbe Political Agent, the present Dewan and the Collector , 
and District Magistrate. 
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Tiki IS A S^e Afbir, but the Kolhapur Chief /usiice having 
begged to be excused from heafing it, the State asked the British 
Government to lend it a Juflge. The trial was held in the Town 
Hall «hu:b'’wa8 crowded. Mr. Binning opened the case. He said that 
in order to understand the position of aflairs it was necessary 
to refer 'ti)* the feeling that existed in Kolhapur between the 
Brahmins and Mahrattas about 1903. Hia Highness the 
Maharaja, for reasons for which he was entirely responsible, 
dismissed (he high priest of the Brahmins and appointed another 
high 'priest. I’his led In a great of ill-feeling between 

the Mahratus and the Brahmins. If appeared that the sedition- 
mongers had mixed themselves up wjtSr the affair in collusion with 
the Brahmin party, and what was sedition in other parts of India 
was in Kolhapur a Brahmmical attack upon the State, upon His 
Highness and the Mahrattas. This went on simmering for some 
years. It appeared that there was a dispute at a meeting at a 
library in the beginning of 1909, whether Brahmins or Mahrattas 
were to govern the library, and counsel suggested the struggle was 
on the question of what sort of literature should be exposed on 
thr library table. 


The Council. 

With reference to the Hon. Mr. Chilnavis’s question rr the 
formation of a l,egislative Council in the Central Provinces it was 
announced that the matter was under consideration. In replying 
to the Hon. Mr, Cokhale’s question the Hon. Mr. Clark said 
that the Government had heard of the coming of 90 sirdars to 
recruit lahourera for South .\frica. The Government of India's 
decision on the matter was widely known and Government profxned 
to ukc no action in the matter, pending the publication on 
1st April of thr notification prohibiting emigration. 'I'he Hon. 
Mr. Jinnah was granted leave to introduce a Bill to define the 
rights of Musnalmans to settle by wakf their property on their own 
children and family. The Hon Mr. Subba Kan's resolution after 
much discussion in which most of the ufhcial members in 
charge of Departments took part, was withdrawn on the aiisiiranLe that 
l<ocd (^vemments would be consulted in '.he matter. 

** The new .^edltlOus Meetings Hill wax passed. The Hon. 
Mr. Ali Imam spoke for the riovemmenl. II. Is. the >‘icefny in 
summing up said that he felt himself grateful to laird Minlo for 
the consideration he had shown him in leaving the final step in 
the matter to his decision. The present Art was in accordanK- 
with the actual situation and some of the more stringent provHions 
of the previous Act had been dropped. His Kxcellency thought tbal 
the Act has had a beneficial and restraining influence was a fact which 
could not be disproved. 'Die gene'-al improvemeni was mainly 
due to it. He said he was far from ignoring die views of ihe 
non official members who had shosm great dignity and moderation 
which was customary to them. He thought their scruples were 
conscientious and that they were as keen as the Government for 
the maintenance* of order It was great satisfactinn to hiiti that 
he thought with the Hon. members that the political temper of 
India improved. But with all that it was impossible to believe 
that sedition and crime had entirely disappeared. fteferring 
to the students His Excellency said he thought the student 
community of Calcutta to be an intensely human and sympatbefic 
body and he wa.s glad to hnd that the students had again turned 
their attention to •tudies and athletics leaving aside politics. He 
tbougit the Act was a weapon to be used to meet a specu,! 
c.uadon although it need not be In evidence In concluding 
His Excellency uud that " the present Act was, as Hon. members 
are wdh aware, e> tended by my predecessors' Government to the 
whole of India. Now, in order to sliow my trust and confidence 
in the people of *^ndia, I do not intend that the new Act when 

H should be extemM to any part of India until the nocesaiiy 
anse5>-a^c0ntiagency that 1 trust may never occur. It depends 
tberefom on the people of India whether the new Act is to remain 
4ie3ead letter or not.” 

The Indian Factory BtU was passed. Many amendments were 
^nni^t forward. Some were lost, while othen were withdrawn. 


nnATen 



Ol'h readers will be glad to learn that there is every prospect 
uf liberal help for the Moslem University 
Hope I from tlie premier State of India. His 

Highness the Nawab of Rampur has 
arranged 10 visit lux brother Chief, His Highness the Nizam, at 
the latter's capiuil city of Hyderabad, lliofe who know ^cho 
liberality of Asaf Jah Nawab Mir Moliboob Ali Khan and the 
pcrsua-sivcness of All jah Nawab Hamid Ali Khan know what 
this arrangement means. All eyes are turned towards the Dectxin, and 
to the Mussalmans of India, this remarkable combination spells HOPE. 


I> IT is in the interest of the mpitalists themselves to have physically 
(.fficieni labour at their disposal, the Indian 
The Factory Act I'actory Act should prove os beneficial to the 
employers os to the mill-hand When the Govem- 
meiit of India appointed the Factory Commission it recognised the 
necessity for legislation on the question of the working hours in the 
mills. If the Act impose.s certain restrictions on the freedom of 
art‘on of the employers, it also acts in favour of a considerably 
larger body of men who, after all, are active partners in the indiu- 
trial concerns of the land. We must congratulate the Government 
on the firm stand it took as regards the limitation of hours in textile 
factunes. It is idle to draw comparisons between India and any 
other country in the aorld, for the conditions of life arl^BOwh(!re 
exactly the same us m this country. Nowhere are the operatives 
more at the merry of the hard taskmaster As It it, the Factory 
Act owe' Its exisienre to the desire of Hhe mong thtni^|IMiL 
among the mill-owners themselves to see fairplay esuUishad between 
the employer and the labourer, it wax, therefore, the more to be 
regretted that the opposition to the humane provisions of the new 
Act should have come from the Bengal Chamber oHJoramerce, 
There can be no disputing the fort that a loige number of nulli 
were, in their ignorance, working at such a pressure that die quality 
of labour was fast deteriorating. It could not be othenviM when 
the Htmatic conditions of India are taken into confideratipii^ 
Worse than that, not only were adult labonren beingjoeerwerh^ 
but the employment of children had creazed an abuM whiifli nehded 
die most drastic remf>dy. For the profit of the day the ituhistrial 
future of the country was being sacrificed. provisioiu of the 

new Act, os far os child labour is concerned, will, we hope,, be an 
influence for good. Further, we trust that the interesis of ihw 
labourer in the mills will now become the epecM conqeni of she 
Government itself instead of other interested parties ^who may find 
in the min-hands on instrument for their own ends. As for as wa 
ran see, the prewisrans of the Act relating to the employment of 
chOdren ID the mills du not go fiwenoogh'* While rare has been 
taken to see that the physique of the child worker M ^majptsined at 
its normal level, we find his other needs, .ike the queidan ^ issproi ing 
hiB mental and menloudook, have dot receinDd ftointlia wvwnmeiit 
die atceirtien thky desipe. It lis pcrslsiieiidy bra^C faoine to ut 
that the Indian labourer is a mere mechanical 1171 ddyoM.of 
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inf^lligwire; but if children are allowed to (run wild in the milla after 
Ifae pennies that they may secure by their labour at an age when 
they ahottld be in school, there leema hardly anyl prospect of seeing 
the labourer of the future more resourceful than his forebears. 

• We hold that those who employ a child as |.a machine of profit 
should be held^ responsible for his mental well-being alsa 


Last year Ae Hon. Mr Jinnah had asked the Government what 
I steps it intended to take in connection with the 

WsH nin i #snlad great .dissatisfaction which was felt universally 
r by Mussalmans at the far^eaebing effects of the 
Privy Council dSciHons on the subject of family settlements. The 
Government was unable to overnile*, the Pfivy Council,i^ut its 
geneml attitude was not unfavourable. This year, he has been 
given leave to introduce a Bill which defines Wakf^s “ the dedica¬ 
tion or settlement by a person professing the Mussalmaii faith of 
any property, moveable or intmoi cable, for any purpose regarded 
os raligious, pious or charitable by the Mussalman law, and implies 
a permanent relinquishment cf all proprietary right therein 
This Bill would entitle .a Mussalman, not being a minor or of 
unsound man, to create a wakf for, among others, the following 
purposes: — 

(a) For the iiuinttiuiiiGC and support, wholly or pattially. ciF Iiil family, 
his children gud dew^nJants ; and 

(4) Where the wj >. i / is a Hanafi Mussalman, fur his own support and 
inamtcnance dnnng Ins li(eh.ne. or for the payment of lui; debts out of 
the rents and profits of the property dedicated 

I'rovided always that the ultimate revLiaion h, in such cn «:s, (.spressly or 
impliedly reserved fur the poor, or fur some other rcligioas, pioiii or 
chantable pnipoi>e of a permanent character. 

This would finally settle all doubts about " some penod of 
rime or other ” and “ substantial dedication *' of the property to 
chantable uses, vague phrases which were used by his lordships 
of the Privy Council in the case of Abdul Ghafur vs. Nimmuddin. 
It is regrettable that legislation should have to be resortei to for 
correrting the errors of the Privy Council in applying Islamic Iaw 
to Mussalmans. Their lordships were not legislating for Mussal¬ 
mans when they subversed the law of Islam Their duty was to 
interpret that hiw according to the usual rules of interprctatijn. But 
they seemed to have ignored the Moslem conceplion of charily and 
piety altogether, and both the deFnilion of wakf and section 3 of 
the Bill iire intended to emphasise the difference b'^tween Moslem and 
non-M%lem conceptions on (he subject It was a gratifying 
feature of the .debate that Hindus supported the measure, 
of ^burs^, affects them m no way The Hon Mr, 
Basu snia soniewhat anxious for the interests of the creditors But 
he need have no apprehensions as the law ha? worked satisfactorily 
in all Islami** lands, including India before tiic Privy Council 
dedsioQ- The Government bod evidently r.o apprehension on 
this score, and the Hod. M^- Karle adopted an altitude of henevo 
lent neutrality. His only solicitude was for ' (he old MobumpAlan 
conservative opinion." !>urrly the conservative Moslem would hke 
nothing better than to conserve a cherished oid iilUitutiOn of 
Hii faith. His objection to legislation was based on the fear 
t CT f Icgislltion in future may seek to modi.'y the UKardat 
He would have preferred a judicial rectification of a wrong 
Interpetatioo of the ^’hea^a. As that juist hoping, there is 
ao way out of it ^cept legislation, and preferably that proposed 
by a Moslem, as in this case. Wc haic no complaint against 
sending the Bill to Local Govcmnieiils. Bur why need it go to 
various Mahomedan Associations?" That representative 
body, the Modern League, has repeatedly favoured such a Bill, 
and all the representatives of Mussalmans in the Council ore 
votiag for it What other support is now needed ? However, 
w« have every aconfijdence that the Associations consulted would 
tttpport life Aeasiue, and that Islamic society would be saved 
the ,^^iiiupdve tendencies of the Privy Counal decision 
%ifh iqpud to es 4 |e 8 i The necessity of this ^legislation wuns 


os of the dangers of the absence of competent Hindu ud Moslem 
Judges on §11 the chief tribunals of the Sfpte, and we ifope that 
a Hindu Judge would soon be appointed to the Privy Cpuncil, 
and Mussalman Judges would be selected for the ^igh Court 
of Bombay and the Chief Court of Burma. The absence of a 
Moslem Judge in Bombay is inexplicable, and it make^ the Bombay 
Government unnecessarily singular in this respect. 

We PEAk we can not see our way to endorse the view that it is 
in the interest of the country to pkcTtbe 
Seditious Meetings Seditious Meetings Act permanently on the 
statute book, in spite of the aiguments 
advanced in its favour by the Hon. Mr. 
All Imam. There can be no parallel between the circumstances 
created by the Press Act and the Seditious Meetings Act. While 
the former applies only to indniduals who may offend against the 
law, the latter grinds both the political fanatic and the harmless 
citizen under the same niillstonc This difference was clearly 
brought out by the Hon. Mr Gokhale in tho debate in the Council 
What, however, even Mr. Gokh.a 1 e did not sliow was that the Press 
Act IS in no wise an organ for stopping the free flow of popular opinion. 
It empoweis a Magistrate to demand security from an offending 
newspaper, but it does not prevent its publication. The security 
may be forfeited, hut the editor still has the right to say what he 
pleases. Again it is only in I'xtreme cases, where repeated 
warnings have failed, that the Press Act emerges in its most 
repressive form. The Seditious Meetings Act, on the other bond, 
works in anticipation and applies to all alike It is aimed not 
only at the class for which u is meant, but against the whole 
aimmunily of an area. It convi':tc that community before it has been 
heard. It is true that the Magistrates ate expected to exercise sound 
judgment os to who is likely to foster sedition and who is not; but it 
is claiming for them divining powers to smell sedition within their 
jurisdiction before it has become a fact. The act is bound to operate, 
wherever it is enfoiced, as a gag agaiiict the expression of public opi¬ 
nion. It will thus dep'ive the Government of that with which it ouinot 
in these days safel) dispense It will prevent the overt pmching 
at sedition certainly, but it will also jirevut the loyalist rrompreachiiig 
loyalty. Under the Press Act, it is the guilty who feels the 
curb, the law being as good as a dead letter as far as sane 
journalism i' concerned The Seditious Meetings Act covers an 
entire area, irresiyctive of the number of loyal citizens lu it. 
The best thing would have been to utilize the provisions of the 
Cnminal Piocednre Code which empower :i Magistrate to prevent 
meetings ot 1 mischiei/ous charactei But le the Hon l.aw Member 
printed out, ihcse priwisions pre-suppose the possession of accurate 
information iliat a crime i.s intended, whereas the Seditious Meetings 
Act authorises tlu Magistrate to proceed o!i general apprehensions 
III a dibl'irlxid area Under the circumstances the Act wu a 
nc* essory cvil But when Government had already conceded 
so much lhi:rp wu:^ no harm in meeting the wishes of the people a 
little further, and the Bill could well have been enacted temporarily. 
We do not agree with the view that this 'voiild liave revived the 
ag’tation periodically. The Hun. Mr MozLiar-ul Haque’s con- 
tcntiiiii had greatei truth and, indeed, the fear was that for periodical 
ablation the Go'^einment substituted a perennial agitation. But 
all’s well rhjc ends well, and if the best could not be done, the Govern¬ 
ment lins dune the next be.st. His Excellency was desitvdljly 
cheered when he announced tliat whereas bis predecessor had applM 
the Act of 1907 to the whole of Indio, he would not apply even an 
aditiittedly milder measure to any part of the country iftitil and 
uniess the people forced the Ouvernment to resort to that very 
disagreeable necessity. We think the Government has done its 
duty aeditably, and that it now rests with the people trylo theirs. 
Tbe fair fame of India for loyalty, peacefulness and sobriety 
of speech is .at stoke We trust our countrymen will exefeise the 
self-veatiaint tliat is as ennobling os any expression of Ijold views, 
and make us forget that the Bill was ever enacted. Not that we 
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. ** think tht ^diptei it elmed. We hope end trust thet when His 
ICiJcsij comes to l 4 dis he will find the lend u pesoefol as it 
used (o be^ end ceuie to be ramoved from the statute book the 
' lepiesaive Isolation of recent times. 


It affords us extrema sitisraclion to note that the example of His 
Highness the Aga Khan, in giving a donation of 
MosleoM and fis 5,000 to the Fcrgusson College at Poona, 
Hinda Colleges. has been followed in the United Provinces by Sir 
Tosadduq Rasul Khan Sahib, K C S I., Raja of 
Jahangirabad, who gave to a deputation from the Central Hindu 
College of Denares visiting Barabanki a donation of Ks. 1,000. 
Acts of courtesy and friendliness like this will, we feel sure, have far- 
reaching effects on the unity of India. Hindu and Sikh Rulers of 
Protected States have liberally supported the Aligarh College, and 
the recent actiot of two Nfussalmins of wide sympathies is only 
natural. Hindus and Mussalmans emulate each other in many 
things. Why should they not emulate each other in kindness and 
charity towards the professors of the other creed 7 


We arc deeply grieved to learn of the sudden death from cholera, 
on Sunday last, of Mr Mushir Ahmed, son of Maulavi 
A Sod Death. Abu Znfar Sahib. 'I'he deceased was a very young 
man and possessed ^reat enthusiasm coupled with a 
winning charm of minnors. He worked most zealously for the 
Moslem University, and we are told he had collected single-handed 
E good round sum before death snatched him away from us. We 
offer our sincere and deeo-felt condolences to the broken-hearted 
parents of the deceased. It is not customary to record in newspapera 
the obituaries of men not sufficiently known to the public. But the 
real worker hardly ever works in full public gaze, and the reward of 
merit often falls to the lot of the srekei of notoriety This accounts 
(or a good deal of insincerity in our public life. To us this unknown 
young man, who keenly f It the needs of bis community and worked 
silently, was of far greater use than the Nawabs and Amir-ul-Umaras 
that often pass for great men and patriots, and we doubi not that he 
has hed a greater reward than this world could give him in the 
rIdiME e/IeA, the satisfaction of his Maker and the Master of us all. 

Anecdotage. 

The beautiful Empress Eugenie was once looking after the 
dress rehearsal of some dance on which she had set her heart for her 
next ball. It required the assistance of a larger number of pages 
than Her Majesty’s household could provide. So unknown to her 
some stable boys of youthful appearance were called into requisi- 
tiof^ She siw one pretty boy doing his pari with great Credit 
and without the least nervousness, and called the little fellow in her 
own sweet irapulsiii*e manner to show her approval. Patting him 
very graciously On the rhisk she asked him, "How old ore you 
my little man?" "Twenty, Your Majesty," was the "httle man’s'' 
prompt reply. The effec* w.\s electric, and the hand thu was 
patting the stable boy's check was needed to hide the bluslies of 
the young Empress who ran away with a pretty little cry of surpiise. 


, Wkiistcr, the Icxico^aphcr, was, as might be supposed, a 
silkier fur good English, and ofteti reproved his wile's misuse of the 
* lEUguRgc. On one occasion Webster happened to be alone in the 
dining (oom with their very pretty housemaid, and, being suscep* 
lible to such charms, put his arms around her, and kissed her squarely 
on the mouth* }ust at this raouient Mrs. Webster entered 
room, gusped, stood aghast, and in a tone of horror exclaimed; 

Why, fs'oah, 1 am surprised " Whereupon Mr. Webster, coolly 
t and cakiily, but with every evidence of disgust, thus turned upon 
lAr: *' How many times must 1 correct you on the use of simple 
• words ? Vou mean, madani, that you are astonished. X, madam— 
1 am the one eurpnaed." 
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Primary Education. • 

Thv Hon. Mr. Gokhale has added another feather to hia eop- 
by introducing in the Imperial Legislature a bill to make betta 
provision for the extension of elementary education. Mr. Gokhale 
evidenily believes in committing the countpr to certain ideala lO' . 
the case of compulsofy and free primary education, however, the 
ideal is not only a noble one, but thanks to ^i» efforts, to the 
object-lvaon providetl by His Highness the Gaekwar, and to the 
sympathetic attitude of the Administration itself, it is likely to the 
realised in our own lifetime or, at the least hc^ful reckoning 
in the lifetime of our children. 

Universal Education is the sufest touchstone of sympathy^ 
for the people, whether we judge a government^ a class or 
indbiduol. 

In fairness to the Government let it be confessed that no mch 
excuses are brought forward by its more responsible membm 
as some non-official Councillors have done. Neither Mr. 
Butler nor Mr. Carlyle have evidently felt the force of the Hoo. 

Mr. Madge’s argument, that universal primary education would 
affect agriculture adversely, and the Government has not yet learnt to 
tremble at the prospect of its inability to procure chuprassUs for Us 
offices or bearers and aynhs for its officials' domestic needs, as the * 
Hon. Mr. Abdul Majid bad done last year. The agrieultuni 
prosperity of Australia and the United States, where illiteracy is 
phenomenal, is far greater than our own; and people manage lo- 
procure domestic servants in all civilized countries, and not unoften 
they are more useful because literate. 

The only arguments that can legitimately be uiged againil (he 
Bill, are that the finances of the country do not permit the mafcfa^ 
of piimary education free, and that compulsion would be attended ■ 
with a measure of unpopularity which the Government cannot, and 
ought not to be asked to, (ace. As regards financial conaideiarianft 
we think the obiection could have come with a better gr^ fimitt 
the Finance Member than from a non-official member fof the 
Council who was only the other day pressing th^ Government (br 
a repeal of the countervailing excise duty on qptton wtiiJi brjjjj^ 

41 lakhs to the fiscus, besides the improved receipts fAm eusiomi' 

The Government is fortunately not bankrupt Its solvency la- 
assured, and when called upon to dn so, it has deliberately and * 
ungrudgingly accepted the rehnquishmW of a rhvanue of 7 crorti 
from opium without asking the Home C'rovernment for any sboid • 
in the sacrifice. We refuse to believe that the gradual odditionil 
expenditure flue to the extension of primary education Would bo 
an insupportable burden to the Government of India. We bNTtt 
never heard of financial considerations being a bar to any' aecpMiip' ■ 
measure of military defence or expedition beyond IndRin frofifw^' 

We have seldom heard of financiiU considerations being an Immow 
able obstacle in the way of increased dvil establishm^la os 
enhancement of salaries and allowances. We would not oigae that 
such expenditure was not justified. Our sole contention t% that thp * 
revenues being limited, a Government has to assi^ relative yaluet 
to all its requirements, just ai an individual wKb limitc4 Ifebine. 
has to decide what commodities he would purchase had how itMieh' * 
he would spend on each of his many pressing needs. Teopfe do oof 
go about naked, because their means permit only the full satisfacthA 
of hunger with wholesome food. They go about W'Ced end ilMbd 
in order the satisfy to a similar extent the demeodi^ ef'deoeiiey in 
^parel. The complaint of the Hon. Mr. Gokhhle thoie wbO' 
think in thia matter with him,^ ialhat the ^^ovenull^at Ihdip hie 
not tssipwd its proper voUie CO pcinNuy educbtfoi.' i| deao 
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)k>, it would not have been content wiili spending a penny per 
bead of population on elementary education when the United 
Statea, which spend the most, spend no less than i6 shillings, and 

* even Knssiay which spends the lease and has a large Asiatic popu¬ 
lation, spends^ We hold that it is of far less benefit to India to 
have a credit on the bourses of Murope superior to some of the 
most powerful European nations tlian to realize the “ moral 
dividends ” at which the Hon. Mr. Meston scoffed Government 

a should spend for the extension of literacy some of the money on 
redeeming the honour of England which is etow spent in redeeming 
the debt of the ’country. “ Moral dividends" may not directly 
appear in the budget figures of the Finance l')epartni|ait, but 
Mr. Meston would himself be the last to contend seriously that they 
do not materially improve the revenues and solvency of a country. A 
writer in a well-known periodical recently showed the ternble cost of 
war between European adve^irics Hut it is truism of history 
that financial considerations never prevented war when the issue 
involved national honour. To us it appears that no rebulT from 
aiioUict Power, no loss of territory, nor of rights previously enjoyed 
can equal the disgrace of illiteracy and ignoraiico. Universal 
primary education should, therefore, be ii matter of national honour, 
and a national Gove.'nment should thmk i>f that honour aboie all 

Other considerations- 

^ • 

But Mr. Gokhkle is no enthusiastic visionary. Kis oidour m 
tempered with knowledge, and if he asks the Government to provide 
funds for making education free, he calls up'in his fellow-country 
men also to make necessary sacrifices. He is piepared to face the 
odium attaching to ,the proposer of iurther taxation, and in that he 

* lias established his right to be called a leader of men> He is 
no valiant knight in the Council and a coward in the rnidsL ol hit 
own iKople. He would share with Governiucnt the unpopularily 
of compulsion by accepting the unpopularity of taxation. If Bengal 
lays claim to the leadership of India from Calcutta to Vc.sh.awar, 
it must be ready to share the fate of Mr (^khale and the Government. 

As regards the other and perhaps greater difficulty, Mr Gokhale 
has the whole history of primary education at his back in urging .i 

« measure of compulsion- Idcidism is concerned with high purposes 
and lofty ambitions. Bill statesmanship d<als with means suited to 

* the ends m mew. Mr Gokhale s no mere idealist who asks for 
tho moon without suggesHng how that shining orb c<.iuld be oblain- 
edk >V^cly voluntaiy effort did not prove sucassfil even in free 
jEngland which is perhaps the most individuali-stu. county It will 
certainly reprove eflfcc'JVii in Indio, and it is no use to refer to the 
SfBl^ch of 1854 na the high water mark ot the CTOvtrnmcntS 
eduraiioDal wudoni. 


But what ore the p^nis of crinipulsion f Merely an unpopularity 
with the masses contpelled. This would be a serious difficulty only 
if the huger*or more infliicntul portion of the people compelled were 
opposed to education. But when the leaders of the people as rc 
preMsflted in the local self-governing bodies of the country 
imiutt compulsion, the more influential people become the com 


^Kllevs mt he r than the compelled And Government lias the fullest 
Tl^ty an filing whal proportion of the population in a locality must 
be Utewte, sad, therefore, conwious of the beiiefii.s of literacy, before 


compulsion canbe exercised. M:- Gokhale suggests 33 per cent. which 
is hi^ cnou^ in aH conscience, and in (act not likely to be achieved 
for yenlv to come by an appreciable number of local bodies if we 
remomber that only 5 ^ per cent, of Indians are literate. When 


compolskiii was osed in Baroda, the percentage was nowhere near 


the Agora sug^lssted by Mr. Gokhale. 


It ims .suggested that Baroda vra-s a small State, that its ruler 
xiM> an autocrat, and that it had not to meet the heavy expenditure 
of -Tmpenal defence. Of course Baroda is smaller than British 
India, but ^ measure is not to be simjltaneously enforced ;n the 
whole of ^tish India- There is no single municipality or district 
wMch exceeds the extent and the populatiota of ^kroda State, and 
ns locnRty would indifidunlly introduce compulsion when 



it is ready ifor it, the question of size doeg not enter^into the ' _ 
discussion at all. Ax regards the ditocracy of H.II. the G^kwar, 4 

Mr. Gokhale pertinently referred lo the autoermey of^the Govern- , 
meni of India ^an autocracy which could be seen by I^ird J , 

Morley as far as he could [leer into the future. ^ is suggested • 

that the British Government is a Foreign Government whereas 
the ruler of Baroda is of tho people. Now, wc know that the 
applications of words such as " foreign " and " alien " to the Indian 
(Government are resented by none more than the officials jAillT^hat 


Government, and it is disconcerting to hear the plea of being alien 
from this quarter. But the Mahratlas arc almost as foreign in Gujrat 
and Kathiawar as the English in India. The only diflerence is that 
there is no colour prejudice, and His Highness the Gaekwar has 
treated his Gujrati subjects with a consideration which sometimes 
makes the dwellers of Maharashtra envious of the inhabitants of 
Gujarkhaiid. With gieat far-sightedness and liberality, lie has tivown 
all otficcH open to the latter, and hixs supplanted Maharati by Gujrati 
a.s the official language in all oflicus except such as do not 
artract the people of Gujr.at. Moreover, the State is a microcosm 
of British India in the matter of being a congenc-S of tares and creeds. 

But this lias presented no difficulty at all. There are Gujrati .schools 
for the majonty of people, Urdu schools for Mussulmans, a few 
Maharaii schools for the Southerners, and se|iarute schools for the 
Depressed Classes It is even believed that the last, which were 
created on account of no linguistic diversity but merely in deference 
to ouste prejudice, are likely to be merged into Gujrati schools, 
and if any of tho higher caste jieople object to this practical 
recognition of the brotherhood of man, they would be asked to 
ojKJ schools of their own at ihcir own t'^pense to escape from the 
{lenaiUes of non-attendance. 

As regards the needs of Imperial defence, it is true that Baroda 
has to wage no wars on its frontiers ; but it has a large enough Army 
numbering about 5,000 Regulars and nearly 4,000 Irregulars. The 
annual expenditure on the Army is about 20 lakhs, and to this has to 
be added more than 3 lakh-, on account ol the annual Contingent 
Cominutatioii money paid to the Hritish (Government. An expendi¬ 
ture of lakhs out of a net revenue of 140 lakhs is no small 
ointriljution to the provision of the military requirements of the Stall. 

Tint if It spends a sixth of its revenue on tlie Army, Banxk spends 
a tenth on Education. If this proportion could be maintained in 
British Indio, we do not believe that the soldiers would be starved 
so very much, though the schoolirastcrs will gain enormously. 

Mr. Goklialc has contrasted the parsimony of India with IIm 
liberality of Western <x>unines and Japan m the matter of expendi¬ 
ture on primary education. He has also shown the glaring contrast 
lietween the illiteracy of India and the literacy of those countries. 

He comparerl the poor peiientage of children attending schools in 
India to the total population witli the fine jiroportions in other lands. 

Blit wiseai'ros could still talk uf (he education of masses as a 
Western ideal uid shake their heads and repeat the tag about F.ast 
being East and West being West. He, therefore, invited Mr. Butler 
to unothei transmanne journey to the Philhpines which came under 
A-nglo-^xoiii dominion but 13 years ago, and even if he refused * 
to travel so far, Mr (Gokhale was willing to take him on a much 
shorter trip, only Bcruns Adam's Bndgu to Ceylon, which owned 0 
the snay of the English. But when all these would tail, he knew ■ 
Baroda could rot fail, and the CGovcrnment of India! c£ald 
not lag behind a Native State Well, Baroda spends 6}id. per ^ 
head its population when Bntish India spend a solitary penny. 

Of the population of Baroda, 8*6 per cent, attends xi school 
to I 9 jier cent, of Bmisli India. Whereas 79 6 ^r cent, of boys of 
school-going age attend a school in Baroda, only 215 per cent, do 
so in Biitish India, and the percentage of girls is 47-6 in a^he Native 
State to only 4 per cent, under the (Government of India. Mr. Butler 
may refer to Bombay with pride or take refuge behind distinctions 
without a diflTerence. But he cannot honourably rest ^ contented 
so long as Baroda is at so great an altitude. He ^ked of a * 
15 j^n' cautious experimenting in Ainreli, but Mr, Gokhale's BUI 
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* mAkes it yoiiiible to eotpcnmcnt even longer. In faci, itg great merit 
is that it provides for kinds or«:ondiiiorLs and doesi not aim at an 
impossible unilbrmiiy. But if Mr Butler thinks, as he says, that 
' • compulsory Ad free education is in its eJipenmentai stage in IWuda 
he IS muctv mistaken, 'rhe lunei ^if India did not a little to 
misconstrue life report of Mr. Seddon’s Kducaliim Commission into 
an admission that the measure was premature, when an impartial 
rearJer could only have called ii pro;'iuSMvc. 'I'he Cominissioners, 
led 4 ^.the present acting IX^waii, who is n Boml)ay (‘lyilian of 
large sympathy yet frerj froni all extsemism of ardour, wrote 
that “ the system of frcm'onipulsory Priqwiry Eduiation, initiated by 
the Uaroda (Invemment, la a iKion to ^is Highness’ subjects and 
should lie persevered with and exO'ndtd.” This docs not sound 
like suspended judgment or the unti* ipalions of the espenmentor 
After only 3 years' trial the Comiriissiontrs could declare that there 
were no i-hoals ah('.ad and that the ship could proceed in "safely m 
the direction in which its head had been turned 

Tltesc arc matters for tiu reflection of (iosemment. But Mr. 
Gokhale must be suspicious of his Inends h1s<i. Their 
support was not meant to be lukeuarin, hut the caution I'f sonic 
reminded us of the franit opinion of Sir (iiiy IHcctwood Wilson alioiU 
Royal Commissions, that they always included some men w'hosc 
obstinacy was in inverse ratio to Ihcir ability The sceptics in non 
official ranks must needs up.sf l the UMial order of things, and express 
disagreement in details when merely ilif principle of the Bill was 
being discussed. Most of their remarks were irrelevant at that stage 
of the dLscussioii , but as sjx'cches made at Select ('ommittee 
Meetings are not ruiiorted, ivc suppose the doubters felt the need of 
irrelevant cloriucnce at a stage [when il could be reported for the 
(latisfactjoii ol their constituencies if not of persoiuU vanity No 
doubt the details would be discussed later and altered in due course. 
But the Bill baa lieen framed with such caution and extrene regiird 
for all shades of opinions that wc do not think it ccjuld be materially 
altered by any right thinking Select Commillce. 

We shall add one word alKuil the attitude of Moslem members 
There is a natural affinity lietween the views of Messrs Jmnuh 
Mozhar^ul-Haiiue and Nawab Syod Mahominad on the on** side, and 
Shamsul Huda and Nawab Abdul Majul on the other But those 
who were present at Nagpur Inst December know wull enough that 
Mr. Sharobul Huda was in a hopeless, minority in the Moslem 
l.«ague when the Hon Mr. F.v.albhov moved hi"' resolution 
wilh consummate skill and clocjuciice. We do not know the 
present views of Nawab Abdul Majid, but we can «fely wy that 
he will not be tepresenting his const!liieni.s in oppo-ing the measure. 
Muisolmans are accused of keeping aloof from a'l vitali/iiig 
activlues of the country, and even opposing die measutens which 
are beneficial to all alike, from incitives of uninlightcned selfishneHS 
or abject fear. 'Phis is the lime to disprove so tremendous an accuse 
tion and the task has fallen to the lot of the Moslem Mcn^bers of 
the Council For the sake of the good name of Islam ir 
India M much as lor the sake of ihe countr) and the nation, we 
trust they will acrpiit thembclvca i.t a fitting inannor 


' Indians in ihe Public Service. 

Wk dhslt in a rcci»nl issue with the «ubject of llu. eii ployiucni 
^ * xrf Indians m ctvniieciicjn with two .statements, diflering widely 

in tbei^lone and |ailky, which *hc Hcml Sir Guy Fleetwood Witsoii 
ar^ the Hun. Sir T K Wynne had made in the course of the 
'Budget discuiwion. We have to revert lo that subject today 
ns the Hon, Mr. Sublia Ra,i moved on the lylh instant his 
long-awaited ResoluUon for the appointtnent of 11 ('onimiasion 
to inquire into th«*claims of Indiai'S for higher and more extensive 
employment on the civil adminiittrati»in of the country. Mi. 
Subha RaS' has placed the country under .x deep obligation by 
I prefMring with much patience, and slating with great clearne^ 
a Rrong cue for the rc-consideiation of so important a question. 

» It is impoAiblc to BUDunorise the speech of the Hon. Mover, 
for the whole of his long speech did not contain a supeiBuoua 


sentence. He hu given the full history of the employment of 
Indians from the memorable Act of 1S33, which obolidied the 
monopoly of office, down to the recommendations of the duMstroua 
Cumraission of 1886, which created a c>»ps elite and as 
pariah service side by side. It is equally impossible to deal 
exhaustively with the disabilities frrjm which Indians suffer in the 
various Departments of the admini.stmtion. It is, therefore,* 
necessary for all who arc interested in the subject to peruse the 
full report of the debaie. We would content ourselves with 
referring only to a fewgof its mom featured. 

Mr. Subha Roo quoted from Mr. Chirol, avljpn dealing witfi 
the Erj^cational Service, very effectivly 

Ucfrirr iIm! Comnussiun s&t, Indiins atMl Euiujieani, used to work ude b) side 
in the superww gradetl scrvive uf ihe department, and tintil qbile ncniliy 
they Iiq^ drawn the dSme pay. The Cumnniuoii nbolislied lliis 
equality and comradavlnp and put the Kuropeans and the IndlatM into 
seyauate pens. To pretend thiA equahty was maintained ondei lire 
new scheme u idle, and Uie grievance thus created has caused a hlttei< 
ness which is noi alloyed by the fact that the Codimtsinoa created 
nnakf iius grievances .n lahci branches of the rublu. Service. 

'I'he flon. Mr Sutler could uy notlang to this beyond 
jKimting out that the Principal of Rajsbahi College was an Indian 
and that the Assistant Secretary ret'enriy appointed in his Depart¬ 
ment IS also an Indian The latter appointment is certainly 
noteworthy, but we hope the new Assistant ScAttary will be gifbn 
some op[x)rtunily of rising to the higher ranks of the Set'retariat. 
There are already two other Assistant Secretaries, one in the 
l.iegislative and the other in the Finance Department, and we hojjo 
before very long we shall have Indian Under-Secretaries, Deputy 
Secretaries and even .Secretaries to (Government. It is understood 
that the improvement of the prospect*, of the Provincial Servic'e is 
under ronsideration already. What is needed is some fluidity of 
promotion from one service to the other when merit is sh6wn. 
'rhe case of Dr. P. C. Roy is one which reflects little credit on the 
discrimatmg appprcciatiun of the authorities, and there must be others, 
less prominent, but none the less superior to some of the European 
Professors recruited direct from England or from the ranks of European 
Professors in pnvatc and aided Colleges. As regards the higher hranen, 
the Indian Eklucational .Service, wc referred recently to the extreme 
paucity of Indians selected by the Secretary of State, and to the 
total ncglei t of their claims during the last six years. We would 
suggest that the theoretical distinction, which does not|^ happen 
to be one of race and colour but of the Universities frouf wliich 
candidates graduate, should be kept up , but a gyjwing percentage 
should be reserved for Indians till the proportion 
half IS reached- ^V^c arc willing that a third of the p&rts^reserved 
for Indians should be thrown open to Indians in die Provincial 
Service, the rest being filled by direct recruitment from the graduates 
of Universities in the United Kingdom \V% are on principle 
averse to reservations on a racial or religious basis, but wliero 
manifest injustice has been done to particular corainunities, it 
would in practice be generally necessary to resort to such a merva- 
tion. 

In the Public Works Deportment, there was no diOeftnj^ 
before 1892 between engineers recruited tn chi.s countiy*and tboso 
recruited in England Fben the same differentiation into 

Imperial and Provincial was mode, and in 1908 the sepanitujti 
was made final and complete. A PiovinciXl engineer of 14 
yean’ standing is now liable to serve luider an Imperial engine^, 
of 9 years, irrespective not only of {.qniority but pf merit. Out 0^ 
those recuited in England, only 1 o per qeuL con be Iqdi^. We would 
ask our Hare Street contemporary whether thu is ” thi real test of 
efficiency and nothing else" to which it givet its whole-heartiMl 
approval.,- To the Complaints of Mr. SuMia Rox^ the Hon. 
Mr- Carlyle’s only answer wu that *'he trusted it might be pos¬ 
sible to arrive at a very early date at some aatisiactor^ Solution of 
the difficulty.” Now, we do not know whe^ tha fUficnlty tidmea/ 
in. If English Engfneeiing Insdtutiops ane sdpetlor tothhse ln 
Indio,, effbrta should be made to improve the latter tpthe pgji|a high 
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'level end Iheceaftei to recruit lodians in India and Europeans in 
TCw g^nd i]L.equal proportions, TiUithen, a higher proportion should be 
nserved for Indiana than a tenth of the total recruited in England 

■ ^lic difference between that fraction and a half should be reserved 
for Iw«t»a.nn recruited in India who proved their ability in the 
Provincial Service. 

In the Customs Department, the recruitment of Assistant 
'Collectors is to be made entirely in England, which means the 
• exclusion of IndUns. ,The Hon. Mr. Clark thought “he need 
^ot attempt to discuss' exhaustively the appointment of Indians 
in his departiiiAts." He only immted out that out of ihre^sis- 
tant Directors, two were Indians, one about ta retire and other 
eligible for further preferment: ITiat was hardly a suffiacnt 
answer, and we should think he could well have spared some more 
remarks on this subject by cutting down some of his defence of Sir 
T. R. Wynne's steteraent ^n a previous occasion. He failed 
to improve the case of the Railways, and practically refused to 
defend the Customs Department. However, we may console 
ourselves with the refleijlion that he did not rise because he had 
something to say but only because he had to say something We 
look forward to a time not too remote when he could announce 
to the Council as great an improvement m ihe situation as Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson wat- able to show. 

In the Police Department, the competition held in England 
IS exceedingly easy, but, unlike the l.r.S. Open Competition and the 
l.M S. Examination, it is not open to Indians, Even the reservation 
of 10 per cent, fixed in the case of the P.W.D. is absent. For this 
there can be, and is, no justification, except a recognition of the 

* chum of Anglo-Indians as expressed by the Hngiishman, " that 
it is not fair to deprive the sons of the inheritance for which then 
lathers worked.” While freely acknowledging th* political inipor 
lance of the Anglo-Indians, it is still pcrraissable to us to remind 
them that in the building up of the British Empire in India, Indians 
have played an important port, and ro rare is entitled to say “ Alnn»' 
1 did it' ” The claims of some Indian Christians that “ we cnnqucreil 
India ”, and of tlie Kiimsians, .iccoi ding to Abereigli Moclwy “ make 

« me a Commissioner or give me a pension. ’ are no doubt 
extreme casts. But instead of relying cm their own merits, they 

* d<j show a tendency to demand preferment on grounds of lieing 
inhMitors of that for which their fathters and son etimes the lathers 
of tbA oo-religionists had worked. A recognition of ihcir 
inherited rights, however, is one tiling, and the c’osing of the door in 
tjjefacm^ Irflians quite another The Him Mr. FjuIc rxmld say 

‘^flSEngirfdefence of the exclusion of Indians in diiect recruit¬ 
ment to the highei ranks except Tcf<wring to me Police Commission 

• The recommendations of a Commission are not binding on the 
Covemment, as the passing of the Factory Bill imd the direi t liraitafion 

• of the hoifrs of adult maie labour has dearly shown. That Commis¬ 
sion rcfier':ted* the narrow views o[ Lord Curzon's Government lor 
tire evils of which its succeaors have had to psy such a tenible 
price The proportion of 5 per cent of .Superintentleq|s is too small 

>.:□ make any appreciable effect on the hopes aud ambmons of tre 
* • 4 iaat)upuiy Superintendents, specui.ly when we know that even the 
I f posts availaUti for them out ol a total of sof cannot be filled foi 
. ai omsidocablo time. Either the Competition in England should be 
ihtown open to Indians also, or half the posts should be reserved for 
'• Indians Of this a third could be reserved for the Duputy Superinten¬ 
dents, and the rest filled by direct lecruitment from Indians who liave 
token a degree^! one of the Universities of the United Kingdom, 

, or foiled to selected for want of a few marks in the Open 


chameter. However, as th3 appointments are open ir^ Ilians who 
ve in the*I.C.S., we do not seejyhy they sifould not be appointed 
as Administrators and Pre.«>idents of the Councils of Regency in 
Protected States during minorities. I'here is an Administrator at ^ * 
Junagadh, and without in any way reflecting on the fitness of the 
officer placed there, wc may say that it would have 'been a graceful 
recc^nition of the merit of Indians in the Civil .Service if one of 
them, say, Mr Abdullnh-ibn-i Yusuf Ali, I.C.S., had been spjiointed 
to reform Junagadh and bring it into line with the st^^v of 
Bhavnogar and Gondal. Jodhpur may jjerhaps require an'?Cdmini.s- 
trator of marked ability, and we see no rc.ison why a Hindu 
Civilian of similar talents should not be selected 

We shall deal with the more important i[ucstion of the Induin 
Civil Service and the Provincial Judicial and Executive Services later. 

But even a consideration of the Services to vihich we have alluded 
here will amply prove that Mr Subha Rao made out a strung case 
for A re-considerrilion of the wliole question. The (jovemment had 
no reply to offer. It did not seek to defend the indefensible, and 
in that decision it was eminently wise. Even though it has refused 
us H Commission, let us hope it will consiitutc itself into one, and 
amve at results more favourable to us tluui those ol the last Commission 
I..ord Minto took the initiative in considering the f|uestion of an 
pxiiansiun of the Indian Legislatures and allayed a great deal of 
discontent. His Viceroyalty will be a laiid-marlt in another direction 
also. It vitalized our youth and manhood by showing that an Indian 
con be deemed efficiiMil enough to discharge the duties of a member 
of the Governnent of India, and trusty enough to share its 
fullest confidence as a Minister rtf the Crown. But that appoint¬ 
ment has only appealed to the imaginaiion of the people. It 
cannot satisfy the ambition of many milliuns. We trust I.aird 
Uaidinge will not fail to utilize the great opj.iortunitY which is his 
to-day. If the question of Indian participation in administration 
IS settled in the same satisfactory manner as that of Indian 
participation m legi* laLiu'i, Ixird ITardinge's name will go down to 
history as one of the greatest benefactors of India and one of the 
must sagacious builders oi a progressive and a contented l£inpire 

Our pulley IS sufficiently indica'ed by our name, as we saidtai 
the very outset of our cantr Wc aie, therefore, glad that Mr Subhn 
Rao has struck the same note as wc had done It is nut a desire 
to supplant and oust the European agency that animates us 
but tl e desire of true comradeship. The qucsliun is, as Mr. 
Subha Pao, rightly said, *'whether the relationship between Euro- 
(.leans and Indians should be one ot manly comradeship and 
co-oiicration born of equal status and equal pr>vileges, or whether 
it should be one of tiinid dependence and sycophancy bom 
of the relationship of siqicnor and inferior ’ It is not a question 
of loaics and i'lshts, though Indians are none to rich to ikstdain 
the emoluments of high ufficc. It is a question of our 
amour fii ojfirr, Md ihe honour of our country “ Where manhood 
is dwarfed and self-respect is v.ounded, ibcrc can be no real 
cuntenliTient in die land.” We can no longer ai:quiesce in a 
defiiiition of the East which pre-supposes Ihe loss of the ^ 
deciAogue this side of Suez It is only ttie old world fatalism 
coming ro us in a new form and from an unexpected (.|UAiter 
Wc do not btlieve supinely in a Antnei which lUitions cannot* 
alter and a cu/ de vc/o of destiny which ranuot lead ^heyi to 
the goal of their ambitions 


Competition for the I.C.S. 


As regards the Political Department, the less said Uie belter, 
Mitf piobably^ir Henry McMahon wax of the same mind. This 
.mwld, w^fear, be the last Department thrown open to Indians. 
Qitt out countrymen have no desire to share the higher ^pointments 
Jmte before they have been given a largm sl^ elsewhere and 
gloved that*they can be trusted for work of ^e most confidential 


Wr sue Bsked by the Manager to siaie tliat a limit^ number of 
Muhammadan Students can become subscribers of this paper by 
paying Rs. 3 every three months. The concession *for non- 
Moslem Students is still greater They con become subscribers by 
paying Rs. 3 every half year. As these concesugns are to be given * 
to a limited number only, applications must be sent in early. 
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False Doctrine in High Places. 

To IJIK Kditok of "'I'iik Comraui*. " 

Sir, 

Tiif lulcsi contribution “to the loose, maccuiatc, ill'infariiied 
argument" on the subject of the relations between the Secretary of 
State anil the Viceroy comes from Allahabad. One would infer from 
the /hoHri'i of the 8lh mutant as if the thuiiderer of the \J P. regards 
f>oid Morley as a jrd class politician who is “ unable to grasp the 
Rrst principles of the constitution.'' This idea is, however, negatived 
by Its devoting a leading article to (Iis Ixirdship's views on 
l}eniocrar-y in its relations with India, unless indeed the crjurlesy 
be extiMted by that calamity of the Dntish Empire—a Liberal 
CjOvernmcTii In England—under which t.ic fuvour might sometimes 
have to be shown to objects utterly undeserving 

The author ot the article, “ False Doclnnc in High Places ", has, 
however, .so far stood upon his dignity as to avoid all attempt at 
reasoning and to adopt instead the imperious tone of oracular wisdom. 
The article Itself is supposed to be a relutation of Lord Mcriey's 
views on the constitutional relations between the Serreiar/ of State 
and the Gos'emor-Geneial, and a supimsition il remains from 
beginning to end. It does not enter into any of the arguments 
adduced by the ex-Sccretary of State for India m his niiigni^cent 
and maaterly essay, nor does it point out an a'teriiative for reconcil¬ 
ing the Bureaucracy in India with the Drinrcracy m England. 
And not even a passing notice is bestowed on the rlosely ugiied 
articles which appeared a little while ago in the Omrait^ md the 
Statesman. But the I-hnncei imagines that J..ord Morley considers 
the authority of Parliament to be the only authority in Indio, that 
he forgets the existence ot all constituted authority but h{.<i own, and 
that he is determined to trample upon the Indian ronstitiitinn It 
is u^n this assumption thar the jouriud bemoans the wrongs of 
India, and not conleat with admonishing the ex .Stw-tclary .^f btate 
as the spoilt child of power, it raises a warning finger foi hL successor. 
Surely such should not lx: the stuff tnat leading articles in leading 
Indian papers are made of. Yi't this is actually the case with 
c tlie article with which 1 am dealing. 

The Confer lannot d«y that “when the Crown became 
^ ^ responsible for India the intcution was to makw Parliament supreme 

• in its governiueut,'' but, m e 5 eci, n only pleads tliat the word 
"stiprefse" cannot be so ngid as not to yield to all the resources 
of <;uibbling. We. are 00^1:1 told that supreme authority does not 
imply die absence of other authority. To be iure it does not. but It 
, docs im[dy precedence over inferior authority, should the two conflict 
with each other ^ to arbitrariness not enlightened as to 

where the arbitranness ol Lord Morley comes in; so the 
journal m^bt be left to enjoy its triumph peaceably in this lespect. 
But while, according to the fhtmeei, supreme authority and 
« sole authority arc not one and the same Ihing, primary authority 
aiH^sole authority are indeed equivalent. For, it admits that 
“ the British Parliament and the Secretary of State are ultimatdy 
supreme in India and responsible for her welfare", and yet it 


fails to see how the Secretary of State can oonstitntloiiany ovenide> 
the Viceroy, who is “primanly responsible to India and to 
Parliament." This marvellous doctrine would lead us to strange 
absurdiiies, by investing the lowest official with final authority; • 
but can anyone seriously claim that the acts of afforest patrol 
or a chowkidar should not be subject to reaiew or reversal by 
his immediate snpenors, or that the inferior cannot act within * 
his (towers without usurping the authority of those placed above 
him ? It IS also difficult to see how the Indian Government can 
be responsible to Indu^^tiself under her preftent political conditions, 
or ^to Parliament without the medium of the Bqi;retary of State.* 

On L^ulf of the Vjceroy the position is taken up that “no 
constitution ever marched in which the respon.sihle elements 
wielded no authority or less authority tlian their responsibilities 
implied ” But this can be said with equal, if not greater, fonre of 
the .Secretary of State, and we may sa^ in the words of the I^ioneer 
itself that “ if his (Secretary of St.ilc's) responsibility is to bo a reality 
and enforceable it must be commensurate with his authority.'^ 

In truth, howeict, the I\oncet would like to see that authority 
reduced to the merest shadow. ' It concedes that 
“ constitutionally a vast ard undefined power of control 
is held in reserve by Parliament and the Secretary of State," 
but it would seem in ht' constitulioual jiust so long as it 
remained in reserve and undefined. Lord Morlby’s be.setting ilin 
is now revealed as, not so much the exercise of the power 
meant only to be eternally held in reserve, but the transformation 
of it from the bhadow to the bubstance. To have exerased 
the power which was never to be exercised was bad enough, but to 
have defined it is simply unpardonable I In this connection ^ 
the follmving pasuge comparing lord Morley's conduct to that 
of Mr Winston Ghiirchill at Mile End is worthy of notice. 

“ But I<ord Morley's line of conduct has been much more 

dangerous than tliat, because ho has steadfastly persued it over 
a number of years and now seeks to Justify it os constitutional." 

Let us note here also tliut Mr. Chiral's expoiition of ilie 
Secretary of State's iH>wer as confined to broad principles of 
policy cannot help the Piuneet^ as the looseness and impnevi- 
cability of that exposition has been clearly and forcibly demon- * 

strated by Dird Morley, and against his rejoinder not a word ^ 

can be found m the Piunter's article. Indeed the hard facts 
and weighty arguments of “ Buieaucracy and Democraejf;" have 
gone wholly um'liallenged in “ Fal.se Doctrine in High rtacea", 
and yet it is sought to peisuoile us that the fomiev is all wioog in 
essential particulars. Verily facts are stubborn dungs, bJT^V'S^lj^ 
kmd of journalism is still more obstinate. 

In 'lOnic other particulars the article under review is siiD ^ 
more open to rnticism and borders almost Op the childish. Il 
IS coolly maintained that the exercise of the powers from England 
resulted in the horrors of 1857. The tnmspareiV fallacy here * 
perpetrated is not often met with in leading articles, and ifwe- 
could lend ourselves to such tnituous ways of thinking we should 
be tempted to say that the anarchist and extremist ig 
owes his existence to the want of control from England. HaiL*,' 
the Puniecr really forgotten the diiection in which the Bhst 
Indian Company's control used to be exercised of old and tba- 
absolutism of its Governor-General who sometimes acted in dm ‘ 
teeth of all opposition ? There is also the allegation of the Seerdtarj^ ' 
of Statf* usurping the Viceroy's authority while declining to assume 
responsibility for bis own actions. On wliat gronrids this charge 
is based does not appear, but it seems to us it is ant a 
matter of his choice whether or not any minister dl the Ciowib 
is going to be responsible foe any of his notions. 

It is plain to impaitial observers that X/ird Corley's critic is a 
judge of his conduct. The biai is bom of d^tagonism to 
His Lordship’s political principles, and most of us will leq^embof the 
panic-stricken comments of the same journal ^n the first onnonnee- 
mtnt of his appomtment to the Inifian Seoretaryship. Since then 
it has been fitfully “ blessing " bis lordship with praieei srhnm 
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•fCf be«p|iOf«dQfrepreiriM nouiirai, and rdapsing into the eUnigh 
tt daqMMid when pt^Ucal edvancemtet of lodiuu ms mooted; 

* end now that all those "scowling apprehensions have been happily 
briled, it stands up to stoutly maintain its opinions, discovering 

*in Lnrd Motley’s policy "eirors the dangers of which have yet to 
mature." ^ 

^ The task of governing India if pursued on the lines indicated by 
die Piontn would be rendered very simple. Innumerable " petty 
despotisms ’’ are to be set up, the meanest official is to exercise the 
prerogative of the Great Moghal and the sole duty of superior 
authority is to respect the authority of i^ inferiors. We are 
Aninded that" ^solutism is repugnant to the spirit of the 
British constitution whether it be the absolutism of a kin^^s 
parliament or Ins ministers." But does it fbilow from 4 Its that 
the absolutism of bureaucrats is congenial to the Uniish constitution ? 

With due respect we venture to point out that it is not Lord 
Morlcy but the Pioneer that '* is obsessed by a single idea" and 
" has failed to grasp the main principles of the constitution." The 
■ingle idea in this case is the theory of the man on the spot which, 
carried to inordinate length, is blind'y followed into absurdities, and 
the misconceived principles are'those of the Supremacy of Parliament 
and Minlsterijl Responsiliility. 

Lord Morley’s misdemeanour, in the eyes of his critic, is of 
■uch a character that a parallel could not be found without reference 
to Charles I. We wonder what punishment the journalistic 
Cramwells of Inifla propose for his lordship ■, but there is no 
doubt that if they had their way their methods would be as much 
against the spirit of the constitution as those of the Lord 
Protector and considerably less lasting. Meanwhile the British 
Empire in India prospers and at no time stood on a surer 
foandalion than that on ahich it stands to-day, i/ia., the confidence 
of the governed. Long may it endure I Q. 

Short Story. 

The Desert of Allah. 

In thb midst of waving fields by the Tigris stands a hut which 
' bears on it the im|iresi of better days. The tribesmen round¬ 
about relate to every curious traveller the story of Zohra-bint-i- 

* Junaibt wife of the chieftain who once held sway over the groves 
on either side of the smiling Tigria It is a stcry of the days 
when ^iy native craft plied between Bussorah and Bagdad and 
the Axib had not dreamed of firearms Then as now life was held 

but witls* this difference, that while in those days, the Arab 
OsePMV'ac^wrsary btee to face and cither slew him or was slain, 
now he hides in a grove armed with an up-tn-ilate rifle and takes 
aim at his enemy, running no ilsks of being dealt by as lie deals 
out, at least not at the Aioraent. Those were the days when 
the simple tribe^en lived on the produce of their land, 

* rarely, if ever, leaving their own setrlement for other Undi 

in search of lucre. Bigilai and Bussorah both had dwindled 
into small towns when Ali-bin Saleh was the nyeriord of tlin 
land on either side of the Tigris. He acknowledged no loid, but 
, .jfTas caaciing in demanding obedience to his wishes from the 
^ifi^iMbcsmci^^ongst whom he dwelt. All was withal a true believer 
mit teda life of simple faith. Not bom a Sheik.b of his tribe, he 
Qttda Khnself one by die righr of might, and even the Khalifa 
, troubled him not for tribute and dues so long as he kept the 

Sinruly tribesmeif in order. Ali-bin Saleh grew in influence 

* with his years till by thirty he hod become a power in hii native 

land. They tell one of hu prowess on the battlefield to this 
^y. Not a «Mn in the whole of Iraq who could measure 

* iwofd or ap/wr wilh Ali-bin-Saluh ; not a horse in the whole of 
Arabistan hosrsoever fiery and ill-tempered but walked meekly 

'Ai a lamb under bis iron touch. 

To Ali son of Saleh, also came love in the form of a fair 
daughter efjhe chieftain of a neighbouring tnbe, so run.s the legend. 
Zohra waiJai beauteous as Ali was daring. Junaib, Zuhra’s father, 
'tflaa a proud chief, #nd loved hii daughter, a motherless girl of 
' Miteen^ when Ali bf A mere chance caught f glimpse of her 
amlir to ackimwladge Umetf vanquished, *' A inan may withstand 


a shower of arrows but a pretty woman's glance hai poisoned ^ 
points," as the Arabs say. Ali-Un-Soleh, the brave an^ enter; 
prising ruler of men, forgot the cunning of me warrior when he 
saw ZohFa-bint.i-Junaib. He became pale and care-worn' and 
mndered aimlessly about the fields, trying in vaii^ to forget , * 
the beautiful eyes of the daughter of Junaib. His tribesmen 
cast anxious glances at each other, for if they fearld the son of 
Saleh they also loved him in their rude way. They were also 
aware of th^ power their chieftain wielded over the neighbouring 
tribes. So measures were discussed for winning Ali back to the 
normal life of bygone days. ^ ** 

" O Sheikh, the tribesmen see thou art changed," said Kasim 
the son of Abdullah, a loyal friend and comrade in arms, to Ali 
one day, “and we fear our thieving neighbours are planning 
mischief against us, for they say Ali the son of Saleh has grown 
weary of war and will fight no more.” 

" It is not so, O Kasim. Ali is prepared to fight for his 
people as in the post, but his heart is indeed weary " 

“ Can we not, O Sheikh I share thy thoughts as in the days 
of old ? What troubles hast thou that we shall not also bear with 
thee ? Is it money ? We shall cross the desert barefooted to look for 
gold. Is It more land thou hast set thy heart upon 7 We shall drive 
the thieves who jjosscss the land next to ours and give it thee." 

“ It is neither gold nor land Ali-bin-Saleh desires. He ia 
dying for the love of the daughter of Junaib, and she has been 
promised to another man, with more money and land than Ali 
possesses " 

“ Kill him, O Sheikh. It is simple." 

The words sank in All's mind There was indeed no alternar 
live but to kill his rival How the Tigris flowed with the blood 
of two tribes for the sake of the love of an Arab maid is a matter 
of history Ali-bin-Saleh himself drove the spear into his rival'! 
bosom and rode up to the house of Junaib to ask for his daughter’s 
hand. How Zohra managed to steal glances at the man who had 
waded his way through blood to her, the maids of Iraq sing to 
this day. Ali was denied audience by the proud chieftain who 
refused, be said, to see a 'iriurderer' But AU-bin-Saleh was in 
no way disappointed. The glances of Zohra, the fair maid of 
Iraq, had been reward enough for him, and promised more than 
it was within the power of Junaib to do. 

The “ poisoned anows " of Zuhra proved more deadly than 
the plagues of Egypt. All's tribesmen raided the lands of Junaib'l 
rollowers who paid back in the same coin the debt of their foes. To 
crown it all, Ali himself succeeded in persuading Zohra to leavo 
her father's home one silvery moonlit night and when Junaib 
learned of it, the fertile plains of Tigris again resounded with the 
din of massarre. ft was not before much blood had been shed 
on both sides that e truce was patched up and Zohia was married 
according to the rites of the faith. 

For his bride, Ali-bin-Saleh built the house now crumbling in 
ruins amidst thr smiling fipids on the banks of the Tigris and 
known to travellers by the strange name of the Desert of Allah. 

Tor it was not wuriL'n in the book of All’s fate that he should liva 
in peace wiih his wife. What Ah had won by force another chief¬ 
tain wanted to possess in like manner. Being crafty, he waited for 
his chance Three years he waited to strike the blow which was to 
remove Ah bin-Saleh from the scene of his daring and at the same 
umc place hiri-i Junaib m his power Ali-bin-Saleh was no match ^ 
fur Hasan-bin-Kasim'j cunning. In the interval, Zohra had given 
birth to a son. • y 

On a winter morning, Hasan waylaid his rival chieftain A * 
flash of bright steei and Ah-bin-Saleh lay dead at Kasim's feik. The 
murderer never once looked back as he ran towards his village. The... 
sun had nsen high when Ah’s tribesmen found their chieftain’s body. 

Kasim, however, did not find the daughter of Junaib in ^is harem. * 

"And why do they coll this house the,Desert of Allah?" 

1 asked my guide. 

" It has brought misfortune on all who have had anting to do 
srith it, 0 Sheikh. There," he pointed to a spot near the hut, " is the 
grave of Zohra-binti-Junaib, who, it is said, killed herself with • 
her husband's dagger. And there is the grave of the son of AlHbin- 
Saleh. The house is possessed and there are many who &ve seen the • 
loveri of a night walking arm ia arm. God be praised."—^J. C. IL 
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The Council. 

Liv TH£ Hon. Mr. Gup. 

" As large a rhartcr as the wind to blow on whom 1 please." 

—M You Like It. 

The Anancial old stager formally opened the second stage of 
the Budget debate. The Sassanide had the satisfaction of fiiiniled 
prophecy to exhibit to f'ouncil. But not so cocksure now as he wa.s 
last year. All the same, the reputation of the opium prophet must 
be kept up. So proposed an excellent plan to Sir Guy whereby 
GovemmeBl would get lo lakhs more in cash, save 6,000 chests of 
opium worth a croru and a half for future use, stop smuggling from 
Sngapore to China, and incidentally help him by preventing “unfair 
competition to which the legitimate trade With China is exposed " 

But Sir Guy in no mood to listen lu prophecies of “legitimate" 
trade. Had been awfully cut up by the "I told you so' of the 
Sassanide about his “ timorous and liaplia/jird calculations " of the 
previoua year. So gave a quid pm qim to the Sassanide by referring 
to the " wild fluctuations " of an “ emotional market ’ and the “ hyste¬ 
rical communications " which showed that the pendulum swung as 
rapidly between confidence and despair as between high and low 
prices. Sir Guy could not emulate “ the keen p«fsona 1 interest " of 
the opium-dealer, but would not treat him cavalierly either. He 
would be open in hts dealings, fiank 111 hi,-! admissions, and take 
the Sassanide into hii fullest confidence. He would be perfectly 
euidid, and tell him without the least mental reservation tliat—that 
be could not be candid in this mattrir ' Mum's the word So, hush ' 
Silence II Not another syllabic ' 1 
March. After Iunth 

Hurried back to Council Chamber after hasty lunch and examin 
ed the scene of the forenoon s battle roy-al about the subsidised 
paphr. ^rhe Chamlier was empty, bet the bus were still continuing 
dieil’ revolutionary motions. I’ha rorter from Rootlair Saheb's 
pantry in the United Trovinr^cc evidently a deep and patient 
student While Bhufiea harangued and the Belted Earl defended 
Oovemmeut, the Potter had imtiibcd wisdom from St. Valentine, 
the Patron Saint of the Premier Service. iVhen going out to lunch, 
had left the " Unrest" behind him on his seat, after makmg special 
iiniigemtpktf with the Scarlet Runners of the Government House 
thatibns should whirl over the bght provided by ChJroI like moths 
^ovev a lighBod candle. Bravo, Porter I Who else could have 
Wt iqwa such n method of airing bureaucratic views? 


Sir Guy had to maintain a reputation for economy, at least 
while the Budget was still unpasaed, and disdaining the luxurious 
fare at Peliti’s, munched the dry bread of retrenchment in the Kata 
which an accommodating Government had provided for 
Its members in the Government I louse. 


When members assembled again, the Mild Hindu had another 
dialogue with Sandow II. Sir Harvey Adamson had made the 
Regulations and had allowed resolutions last year which Sandow II. 
not inclined to permit now >So Mild Hindu referred lo the 
precedent of Sir Harvey. Sandow II., however, anxious to display 
unpre^eden'ed wisdom " If a mistake was made last year, they 
were not bound by it fur ever '* All the same, evidence of good 
faith was all he wanted With this doubtful assurance Mild Hindu 
commenced the weeding and pruning of the adinirustrative garden. 
First came the Mint, where a mint of money spent on Coropeans. 
Mild Hindu wanted to rush ofl* with half a lakh but Sir Gujfibarred 
the way Regretted that under old regulations there was no 
chance of admitting an Indian There was royal 
Mint, and all the five appomtments were reserved fur Koyi^ 
Engineers 


Baulked here, the Mild Hindu rushed to the Famine Grant and 
also took with him Mud Ho'kar who talked witli too much patter- 
farailianty of the Government. But Orator Meston came in ibe 
way of the Vandals. Famine Grant was a healthy Vne no i ir »vh fd 
with the care of Government and the saoiAce of the tax-payer. 
Surely Mild Hindu would recognise that there was JnM 
in that tree also The next generation would be gratefol for 
shade. Council considered this sufficient argument anb left |bo 
present generation still more m the shade. So the Mild Hindu 
proposed the alternative resoluhon that the ^ lakh of tha Famina 
Grant be transferred to Protective Irrigation. 9hr Guy feared the 
Irrigation Engineers would not be able to spend it in time. Thia 
a hopeful reply, as Mild Hindu proposes to aik Govemnieat 
to man the Army and other spending Depaitmentb^wiih Im^tiop 
gineers • 


Then came Sobtaon with a demand of e lakht from Aocoimca 
and Audit. “ Employ more Indiana, redueB expenditure and 
establish more comradeship." With, one jfling 
kill three birds. Sir Guy was ready with the ’He yam 

glad that at least the white of the egg which Sobito was 
had been served belbre the CouridL So jir at IM Wee 
he did not regard the advent of the remeheng po^loli eidier, ee w 
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Yellow PenL He was not content with the small percentage of 
Indians in the public service. “ but a ha'penny worth of bread 
to an intolerable deal of sack." He was working lowarrls a half-and- 
half arrangement. They had an Indian, a Mr. Wiggle-Waggle 
^at least so Sir Guy pronounced it) as .\ccountant-General. The 
, Deputy Comptroller-General was an Indian as the title of See-ai-te 
(which meant blackness) recently conferred on him will show. 
As for the Comptroller of Indian Treasuries, hu was not only an 
« Indian, but belonged tp the Bengali Nation. Again, Mr Dutta 
inquired into the evil of higli prices anof rniiard his own price 
as a result of life inquiry. Finally, there was the desec,(sied 
mnetuory of the efficients, the holyjuf holics*called the SQ^^fltanat. 
An Indian had come in as an Assistant Secretary and done 
the asrful deed. This latest outrage on the privacy of the 
pMdauashtns so moved Sobrann that he penitently withdrew the 
motion. / 

With Sandow II. in the Chair, the Belted Earl introduced " the 
heads which fell to my lot." His hag as good as that of the liest 
executioner in Tudor tipics. Announced a decrease in prosecution 
charges which made the anarchists gleeful. Placed another skeleton 
ID the bureau by aunounemg that Chair of Anatomy will be held by 
an Indian. Cross-Bencher demanded a library for the Councillors. 
He did not war\|^ fiction. The Council provided enough of that, 
for to it as a rule facts were stranger tlian fiction. But when Cross- 
Ueneber announced the miracle that Free I.ance was going to support 
him, be irretrievably ruined his case. The support of Free J^nce 
spoke volumes for the resolution. Why a.sk for another library 7 
Free Lance got up and said he wi'thed " good for everyborly " 'fhe 
t Earl acce^Hed the principle and assured him that when a new Council 
Chamber was built, he would get a library. The Government Hou«e 
was built on the model of Kedlcsion House in antiupaiion of i/ie 
Viceroy of India. Naturally, there was no room in it for a 
Council Chamber. Cross-Bencher in reply informed Council that last 
year the Councillors had been given a room on the 31 1 story 
of the Secretariat, but this year the Law \femlx‘r hod brought them 
down to his owTi level. He thanked the custodian of the law for 
this deebne. Bur Sir Guy was unwilling that ciodii should go to the 
wrong account and announced - Alone. I did it < ” Cross-Bencher 
uansferred his thanks to Sir Guy ^nd left the I.aw NEcmbcr with a 
diminished credit. 

Tht Sage was deiigbllully short and iliaudible. The Mild 
Hindu demanded the old Mahratta Cl/amh fioin him also, and 
attacked the Scieatific aad other Mino*^ Depariments NVith a truly 
fpabridian'^ tolerance 01' fools, announced lhat ' for many of the 
smalleT heads I have nothing but proise.'’ Aiadge made ihc usual 
n observations and thereafter the boge was again inaudible for a few 
minutes. Not so the " ftank, haughty, bold, Kupertson ol Debate ' 
who shook heaven and earth m defence ul Geology. Sir 'I'homas 
Bfolland had charge of the Stuvey and be wa: wei! known loi his 
sympathy with Indians. If Holland did not appoint more India^LS 
they coutd not have been worth an Amsterdam. ^ 

. After this the 6ins.ll beads of ('ominercc aid Industry 

i • 

^thnbbcd 1^ smd down, and the Council wondered whether like 
BhUquo’s tssne the line will streich out to the crack of doom 
Rupeftsoii showed that the expenditure on Stationery was any- 
ihiw g but stahona^y. General Post, rUias Stewart-WiiMin stuck 
» to his Post, and the Deemster dot barred a deferred message on 
Teiegiaplu. Madge interposed, but speedily retreated m utter 
<4biarder. ^ 

' * The lUili'My Sleepsi very'uncomfortable m introducing '* State 
fiaihrays." Had been roused by a friendly tug at his sleeve by hl.s 
btotbar of Telegraphs, and looking round, told Kesteven -- 
^fokn^bt 1 beard a vnicr ay " SIhP ho motg ' 
itUSimdm mtu rd tn tUtp,'* the mmiocnto’ Rkep, 

Bslio of great mindi—Carlyle's sod mine of coarse — 

Chief aoDfulMv in die legulatnr* feast. 

Still k M Men /" lo all the lloi^ . 

i‘ MUi MMh mmJtri sittp, Mul tioHfirt ^ymo 


fm 


And afihr saying this, he started a tragic srililoquy ^ > 

■ 

I Tow many ihouiandi of my dusky coolies ■ 

Arc at this hour asleep ' O sleep I O gentle sleepy! 

\'iiivi.s' son nurse, how have they frighted thee 
rhat thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down. 

And ste^'p my senses in forgetfulness * 

Of the steep gradients by which upwards rise 
The Working clmiges of my stately Railways, 

Why West thou in Brake Vans of the Mails 

That oft Collide wiih waggons of Goods Lriiii'i 

l.en on the line by drivers hsid 10 lunille ; ** 

AimI not in T huikiI t'hainlicr of the great. 

Under ihc watchful eye of Mr Gup, 

And lulled with sounds of hlidibing Couniilinrs, 

The deep i mphatic grrmns of Dashing Doy, 

Mud Ifulkir's hums siul haws, and Bhupen’s slow 
Dclilxralc accents of true loyalty. 

The while robed Pandils “ many a winding bout 
Of link)*!! sweetness long drawn ouL,", and all 
Tin- nihcr siiuinN of sweetest melody ' 

When ihc demands ut poetry were satisfied, do-scended to the 
dull prose of an official oration Put his hand into pockets, crossed 
one leg over the othei, and reiicated this o(x:ratioii with the other 
leg, but found no rest In fact, in these crossings, which were as 
dangerous as level crossings on his Railways, the Railway Sleeper 
was almost turned into Rolling Stock. 

While all this was going on, Gales, always open—to engage¬ 
ments, was having a u trtr with a fair stranger m the visitors’ 
gallery behind. 

When the inlrodiictiuns were over, Mild Hindu made a raid on 
Sail But Ri!ix:rison of Dobue equal lo tiie oLCasion Showed 
that Europeans were the silt of the fatrth, and painted such a weird 
picture of solitude and misery of men m the higher ranks of the 
Salt Department thiit rnuiicil almost moved to grant them pensions 
ad m^CfiLordtiiin rather than rob these Sail Peters to pay the Indian 
Pauls The 'I’I'lil Hindu however, unco.ivinced, and suggested that 
the osplanatioii should be taken with a pinch of salt 

Tne only satisfactory cvplaiiatioii came from General Post, and 
Mild Hindu showed his august appreciaiiun by withdrawing the 
resolution instead of punishing him like the rest by putting it 
vote—and losing. 

All ihis Loo lame lor the Railway Sleeper Had meditated revenge 
for iinirdcrcd sleep, and when Mild Hindu came to him and proposed 
not tmly a realuction of a dea-hhu of tialf a lakh, but of as much 
as half acrorc, ynne began the Wynnedctla. Mild Hindu hjid asked 
him to mend his ways. Well, he rcris mending his ways. He was 
repairing liis Railways ' As ihc working expenses were merely a peg 
on which to hang the Indian employes ol the Railways, he would not 
condescend lo notice the remarks ofM'IJ Hindu. Now, there were 
five lakh .1 of Indians employed on Railways, or 97 per cent- of the ftital 
W*,line’s idiAl was Australia But as Bhu|ien Balm drew from him 
the admission thai the five lakhs included coolies and labourers, 
can't sec bow Wynne can have .an All-While ludi.i, unless he aspires 
10 Burly Riqa’s description of Keir Hardi ■ Indians were ap- 
jxnnted in t!ie highei grades of Accounts. This caused some surprise 
to tht' (‘councillors, but the Railway Sleeper explained that the Deyjart- 
mem was under Sii Guy' As regards the Engineering Branch, 
was not Rai Biihadur Kalla Ram the single swallow in Wynne’s 
tab1c.*ui of Summer? As regards Traffic, the drivers were 
not as easily dnven as engines, nor as the dumb driven^ aijile 
whom during pilgrimages any sallow-skinned ticket collet'tor 
could push inro goods waggrjns in hundreds with vase and 
confidence. Had they not smick only a couple of years ago, and 
refusing to drive engines had nearly dn\en Dring to some¬ 
thing suspiciously like his own name. " .Spcrial quahfications and 
early training n Inch make any yiarticular European a good Railway 
officer are such us might render him quite uasuited lo'hold an 
ai^intment which could be filled more efficiently by an IndiA " 
Take the case of the Railway Sleeper himself. Now, on*account of 
his special qualifications and early training, one could nol conceive 
his making an effident iioin'srnan, jiarticiilarly *011 night duty. 
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Lhtes en^ la points 4 oth in Euclid and in Kailvrayi^ And the 
lines 00 which Ihi Railway Slei^r's argument was developed end 
• in only one ppint Efficiency and European parentage for obvious 
' icasons go together. As for the Indians, Nelson had warned the 
Railway Sl eeiy r long ago that England expects every man to do 
hih duty Cffcat by land as Nelson was by sea, the Railway Sleeper 
did his duty, and followed the example of the hero of the battle of 
^ Nile In trying to discover efficient Indians, put the telescojie to the 
blin 4 atgC| and found none efficient. When he sat down, the commer 
cial men and Madge cheered him liiven the Sassanide forgot 
that flaghdad was still part of Asia 

'I'he Mild Hindu, with something of^lhe wild Mahratta in his 
Ifjoks, got up and came into collision with the Railway Sleeiicr. The 
latter’s arguments were not convincing, but his figures were. How 
cvi r, as he chose " to travel beyond finanaal considerations " with¬ 
out a ticket, Mild Hindu would call for a division. But he forgot 
that “ the Nose would have it," for the long harangue of the Kailiray 
Slee|ier came entirely through that organ. The reply of the erstwhile 
Mild Hindu too murh for the l^ilway Slee[ier. Got up to deliver 
another sermon on the original sin:, of Indians. But one of the 
original sinners on the Government benches, to wit, the Moslem 
Itowager, rose on a point of order Prompted in this manner, 
Sandow 11 . asked the Railway Sleeper to subside iiilo the customary 
pose on the cushioned benches, which he did willioiit evident regret 
Manh 

At question time, Dig-'er Patty inquired about subsidies to 
newspapers and ehritcd the fact that the disease was epidemic. 
Holms much elated at the Biircessrul bargain of his Province which 
liad purchased the Indrptndvnt for the niodi-st sum of Rs 900 a year 
O, loyalty ' what jests are perpetrated in thy name ? The com- 
plamt of till' Pfovernment was that in the Press the views of the 
Goveniment find slender support Curious that the Council and 
the Press should be so unlike Who that looked at the Kunwar 
Saheb, the Burly Raja, and the two Praiabs could say that the 
support which Government received in the Council W'as slender ? 

Now came the turn of the Dashing Boy. Read riut eight long 
(ttges of closely printed oration with an untiring emphasis cijually 
spread over every word, phrase, and sentence Contrasted the good 
luck of [..ancaahire with the misfurtunt.s of Bombay and Ahmcdabad. 
'.(he iiianuraclurcTS had sutfered not only in India but also in Japan, 
where the imfiorts of Indian cloth, unlike Viyella, hnd shrunk 
gradually to v.viiislung point From excise duty 011 Mills the Dashing 
Boy dashed on to Mill on the excise duty Did not wholly 
disapprove of Philosophy, hut was anxious lO sol ten and temper it 
by considerations of practical convenience. Found great support 
in and quoted fiom the speech of Mr. Playfair, afterwards Sir Patrick 
Flaypair Wonderful—is it not 7 --now titles sometimes change 

the reupienl altogether Perhaps fairjilay demands that knight 
IhxkI should have its penalties as well. hut flaying I pioicst, is Uhi 
barlwous. In the end. Dashing Boy told the Councillors tliat they 
wer^.noi dealing with philosophical ideas-such as Mill liad—but 
with stern locts —such as his orations—and appealed to Ooveinnieiil 
not to be afraid of “aimstacy from MilVs cconoiniL idealism *' as il 
' Govomnient was ever afraid of -sjiostac} 

'I'hu Sassanide pleaded only lor the ovei-burdened tax payer,and 
to look at him you would never have Hus[iected that he liad anything 
• to do with a Mill Cheery Chitnis did not think that the Indian 
workman improved with age. The man of 4^ was not as good an the 
man of jo, and the man of 30 not as good a* the man of 30 , nor tlie 
t man of ao as good as the sturdy giant of 10 Perhaps that was why 
th" QiiHgtnin; wonleit to mcHaae the hours of child labour. But 
Cl^lni^likc wine, iiupruvcd with age , for since 1894 his conviaiona 
*' * against Cotton duly were greatly improved. In a burst of generosity 
Cheery CJiiuns called Snndow II “My Lord," and “ kicked him 
upstairs." So Ciulland will iiave only 499 Pears to discover. 

Mud Holkar* and Berars were strong. “The question 
deserves to lie approached from the point of view of the Statesman." 
The F^litor of the Statesman, sitting in the Press gallery, bowed his 
compliments. Had Mud Holkar only known that the Et^lishmau 
an^ not *its rival supported him he would probably have preferred 
the EngliiAkrnAn’.s point of view. 

* Bhupen Bahu confesied he was a Free-Trader when he read 
^ill and Fawcett and his friend Adam Smith. But “ recent events " 


—the new phrase for the Partition—had altered bis vicars. 

As regards the hand-loom industry, people in Bengal do not yet 
show any want of delicacy They still prder the finer muslin 
which discloses more than it hidea Economic and comoserdal e 
considerations distasteful to Bhupen Babu, who was like the lilies 
of the field that neither weave nor spin. So freetf himself from 
the shackles of relevance and reasoning, and burst out * 
into an eloquent appeal to the Englishmen in the Council. “ Vour 
great exploits will be forgotten (Sandow II. turned pale). Ther- 
moplys and Marathon arc now forgotten—only the other day Snjut • 
^uren Babu had to temind me that they were fought betweei^ 
Rdk^yns and Phoenicians in 1066—but thS* repeal of the 
courit^Ni^iling duty wall never be forgotten ” The heat of this 
eloquence was too much and poor Graves was nearly cremated 
by the burning words of Bhupen. So quietly moved off and sal 
elsewhere. 

As the mill-owners had spoken ^for over-represented bullion,. 
Madge spoke for “the unrepresent^ millions.” Of course he 
supported the motion even though a lion-official had moved 
it Who ever expected Madge to resist the desire for Protection ? 

The Fret I^ncc announced that theffc could be no two 
opinions on the subject. But when he declared that “ even ignorant 
men were on the side of the mover ' the full explanation of the 
Free Lance’s support aas furnislied. 

After this one-sided performance, the Admhastrative Orphan 
showed !a>me wonderful jugglciy and tight-rope dancing His agility 
was marvellous and his legerdemain equally st>. After nearly an hour's 
oration, halt of wh.ch wuis devoted to inventing arguments against 
himself, and the other half to their easy refutation, when he sat 
down even the Premier Service applauded the intruder into the 
“ Palace of Truth " as “ Honest John ” hod called the Civil Service. • 

Dashing Boy replied promptly. Praised the manner of the 
Orphan, but said ; “ 1 must acknowledge, I must admit, T must dts- 
tinctly point out that he has left India—as represented by me— 
wholly unconvinced.” As regards the hand loom industry “ nobody 
takes higher Interest in the oaintry than I do ” At this the 
Sassanide wondered whether ihu mover was talking of usury or 
weaving Even Penelope had not been longer at the loom than Hon, 
Dashing Boy Another speech longer than the first seemed 
likely, and Councillors absolutely despaired ol the Dashing Buy * 
resuming Ills seat when he announced with great emphasis 
that “ nothing had been urged to shift me from the position 1 ^ 
have taken in tins Council ” Appealed to " my olfitrial a^itional 
members " that this was only a recommendation to Govoinment, 
und they roiild lote against the Admmisrative Orphan. Everybody 
thought that with this moving peroration, second iii.^al 
over, and cheered the Dashing Boy when he stopoed as tfreSHIRtitf 
his seat. But, lo and behold, he was up again with a Blue Bo(A 
which he MSS picking up from his seat. “One word more”, and a. • 
burst of laughter greeted the amar«d tjagedian who had 
expected to bring tears to the eyes of the audience, jl^uoted the 
Superior Person, and m a burst of elocjucncc—in which the Chair woa * 
wholly ignored—with hands outstretched, and tears in his spectacled 
eyes, he said, “ I hope and pray, gentleman, that the Superior Person * 
will guide you.’' The appeal was irresistible. When the rimtion 
was |iiit to the Council the “Ayes” were thundcipealed from aB „ 
sides, and the “Noes”, following the precedent ofNigkBoUori^Pi^si 
“ aggravated their voice so, that they roared os any surUing drIUr, 
they roared an 'twere any nightingale.” This [ 4 aced Sandow IL in a 
terrible prrdicamenL He knew the Government was ’mdefeat 
able. Morley had seen to it He knew all ofBciab would vote 
against the Dashing Boy. He himself had seen to it. Bnt than 
was no question of seeing or not seeing here. If he believed bis 
ears—and he was proud of this part of his anatoiTi^—Hie “ Aye^” 
had il. With a keen struggle between consdenoe fand duty to * 

bis Government, be it said to his atemal credit, he foUowdI 
conscience and his ears. But he had the vwatd of conicien 
liouE men. So sure was the Dasbiflg Boy of failufe^ despite his 
great peroration and the quotation fron' the Supeiioik PdfMn, that 
he d^ed in where another would have refused imtnad. AfSr 
called far a dwisian f And once more thc^. doctrine of sfiiMdr s/ 
mptra came to the re^e of the Govertfrnent. Tite vMing 
so to 3a, and thus the motion was won and lost. 
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MUNDAMEL. 


Picpand aceordliig to tbc fonmila of 

Kmb Bohodor Iw. Shamoadin J. SoImbobI, 
laloCblaf Modleal Offkw, BsKda SibIb. 

* But UrwiiiM for hjuka 

IW GlBBt Hmuahold RBwoJy for btfariao 
of oD Idodo l9 Mbb, Hono, BiiDock, aU. 
It itopo MmiHbo fautaBtf j and woond 
Wole van rapidlj inthool Pbo beinf 


Always keep wilh you " Mundumel” in the 
hooie, play (rounds, and when truvellmg, os 
tt (fm iBumdiala nUof |raa loJurlaa 
_^ 7 '« bt Afuf or— 

Samaiita Dio Chgnical Fbermocy, 

j6, U|StSr Cliilpor Koad, Calcutta. 
M. T Modnn & Cu-, 

34, Abdur Kahman Street, Donikiiy. 
Mutyala & Co , Station Rond, H^erah^ 
K A l>a Costa dt Co.. Hyderabad (Sind) 
Esabhai Hebathhai, Kanpit, Surat. 

G. N. Hakim, Haopura, Bvoda. 

Saeed Brathan, Raid Road, Ahaedalnd. 


WANTED 

A philanihropic gentleman to slretrh a helping 
band In a young Mahumetfan ■indeigrnduatu 
deairouf> of proceeding to England for Higher 
Eduratinn, poascssing excelli.nt testimonuils of 
both school and collcg*-' <3ircGr, anil also hnlils 
D IM's. School Fu(^l Exam. Cri'.ificatc. 

“ “ V MOSLEM," 

ejo Mattagtr, ‘ ‘ I'ka Comnutt '* 


Tba Maihwaiab — Ar able, hiaiorkal lliarary anti 
econoniic, illinirHied mnnilily nuuoalnr of nt.t 'eia iLan 
ye latBeSi alvinC net lr«< ihan lour illustralioiii every 
Rionih The iirlli. 1 ei ,iubli>hcd are ihc beil specimeii* 
^ Urdu rbe UuriMn rievoleil In Poe''y u alwa)-i 
4«0ll. Pnlrdnued by lci''ina Imtmn Crtnl 1 «mnL 
Annual sulvciipliim Kil a ■ o lUily 
Sinela coiiy " 4 * 

Ulcl br-NOUUVI SVED TARUI-AUUSAIL 
Pdrniribarirwilcjliie write .11 ihe Menu er 

Thr Uaiiiwavah, yn/diifMef, C P 


TO LET. 


Modernf 
Office * 
Methods. 

The Vertical ^ 

Correspondence File. 

The Card Index. 
Loose Leaf Books 

Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

300, Bowbarar Street, Calcutta. 





Whiteaway, 

Laidlaw & Co., Ld., 

Calcutta, 

supply every description of 

Furniture. 

and 

Draperies. 

The most complete Furnishing 
Establishment in India. * 


F^ tHmatiia and Designs free on epplketion. 


Funutnre Showroom: ** 

301, Bowbazar Street, Calcv^.^ 
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CANVASSERS 
Appl]^ for 4orBi to ■—MANAGER, 
** The Comrade,” 
lOd, Ripoa Street, CALCUTTA. 


Moslem ^ 

Commission Agencj^. 

TrifaUui, 

AdfMlkiBi, ud ledmtiig Aimcjr. 

MoFuBfiil customers always need things 
pordiasable in Pre.sidehcy t^ns. By 
dealing with large retail firms they have 
to pay high prices We can pur¬ 
chase the same things at a much lesser 
rate and supply them To oui Mofussil 
clients. 

Wmt IQ— 

S. H. BEDIL, 

B^NAOBS, Moslem CuMMISalON Agbncy, 
Posian BniUtiigi, Bellasis Road, 
BOMBAY. 


An Aligarh Old Boy has been work¬ 
ing at Bombay endeavouruig to supply 
your wants. Can send you anything 
from a pin to a motor-LOr at cheaper 
rates than yop could buy direct from 
Bombay Will you not send a trial 
order to 

SYED MOHAMMAD & CO. 

MERCHANTS, CONTRACTORS 
AND AGENTS. 

Head Office flSS, Fiere Reed, Fort 
Soabar. 

RraMhV—Moagrol, Kalhiawer 
TdepnpUc Addj^ Bombay. 



Calcutta* General 
Frintihg Couqiany 




EOINBURCH PRESS 



HUNTING FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


MPDERN 

* TYPOGRAPHICAL 
DESIGN 
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.^IfircU'fTA ♦ 
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EffEn«>' 


■ ft ALWAYS 
PRODUCED O 
BY OUR A • 
COLOUR • 9 m 
LINE & HV^r 
' TONE BIA)Ut» 
ESPECIALLY 
WHEN IN THE 
COMPANY OF 
TMTEFUL 
TYPOCHA PHY 

aLcunAPHonnTFE^ 

I CROOKEDLANE 
CALCUTTA 
scNoroa specihens a rates 





Advertiser an educationist of ripe 
scholarship requires post of Secretory 
to an enlightened Indian Nobleman 
Willii^ to travel if necessary. Apply 
to " Senex," c/o Mana/fer thiG paper 
Highest reference.^ furnished. 


TO let 


Pari#ii8&Co.,'^^S;sS*^ 

Repairs to all kinds of Fire-arms and 
Band Instrumenis, also Coach Builders, 
Wood Merchants, Contractors and 
Aurtionecr.-* 

lO 6 II 


Nawiib:;, Raj.is, RaIms. Nl-i/c 4. Cliirri. •■i'., 
JAPfiiil Lnv>V inr.liauiDin^ Durtur withoul 
lilting on cHa.rs ivhich pL<y mu'iic when sal 
upon, iteal otmunent |*ilt k<i. Be. DLcantcrs 
fiir aherheli and dnnks playing mnaic when 
l|ftnl Rr 45 Musirjl AiIiuhil Ks 65. 
Mo*t enjoyahle liixnriri. CoiMisnincni i- 'peer¬ 
ed ihiortly. Register orders nr^w will the 
Uaivanal Tra^ni Cempany, 

12 , TepiwoU Laae, Glrcaem Back Road, 
as 3-11 Betabap. 

■ ■ ■ d, I ■ -■■■ ■ 


WANTED SITUAnON 

.By a Seennd Cls^s Mcdianiotl Knginner 
and ^dnete of itic Aligarh College. 

For terms write to— 

AU AHMFI) KITAN, n a. (Alig.), 
BsiTl DA.NlSirMANDAN, 

ftUlunAwir City. 


THE PAPER 

■ I I f FOR-I 

ADVERTISERS 

l^or ritoi apply to :-4fANAGER, 

**ThD Comrade,” 

109i RipoB Stoeet, CALCUTTA. 

/ 



WANTED a copy of T. W. Andd'l 
Hroichiag ol Islam at a reasonable price. 

Please correspond with— 

K IMDADUL HAQUE, 

/, Purah Dmwaaa Road^ Dacca. 


I'he /ate Principal of Doveton 
CoUeife and Alexandra Htoh 
^Nobles’) School Bhopal, C.l , is 
at present opea to engagement. Offers 
a refined home, sound education, in¬ 
cluding drawing, painting, and music, 
careful character training and physical 
culture to the sons of noblemen. 
Highest references given and required. 
Terms o>t application to " Oine^a,'’ 
cm Mfanai(ei, “The Comrade.” 


FOE NALAIIA, INPLUEIUA, a MILD HNDB OP PUGU 
Um Bsiliwalla'i A|tua Mbinra or Pills, Rs. i. 
HATLIWALLA'S TONIC PIUS cm Nsnoai 
E'-haunjim snd CnoitliuiiiMBl WwhnMA Ra. 

RAILIWALIA'S TOOTH POWDER u icitftl- 
StsUy nulls iiT Nsilva Mil Enflish drao, such u 
Ma',aphal Md Csrhomc Acid B P. As. 4 
IIATLIWALLA.S RINGWORM OINTMENT, Ai. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE und ALSO BY Ur. H. L* 
B.'iillivnllo, Worli Uborsinry, Iladar, Dambuy. 


Kashmir Shop, 

K. Sadniddin Abdul Kbalik, 

■rsw Sthoii, Awilar (PNab). % *• 

• 

Dealers in Shawls, Silks, Phulkari, 
Skins, Old Persian Carpets, Miizapur 
Caipets, Bokhara Soznies, Old Silk 
Embroideries, Old Brasswarc, New 
Bnssware, Woodwork, and {til kinds 
of Persian and Indian Curios ^ 

A vMt b idUtd to- *1 ^ 

OUR CALCUTTA SHOP, 

4, PARK STREET. 

S-4 II 





STOCK¬ 

TAKING 


S A L E 


IS NOW IN FULL SWING. 



SOME OF THE REMARKABLE ' 

BARGAINS TO BE PICKED UP . 
DURING THE NEXT FEW DAYS ONLY. i 


MAN-MAKING CLOTHES. 


Our “ Butull" Suit*. —Made from fine cool Holluid 
Our *'Office ” Sttltt-^Madp from hard weanng Holland 
Our “ClllllCOgC'' SuItU- —Made from exceedingly good quality 
Our '* Ideil" Sulti- —Same as above but of a superior quality 1 ussai 
Canouoru Tweed Suite.- In a rugfi of 40 select patterns 

White Drill Suite —Coal and Trouseu only, Rs. 5-8 

Creeb Suite 


3 Suite Chr Re. 
Conplete jl^uit „ 
iCfNuplete ilult It 
Compete Suit » 
Complete Suit 
Superior quality „ 


10 - 8 . 

6- 8 only. 
8-0 only. 

12-0 OD^- 

12-0 only. 

7- 8. 

Speech. 



DISTINCTIVE LINES IN MEN’S WEARABLES. 

2,000 only Cawnpore White Twill Shirts 

... Al. 14-6 each. 

1.000 i. White Matte Shirts — 

Rtc* 1-4 

1 300 1, Longcloth Neglige* Shirts with stiff culTs, Re. 1-15 n 1 

200 doZi Soft Matte Collars 

... 3-0 per doz 

200 Soft Twill Collaxs 

3-0 ,1 

40 11 Cashmere Socks 

—. 5-8 

16 ,. Cyding Hose 

1-6 e«:h 

40 „ Imitation Silk Socki. .. 

... 4-8 

30 „ Coloured Cutron Socks 

.. 34) perdoz. 

1,000 only Silk Woven Ties 

„ 0-14 eudt. 

700 1. Cotton Woven Ties ... 

0-6 n 

40 dot. Hemstitched HiandkerLhicIs 

2-12perdoz. 

2 CuriEon Topees 

.^10 each. 

2 „ Curzon Topees, covered Real Felt, Ri 3-8,7-4 •• 



SALE LASTS TILL END OF MARClI. 

THE UNITED BENGAL 

7, BOWBAZAR street, It 


r. i 



V- # ■ % 


.. .J'-miL'H diWi..* .tr'.'' . f “■ ... 


^Watwi by D.Moiiao, ir Tte CalmHa Gcaeial Prmuaf Cenpmy, 300. 








